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Mexico,  581— FVom  Cortes  to  the  Revolution 
—Colonial  System,  587— Hidalgo's  Conspi- 
racy, 531— Revolutionary  Movements,  583— 
Mina— Second  Revolution,  533. 

Chap,  il  physical  pbatubbs— mountaini^.vqi.. 
c*nob»— capbs  and  bays— biveb8  and  lakb8, 
535— Mountains,  586— Volcanoes,  538— Cap«s 
•^Bays— Gulf  of  Mexico,  540^River8— Rio 
Grande  del  Morte,  541— Rio  Buenaventun^- 
The  Zaguananas  or  Colorado— The  Sonora— 
a  he  Sabine,  &c.  548— The  St  Jago,  Sec- 
Lakes,  543— Salt  Lakes,  545. 

Chap,  iil  climatb  —  aoiL  and  PBODrcrioNs— 
Climate,  545— Diseases— Soil  and  Vegetable 
Productionf.,  54S— The  Banana— Maise.  540— 
Wheat,  550— Potato,  Agave,  &c  551— Sugar, 
558— Cotton— Coffee,  Chocolate,  &c.  553— 
Tobacco,  &c— Animal  Kingdom,  55^— Birds 
— TheHumming-Bird,  556— Insects,  558. 

Chap.  iv.  mikes  and  minbbals,  556— Mines  of 
Guanaxuato,  560— Mines  of  ZaciUecas,  561 — 
Mines  of  Catorce— Mines  of  Pachuca,  565— 
Biscaina  Vein— Mines  of  Zimapan— Mines 
of  Durango  560— Quantity,  &c  of  Metal,  567 
— Gold  Mines,  571— Inferior  Minerals,  578— 
Basaltic  Rocks,  573. 

Chap.  v.  population  and  nativb  tbibbs,  574— 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Andent  Mexi. 
cans,  577— Mairiages,  Education,  and  Fun- 
erals,  578— Government,  579— War— Religion, 
560— Present  Population,  581— SUte  of  So- 
dety.  Manners,  and  Customs,  585— Languages 
-literature,  589— Religion  and  Ecdeaiobtical 
Government,  50L 

Crap,  vl  manupactubbs  and  commbbcb,  598. 

Chap.  vu.  govbbnmbnt— bbvbnub— militaby  and 
MABiNB  FOBCB— Government,  £04— Revenue, 
595— Military  Force— Marine  Force,  597. 

Crap,  viil  topoobapby— City  of  Mexico,  597— 

QUBBBTABO,  509— MECHOACAN— OUANAXUATU— 

City  of  Guanaxuato,  600— zacatkcab — cina- 
LOA,  601— BON OBA— District  of  Pimeria,  608— 
calipornia— Old  California,  603— New  Cali- 
fornia—new  MBXico,  604— The  Appaches,  606 
CBiHUARUA  —  Durango  —  Chihuahua,  6U7  — 

COUAHUILA- NBWSANTANDEB— Nrw  LBON,  608 
-.^AN  LUIS  POTOSI— VBBA  CBUZ,  609— OaXBCB, 
610— LA  PUEBLA— YUCATAN,  613— PBOVINCB  OP 
1BXA8,  614. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA. 

Name  and  History,  616— Boundaries  and  Extent 
—  Coasts— Mountains  and  Volcanoes,  618  — 
Rivers,  680— lakrs— Climate— Soil  and  Pro- 
doctions,  688  — Animals,  683— Population — 
Government— 1st  The  State  of  Guatemalsi, 
684— The  Volcan  de  Agua— 8d.  State  of  Hon. 
duras,  685— Island  of  Roatan— 3d.  State  of 
Nicaragua— 4th.  State  of  Costa- Rica— 6tlL 
State  of  San  Salvador,  686— tub  mosquito 

TBBUITOBY,  687. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


The  Chikksb  Emfirk  Ib,  with  the  ezceptum  of  Riueiay  the  largest  in  the 
woridy  embracing  an  area  of  5,426,000  British  square  miles,  according  to 
BiJIn'a  political  and  statistical  Table  published  in  1828.  It  extends  from 
73*  to  142*  east  loogitode,'  and  from  21"  to  55*  north  fattitode.  Reckon- 
ing fitnn  Rasbgar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  its  length  is  about  3,460 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  horn  the  Saianian  mountains  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  China  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hay-nan  more  thsn  2,000 
miles.  Hie  Eastern  ocean,  forming  many  gulfs  mid  straits,  washes  its 
shcrea  for  an  extent  of  3,600  miles.  The  gulf  of  Tonqnin  and  the  Chinese 
sea  bound  the  empire  on  the  south.  The  channel  c^  Formosa  separates 
the  island  of  that  name  horn  the  continent.  The  Blue  sea  extends  betweea 
China  and  the  islands  of  Lieuchoe,  and  Japan ;  the  Yellow  sea  between 
Chins  and  Corea.  The  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire  may  be  included 
under  the  following  heads :  China  Proper,  Peninsula  of  Korea,  Isles  of 
Haixmn^  Fermosa,  wsd  the  Lootehoo  Archipelago ;  Mandshooria,  including 
Lvantong ;  Mongolia,  Soongaria,  Little  Bukharia,  Eastern  and  Western 
Thibet,  and  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor.  All  the  latter  divisions,  beginning 
with  Mongolia,  comprehend  what  is  now  denominated  Central  Asia. 

CHINA  PROPBR.* 

Name.2  Chung-kwe,  or  the  Central  Kingdom,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Chinese  themselves  denominate  their  country,  and  they  so  call  it  from 
a  belief  that  it  is  utuated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  odier  king- 
doBBS  are  mere  iMlated  extremities  of  the  world.  Khatai,  the  Tartar  i^ 
pellation,  taught  our  forefathers  to  caU  China^  Cathay ;  while  Chin,  the 
name  given  it  by  its  southern  neighbours,  is  the  origin  of  Sin  and  Sina, 
Chin  and  Machin,  the  names  used  by  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  and 
Europeans  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Sinae  were  probably  the  southern,  as 
the  Seresj  better  known  to  the  ancients,  were  the  northern  Chinese.  The 
whole  of  the  empire  is  now  generally  called  by  the  Tartars,  the  present 
possessors,  Ta-ts'hing-kwe,  the  country  of  the  Ta-tshing  (i.  e.  the  reigning 
dynasty.) 

Bcttndaries  and  Eisient,^  China  Proper  does  not  embrace  one-fonrth 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  comprehends  a  surfru^  of  1,298,000  square  miles, 
extendmg  from  lat.  20^  to  lat.  4P  N.,  and  from  long.  97o  42^  to  122^^  53' 
E.     It  in  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chinese  Tartary ;  on  the  S.  by  the  golf 

>  Owing  to  tha  want  of  sBtronomical  obsermtiona,  it  it  impoMible  to  fix  with  pre* 
ctikNi  the  western  frontier  of  the  Chineee  empire ;  but  it  cannot  be  leie  than  77  £. 
lone,  from  Greenwich.  The  most  easteni  point,  however,  of  the  Chinese  empire  is 
weU  Imown,  as  the  mouth  of  iht  Amoor  has  been  dettfmined  both  in  longitude  and 
latitude  by  La  Perouse,  Broughton,  and  Krusienstien. 
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of  Ton-king  and  the  Birman  empire  ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  thf> 
Chinese  Sea,,  and  on  the  W.  by  Thibet.  It  occupies  a  larger  space  than 
Hindoostaon,  and  its  fignre  is  much  more  compact,  approaching  to  an  oval 
form,  llie  greatest  length  is  from  the  most  S.W.  point  of  Yunnan  to  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  peninsola  of  Shantong;  that  is,  from  97<^  42'  to 
1220  53/  £.  long. ;  whilst  its  greatest  breadth  from  S.  to  N.  is  from  20^^ 
W  to  4P  N.  lat.,  or  20°  45^  But  if  the  Island  of  Hainan  be  in- 
cluded, 2  degrees  must  be  added,  making  23  in  whole.  The  superficies  of 
1,298,000  square  miles  only  includes  the  provinces  within  the  great  wall. 
Lyautong,  or  Qnantong,  being  excluded,  though  in  all  former  statements  it 
was  included  in  Proper  China,  as  may  be  seen  in  Du  Halde.  Hence 
some  have  made  the  area  of  China  Plx>per,  including  this  province, 
1,500,000  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the  islanda  of  Hainan  and 
Formosa. 

Divisions,^  The  following  table,  published  by  authority  in  the  reign  of 
Kien-Long,  who  died  in  1799,  exhibits  the  provinces  into  which  China  is 
divided,  with  their  chief  cities,  population,  Sec.  A  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  these  will  be  found  in  succeeding  chapters.  The  5th  column  ex- 
presses, in  geographical  miles,  the  distance  from  Peking  of  each  capital  of 
the  15  provinces.  The  distance  expressed  is  not  horizontal  as  measured 
on  a  map,  but  by  road  stages,  originally  given  in  Chinese  lb  or  furlongs  of 
250  to  a  degree,  and  these  reduced  to  geographical  miles.  The  province 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  called  Fong-t'hyen-iu,  or  Chinese-Tartary,  is  the 
ancient  province  Lyaut«mg,  without  the  great  wall,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Mandshooria  or  Eastern  Chinese  Tartary. 
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CkS9fCUim, 

LatN. 

Lang.  E, 

QtograpkL 
emTMtfeg. 

Poputaiion. 
A.D,  YlOfk 

I.  KingMMs  Ch{.U,> 
orPeHjhe-li,   J 

.Shan-t*byen-y 
fii,  or  Peking,  3 

93P&Sf 

lie*  27' 46" 

3,604,038 

II.  Kyuig- nan. 

1.  KTanff-«a,  or? 
Nan-kinf ,    3 

Kyadg-Ning, 

90  60 

120  27  46 

576 

28,967,285 

2.  Ngao-hind, 

Ngan-king, 

31 

119  27  45 

646 

1,438,123 

III.  Rhan-«i, 

Tai-yvren, 

S8 

110  37  45 

244.8 

1,880,316 

IV.  Shantong, 

Tsl-nan, 

(  Kai-fong     ^ 

S6  46 

117  42  46 

198 

26,447,683 

V.  Ho-nan, 

)  Tong-king  ( 
)  Sl-kin«,       ( 

85 

113  87  46 

369.6 

2,862,969 

VI.  Shen-d, 

C  Pyen-klng,  3 

1.  Shen-ai, 

Si-ngan, 

S5 

108  7    45 

es6 

257,704 

2.  Kan-ra, 

Lan-cheo, 

96  SO 

lOS  47  48 

969.6 

840,086 

VII.  Ch^-kjanr, 

Hwig-cheo, 

ao 

110  67  45 

792 

18,976.099 

VIII.  Kyang-.i, 

Nan-cbang, 

S8  40 

114  37  45 

1164 

6,928,160 

IX.  Hcukwang, 

1.  Uii-pl, 

Vn-ebang, 

90 

116  40  46 

757.2 

24,804,369 

Chang-ana, 

28  20 

112  37  46 

1092 

9,098,010 

X.  Se-chwen, 

Chlng-ttt, 

29  40 

108  37  45 

1370  4 

7,789,782 

XI.  Fo-kyen, 

Fo-cheu, 

283 

117  67  45 

1471.2 

1,684.628 

XII.  Kwang-Umc, 

Kwang-chen, 
Kwei-Un, 

23  10 

112  27  46 

1816.9 

1,401.271 

XIII.  Kwanc-ai, 

V9  V  w       ^v                     ^^ 

25  20 

110  87  46 

1790.4 

2,669^18 

XIV.  inn- nan, 

Tan«nan, 

22  20 

99  57  46 

1968 

3,083,469 

XV.  Kwei-chea, 

Fonf-tliyen-fii,  or? 
ChlncM  Tartary,  3 

Kwel-yang, 
Hing-king, 

24  40 
41  40 

106  87  46 
124  67  45 

1883.8 

410.47 
862.85 

2,941,391 

142,638,091 

Shing-king, 

4» 

128  27  45 

39(^714 

143,028305 

CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


CHAP.  I HISTORY. 


It  18  not  nnnsnal  for  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  to  point  out  the  Chinese  as 
a  people  whose  records  are  more  ancient  than  Noah's  floods  and  even  than 
the  common  term  assigned  as  the  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation.  But  al- 
though the  Chinese  possess  an  unbroken  series  of  annals  for  a  very  long 
period,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  npon  it,  either  on  the  gnmnd  of  phy- 
sical or  moral  circumstances.  Their  books  are  written  on  very  brittle  paper, 
and  have  been  frequently  re-copied.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  also,  that 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barbarous  monarch  caused 
all  their  writings  then  in  existence  to  be  destroyed.  In  addition,  their  na- 
tional vanity  leads  them  to  gloss  over  every  fact  which  militates  against 
their  pretensions,  and  their  habitual  falsehood  stifles  every  scruple  as  to  a 
deviation  from  the  truth.  Every  nation  has  its  fabulous  history,  and  is  in- 
clined to  assume  a  high  antiquity.  Scotland,  among  the  rest,  has  exhibited 
a  long  gallery  of  fictitious  monarchs  ;  and  why  should  any  more  reliance 
be  placed  on  the  early  annals  of  China  than  on  those  of  other  countries  ? 
Are  Pe-kis  and  Ki-pis,  Kang-nangs  and  Nang-kangs,  Tong-wongs  and 
Wong-tongs,  more  worUiy  of  credit  than  Boeces  and  Buchanans  ? 

It  would  be  idle  and  insipid  to  trace  out  the  annals  of  China  with 
minuteness ;  for,  besides  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them, 
they  contain  little  to  rouse  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  are  wholly  un- 
connected with  European  interests.  The  most  interesting  particulars  of  the 
Chinese  history  relate  to  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  last  con- 
quered the  whole  empire,  and  who  still  continue  to  hold  the  sovereignty ; 
though,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pe-king,  and  adopting  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Chinese,  Tartary  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  conquered  by  China,  than  Chma  by  Tartary.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
its  existence,  the  empire  of  China  must  have  been  composed  of  various 
tribes,  who  changed  their  place  of  residence  as  circumstances  required. 
This  is  sufficiently  established  by  such  events  as  the  following,  recorded  in 
Chinese  histories,  namely,  that  in  the  year  1401  before  Christ  (1500  years 
after  the  pretended  commencement  of  the  monarchies),  the  emperor  Poen- 
keng  emigrated,  with  all  his  subjects,  to  a  new  settlement,  and  assigned  the 
example  of  bis  ancestors  in  vindication  of  the  measure ;  that  in  1122,  the 
empire  was  conquered  by  Voo-vang,  at  the  head  of  the  Tcheoo,  a  people 
whom  one  of  their  succeeding  sovereigns  affirmed  to  be  far  from  numerous ; 
that  the  different  tributary  kingdoms,  subdued  by  the  founder  of  that  dy- 
naety,  soon  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  that 
at  length  the  most  powerful  of  them,  the  Tsin,  introduced  a  new  race  of 
sovereigns,  255  years  before  Christ ;  that  the  fourth  emperor  of  this  new 
dynasty,  Shie-hoang-tee,  was  the  first  who  effectually  reduced  these  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  the  empire ;  but  found 
such  a  variety  of  usages  among  these  constituent  parts  of  his  dominions,  that 
be  could  devise  no  better  expedient  for  removing  all  traces  of  their  dis- 
union, and  compelling  them  to  live  under  the  same  laws,  than  to  cause  all 
their  historical  records  to  be  destroyed,  in  the  year  21 S  before  Christ. 

The  Chinese  empire,  now  united  for  the  first  time,  did  not  long  continue 
under  one  head,  but  was  soon  dismembered  into  distinct  sovereignties,  till 
it  was  again  established  by  Kao-tee,  the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  200 
years  before  Christ.  About  220  years  after  the  Christian  era,  it  was  again 
i  divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Han,  in  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen 
and  Shenaee ;  that  of  the  Oey,  in  the  northern  part  of  China ;  and  that  of 
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the  Ooy  in  the  aonthem  regions.  These  three  kingdoms  and  the  reigning 
families  were  again  annihilated  by  Voo-tee,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  western  Tsin,  A.D.  265 ;  while  Yuen-ty,  in  like  manner,  established 
that  of  the  eastern  Tsin,  A.D,  317 ;  bnt  neither  of  these  princes  were  long 
in  possession  of  all  China^  and  several  provinces  revolted  daring  their  re- 
spective reigns.  After  the  destruction  of  their  dynasty,  A.D.  420,  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  which  gave  rise  to 
two  empires,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  empire  of  the  north  was 
almost  constantly  occupied  by  the  Oey  or  Tartars  named  Topa,  of  whom 
the  Yuen  Oey  (or  first  Oey)  reigned  in  Shan-see  and  Honan  from  A.D. 
386  to  534 ;  the  Tong-Oey  (or  eastern  Oey)  reigned  in  Honan  from  A.D. 
534  to  550,  when  they  were  displaced  by  the  family  of  Pe-tsee,  who  held 
the  throne  till  A.D.  578 ;  and  the  See  Oey  (or  western  Oey)  reigned  m 
Shen-see  from  A.D.  535  to  556,  when  they  were  displaced  by  the  Heoo- 
tcheoo  (or  later  Tcheoo),  who  prevailed  till  A.D.  581.  The  empire  of 
the  south  was  held  from  A.D.  420  to  A.D.  479,  by  tbe  dynasty  of  Song, 
which  was  followed  in  479  by  that  of  Tsee ;  in  503  by  that  of  Leang ; 
and  in  557  by  that  of  Tdiin.  In  581,  the  two  empires  were  united  by  Ven- 
tee,  founder  of  the  Soo-ee  dynasty,  which  was  displaced  in  618  by  that  of 
Tang ;  during  the  latter  end  of  whose  government,  the  empire  was  agitated 
by  new  troubles,  desolated  by  the  Tartars,  named  Kee-tan,  and  divided  into 
so  many  independent  sovereignties,  that  it  was  reduced  within  a  very  nar- 
row compass,  under  the  Heoo-oo-tay  (or  five  later  dynastief) :  the  Heoo- 
lang  in  907,  die  Heoo-tang  in  923,  the  Heoo-tsin  in  936,  the  Heoo-han  in 
947,  and  the  Heoo-tcheoo  in  951.  These  commotions  and  divisions  were 
once  more  terminated  in  960  by  Taytsoo,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Song ; 
but  the  two  Tartar  nations  of  Kee-tan  and  Kin,  or  Niu-tche,  and  the  prince 
of  Hya  still  retained  possession  of  the  northern  parts  of  China.  In  1127, 
the  Kin  having  destroyed  the  Kee-tan,  the  Song  were  obliged  to  renaove 
the  seat  of  their  empire  to  a  greater  distance  from  these  formidable  neigh- 
bours, and  resided  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  till  they  called  in  the 
Yuen  or  Moguls,  called  by  the  Chinese  Mong-koo,  to  assist  them  against 
the  Kin  in  1235,  and  were  themselves  overthrown  by  those  allies  in  1260, 
when  Kublu-Khan,  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  Gengis-khan,  became 
absolute  sovereign  of  all  China.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  the  empire  has  never  been  again  divided ;  but  has  experienced  two 
great  revolutions,  at  the  accession  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  in  1368, 
and  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  in  1644 ;  and  has  scarcely,  in  any  reign,  been 
entirely  free  fiom  revolts,  wars,  and  domestic  seditions.  The  empire  of 
China,  in  short,  instead  of  having  existed  as  a  great  and  united  nation  3000 
years  before  Christ,  was  never  formed  into  one  state  till  the  year  before 
Christ  220;  but,  being  soon  again  dismembered,  and  only  transiently 
united  under  successive  sovereigns,  has  composed  one  sole  and  undivided 
monarchy  only  since  the  year  of  Christ  1279.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
regarded  as  a  privileged  country,  governed  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
same  constitution,  exempt  from  foreign  conquest  and  intestine  commotions  ; 
the  only  peculiarity  which  it  possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  other  em^ 
pires  which  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  is  this,  that,  owing  perhaps 
to  its  peninsular  situation,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hid>itable  world,  and  its 
consequent  exemption  from  the  sweep  of  those  conquering  nations,  who 
changed  the  people  whom  they  overthrew,  it  has  preserved  its  manners 
and  usages  in  a  great  measure  unaltered,  amidst  the  Tarioos  revolotions 
and  subjugations  which  it  has  experienced. 
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Five  empewHH  of  the  Tartar  race  in  sacceflsian,  and  all  of  them  men  of 
good  nnderatandmg  and  Tigonras  minds,  have  now  continned,  without  in- 
termptioo,  to  nde  orer  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  have  thns,  it  may  he  rap- 
poeed,  completely  estabUshed  their  ftmiily  in  the  supreme  power.  Recent 
oocnrrenoes,  howerer,  begin  to  indicate  a  more  unsettled  state  of  things  in 
that  comtry,  and  at  least  to  show,  that  the  administration  of  so  vast  an 
empire  is  becoming  daily  a  more  difficult  task.  The  Tartars,  increasing  in 
security,  hare  become  less  attentive  to  conciliate  the  Chinese ;  and  all  the 
high  offices  are  filled  with  the  countrymen  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  suspect- 
ed, that  the  government  entertain  a  design  of  introducing  the  Mantchoo 
bngnage  into  general  use,  instead  of  the  Chinese,  as  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  its  improvement,  and  as  all  the  children,  one  of  whose  parents 
m  of  Tartar  descent,  have  been  expressly  required  to  be  instructed  during 
their  infancy,  and  to  pass  their  public  examinations  in  the  Mantchoo 
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MountainsJ]  The  general  aspect  of  China  is  that  of  a  level,  fertile,  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  Its  surface  is,  however,  varied  by  mountiun 
dwins  of  considerable  magnitude,  though  they  seem  to  be  only  lower  stages 
of  those  enormous  masses  which  stretch  across  central  Asia,  One  chain, 
seemingly  a  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya  ridge,  runs  through  the  southern 
provinces,  from  west  to  east,  and  terminates  on  the  sea  coast,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  great  river  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Fart  of  this  ridge,  lying 
between  P^kin  and  Canton,  has  been  crossed  by  Europeans.  Being  co- 
vered with  verdure  and  trees  to  the  very  summit,  which  is  in  many  places 
crowned  with  pagodas,  it  presents  a  variety  of  picturesque  aspects.  The 
mountains  in  the  north  of  China  appear  also  to  be  very  considerable,  par- 
ticularly those  that  separate  the  province  of  Shen-si  from  that  of  Se-cbwen 
A  lofty  chain,  consisting  chiefly  of  naked  rocks,  runs  along  the  whole  nor- 
thern frontier,  separating  China  from  Tartary.  A  brandi  of  this  chain 
tarns  aside  the  stream  of  the  Hoan-ho  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  though 
by  a  drcmtons  tract  it  again  reaches  its  original  line  of  course.  The  pro- 
vmce  of  Shan-tong  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  group  of  mountains 
whoHy  detached  firom  any  other  range,  and  running  out  towards  the  N.E 
into  a  large  peninsula.     These  mountains  contain  coal  mines. 

Itivers.2  China  is  distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  her  rivers,  and  is 
doubtless  indebted  to  them  in  a  great  measure  for  her  early  advances  in 
culture  and  civilization.  The  Hoan-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  or  Blue  river,  two  mighty  parallel  streams,  water  die  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  central  regions.  These  rivers  rise  from  almost  unknown 
eonrces  in  the  heart  of  Thibet,  and  from  the  summit  probably  of  that  lof- 
tiest portion  of  the  globe.  The  Hoan-ho,  afier  entering  China,  is,  as 
already  nodced,  turned  to  the  north,  and  carried  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  but  it  soon  recrosses  them,  and  this  winding  course  serves  only 
to  diffuse  more  widely  the  benefits  of  its  waters.  After  spreading  fertility 
through  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  China,  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at  a 
rery  small  distance  from  its  brother  stream,  from  which  it  had  once  been 
separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  The  course  of 
die  Hoan-ho  is  estimated,  though  with  some  uncertainty,  at  about  1800 
miles ;  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  at  2200.  This  last  has  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  stream  struck  all  travellers  with  admiration.     Marco  Polo  consider- 
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ed  it,  America  being  then  unknown,  as  decidedly  the  greatest  rirer  in  the 
world ;  and  Mr  Ellis  conceives,  that  only  those  of  the  New  World  can  dis- 
pute its  native  title  of  the  "  firsthom  of  Ocean."  Its  breadth,  above  Nan- 
kin, is  from  three  to  four  miles,  its  banks  populous,  diversified  by  wooded 
mountains,  and  highly  picturesque.  These  primary  streams  have  numer- 
ous tributaries,  several  of  which  eqaal  the  greatest  rivers  of  Europe.  The 
YuenhOy  the  Hoeiho,  and  the  Hoay-ho  fall  into  the  Yellow  river.  The  Fo- 
hn-kiang  (itself  700  miles  in  length)  the  Tchoo^  the  Ta^kiang  and  the 
Yuen-kiang  are  tributary  to  the  Blue  .  River.  But  besides  these,  China 
has  two  independent  rivers  of  great  magnitude,  the  Peiho  in  the  north, 
which,  after  rising  in  Tartary,  passes  Pekin,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow  sea; 
and  the  Kankiang  in  the  south,  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles, 
falb  into  the  sea  of  China,  near  Canton,  thus  giving  origin  to  the  immense 
trade  of  that-  city. 

LakesP^  Of  the  Lakes  of  China  the  Poyang  is  the  best  known,  having 
been  sailed  through  by  a  late  embassy.  It  is  about  30  or  40  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  scenery  is  most  striking,  being  surrounded  by  lofty 
granite  mountains,  down  which  vast  torrents  are  continually  pouring.  On 
its  banks  are  several  large  cities,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with 
numerous  pagodas.  The  Tung-ting  lake,  according  to  Mr  Ellis'  informa- 
tion, is  much  longer,  being  nearly  300  miles  across.  It  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang,  which  signifies  the  Country  of  Lakes,  and  folly 
answers  to  the  title,  though  all  the  others  are  much  smaller  than  the  Tung- 
ting.  No  remarkable  lakes  appear  to  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Canals^  If  China  is  happily  situated  with  regard  to  rivers,  she  has  been 
no  less  happy  in,  every  where,  improving  and  connecting  her  navigation 
by  canals,  which  she  has  done  to  an  extent  that  surpasses  all  other  nations. 
No  nation  can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  Yun-ho  or  Great  Canal,  which  ex- 
tends in  a  continuous  line  from  Pekin  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  a  distance 
of  500  miles,  and  by  means  of  which  an  inland  navigation  is  maintained, 
with  the  intermption  of  a  single  day's  journey,  between  Pekin  and  Can- 
ton, a  distance  of  not  less  than  1200  miles.  This  great  work  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  under  the  reign,  and  by  the  Erections  of  Khublai 
Khan,  a  grandson  of  the  renowned  Grenghis  Khan.  The  Chinese  canals 
are  not  constructed  on  the  same  artificial  and  scientific  principles  as  those 
of  Europe,  nor  composed,  like  them,  of  standing  water,  fed  by  reservoirs, 
elevated  and  lowered  by  locks.  They  are  formed  merely  by  turning  aside 
the  course  of  a  river,  and  conducting  its  waters,  by  an  artificial  channel, 
till  they  join  those  of  another  river,  from  which  it  is  again  continued,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  found  necessary  or  practicable.  They  have,  for  the  want 
of  locks,  generally,  a  more  circuitoas  course  than  European  canals,  and 
their  waters,  instead  of  being,  like  them,  at  rest,  have  a  perceptible  cur- 
rent. The  Wenho,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  is  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Great  Canal,  from  whidi  it  descends  on  one  side  to  the  north, 
falling  into  the  Peiho,  near  Pekin ;  and  thence,  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
south,  till  it  joins  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river ;  thence  to  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  which  great  stream,  with  its  tributary,  the  Kan-kiang,  carries  on 
the  navigation  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Canton.  It  is  here  inter- 
rupted by  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  cross  which  occupies  a  day's  journey, 
when  the  traveller  embarks  upon  another  river,  the  Pe-keaung,  which  carries 
him  to  Canton.  Smaller  canals,  C4>nnecting  the  rivers  and  larger  canals 
with  each  other,  are  innumerable ;  and  there  occur  many  bridges,  remarka- 
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ble  for  ibeir  ina(piitade,  and  tho  difficulties  to  be  oyercome  in  their  con- 
strnetiou. 

CUmaie^']  A  country  extending  from  north  to  south  so  far  as  China, 
must  necessarily  experience  great  variety  of  climate.  The  sonthem  pro- 
vinces} from  their  proximity  to  the  eqnator,  experience  heats  stroi^r  than 
those  of  Bengal,  but  moderated  by  periodical  winds ;  and  the  northern 
proTinoes^  owing  partly  to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  and  partly  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  cold. 
The  mean  heat  of  Canton  is  about  76"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  At  Pekin, 
the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is  12P ;  that  of  the  greatest  cold  63" 
below  zero ;  the  medium  heat  of  the  year  55^.  The  winds  are  often  ex- 
tremely violent,  especially  at  Pekin.  Jime,  July,  and  August,  are  the 
rainy  months :  it  seldom  rains  in  winter.  No  part  of  China  is  said  to  be 
unhealthy,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  country  has  long  existed. 

VegeiaJUe  Produclioni,^  ^^^  China  are  produced  all  the  fruits  common 
to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones ;  but  some  of  them  do  not  succeed 
well.  The  apples,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  are  very  indifferent ;  olives, 
thongji  abundBuit,  are  gathered  for  eating,  but  not  for  making  oil ;  a  wild 
apricot,  however,  which  flourishes  in  bleak  tracts  and  a  barren  soil,  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  and  the  stones 
are  consumed  as  fuel.  There  are  lemons  no  bigger  than  walnuts,  and  large 
oranges  with  a  large  solid  pulp.  China  has  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  itself;  such  as  the  tf-cAt  (dimocarpus  litchi),  the  long-yanj 
dragon's  eye  (dimocarpus  longan)  hwang  pi  (cookia  punctata),  &c.  Of 
gr«n^  rice  is  the  staple  produce ;  then  barley,  and  after  that  wheat,  espe- 
cially in  the  north ;  buck-wheat,  millet,  maize,  pease,  beans,  and  other 
vetciies,  are  the  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  most  cultivated.  Sugar- 
cane, cotton,  hemp,  lintseed,  tobacco,  indigo,  mulberries,  varnish  trees, 
(JRhua  vemix,)  camphor,  tallow-trees  (StiUingia  Sebifera),  and  cinnamon, 
are  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  common  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
But  the  most  remarkable  among  the  vegetable  productions  of  China  is  the 
tea  plant. 

7'ea  Plani,']  This  plant,  though  it  affords  us  a  daily  beverage,  is  but 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  In  their  descriptions  of  it  naturalbts 
differ.  It  is  not  exactly  known,  whether  the  different  kinds  of  tea  sold  in 
Europe,  under  various  names,  be  produced  by  the  same  shrub,  or  by  shrubs 
of  dijffiawnt  kinds.  Leaving  these  uncertainties,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  the  tea  plant  is  found  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin  ;  and  it 
18  not  certain  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  any  other  part.  It  is  said  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  some  say,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  indented  upon  the  edges.  They  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
thoee  of  the  sweet-brier,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
resemble  a  wild  white  rose.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  irregular. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour.  The  fruit,  which  is 
small,  contains  several  round  blackish  seeds ;  but  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  plant  is  the  leaves.  The  tea-tree  grows  in  many  parts  of  China ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  greatest  perfection  between  30*  and  45**  N. 
let.  It  grows  wild,  but  is  much  improved  by  careful  culture.  The  soil 
upon  which  it  is  planted  is  said  greatly  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  tea. 
That  which  is  produced  upon  a  clay  soil  is  of  the  worst  quality ;  that  which 
grows  in  a  light  soil  is  better ;  and  the  best  is  reared  in  rocky  situatiota. 
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It  is  propagated  by  seeds.  When  the  shrab  has  attained  the  age  of 
three  years,  the  leaves  are  fit  for  being  palled.  When  it  has  attalaed  a 
certain  height  it  is  cut  down,  and  nameroiis  spnmts  rise  from  the  same 
root.  Kempfer  affirms,  that  tea  is  collected  at  three  difieient  soaeiwis  : 
first  at  the  end  of  Febnuay,  or  beginning  of  March.  The  leaTes  at  this 
time  are  small  and  tender.  The  tea  &os  proeued,  is  called  **  tea  in 
powder/'  and  is  used  by  the  npper  classes.  The  second  crop  is  gathered 
abont  ^e  end  of  Mardi,  or  beginning  of  ApriL  The  leaves  are  then 
of  difierent  sizes ;  and  after  they  are  polled,  they  are  assorted  into  diSa" 
ent  parcels ;  the  smallest  forming  tea  of  the  finest  qnality.  The  last  crop 
is  gathered  in  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.  The  kavee  have 
then  attained  their  full  growth,  and  are  nnmeroos.  The  tea  gathered  at 
this  time  is  coane,  and  is  used  by  the  common  people.  When  the  leaves 
hare  been  collected  and  assorted,  according  to  their  different  sises  and 
qualities,  they  next  mMlergo  such  operations  as  are  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  preservation  and  for  use.  They  are  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
boiHng  water.  They  are  laid  upon  plates  of  copper,  and  are  dried  over 
the  fire^  till  they  assume  the  appearance  in  whioh  we  always  see  them. 

For  gathering  the  leaves  of  the  tea-shrubs  growing  wild  among  the 
mountains,  in  situations  where  the  most  acdve  men  coidd  net  get  at  them, 
the  Chinese  have  laid  brutes  under  contribution*  It  is  said  that  they  train 
monkeys  to  dimb  up  difficult  places,  and  to  strip  all  the  leaves  from  tiM 
shrubs  that  are  pointed  out  to  them.  These  leaves  are  picked  up  by  per- 
sons attending  for  the  purpose,  who  reward  their  four-footed  anistants  from 
time  to  time  with  finit.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  difficult  it  is  to 
train  so  indocile  a  creature  as  the  monkey  to  this  kind  of  operation'— bat 
what  is  there  that  Chinese  patience  and  ingenuity  have  not  acoomplisbed  ? 
They  have  availed  themselves  even  of  the  voracity  of  the  oormoraBt, 
which  they  have  taught  to  dive  in  quest  of  fish  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  to  hmg  his  prixe^  as  a  tribute  to  his  msster.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  keep  their  tea  a  year  before  they  use  it  fur  drink,  because 
they  assert  that  it  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  wimlesome  when  quite  new. 
Fadier  Benoit,  a  French  missionary  at  Pekin,  wrote  as  follows  in  1772  to 
M.  Delatonr :  **  Tea  in  general  acquires  by  the  voyage  to  Europe  a  much 
more  agreeable  flavour,  and  becomes  mnch  more  aalnfarious ;  so  that  a 
chest  of  the  most  common  sort,  carried  to  France,  and  brought  back  to 
Canton,  is  rendered  by  tlus  donUe  ^oytfe  a  hig^y  esteemed  present  in  the 
country  by  which  it  was  produced."  The  Cfamese  pour  hot  water  upon 
tea»  not  in  a  tea-pot  as  we  doi  but  in  the  cup  out  of  which  they  drink  it» 
just  as  it  it,  without  either  sugar  or  cream.  The  nussionaiies,  in  their 
house  at  Pekin,  have  no  other  beverage.  The  Jiqpanese  reduce  their  tea 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  they  use  in  the  following  manner :— -The  equipage 
for  the  tea-table,  and  the  box  containing  this  powder,  are  set  out  before  the 
company ;  the  cups  are  filled  with  hot  water,  and  so  mndi  of  the  powder 
as  can  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife  is  thrown  into  each  cap,  and 
stimd  with  an  inatrumMit  like  a  tooth-pick,  till  the  liouor  begins  to  froth. 
It  is  then  handed  round  to  the  company,  who  sip  it  uraile  hot.  This  me- 
thod is  not  peculiar  to  the  Japanese,  but  is  common  in  some  provinces  of 
China  also*  Such  of  the  Chinese  as  pretend  to  be  nice  judges  of  tea,  pay 
the  most  minute  attention  to  the  making  of  this  beverage.  The  water 
must  not  be  boiled  upon  a  fire  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but  only  one  of  pine- 
wood,  in  an  earthen  vessel  from  a  particular  province,  and  it  must  be  in- 
fused in  another  particular  sort  of  vasseL    The  essences  of  roses,  jessa- 
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iniiie»  and  moK-hoBy  and  all  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers,  are  employed  to 
heighten  the  delicacy  of  this  Bivoarite  drink.  The  manner  of  performing 
the  honours  of  the  tea-table  with  graoO)  gentility,  and  politeness,  is  in  China 
and  Japan  an  art  wfaidi  has  its  principles,  its  nules,  and  its  masters,  who 
fellbfr  the  profession  of  giving  instnietion  in  it.  This  art  forms  part  of 
the  education  of  yon^  of  both  sexes,  who  are  taaght  to  make  tea  and 
wait  on  conipaily,  as  in  Europe  we  take  lessons  in  dancing,  fencing,  or 
riding.  When  tea  has  lost  its  virtues  by  age,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  drink- 
ing, the  Chinese  employ  it  in  dying  silks  a  brown  or  chesnut  colour.  A 
great  quantity  of  old  tea  destined  for  this  purpose  is  sent  aminally  from 
China  to  Surat. 

Ammals,']  China  has  scarcely  any  animals  which  are  not  common  tp 
other  countries.  Hie  domestic  animids  are  reared  in  comparatively  small 
numbers.  Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China ;  and  the  unicorn 
rfaisoeeroa  frequents  the  marshes  in  Yun-nati  and  Kwang-see.  The  lion  is 
said  to  be  unknown  in  Chiiia,  but  what  is  there  described  as  the  tiger  is 
supposed  to  be  the  maneless  lion.  Our  igudrance,  however,  of  the  inte- 
rior of  China  prevents  us  from  saying  any  thing  with  certainty  on  this 
subject.  Monkeys  are  common  in  some  parts.  The  musk-deer  is  among 
^  meet  valuable  of  the  Chinese  quadrupeds ;  the  bufibloes  are  usually 
grey  instead  of  black ;  and  the  pigs  there  are  much  more  cleanly  than  those 
with  us.  Small  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  water-fowls,  abound. 
Much  value  is  set  on  the  Mandarin  duck.  Beside  the  fish  common  in 
Europe,  the  Chinese  have  many  unknown  to  us ;  as  the  shthkya-yuy  or 
*  fish  in  armour,'  (idrodony)  which  tastes  like  veal,  and  is  covered  with 
spines ;  a  kind  of  cod,  caught  and  salted  on  the  shores  of  Fo-kyen ;  hai- 
aeng,  an  unpalatable  kind  of  blubber,  (medusa^)  eaten  by  the  common 
people ;  and  kin-yu,  or  *  gold  fish,'  is  a  native  of  a  Chinese  lake,  and, 
aa  with  us,  a  constant  ornament  of  the  ponds  of  their  pleasure-grounds* 
It  was  brought  to  England  in  1611.  The  splendid  butterflies,  and  mul- 
titudes of  singular  insects  peculiar  to  China,  are  well  known  as  favourite 
snlnects  of  the  Chinese  artists.  Silk-worms  are  common,  and  seem  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country. 

MineraU.']     There  are  sOme  silver  mines  in  China,  but  they  are  lit-    ^y^ 
tie  worked.     Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  some  of  the  rivers.     A 
white  metallic    substance,   called  tutenague,  is  common  in  China;  but 
it  is  not  exactly  known  whether  it  be  a  simple  or  compound  material. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  copper  of  a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese    «.^^^^ 
call  petangy  or,  according  to  some,  pU'kfimg,     Yellow  copper  is  used      Z^ 
in  the   current    coins  of  the  empire.     Quicksilver   mines  are  common, 
but  lead  and  tin  are  scarce.     Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is 
employed   by  the    Chinese  in  blocks   for  making  pagodas   and  vases. 
Lozulite,  jasper,  rock-crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic  iron,  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are  found  in  China.     Coal  is  not 
uncommon,  and  collieries  are  numerous,  particidarly  in  the   neighbour- 
hood of  Canton.     The  tdrronts  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Yan- 
BBa,  Kwei-chew,  and  Shen-si,  wash  a  kind  of  marble,  which  yields  an 
agreeiJile  sound,  and  which  is  called  '  the  musical  stone.'     It  is  used 
in  musical  instruments.     Pduntse^  a  whitish  luminated  feltspar ;  kaoUn, 
a  feltspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  clay;   and   cke^kao^  or  sulphate  of 
horytea,  are  the   substances   employed  in  the  composition  of   Chinese 
poivriflin. 

V.  B 


^.  v;  .«^^*"'^'^^S  AND  COMMERCE^ 


rii^r  .r:.-^*^^^^\''  'Ifwot^^  -^^^  measures. 


*^  r  ^  «*^  tgrietdtme  ia  the   most   practiiied   in 

-    ^^  **j  ^  il  K»  t'^  ™*^*  honoured,  and  is  considered  as 

•^  ^^^       — =^     Every  spring,  a  public  ceremony  is 


^  "^jl*|   *    ^  tftie  emperor,  who  lays  aside  his  imperial 
l^rsws  with  the  plough,  in  a  field  appointed  for 

teay  is  performed  on  the  same  day  liy  the  vice- 

•^'■'■T'^-g^iiiit^s*     The  extraordinary  diligence  of  the  peasantry 

'^^  "^KMttiMr  «^  ^'••■^  **  ^^^  equalled  by  any  people  in  the  worid.  Ia 
Jl-  '**ii ujwTwir r**  '^  ^— re«  no  substance  susceptible  of  putrefaction  escapes 
'iMM  :  wfei  JiiaiwisraM''  old  men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  are  con- 
.icatkuv  nMtrffrr*  about  the  streets,  public  roads,  banks  of  rivers  and  ca- 
t^fc^  jigs  i^  fickxag  up  offal  of  any  kind  that  may  forward  the  process  of 
i^staiiiws  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  manure,  formed  into 
0yfes«»  s^  maitn  an  article  of  commerce,  and  sold  to  farmers,  who,  how- 
^mt^  4»  »ot  use  it  in  a  compact  state. 

'fW  deficiency  of  cattle,  which  makes  all  these  arts  of  procuring  man- 
ar»  necessary,  still  leaves  die  supply  too  scanty.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
1^  rearing  of  grain,  but  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  speedy 
9mA  siicoessive  supplies  of  culinary  vegetables.  The  seeds  are  steeped  in 
Ih|uh1  manure  before  they  are  sown,  and  liquid  manure  is  from  time  to  time 
appKed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  arts  which  we  have  frequently  seen 
practised  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  where  the  redundancy  of  population- 
was  neither  felt  nor  feared. 

Grain  is  the  principal  object  of  Chinese  cultivation.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  rice  is  chiefly  raised,  while  wheat  supplies  its  place  in  the  north  ; 
bat  the  species  of  vegetables,  which  are  cultivated  for  food,  are  almost 
innumerable.  A  kind  of  brassica,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
coss  lettuce,  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities,  and  much  relished  as  food. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  it  is  salted  for  winter  pro- 
visions, and  carried  in  that  state  towards  the  south.  In  some  places,  In- 
dian com  and  millet  are  reared.  Tobacco  is  also  an  object  of  culture  ; 
but  instead  of  being  cured  in  houses,  as  in  America,  it  is  always  cured  in 
the  open  air.  The  annual  cotton  plant  is  reared  in  considerable  quantttiesy 
though  not  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  since  cotton  cloth  is 
universally  worn  by  both  sexes.  A  great  quantity,  therefore,  is  imported 
from  Bombay. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is,  in  some  instances,  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Europe ;  in  others  it  is  very  different.  The  instruments  For  thrashing  and 
winnowing  are  said  to  be  upon  the  same  principle  with  our  own,  and  to 
be  constructed  in  almost  a  similar  manner.  As  animals  are  few,  enclo- 
sures are  not  necessary ;  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  occupy  too  much 
ground,  they  are  in  general  avoided.  The  animals  used  in  tillage,  which 
are  chiefly  oxen  in  the  north,  and  buflaloes  in  the  south,  are  fed  in 
stalls,  upon  chopt  straw  and  beans.  The  plough  is  a  very  simple  machine. 
It  has  no  coulter,  for  the  ground  being  seldom  in  grass,  there  is  no  turf 
to  penetrate.  The  share,  which  is  sometimes  made  of  iron,  but  more  fre* 
quently  of  that  species  of  timber,  from  its  hardness,  called  ironwood,  ter. 
minates  in  a  carve  so  as  to  turn  back  the  earth.  To  draw  it,  mora  than  a 
single  ox  or  buffalo  is  seldom  necessary ;  and  that  office  is  sometimes  per- 
formed by  men  or  women. 
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'  The  Chinese  are  too  spftiing  of  their  grain'  to  sow  it  in  the  broadcast 
way ;  besides,  they  are  convinced  that,  by  drilling,  they  procure  much  more 
luzuriant  crops.  Erery  kind  of  grain,  therefore,  is  either  sown  in  drills, 
or  <ybbled.  The  drills  mn  generally  north  and  south,  as  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  direction.  The  fields  are  not  laid  out  in  ridges,  but  every 
where  present  a  level  surface. 

ImgBtion,  or  the  watering  of  grouna,  which  in  Europe  is  confined 
chiefly  to  n^eadows,  is  in  China  applied  with  care  in  all  their  processes  of 
cuhivatidn.  When  the  water  descends  from  a  lofty  situation,  it  receives 
the  requisite  direction  by  proper  channels  prepared  for  it.  When  the  land 
to  be  irrigated  is  higher  than  the  reservoir,  the  difficulty  is  greater.  For 
raising  the  water  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted.  Sometimes  \* 
is  raised  by  buckets,  swung  on  cords  between  two  men,  or  attached  to  a 
lever.  Sometimes  it  is  raised  by  a  species  of  chain  pump,  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar coQstmction. 

The  emperor  is  regarded  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
holder  of  a  landed  estate  pa3rs  as  rent  to  the  sovereign  one*tenth  of  what 
his  ground  is  supposed  capable  of  producing.  Though  he  be  thus  in 
reality,  therefore,  a  tenant  at  will,  yet  he  is  never  deprived  of  his  posses- 
sion, as  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  or  rather  land-tax,  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  Chinese  cultivators  regard  their  forms  in  no  other  light 
than  personal  property,  as  long  as  they  find  means  to  pay  the  public  as* 
seeaments.  These  holders  of  lands  from  the  crown  resemble  European 
proprietors  in  this  respect  also,  that  they  can  let  what  portion  of  their 
grounds  they  please,  to  others,  for  a  rent  which  is  generally  equal  to  half 
the  produce ;  and  it  is  on  these  terms  that  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese 
peasantry  cultivate  their  little  farms.  There  is  thus  a  pretty  equal  division 
of  the  lands  among  the  growers  of  gnun ;  and  there  are  no  immense  farm- 
ers or  monopolizers  of  produce,  who  can  command  the  market.  There  is 
no  ground  set  apart  for  the  pleasure  of  indiriduals,  but  all  is  open  to  cul- 
tivation, and  a  free  sale  permitted  to  every  dealer.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions either  from  fishing  upon  the  rivers,  coasts,  and  lakes,  or  from  killing 
game  upon  their  own  lands  and  the  public  commons.  Yet,  with  all  these 
encouragements  to  the  agriculturists,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  honour 
attached  to  their  occupation,  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  nation;  and  seldom  do  three  years  elapse  in  succession,  without  a 
famine  in  one  or  other  of  the  provinces.  This  frequent  recurrence  of 
scarcity  may  no  doubt  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  China 
being  surrounded  by  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  from  which  it 
can  draw  no  prorisions  in  an  unfruitful  season,  but  which  it  is  rather 
obliged  occasionally  to  supply ;  to  the  want  of  foreign  commerce,  which 
prevents  the  importation  of  grain  in  the  event  of  deficiencies ;  to  the 
destruction  frequently  occasioned  to  the  crops  by  droughts  or  inunda- 
Uooa ;  to  the  great  quantity  of  grain,  especially  of  rice,  which,  in  spite 
of  tbe  existing  laws,  is. daily  employed  in  the  distDlation  of  rack,  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  But  the  principal  cause  of  these  scarcities  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  immense  tracts  of  land  which  are  suffered  to  lie 
wBstey  and  in  the  want  of  enterprise  and  skill  in  the  Chinese  cultiva- 
tors.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  every  spot  of  ground  in  the  empire  is 
in  a  state  of  regular  tillage ;  and  then  it  Is  made  a  matter  to  be  accounted 
for,  how  famines  should  be  so  very  frequent.  We  read  in  many  of  the 
accounts  of  China,  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil ;  of  the  care  of 
the  husbandman  to  root  out  every  hedge  or  tree,  so  that  not  a  foot  of 
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ground  may  be  lost ;  of  the  very  mountain-ddes  being  cot  in  tenscesy  ^e 
those  of  the  Pai/s  de  Vaudy  between  Tjansanne  and  Vevay,  and  covered 
with  produce.  AH  this  indeed  is  strictly  the  fact  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  and  villages  ;  hot,  partly  from  the  dread  of  plnnderersy 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  cattle  to  tnansport  the  manure  and  the  pro- 
duce, the  more  distant  lands  are  almost  entirely  useless  and  unproductive; 
and  it  is  calculated,  that  on^-fourth  of  the  whole  country  consists  of  lakes 
and  swamps,  which  are  totally  uncultivated.  On  each  side  of  the  river 
Pei-ho,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital,  the  gentlemen  of  the  British 
embassy  perceived  no  appearance  of  great  cultivation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  sour  swampy  ground,  covered  with  coarse  grass,  rushes, 
and  reeds ;  and  few  trees  w^re  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
villages.  No  habitation  i^peared,  that  could  be  considered  as  the  resi- 
deace  of  a  gentleman,  or  even  as  a  comfortable  farm-house ;  but  every 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  indicate  the  greatest  poverty  and  mean- 
ness of  condition  in  the  inhabitants.  The  property  of  all  this  waste  land 
is  vested  in  the  crown ;  but  any  individual  may  obtain  a  portion  as  a  pos- 
session, by  merely  paying  into  the  public  granaries  the  estimated  part  of 
the  produce  as  rent  to  the  government.  The  little  spots  of  ground,  how- 
ever, which  each  husbandman  occupies,  seldom  yields  more  produce  than 
pays  his  rent  and  supplies  his  family.  Though  abundantly  industrious, 
the  Chinese  cultivators  are  deficient  in  agricultural  skill ;  and  it  may  be 
said  of  them,  in  general,  that  they  are  rather  gardeners  than  farmers.  A 
peasant,  indeed,  with  as  much  land  as  he  and  his  family  are  able  to  work 
with  the  spade,  will  raise  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  from  that  spot 
than  an  European  could  do  ;  but  in  the  management  of  a  large  farm  he 
would  be  found  greatly  deficient. 

Ornamented  Gardening,"}  Although  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  the 
many  artificial  methods  by  which  European  gardens  are  enriched  with  such 
variety  and  excellence  of  vegetable  productions,  they  are  extremely  inge- 
nious in  laying  out  and  ornamenting  their  pleasure  grounds.  The  impe- 
rial pleasure  grounds  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  near  Pekin,  occupying  nearly 
60,000  acres,  and  comprehending  thirty  separate  palaces,  as  well  as  those 
of  Je-hol,  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  are  magnificent  samples  of  the  Chinese 
taste  and  skill,  not  surpassed,  either  in  magnitude  or  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  beauties,  by  any  thing  in  Europe. 

Manufactures.'}  In  a  country  which  proposes  to  subsist  independent 
of  foreign  commerce,  manufactures  must  be  numerous,  to  supply  the  wanta 
of  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  their  isolated  character  as  a  natipn, 
the  Chinese  have  strong  imitative  powers,  and  have  given  many  instances 
of  dexterity  in  making,  after  European  copies,  watches,  mathematical  in- 
struments, trinkets,  &c.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  those  nations 
which  succeed  most  readily  in  arts  which  are  merely  imitative,  are  least 
remarkable  for  original  inventions.  Accordingly,  in  the  sciences,  they  are 
very  far  behind,  and  have  little  to  boast  of  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
printing  and  engravuig,  however,  they  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  and  especially  in  their  earth- 
en ware,  they  still  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Europeans. 

Engraving  and  Printing, "^  From  their  constant  use  of  seals  as  signa- 
tures to  all  deeds  and  public  documents,  engraving  is  probably  an  art  of 
great  antiquity  among  the  Chinese.  Their  works  of  this  kind  in  wood, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  ivory,  are  well  known ;  and  their  hollow  spheresi  in- 
cluded within  each  other,  are  often  preserved  as  curiosities  in  public  col- 
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lections.  Oat  of  one  solid  ball  of  ivor^  they  will  canre  fifteen  lioHonr 
globes,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  all  moFed>le  by  a  toach,  and  orna- 
mented with  figure  and  open  work,  like  the  BtLcka  of  a  fan.  Yet  these 
nngnlar  productions  of  art,  which  appear  to  require  so  much  labour  and 
skill,  are  soon  finished  and  sold  for  a  trifle.  Thev  art  of  printing  is  said 
to  hare  been  known  to  them  more  than  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era ;  but  the  process  is  extremely  different  from  that  practised  in  Europe. 
The  nature  of  their  language,  in  which  each  word  is  represented  by  a  dis- 
tinct character,  prevents  them  from  having  moveable  types,  to  be  set  up 
as  occasion  requires.  When  a  book  is  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  it  is  written 
in  a  fair  character,  on  very  thin  paper.  Each  leaf  is  pasted  on  a  board  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  engraver  cuts  out  all  spaces  between  the  strokes  of  the 
letter,  which  are  thus  left  in  relief.  Each  board  contains  two  pages. 
With  a  brush  it  is  laid  over  with  ink ;  a  sheet  of  paper  is  applied,  a  softer 
brush  is  passed  over  it,  and  an  impression  is  taken.  The  paper  is  printed 
only  on  one  side,  but  the  sheets  are  folded  back,  and  form  two  pages. 
When  they  are  bound,  they  are  fastened  by  the  open  side,  leaving  the  fold 
to  form  the  outward  margin  of  the  leaf.  A  few  moveable  types  of  the 
most  common  character  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  used. 

Paper.2  The  Chinese  claim  the  invention  of  paper, — the  first,  they 
say,  having  been  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Moras  papyriferd)  and 
old  linen,  by  TsaQun,  a  mandarin  who  flourished  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before  Christ.  The  bark  of  that  tree,  and  the  ko-ch-hu,  hemp,  nettles^ 
straw,  the  coccoons  of  the  silk-worm,  cotton,  raga,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
bamboo,  are  the  materials  now  used ;  from  the  second  of  these  the  most 
common  sort  is  made;  whence  ku-cku  has  become  the  usual  term  for 
paper.  The  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  after  maceration  in  water,  is  re- 
duced to  a  paste  by  boiling  and  bruising  in  a  mortar ;  it  is  then  spread  out 
on  frames  of  fine  bamboo  threads,  and  formed  into  sheets  of  various 
lengths.  A  strong  rose-coloured  transparent  paper  is  used  in  the  windows 
at  Peking  as  a  substitute  for  glass. 

Ink,']  To  China  we  are  indebted  for  that  excellent  ink  universally 
used  by  our  artists  under  the  name  of  Indian  ink.  It  is  made  of  the  soot 
deposited  by  the  smoke  of  pines  or  oil,  and  has  been  long  an  article  of 
manufacture.  Hwei-cheu-fu«  near  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Kyang- 
nan,  is  the  place  where  it  is  brought  to  tbe  greatest  perfection. 

Hair-pencils.']  We  are  probably  also  indebted  to  the  Chinese  for  the 
invention  of  whieit  are  called  camel  s  hair-pencils.  Tbe  fur  of  rabbits  is 
that  of  which  they  are  generally  made,  and  they  are  as  indispensable  to 
tbe  Chinese  in  writing  as  pens  are  to  us. 

Porcelain,]  Of  all  their  manufactures,  the  Chinese  are  most  celebrated 
for  their  pottery.  Its  peculiar  excellence  made  it  long  an  import  of  con- 
siderable value,  gave  its  name  to  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery  among  our- 
selves, and  rendered  it  a  favourite  article  of  luxury  in  the  courts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Asia,  long  before  China  was  known  to  Europe.  Their 
materials  themselves,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  cleansed  and  pre- 
pared, are  the  real  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  porcelidn  over 
that  of  most  European  manufacturers.  The  forms  of  their  invention, 
though  not  always  inelegant,  have  neither  the  lightness,  variety,  nor  beau- 
tiful outline  of  tbe  Grecian  vases  ;  and  their  designs  are  inferior  to  those 
of  European  artists.  Porcelain  is  called  Tse-kee  by  the  Chinese ;  and 
Kmg-te-ching,  a  village  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Po-yang-hoo,  in  the  province 
of  Kyang-see,  is  the  place  at  which  the  finest  is  made.   This  is  exclusively 
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reserred  for  the  emperor.  Blue  and  White  are  the  ordinary  colonrs  ;  red 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  expensive  ;  and  gilt  figures  on  a  hlack  ground 
are  in  great  request  In  brown  earthen-ware  the  Chinese  excel,  as  well 
as  in  porcelain ;  but  they  know  scarcely  any  thing  about  the  art  of  making 
glass.  They  use  metallic  mirrors,  and  their  windows  are  generally  com- 
posed of  transparent  paper. 

SUk  Manufactures-'}  Silk  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  China. 
The  province  of  Che-kyang  is  the  country  from  which  the  finest,  softest, 
and  whitest  is  brought ;  but  the  adjoining  province  of  Kyang-nan  has  the 
greatest  number  of  weavers,  and  all  articles  intended  for  the  emperor's  use 
are  made  there,  particularly  in  its  capital.  Nan-king.  The  productions  of 
the  Chinese  looms  are  said  to  be  more  showy  than  substantial ;  their  bro- 
cades are  embroidered  with  silk  paper,  and  are  therefore  soon  spoiled. 
Gauzes,  whether  flowered  or  plain,  are  the  manufactures  in  which  they 
excel ;  and  those  most  in  use  are  a  strong  dull  satin,  and  a  close  grey 
taifety.  The  Kyen-cheUj  spun  by  an  insect  somewhat  differing  from  the 
silk-worm,  and  abounding  in  the  province  of  Shan-tong,  furnishes  a  thick 
rough  material,  resembling  drugget,  and  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
The  silk  goods  exported  to  Europe  are  manufactured  in  or  near  Canton, 
and  the  raw  material  is  brought  from  Kyang-nan. 

Nankeens,']  Kyang-nan  also  produces  the  crown  cotton,  which  is 
manufactured  into  nankeens ;  particularly  in  the  city  of  Nan-king,  whence 
the  name  of  those  cotton  cloths  is  derived.  Linens,  also,  are  manufac- 
tured at  Nan-king  and  in  Fo-kyen. 

Trade  and  Commerce,']  The  external  commerce  of  China,  taking  its 
extent  into  account,  is  inconsiderable ;  but  its  internal  trade  is  extensive. 
Foreign  trade  is  but  barely  tolerated  by  the  Chinese  government,  for  it  is 
always  at  variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a  line  of  per- 
petual demarcation  between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Internal 
commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  excites  no  apprehension  of  a  dangerous 
rivalry,  is  encouraged.  Inland  navigation  has  been  carefully  improved,  so 
that  tho  whole  distance  from  Canton  to  Peking,  an  interval  of  nearly 
seventeen  degrees,  and  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  can,  with 
the  exception  of  one  day's  journey,  be  travelled  by  water.  The  external 
trade  is  carried  on  principally  by  foreigners ;  for  every  Chinese,  who  ob- 
tains permission  to  go  abroad  for  commercial  purposes,  is  obliged  to  return 
within  a  limited  period,  and  is  treated  as  an  outcast  if  he  exceed  that  term. 
Canton  is  the  only  port  open  to  Europeans  ;  but  a  considerable  traffic  in 
coarse  tea,  cattle,  furs,  cloths,  &c.  is  kf^pt  up  with  the  Tartars  and  Rus- 
sians upon  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Chinese  carry  to  Japan  rhubarb, 
jinseng,  silks,  catgut,  sweet-smelling  woods,  leather,  cloths,  and  sugar,  and 
bring  back  pearls,  gold,  copper,  sword-blades,  paper,  and  japanned-ware. 
To  Manilla  they  carry  silks,  embroidery,  varnish,  drugs,  porcelain,  and 
tea ;  while  birds'  nests,  dye-woods,  pearls,  and  bullion,  are  the  return.  To 
Batavia  they  carry  tea,  porcelain,  tutenague,  copper,  and  drugs  ;  and  re- 
ceive silver,  tin,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  and  European 
goods.  Gold,  areca,  and  cinnamon,  are  brought  to  Canton  from  Cochin- 
China ;  tin,  camphor,  reshi,  birds'  nests,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros'  horns  from 
Malacca  and  Siam.  The  articles  exported  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  Chma,  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  furs,  camblets,  long  cloths,  &c. ;  but  the 
principal  article  is  broad  cloth,  the  annual  export  of  which  cannot  be 
much  less  than  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  other  articles  may  be  about 
£300,000  ;  which,  together  with  certain  articles,  which  the  officers  of  tlie 
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corapany's  ahips  have  the  privilege  of  taking  out,  rach  as  peltry,  gtaaii, 
clocks,  watches,  cutlery,  coral,  prints,  paintings,  &c.  make  the  whole 
amount  to  £1,500,000.  The  chief  article  imported  in  return,  is  tea,  of 
which  Britain  alone  takes  from  24,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  weight 
annually ;  the  rest  of  the  cargoes  consist  of  nankeens  and  raw  silk.  The 
minor  articles,  such  as  porcelain,  lacquered  and  ivory  goods,  cinnahar, 
drugs,  and  mother-of-pearl,  are  principally  confined  to  the  private  trade. 
The  cost  and  charges  of  the  total  imports  in  the  company's  ships  amount 
to  ahout  £3,300,000,  and  the  sales  to  ahout  £4,200,000  ;~thus  yielding 
£900,000  of  clear  profit  to  the  company  in  its  trading  capacity. 

The  trade  of  China  with  India,  is  principally  carried  on  from  the  two 
presidencies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.     The  chief  articles  are  cotton  and 
opium.     The  value  of  the  shipping  and  merchandise  required  for  carrying 
on  this  trade  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  £2,200,000,  exclusive  of  peck- 
huck,  pearls,  and  sandal  wood,  &c. ;  and  pepper,  betel -nut,  rattans,  &c. 
from  the  east  coast  and  the  islands.    For  many  years,  the  balance  of  trade 
between  China  and  Great  Britain,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  China,  and  re« 
quired  large  sums  in  specie  to  be  sent  out  annually  ;  but  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  when  specie  was  most  difficult  to  be  procured,  and 
its  value  was  greatly  increased,  this  country  most  fortunately  drew  through 
India  a  balance  in  bullion  from  China,  and  thus  the  Indian  commerce  with 
the  port  of  Canton,  became  of  the  utmost  importance.     The  balance  in 
favour  of  India,  still  continues  to  be  drawn  from  China,  in  the  shape  of 
bullion.     On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Birman  dominions,  an  active 
trade  ii  carried  on  with  China  and  other  eastern  states.     The  chief  empo- 
rium is  at  a  place  called  Banmo,  on  the  Chinese  frontier ;  and  at  Midai, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Amerapura,  Mohammedan  and  Bir- 
man merchants  of  Ava,  go  to  Banmo  to  meet  the  Chinese,  part  of  whom, 
not  vnusually  four  or  five  thousand,  come  down  to  Midai.     The  Chinese 
import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermiUion,  iron  pans,  silver,  good 
rhubarb,  tea,  fine  honey,  raw  silk,  spirits,  hams,  musk,  verdegris,  dry 
frnita,  and  a  few  fresh  fruits,  with  dogs  and  pheasants.    The  Chinese  travel 
on  small  horses  and  mules,  and  are  said  to  be  two  months  on  the  road. 
The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is  black,  and  is  made  up  in  round 
cakes  or  balls  ;  some  of  it  is  of  very  fine  flavour,  and  it  is  all  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  from  any  which  is  sold  in  the  market  of  Canton — ^the 
better  qualities  are  well  adapted  for  Europe :  the  retail  price  is  but  one 
tikal ;  little  more  than  a  rupee  for  one  vis,  or  nearly  four  pounds.     This 
tea  is  used  by  all  who  can  afford  it,  but  a  cheaper  sort,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  some  part  of  the  Birman  territory,  is  an  article  of  great  and 
general  demand.    It  is  eaten  after  meals,  with  garlic  and  sesamum  oil,  and 
it  ia  customary  to  offer  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token  of  welcome. 
The  return  of  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton,  ivory,  and 
bees'  wax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens,  chiefly  broad  cloths 
and  carpets.     The  quantity  of  cotton  is  annually  very  considerable,  it  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000  bales  of  three  hundred  pounds  each :  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  cleaned  :  the  Ava  cotton  of  the  lower  provinces  is  of 
a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  upper,  long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.     The 
cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the 
materia]  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Biitaiii  and  China  in  the  years  1825-6-7 : 
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Money.'^  The  only  regularly  stamped  coin  among  the  Chinese  is  the 
Iseen  or  cashj  as  it  is  called  by  Europeans.  A  thousand  of  them  make  a 
lale.  It  is  of  copper,  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
Small  square  hole  in  the  middle,  inscribed  with  two  Chinese  words  on  one 
side,  and  two  Tartar  ones  on  the  other.  The  hole  is  made  for  connecting 
a  number  of  them  together  with  a  string.  Silver  is  not  coined,  but  is  dis- 
posed of  by  weight,  and  is  divided  into  lai^er  or  smaller  pieces  according 
as  it  may  become  necessary.  Scales,  weights,  and  scissars,  are  therefore 
necessary  for  every  payment.  The  value  of  an  article  is  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  current  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  Silver  coin  of  any  deno- 
mination is  received  according  to  its  intftnSc  value  ;  and  Spanish  dollars 
are  the  sort  most  current.  Then*  accounts  are  kept  in  tales^  mace^  canda* 
reens^  and  cashy  thus  r 

10  cashes  1  candareen, 
10  oandareeosasl  maca, 
10  mace=sl  tale. 

72  candareens  make  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  excliange  between  China  and 
England  is  usually  40  per  dollar.  £  i  00  sterling  would  consequently  be  360 
tales,  or  500  Spanbh  dollars.  A  tale  is  worUi  5«.  6^.  British  currency. 
Tlie  authorised  rates  of  interest  are  as  high  as  36  per  cent,  and  from  16 
to  18  per  cent,  may  always  be  obtained.  Money-lending  is  a  trade  w^ 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  pawnbroker's  business  is  better  understood,  or  more  extensively 
',  practised. 

Weights  and  Meantres."]  The  number  of  grains  which  the  hwang'-con^ 
or  musical  reed  will  contain,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Chinese  weights  ailcl 
measures.  In  our  ignorance  of  their  term%  it  can  be  of  do  service  to 
copy  their  tables  of  admeasurement. 


CHAP.  IV.— POPULATION— iMANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS— RELIGION 
—LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

Population,^  In  the  table  of  the  Drovinces  of  China,  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  the  population  will  be  found  to  be  estimated 
at  something  above  143  millions.  This  is  according  to  an  official  r«tum 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor,  in  A.D.  1790 ;  and  considerable  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  it,  as  official  returns,  from  the  mode  of  forming  them  in 
China,  have  much  likelihood  of  being  materially  correct.  Every  house- 
holder is  required,  under  a  penalty,  to  have  a  tablet,  called  men'p'nai  (the 
tablet  of  the  gate)  on  which  all  his  inmates  are  faithfully  enumerated. 
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ready  for  die  inspection  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
population,  who  are  not  allowed  to  examine  the  house  when  there  are  any 
women  or  children  in  the  family.  By  this  means,  the  number  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  may  be  considered  as  pretty  accurately  ascertained. 
The  statement,  also,  corresponds  yery  nearly  with  the  report  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas,  who  classed  the  population  of  China  as  follows : 

Dwellers  on  the  land,  143,000,000 

Dwellers  on  the  water,  2,000,000 

Persons  in  ciril  offices,        ....  9,611 

Military  officers,  7,552 

Infantry,  822,000 

Cavalry, 400,000 

Followers  of  the  amy,         ....  81,000  / 

146,270,163. 
So  that,  between  the  two  accounts,  145,000,000  may  be  taken  in  round 
numbers  as  the  sum-total  of  the  Chinese  population.  The  statements  of 
die  Catholic  missionaries  and  of  lord  Macartney,  on  this  subject,  are  now 
generally  considered  to  be  quite  erroneous.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none 
of  the  tables  of  population  in  China  are  the  towns  or  cities  classed  sepa- 
nitdy — ^tfae  estimation  being  merely  divided  under  the  comprdiensive 
heads  of  provinces. 

Mtmners  and  CustomsJ}  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese, 
wiw,  without  being  mere  savages,  have  lived  for  many  ages  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  form  a  peculiarly  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  we  there- 
fore propose,  under  this  general  head,  to  enter  into  more  detail  than  usual, 
regarding  the  physical  constitution,  habits,  domestic  economy,  religion,  &c. 
of  this  singular  people.  The  following  able  summary  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  extracted  from  the  *  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  will  be  of  service  in  introducing 
our  more  minute  details ;  while  the  view  given  in  another  chapter  of  the 
government,  laws,  &c  of  the  Chinese  will  afford  a  material  assistance  to 
the  reader  in  forming  his  estimate  of  their  national  diaracter. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Country  and  Us  Inhabitants»'2  '*  When 
an  European  Brst  sets  his  foot  in  China,  he  will  find  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  the  buildmgs,  and  the  people,  so  totally  different  from  any  thing 
he  had  before  seen,  that  he  might  fancy  himself  to  be  transported  into  a 
new  world.  In  the  long  line  of  internal  navigation  between  the  capital  and 
Cantcm,  of  1,200  miles,  with  but  one  short  interruption,  he  will  observe 
erery  variety  of  surface,  but  disposed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  great 
masses ;  for  many  days  he  will  see  nothing  but  one  uniform  extended  plain, 
without  the  smdlest  variety ;  again,  for  as  many  days,  he  will  be  hemmed 
in  between  precipitous  mountains  of  the  same  naked  character,  and  as  un- 
▼mxied  in  tiieir  appearance  as  the  plains ;  and,  lastly,  a  10  or  12  days'  sail 
among  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses,  will  complete  the  catalogue  of  mono- 
tonons  uniformity ;  but  whether  he  crosses  the  dry  plaint  of  Petchelee  and 
8faanntung,  abounding  with  cotton  and  all  varieties  of  grain  and  pulse, — 
the  more  varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan,  fertile  in  silk,  in  yellow  cotton,  in 
fruits,  m  the  staple  commodity  of  grain,  and  in  every  thing  that  constitutes 
the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people, — the  dreary 
swamps,  morasses,  and  extensive  lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  Kiang-see, 
srhere  men  subsist  by  fishing,— or  its  naked  and  picturesque  mountains  to 
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the  southward,  famous, for  its  porcelain  mannfiictories,-— or  whether  he  de- 
scend to  the  fertile  plains  of  Quan-tung,  on  which  almost  all  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  East  may  be  said  to  be  concentEated,  the  grand  characteris- 
tic feature  is  still  the  same— a  redundant  population.  Every  where  he 
meets  with  large  masses  of  people,  but  mostly  of  one  sex ;  thousands  of 
men  in  a  single  group,  without  a  single  woman  mixing  among  them-^mea 
whose  long  gowns  and  petticoats  give  them  the  appearance  of  the  softer 
sex,  while  these  are  sparingly  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  back-ground,  peep- 
ing over  the  mud-walls,  or  partially  hid  behind  trees  or  bushes ;  whose 
short  jackets  and  trowsers  would  make  them  pass  for  men  among  strangers, 
if  their  braided  hair,  stuck  full  of  flowers,  and  their  little  cramped  and 
bandaged  feet,  did  not  betray  their  sex.  He  will  be  pleased  with  the  un- 
equivocal marks  of  good  humour  which  prevail  in  every  crowd,  uninter- 
rupted and  unconcerned  by  the  bawling  of  some  unhappy  victim  suffering 
under  the  lash  of  magisterial  correction ;  and  he  will  be  amused  at  the 
awkward  exertions  of  the  softer  sex  to  hobble  out  of  sight,  when  taken  by 
surprise ;  but  his  slumbers  will  be  interrupted  on  the  nights  of  the  full 
moon  by  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  squibs  and  crackers,  gongs  and  trumpets* 
and  other  accompaniments  of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  constant  succession  of  large  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  with  high 
walls,  lofty  gates,  and  more  lofty  pagodas,  laige  navigable  rivers,  com- 
municating by  artificial  canals,  both  crowded  with  barges  for  passengers, 
and  barks  for  burden,  as  different  from  each  other,  in  every  river  and  every 
canal,  as  they  are  all  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  rest  of  the 
world, — ^will  present  to  the  traveller  an  animated  picture  of  activity,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.  He  will  behold,  in  the  lakes  and  morasses,  every 
little  islet  crowned  with  villages  and  mud  hovels.  He  will  observe  birds 
(the  leutse  or  cormorant)  catching  fish ;  and  men  in  the  water,  with  jars 
on  their  heads,  fishing  for  birds.  He  will  see  shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from 
floating  habitations,  obedient  to  the  sound  of  a  whistle ;  carts  on  the  land, 
driven  by  the  wind ;  and  barges  on  the  water,  moving  by  wheels, 
like  those  recently  invented  in  Europe,  for  propelling  the  steam-boats. 
Among  other  strange  objects,  he  will  observe,  at  every  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  small  military  guard-hotises,  with  a  few  soldiers  fantastically  dress- 
ed in  paper  helmets  and  quilted  petticoats,  making  use  of  the  fan,  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  if  an  officer  of  rank  should 
pass  them. 

He  will  observe  that  the  meanest  hut,  with  walls  of  day,  and  a  roof  of 
thatch,  is  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  of  the  same  shape,  with  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy,  constructed  of  blue  bricks,  and  its  tiled  roof  supported  on 
pillars.  He  will  notice  that  the  luxury  of  glass  is  wanting  in  the  windows 
of  both ;  and  that,  while  one  admits  a  free  passage  to  the  air,  the  other  but 
imperfectly  resists  the  weather,  and  as  imperfectly  admits  the  light,  whether 
through  oiled  paper,  silk  gauze,  pearl  shell,  or  horn. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
than  the  general  nakedness  of  the  country  as  to  trees  and  hedge-rows,  ot 
which  the  latter  have  no  existence,  and  the  former  exist  only  in  clumps 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  public  officers,  or  the  temples  of  Fo,  or  Tao-tse. 
No  green  meadows  will  meet  his  eye ;  no  cattle  enliven  the  scene ;  the 
only  herbage  is  on  the  narrow  ridges  which  divide  the  plots  of  grain,  or 
brown  fallow,  as  in  the  common  fields  of  England.  The  terraced  hills  he 
will  probably  observe  to  be  terminated  with  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  pagoda, 
the  only  objects  in  the  distance  that  catch  the  eye.     But  the  bridges  on 
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the  canals,  of  every  variety  of  shape, — circular,  eliiplical,  horae-ahoe,  go- 
thic— «lighl  and  unstable  as  they  are,  are  objects  that,  by  their  novelty  and 
Tariety,  most  attract  notice;  and  the  monumental  architecture,  which 
sdoms  the  cemeteries  under  every  form,  from  the  lowly  tent-shaped 
dwellings  to  the  loftiest  column, — the  elevated  terraces,  supported  by 
aemicircolar  walls, — and  the  round  hillocks,  which,  in  their  graduated  size, 
point  out  that  of  the  fother,  the  mother,  and  the  children,  according  to 
teniority,— -ere  among  the  most  interesting  objects  that  China  affords. 

If,  by  chance,  he  should  be  admitted  within  the  gates  of  one  of  their 
great  cities,  as  Pekin,  Nankin,  Sau-tcheou-foo,  Hang-tcheon-foo,  or  Can- 
ton, he  may  fismcy  himself,  from  the  low  houses  with  curved  overhanging 
roofe,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  chimney,  the  pillars,  poles,  flags,  and 
streamers,  to  have  got  into  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment.  The  glitter 
arising  from  the  gilding,  the  varnishing,  and  the  painting,  in  vivid  colours, 
thai  adorn  the  front  of  the  shops, — and,  in  particular,  the  gaily  painted 
lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper, — the  busy  multitude  all  in  mo- 
tion, and  all  of  one  sex, — the  painted  and  gilded  inscriptions  that,  in 
announcing  the  articles  dealt  in,  assure  the  passengers  that,  "  they  don't 
cheat  here," — the  confrued  noise  of  tinkers,  cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  in 
their  little  portable  workshops, — ^the  buying,  selling,  bartering,  and  bawl- 
ing, of  different  wares, — ^the  processions  of  men,  carrying  home  their  new- 
married  wives,  with  a  long  train  of  presents,  and  squalling  and  noisy  music ; 
or  carrying  to  the  grave  some  deceased  relation,  with  most  lamentable 
bowlings — ^tbe  mirth  and  burst  of  laughter  occasioned  by  jugglers,  conju- 
rars,  mountebanks,  quack-doctors,  musicians,  and  comedians ;  in  the  midst 
of  all  which  is  constantly  heard  a  strange  twanging  noise  from  the  barbers 
tweezers,  like  the  jarring  sound  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp, — the  magistrates 
and  officers,  attended  by  their  lictors,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  bearing  flags, 
umbrellas,  painted  lanterns,  and  other  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and 
office ; — all  these  present  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger  a  novel  and 
interesting  spectacle.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  this  busy  multitude  com- 
mence with  day-light,  and  cease  only  with  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  after 
which,  scarcely  a  whisper  is  heard,  and  the  streets  are  entirely  deserted. 

Towards  the  central  parts  of  China,  near  to  the  places  where  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Whang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  intersect  the  Ghrand 
canal,  a  scene,  magnificent  beyond  description,  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  traveller ;  here  he  will  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  bustle  and  business. 
The  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience  and  of  plea- 
smne,  some  gliding  down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working 
against  it  by  sails,  oars,  or  wheels,  and  others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks 
on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered  with  towns  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance  along  the  canab  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  almost  without  interruption, — the  vast  number  of  light  stone 
bridges,  of  one,  two,  and  three  arches, — ^the  temples  occurring  in  frequent 
succession,  with  their  double  and  triple  tiers  of  roofs — the  Pei-los,  or  tri- 
ple gatewa3r8,  in  commemoration  of  some  honest  man  or  chaste  virgin,—- 
the  £ace  of  the  surrounding  country,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, — the  apparent 
happy  condition  of  the  numerous  inhabitants,  indicated  by  their  cheerful 
looks  and  substantial  clothing,  chiefly  in  silk, — such  are  the  scenes  which 
presented  themselves  to  our  countrymen  who  composed  the  embassy  of 
the  £ari  of  Macartney,  and  were  repeated  to  those  who  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst.   He  would  probably  be  mistaken,  however,  in  inferrii^  the  general 
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bappy  state  of  the  people*  or  beautiful  appearance  of  the  country,  from  wlwt 
mi^t  occur  along  thto  great  line  of  commniucation  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremiUee  of  the  empire.  The  Dutch  embaaey  aeCting  o«t 
In  the  winter*  when  the  canals  were  frosen*  proceeded  by  a  different  routes 
and  the  inconveniences  they  suffered,  are  such  as  can  scarcely  be  credited 
to  have  occurred  in  any  nation  removed  but  a  few  degrees  fnnn  the  savage 
state.  The  fiace  of  the  country  was  dreary,  without  a  visible  trace  of  cul- 
tivation, or  a  hovel  of  any  kind,  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  toge- 
ther. In  many  parts  the  surface  was  covered  with  water,  and  the  mud 
hovels  completely  melted  down.  Very  few  cities,  towns  or  villages^  oe- 
cured  in  their  route,  and  those  were  dmost  universally  in  a  ruinous  oen- 
dition.  Near  to  the  capital  they  passed  a  city  exhibiting  only  a  mass  of 
ruins.  It  was  not  before  they  had  crossed  the  Yellow  River  that  the 
prints  of  wheel-carriages  marked  out  the  road.  The  people  every  where 
appeared  indigent  and  oppressed,  equally  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  h«- 
manity  and  hospitality.  The  Dutch  were  carried  in  small  bamboo  dwirsy 
each  having  four  bearers,  so  weak  and  tottering  that  they  could  seldom  go 
through  the  day's  journey ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  they  halted  in 
the  middle  of  a  cold  night,  in  an  open  and  uninhabited  part  of  the  country, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without  a  hovel  of  any  kind 
to  afford  them  shelter ;  and  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  day's  journey, 
the  lodgings  appropriated  for  their  reception  were  so  miserable,  admitting, 
on  all  sides,  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  that  they  generally  preferred  taking  a 
little  rest  in  their  bamboo  chairs.  They  observed  on  the  road  old  nsen 
and  young  women  travelling  in  wheelbarrows,  sometimes  in  litters  or  chairs 
carried  by  a  couple  of  asses,  one  being  fixed  between  the  poles  before  and 
one  behind.  The  rivers  were  without  bridges,  and  crossed,  when  not  Cor- 
dable,  by  rafts  oi  bamboo.  All  this  is  corroborated  by  a  subsequent  publi- 
cation of  Voyage  a  Pe'kingf  by  M*  de  Guignes :  and  hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  China,  like  other  countries,  has  its  fertile  and  its  desolate  dis- 
tricts, and  that  much  information  is  yet  required  to  form  a  competent  no- 
tion of  the  real  state  and  condition  of  this  mighty  empire." 

Phifsical  Con*tUuUon.2  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Chinese  indi- 
cates a  Tartar  origin,  although,  from  inhabiting  a  warmer  climate,  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Tartars  in  strength  of  character  and  firmness  of  nerve. 
Both  have  those  peculiarities  of  feature  and  complexion  which  distinguish 
almost  all  the  northern  Asiatics.  A  complexion  olive  or  brunette ;  hair 
and  eyes  black,  the  latter  small,  and  elliptical  at  the  end  nearest  to  the 
nose;  foreheads  wide ;  cheek-bones  high^  chins  pointed,  which,  with  the 
mode  of  shaving  the  hair,  gives  to  the  head  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
cone ;  noses  flat^  ears  large,  figure  in  general  broad  and  square — ^these  are  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  race.  A  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  Mr  Barrow.  **  The  form  of  their  persons,"  he  says,  *^  in  the  re- 
markable smallness  of  the  joints  and  the  extremities,  their  voices  and  man- 
ner of  speaking,  their  temper,  their  colour  and  features,  and  particnlariy 
their  singularly  shaped  eye,  are  nearly  alike.  They  also  agiee  in  the 
broad  root  of  the  nose,  or  great  distance  between  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
oblique  position  of  ihese,  which,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  European  subjects,  are  depressed  toward  the  nose."  From  these 
fiacts,  Mr  Barrow  Uiinks  it  probable,  that  an  ancient  intercoorse  subsisted 
between  China  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  nor  is  the  physical  like- 
ness greatly  overweighed  by  mental  dissimilitude ;  for  making  allowance 
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for  the  diffisranca  of  edncBtion,  he  comtden  tlNft  the  eptitude  of  a  Hotten- 
tot in  acquiring  and  combining  ideesy  and  his  powefs  of  imitaden,  are  not 
lesB  than  those  of  a  Chinese. 

Ranks,']  The  people  of  China  may  be  airanged  under  seven  geoeiml 
dasses :  the  Mmdaiina  or  officers  of  the  state^  the  military,  men  #f  learn* 
ing,  priests,  hnsbandmen,  merchants,  and  artisans.  The  term  MamUuin 
is  a  Portngoese  word,  nnknown  to  the  Chinese,  but  applied  by  the  Jesnit 
missionaries  to  those  in  authority  generally.  Of  Mandarins,  the  degrees 
are  numerous,  both  in  the  OTii  iod  militaiy  service ;  but  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous and  unprofitable  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  these,  or  the  difbr*- 
ent  badges  by  which  they  are  distingnnhed.  Honours  are  not  hereditary 
in  China,  with  the  exception  of  those  held  by  the  descendants  of  Confaci* 
us  and  Mencius,  and  those  possessed  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 
There  may  be  said  to  be  no  middle  class  of  men  in  China.  If  an  indiri* 
dual,  by  trade  or  industry  in  his  profession,  should  accumulate  riches,  he 
is  obliged  to  enjoy  them  as  much  in  private  as  possible,  for  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  district  would  find  little  difficulty  in  bringing  him  within 
the  pale  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  in  laying  his  property  under  confisca- 
tion. 

Z>»'ssff.]]  The  chief  part  of  the  Chinese  dress,  like  that  of  many  eastern 
nations,  consists  of  a  long  robe  which  readms  almost  to  the  ground :  the 
sleeves,  which  at  the  shovdden  are  wide,  and  ^ich  become  straiter  at  the 
wrist,  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  hand.  This  robe  is  folded  one  part 
over  another,  and  fostened  on  the  right  side  by  several  buttons  of  gold  or 
silver.  Over  the  robe  is  worn  a  girdle  of  silk,  of  which  the  ends  generally 
extend  to  the  knees.  In  a  sheath  suspended  from  the  girdlo,  are  a  knife 
and  a  pair  of  small  sticks  which  are  used  as  forks.  Their  shirts  are  short 
and  wide ;  they  are  mode  of  difierent  kinds  of  ck»th,  though  generally  of 
cotton,  and  are  sometimes  prevented  frmn  adhering  to  the  skin,  by  a  silken 
net  which  is  worn  under  them.  Their  drawers  uHbich  are  wide,  are  made 
Bomedmes  of  linen,  sometimes  of  cotton ;  but  in  winter  such  as  can  afford 
it,  have  them  Hned  with  fur.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  the  neck  is 
bare ;  but  when  cold,  it  is  covered  with  a  collar,  or  necklace,  made  of  silk 
or  Inr,  and  fisstened  to  the  upper  garment.  In  winter,  the  people  of  rank 
in  the  north  line  the  whole  upper  garment  with  for.  Others  must  be  con- 
tented, to  preserve  appearsnces,  by  having  for  trimmings.  On  the  long 
robe,  a  kind  of  upper  garment  is  sometimes  worn,  of  which  the  sleeves  are 
very  wide  but  short.  The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  a  cleanly  people, 
ettber  in  their  persons  or  dress.  They  seldom  dumge  their  under  garments 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  them ;  never  employ  the  bath,  either  cold  or 
warm ;  make  no  use  of  soap,  and  scarcely  ever  wash  tbeir  bodies ;  and 
even  the  interior  wrappers  of  the  ladies'  feet,  are  allowed  to  ronuun  as  long 
as  they  will  hold  together.  They  carry  no  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  but  wipe 
their  dirty  hands  upon  the  sleeves  of  their  gowns,  and  blow  their  noses  into 
small  pieces  of  paper,  which  their  attendants  have  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 
They  sleep  at  night,  huddled  up  under  a  coverlid,  nearly  in  the  same 
clothes  which  they  wear  through  the  day;  a  circumstance  which,  together 
with  their  general  filtlnness,  in  productive  of  an  abundant  tribe  of  vermin, 
which  the  highest  officers  of  the  empire  wiU  not  hesitate  to  call  their  at- 
tendants, even  in  public,  to  take  from  their  necks,  when  they  are  trouble- 
some ;  and  which,  when  caught,  they  very  composedly  put  between  their 
teeth. 

Almost  the  only  innovation  which  the  Tartans,  when  they  conquered 
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China,  were  able  to  introduce,  was  in  the  wearing  of  the  hair.  The 
Chinese  had  been  accustomed  to  preaenre  it  with  great  care ;  the  Tartars 
obliged  them  to  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  it.  Thejr  now  wear  only  a  lock 
upon  the  crown,  plaited  into  a  long  tail  something  like  the  lash  of  a  whip, 
and  extending  below  the  waist  sometimes  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
covering  of  the  head  is  generally  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  Tlie 
outside  is  of  cane,  wrought  in  a  fancifiil  manner,  and  the  inside  is  lined 
with  satin.  On  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  is  generally  worn  a 
tuft  of  red  hair.  This  head-dress,  though  common,  is  not  uniyersal,  since 
the  Chinese  have  hats  of  many  different  shapes.  Sometimes  they  are  in 
form  like  a  bell,  and  sometimes  with  very  broad  brims,  and  a  small  shal- 
low space  for  the  head.  Those  of  the  upper  ranks  nerer  go  abroad  with- 
out boots,  made  sometimes  of  cotton,  but  more  generally  of  satin,  or  some 
other  kind  of  silk,  except  when  they  ride,  and  then  they  hare  them  made 
of  pliant  leather.  When  at  home,  they  wear  slippers  of  silk.  The  slippers 
of  the  common  people  are  of  black  cotton  cloth.  No  inhabitant  of  China 
reckons  himself  completely  dressed  without  his  fan. 

The  different  ranks  in  China  are  distinguished  by  different  ornaments, 
and  different  dresses.  The  royal  colour  is  yellow.  The  different  classes 
of  mandarins  are  distinguished  by  knobs,  or  buttons  of  different  colours, 
worn  in  the  cap.  The  cap  is  white,  lined  with  red.  The  peculiar  orna- 
ments appropriated  to  different  ranks,  cannot  be  assumed  by  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent rank,  without  subjectmg  the  offender  to  a  severe  punishment.  White 
is  the  colour  of  mourning  in  China. 

The  dress  of  the  women  among  the  lower  orders  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  men.  A  cotton  frock,  tawdry  coloured  trowsers,  drawn  tight  by 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  show  off  an  overgrown  ankle,  swathed  round  with 
party-coloured  bandages,  and  a  dwarfish  foot,  ornamented  with  embroidery, 
are  the  principal  articles  in  the  female  dress,  which  are  decorated  with  ar- 
tificial flowers,  &c.  according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  wearer. 
Paints  are  used  universally.  The  teeth  are  tinged  green  and  yellow ;  and 
the  nails,  among  the  higher  classes,  kept  unpared  till  they  often  reach  a 
length  of  12  inches.  Bamboo  sheathes  are  used  to  preserve  them.  The 
desire  of  appearing  agreeable  has  nowhere  forced  upon  human  beings  a 
custom  more  preposterous,  than  that  adopted  by  the  Chinese  ladies,  of 
making  their  feet  as  little  as  possible.  A  female  child  is  no  sooner  bom, 
than  her  feet  are  tightly  wrapped  up,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  attaining 
their  natural  magnitude.  At  different  periods  these  bandages  are  renewed, 
till,  by  continued  torture,  the  foot  is  effectually  confined  to  the  fashionable 
size.  The  shoe  of  a  full  grown  lady  of  quality,  is  often  not  more  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  less  than  two  in  breadth.  Instead  of  walking, 
she  hobbles  with  an  awkward  and  painful  motion,  so  that  a  Chinese  beauty 
is  what  in  other  countries  would  be  called  a  cripple. 

The  laws  of  China  prohibit  the  dressing  of  children  in  silks  and  furs. 
The  head  cannot  be  covered,  till  the  individual  be  of  a  certain  age.  The 
assumption  of  the  cap,  like  that  of  the  toga  among  the  Romans,  is  accom- 
panied with  considerable  ceremony.  The  person  is  informed  that  now  be 
has  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man,  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  boy,  and  that  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  by  the 
manly  habit. 

HouseM.2  The  Chinese  hare  not  received  their  rules  of  architecture 
from  any  other  nation.  Their  structures  are  totally  unlike  to  any  thing  iu 
Europe.     To  him  who  has  formed  his  taste  by  the  orders  established  iu 
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the  Western  world,  their  buildings,  no  donbt,  Appear  fantastic ;  but  they 
moBt  be  GonfiBssed  to  have  a  species  of  beanty  peculiar  to  themselres,  and 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  precise  idea.  Such  an  idea  may  be 
most  admntageonsly  acquired  from  representations  of  Chinese  architecture. 
Tlie  buildings  of  the  Chinese,  both  public  and  private,  are  of  wood,  and 
when  intended  for  dwelling  houses  have  rarely  more  than  one  floor.  For 
both  these  drcnmstances  the  same  causes  have  been  assigned.  The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  make  low  houses,  built  of  the  lightest  materials,  the 
most  eligible.  The  extreme  dampness  of  the  climate,  joined  to  the  warmth 
of  the  southern  and  jthe  cold  of  Uie  northern  provinces,  make  houses  built 
of  stones  at  all  times  inconvenient,  and  on  some  occasions  uninhabitable. 
From  some  buildings  still  remaining,  it  appears  that  houses  of  many  floors 
were  formerly  in  use,  but  they  have  long  yielded  to  the  more  convenient 
dwellings  of  one  floor.  The  houses  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
generally  much  crowded.  A  multitude  of  small  apartments  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  slight  partitions,  or  by  mats.  Each  of  these  apartments 
is  inhabited  by  what,  in  Europe,  would  be  called  a  distinct  family.  The 
whole  building  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  within 
wbich  dwells  a  Chinese  family,  often  consisting  of  three  generations,  with 
all  their  wives  and  children.  If  the  population  in  China,  therefore,  were 
estimated  from  the  number  of  houses,  the  calculation  must  be  made  on 
principles  different  from  those  common  in  Europe.  Except  in  cities,  the 
houses  are  seldom  collected  in  groups.  They  are  scattered  about  the 
country  in  unconnected  situations.  Tliey  are  said  to  exhibit  a  neat  and 
cleanly  appearance.  Each  house  has  a  separate  apartment,  in  which  the 
whole  inhabitants  eat. 

Marriag'es*'}  In  China  polygamy  is  not  absolutely  forbidden :  but  de- 
cency, good  sense,  and  sometimes  poverty,  confine  by  flBur  the  greater  part 
to  one  wife.  The  desire  of  issue,  particularly  of  inale  issue,  sometimes 
jMompts  him  who  despairs  of  having  children  by  his  first  wife,  to  take  a 
secondy  who,  when  he  has  attained  his  wishes,  is  generally  dismissed.  But 
though  a  man  cannot,  with,  propriety,  have  more  than  one  wife,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  several  concubines,  a  privilege,  from  the  abuse  of  which,  the 
poverty  of  the  generality  of  the  people  is  a  sufficient  preventative.  Be- 
sides the  condition  of  a  concubine  is  so  disagreeable,  that  few  are  willing 
to  dispose  of  their  daughters  for  that  purpose.  They  are  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  lawful  wife.  They  serve  her  on  all  occasions.  Their  chil- 
dren are  accounted  hers,  and  address  her  alone  as  their  mother.  Marriage 
cannot,  in  several  cases,  be  legally  contracted.  If  the  woman  be  formerly 
betrothed,  the  marriage  a  void«  If  the  female,  who  has  been  represented 
as  being  beautiful,  fq)pear  to  be  in  reality  ugly,  the  contract  is  not  binding. 
No  mandarin  can  marry  the  relation  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  province 
wbich  he  governs.  No  marriage  can  be  consummated,  while  any  of  the 
parties  are  in  mourning,  or  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  misfortune.  Two 
brothers  cannot  be  married  to  two  sisters,  nor  can  a  widower  give  his  son 
to  the  daughter  of  that  widow  whom  ho  may  choose  for  his  own  wife. 
The  women  are  closely  confined,  not  being  permitted  to  converse  with  any 
of  the  male  sex,  unless  some  of  their  nearest  relations.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  in  quest  of  a  wife,  is  never  permitted  to  see  his  mistress.  He 
trusts  entirely  to  the  information  of  a  female  mediator,  who  reports  the 
character  and  the  possessions  of  the  intended  spouse  In  Europe,  a  lover, 
when  employed  in  the  prabe  of  his  mistress,  is  often  accused  of  describing 
imaginary  charms.     If  ever  an  unmarried  inhabitant  of  China  attempt  any 
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UuDg  like  lore-poetiy,  he  must  bts  Itterally  guilty  of  tlie  same  faalt.  When 
the  anm  has  been  settled  which  the  bridegproom  is  to  pay  for  the  hride, 
eveiy  pretimuiary  is  supposed  to  be  adjusted.  When  the  fixed  day  of  eon- 
aammatton  arriTes,  the  hridegroom  plaees  himself  at  his  gate,  dreesed  in 
his  gayest  apparel.  He  there  waits  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  who  approaches 
locked  up  in  a  close  palanquin,  of  which  a  foithful  domestic  carries  the  key. 
It  is  detiFored  to  the  impatient  bridegroom,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  wiih 
eonsiderable  agitation,  proceeds  to  open  the  door  of  the  palanquin,  and  to 
find  his  hopes  and  his  wishes  confirmed  or  disappointed.  If  the  female 
answers  not  the  picture  which  his  imagination  has  been  taught  to  form,  and 
if  he  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  her  parents  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  al- 
ready g^ven  for  her,  he  shuts  the  do<nr  and  sends  her  back  without  cere- 
mony. If  he  coneeives  that  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  bai^gain, 
he  makes  the  bride  descend.  To  display  the  gentility  of  her  feet,  she 
totters  into  his  mansion ;  and  the  scene  is  concluded  with  that  festivity, 
whidi,  on  such  occasions,  is  common  in  all  countries.  The  recluse  life  of 
a  Chinese  woman  does  not  terminate  with  her  marriage.  She  is  stUI  se- 
cluded from  the  oonyerBatwn  of  all  bnt  her  domestics.  The  husband  who 
strictly  observes  the  ceremonial  law,  has  in  his  house,  at  least,  two  apart- 
ments, the  most  remote  for  his  wife,  the  other  for  himself.  She  must  not 
quit  her  apartment  without  some  urgent  reason.  It  is  eyen  indecent  for 
the  husband  too  frequently  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy. 

Divorce  is  allowed  in  China  for  several  causes,  of  which  some,  in 
Europe,  would  be  accounted  very  frivolous.  Adultery  subjects  the 
party  not  only  to  be  divorced,  but  to  be  put  to  death.  A  man  may 
divorce  his  wife  if  he  appear  to  have  any  rational  cause  to  be  jealous 
of  her.  Mutual  dislike,  or  incompatibility  of  temper,  authorize  a  man 
to  put  away  his  wife.  Even  IcNiuacity  is,  in  the  book  of  ceremonies, 
reckoned  an  offence  sufiicient  to  subject  her  to  that  panishment.  The 
prevalence  of  such  a  law  in  Europe  would  probably  sUenee  many  a  h\r 
orator.  If  a  woman  however,  has  lost  her  parents  or  former  husband, 
and  has  mourned  for  them  three  years,  she  becomes  a  privileged  person, 
and  cannot  be  divorced  for  any  of  these  slight  causes.  The  woman  who 
absconds  from  her  husband,  if  she  can  be  recovered,  becomes  his  slave. 
The  female  sex,  however,  is  not  without  its  privileges.  If  a  husband  aban- 
dons his  wife  for  the  space  of  three  years,  by  laying  her  case  before  a 
mandarin,  she  may  be  authorized  to  take  another  husband.  When  the  law 
gives  a  husband  so  much  power  over  his  wife,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  abused.  The  wives,  accordingly,  are 
often  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection ;  are  forced  to  wait  behind  their  hus- 
bands while  they  eat  at  table,  and  to  perform  all  the  drudgery  of  a  menial 
servant. 

Marriage  of  the  Dead."]  In  the  interior  province  of  Shansi,  if  two 
friends  happen  to  lose,  the  one  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter,  unburied 
at  the  same  period  of  time,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  since  they  frequently 
keep  the  bodies  at  home  for  a  year  or  two,  then  the  parents  agree  to  marry 
them.  They  send  the  usual  presents  with  much  ceremony  and  music  ; 
after  ^ich  the  two  coffins  are  placed  togedier,  and  the  wedding  dances 
celebrated  before  them.  These  ceremonies  performed,  they  are  then  laid 
in  the  same  tomb ;  and  the  families  are  thmceforward  considered  as  re- 
lated. 

Biriks.']  The  birth  ci  a  son  is  a  season  of  great  rejoicing.  As  soon 
as  bom,  ha  receives  his  mtitg,  L  e.  little  or  infantine  name ;  )mt  girls  enjoy 
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no  rach  honoar,  being  called  simply  firet,  second,  third,  he*  according  to 
seniority.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  recdyes  his  tta^  or  manly  name. 
There  is  also  a  common  samame  borne  by  every  indiyidnal  of  the  family. 
None  of  the  Chinese  mles  of  good-breeding  are  more  precise  than  those 
which  regulate  the  nue  of  names.  The  emperor  has  vanons  names  for 
various  occasions,  snch  as  the  imperial  name,  the  year  name,  the  posthu* 
moos  name,  &c.  The  imperial  name  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  Tao^kwangp 
*  the  light  of  reason.*  The  Chinese  cannot  he  fned  from  the  charge  of  female 
infandcide ;  but  travellers  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  extent  of  this  crime* 
Early  marriages  are  constantly  encouraged  by  the  parents,  and  almost  en« 
forced  by  religion,  so  that  many  engage  in  the  oonjngal  state  without  'the 
power  or  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  pa* 
rents  sometimes  are  tempted  to  expose  their  female  oflbpring  in  public  plai^ 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  maintenance,  by  being  found  by  those 
officers  whom  government  has  appointed  for  this  purpose;  This  cause 
of  the  exposure  of  children  exists  in  Europe,  and  we  may  expect,  that  in 
China,  where  the  population  is  so  great,  and  where  subsistence  is  so  pre- 
carious, it  must  opente  still  more  powerfully.  To  this  cause  of  exposing 
children,  another  must  be  added.  In  several  of  the  provinces  of  China, 
the  bonzes,  or  priests,  under  the  influence  of  a  fanatic  cruelty,  by  them 
called  religion,  have  persuaded  their  ignorant  votaries,  that  to  throw 
their  children  into  a  river,  is  to  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
deity  of  the  stream — a  superstition  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  The 
whole  number  of  children,  however,  found  in  rivers  and  upon  the  high- 
ways, have  not  been  exposed  alive.  Owing  to  the  expensive  nature  of 
Chinese  fuutt«b,  the  parents  frequently  dispose  of  them  in  that  manner 
after  they  are  dead,  knowing  that  they  will  be  interred  at  the  public 
expense. 

HducaUmi.^  In  no  country  is  the  connexion  between  parents  and 
children  more  close,  or  the  subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
more  complete.  A  father  is  accountable  for  many  of  the  crimes  of  his 
children,  from  a  supposition  that  he  might  have  prevented  them.  A  son 
continues  a  minor  during  his  fathers  lifetime.  He  is  liable  to  all  his 
£ither  s  debts,  except  such  as  are  contracted  by  gaming.  An  adopted 
son  ia  under  the  same  subjection  to  his  nominal  father.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  writers  who  have  given  an  account  of  China,  the  education  of 
youth  is  an  object  of  particular  attention.  The  Chinese  have  been  said 
to  pat  in  practice  that  which  only  to  have  proposed  has  subjected  se- 
veral European  philosophers  to  ridicule.  In  the  higher  classes,  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  commencea  with  the  birth.  At  six,  he  is  taught  the  most 
common  numbers,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  universe. 
He  is  removed  from  his  sisters  at  seven,  and  is  no  longer  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  company.  At  eight,  he  commences  the  study  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness— a  study  which  in  China  is  not  the  least  laborious.  At  nine,  he  is 
expected  to  be  master  of  the  kalendar,  and  at  tea,  he  is  despatched  to  a 
public  school,  where,  till  he  be  thirteen,  he  is  employed  in  initiating  him- 
self in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  At  thirteen,  he  commences  the 
stndy  of  music,  and  at  this  time,  in  former  ages,  commenced  the  repetition 
of  the  moral  precepts,  which  were  all  in  verse,  a  custom  of  which  the 
sages  of  the  nation  now  lament  the  loss.  At  fifteen,  the  youth  commences 
the  practice  of  the  manly  exercises.  He  mounts  on  horseback,  and  ac- 
quires dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  At  twenty,  he  receives 
the  cap  of  manhood,  is  allowed  to  change  his  cotton  garments  for  others 
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of  silk,  and  is  admonished  not  to  dishonour  the  character  which  he  has  now 
assamed.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  perio<ls  of  this  coarse  of  educa- 
tion differ  according  to  the  progress  of  the  student ;  but  the  statement 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  a  Chinese  education.  Caution  and 
Teserve,  as  well  as  dissimulation  aad  selfishness,  are  among  the  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  perpetual  coercion ;  so  that  even  in  their  earliest  in- 
fancy they  are  taught  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  the  lively 
emotions  which  are  natural  to  that  age.  A  Chinese  boy  has  all  the  affect- 
ed sedateness,  stiffness,  and  formality  of  a  Quaker ;  and  in  after  life  he 
becomes  cold  and  ceremonious  even  to  his  near  relations.  The  education 
of  females  is  chiefly  such  as  may  fit  them  for  their  future  condition  in  life, 
that  is,  they  are  taught  to  love  solitude  and  to  be  silent ;  an  undertaking 
which  the  ill-natured  would  pronounce  impossible.  They  are  inspired  with 
a  love  of  modesty,  and  if  their  parents  can  afford  it,  they  are  instructed  in 
such  other  arts,  as,  to  their  useful  qualities,  may  add  somewhat  that  is 
agreeable. 

DomeHic  Life  and  iyietr\  The  Chinese  are  frugal  and  retired  in  their 
mode  of  living,  and  have  a  regularity  and  invariableness  of  domestic  ha- 
bits, not  common  elsewhere.  They  rise  at  day-break,  and  retire  to  rest 
at  sun-set,  and  seldom  meet  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse  or  amuse- 
ment. Those  who  are  in  affluence  are  served  by  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and 
generally  keep  sumptuous  tables.  Rice,  vegetables,  fish,^  poultry,  and 
especially  pork,  are  the  common  articles  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  horses  and 
asses  is  a  fovourite  dish  among  the  Tartars.  The  more  glutinous  any  sub- 
stance is,  the  more  it  is  relished  by  the  Chinese,  and  hence  they  have  a 
great  passion  for  certain  sea-weeds.  Cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  pickles 
and  preserves,  fresh  fruits  cooled  in  ice,  ragouts,  soups,  and  pastry,  are 
common  requisites  of  a  Chinese  dinner,  and  go  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  culinary  art.  The  g^eat  body  of  the  common  people,  how- 
ever, live  very  miserably.  Rice,  garlic,  and  cabbage,  fried  in  rancid  oil, 
are  the  choicest  articles  of  their  diet ;  and  one  of  their  most  delicate 
dishes  is  made  of  birds'-nests.  Worms,  frogs,  rats,  dogs,  and  ofisd  of  all 
kinds,  they  devour ;  and  stick  not  even  at  putrid  carcases.  A  few  earthen- 
ware jars  and  basins,  with  an  iron  chafing-dish,  pot,  and  frying-pan,  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  household  furniture.  Tea  is  an  universal  be- 
verage ;  but  the  poor  are  obliged  to  economize  it,  and  boil  the  same 
leaves  over  and  over  a;j^ain.  What  is  called  wine  in  China  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  wines  of  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  spirituous  liquor  ob- 
tained from  grain ;  in  the  northern  provinces  from  millet,  and  in  the 
southern  from  rice.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and  is  said  to 
be  free  of  that  empyreumatic  odour,  so  generally  perceptible  in  European 
spirituous  liquors.  From  the  same  materials  is  obtained,  by  a  different 
process,  a  kind  of  vinous  liquor,  of  a  muddy  appearance,  and  said  to  be 
disagreeable  to  strangers. 

Chinese  Inns."]     If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated >  that  the  degree  of 

*  The  Chiaese  have  a  method  of  hatchinjf  spawn  of  fish,  and  thus  nrotectiog  it  from 
those  accidents  which  ordinarily  destroy  so  lar^^e  a  portion  of  it.  Tne  fishermen  col- 
lect with  care,  on  the  margin  and  surface  of  the  water,  all  those  gelatinous  masses 
which  contain  the  spawn  of  fish.  After  they  have  found  a  sufficient  quantity,  they 
fill  with  it  the  shell  of  a  fresh  hen  egg,  which  they  have  previously  emptied,  stop  up 
the  holes,  and  put  it  under  a  sitting  fowl.  At  the  expiration  of  a  ctTtain  number  of 
days,  they  break  the  shell  in  water  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  youug  fry  are  presently 
hatched,  and  are  kept  in  pure  fresh  water  till  they  are  large  enough  to  be  thrown  into 
the  pond  with  the  old  fish.  The  sale  of  spawn,  for  this  purpose,  forma  an  important 
branch  of  trade  In  China. 
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dYiliaAtion  which  a  country  has  attained  may  he  estimated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  its  inns,  Chinese  civilization  is  not  yet  very  great,  for  the  inns  of 
China  are  generally  mean  and  inconvenient,  being  for  the  most  part  nothing 
but  four  walls  made  of  earth,  without  plaster  or  flooriiu2^,  except  on  the 
principal  roads  of  the  empire,  where  they  are  sometimes  large  and  hand- 
some. Bat  it  is  necessary  for  travellers  who  wish  to  sleep  comfortably  to 
carry  their  own  beds  (commonly  a  quilt  oi  two)  with  them ;  otherwise 
they  woald  have  to  sleep  on  a  mat. 

Amusements  and  Festivals.']  Games  of  chance  are  the  most  common 
amnsements  of  the  Chinese.  Cards  and  dice  are  almost  always  carried 
about ;  and  a  game  called  tscH^maliy  very  common  among  the  populace,  is 
substitnted  for  them  when  they  are  not  at  hand.  It  is  accompanied 
by  great  noise  and  gesticulation.  Chess  is  a  common  amusement  with  the 
higher  orders,  but  it  differs  from  ours  in  name,  place,  and  movements  of 
the  pieces.  Cock,  quail,  and  locust  fighting,  are  sports  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese are  immoderately  fond ;  as  well  as  plajrs  and  dances,  the  latter  of 
which  are  merely  wretched  ballets.  In  their  public  festivals,  fire-works 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  In  these  they  are  said  to  excel  Europeans. 
Among  their  festivals,  one  consists  in  the  emperor  publicly  tilling  the 
ground,  a  ceremony  intended  to  preserve  and  nourish  a  spirit  for  agricul- 
ture, and  which  is  accompanied  with  much  pomp  and  many  exhibitions. 
Another  festival  is  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  during 
which  all  public  business  is  suspended,  visits  are  mutually  paid,  and 
presents  are  made.  The  festival,  called  the  Feast  of  Lanthoms,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  those  which  the  Chinese  celebrate.  The  time 
of  celebration  is  generally  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  day  of  the  first 
month.  During  that  time,  in  every  quarter  are  to  be  seen  numerous  lan- 
thoms, adorned  with  elegant  devices,  and  illuminated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner.  All  the  deceptions  of  the  magic  lanthorn  are  displayed,  and  the 
evenings  are  concluded  with  fire-works. 

Ceremonies.']  In  the  matter  of  courtesy,  the  Chinese  sorpass  all  other 
people  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  so  blended  with  absurd  forms  and  cere- 
monies as  to  betray  the  heartlessness  of  their  professions,  and  to  make 
their  intercourse  with  one  another  a  weary  round  of  childish  and  contempti- 
ble forms.  They  are  not  only  bound  to  prostrations  in  the  emperor  s  pre- 
sence, but  have  a  set  of  phrases  which  it  would  be  death  to  forget  when 
addressing  him ;  and  the  profundity  of  the  bow,  and  the  posture  of  the 
body  required  on  every  different  occasion,  from  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror himself  to  a  visit  from  one  tradesman  with  another,  are  made  es- 
sential parts  of  legislation  and  education.  As  an  instance  of  their  ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness,  the  following  account  of  an  ordinary  Chinese 
entertainment  may  be  given.  The  person  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
in  earnest,  when  he  invites  his  friend  to  dine  at  his  house,  knows 
that  his  first  invitation  will  not  be  accepted.  He  takes  care,  there- 
fore, to  despatch  a  card'  on  the  evening  before,  another  next  morning, 
and  a  third  just  before  dinner.  The  host  receives  each  of  his  guests 
at  his  gate,  and  with  many  bows,  and  much  form,  introduces  them 
to  the  hall,  where  he  again  salutes  them  individually.     Wine  is  brought 

*  It  frill  perhaps  be  thought  a  remarkable  clrcumgtanee,  that,  among  the  Chinese 
eeremonies,  the  musioaaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  described  a  oustrm  similar 
to  the  modem  European  use  of  viMing  cardi ;  but  instead  of  a  mere  card,  the  Chinese 
visitor  leavea  a  little  600^  of  about  twelve  pages,  in  which  nothing  is  written  but  his 
name,  with  various  epithets  of  sulmiiisiveness  and  reverence  towards  the  person  at 
whose  house  it  is  Isft. 
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to   bun   in  a  sioaU  cvp,  of  whidi  he  taken  hold  with  both  his 
He  again  makes  a  bow  to  each  of  his  guests,  and  ad^rancing  towards  the  front 
of  the  hall,  he  raises  his  eyes  and  the  cup  towards  heayen,  and  then  poors  tbe 
wine  npon  the  gitraod.     More  wine  is  brought ;  he  pours  it  into  the  cup, 
and  hastens  to  place  it  on  a  table  before  his  principal  guest.     The  guest* 
no  less  polite  than  his  host,  preTents  him,  by  having  a  cup  aheady  on  his 
table,  by  calling  for  wioe,  and  endeayouring  to  place  it  on  a  table  heian 
the  master  of  the  house.     When  this  ceremonial  strife,  which  contimiea  a 
considerable  time,  has  been  adjusted  with  the  principal  visitant,  it  mart  be 
repeated  with  every  individual  guest ;  of  whom  each  endeavours  to  excel 
the  other  in  the  extent,  that  is  to  say,  the  tediousness  of  his  good  breeding. 
All  this,  however   is  only  an  introductory  ceremony :  the  company  have 
not  yet  had  their  proper  seats  assigned  them*     An  upper  servant  condiictB 
the  principal  guest  to  an  elbow-chair  covered  with  embroidery.   The  guest 
declines  the  honour,  and  refuses  positively  what  he  is  resolved  to  accept. 
Each  of  the  visitants  is  led  to  his  chair  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  with 
equal  strenuousness  each  of  the  guests  protests  against  the  honour  dime 
him.     Wine  is  again  brought  in,  for,  in  China,  to  drink  before  dinner  ia 
genteel.     The  principal  waiter,  falling  down  on  one  knee,  begs  the  gnesla 
to  take  a  glass.     Each  lays  bold  of  bis  cup  with  both  his  hands,  raifies  it 
to  his  forehead,  then  brings  it  lower  than  the  table,  and  then,  with  deliber- 
ation, he  nuses  it  to  his  month,  and  drinks  slowly,  taking  several  chraogfats. 
The  first  course  is  introduced ;  each  produceis  his  small  sticks,  wfaich'^terve 
him  in  the  place  of  knife  and  fork.     But  though  the  meat  be  presented, 
none  presumes  to  eat,  till  the  waiter  earnestly  begs  the  guests  to  partake  of 
what  is  offered.    At  the  same  instant  each- commences ;  the  little  sticka  .are 
brandished,  and  the  meat  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  while  tbe  whole  ipora- 
pany,  observing  each  others  motions,  keep  time  with  a  regularity  little. in- 
ferior to  that  necessary  in  military  evolutions.  Tbe  entertainment  graLeraily 
consists  of  twenty-four  dishes,  of  which  each  is  introduced  and  begun  with 
the  same  ceremonials,  and  eaten  with  a  similar  regularity.  Frequent  draughts 
of  wine  are  taken  during  the  repast,  but  the  same  regularity  is  not  observed, 
as  at  first.  The  first  part  of  the  entertainment  is  concluded  with  tea.  After 
tea,  the  guests  retire  to  another  hall,  or  to  a  garden,  till  the  dessert  be  in- 
troduced, which,  like  the  dinner,  consists  of  twenty-four  dishes,  or,  more 
properly,  courses,  and  which  is  eaten  with  ceremonies  differing  little  from 
those  already  described.     After  the  dessert,  larger  cops  are  set  down,  and 
the  guests  are  requested  to  drink  more  freely.     It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  these  entertainments,  with  ail  their  attendant  forms,  occupy  a  consi* 
derable  time.     They  begin  early  in  the  evening,  but  are  never  terminated 
before  midnight.     Each  of  the  guests,  when  he  departs,  gives  a  small  sum 
to  the  domestics.     He  then  goes  home  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  several  ser- 
vants, bearing  lantboms  formed  of  oiled  paper,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
name  and  quality  of  their  master.     Next  day  each  of  the  guests  returns  a 
card  of  thanks  to  their  host.     In  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  dramatic 
representations  are  sometimes  displayed.     The  women  are  never  permitted 
to  form  part  of  any  company ;  when  the  plays  are  acted,  they  are  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  see  them  without  being  seen. 

From  this  specimen  may  be  inferred  the  general  formality  of  Chinese 
manners ;  and  the  European  advocates  for  the  forms  of  what  is  called  good 
breeding,  may  very  reasonably  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  equal  their 
eastern  friends. 

When  such  are  the  ceremonials  of  a  private  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be 
^ected  that  public  business  will  be  less  formal.     When  Macartney  was 
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receired  as  ambaisador  at  the  Chinese  court,  a  long  dispute  took  place  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  salate  the  emperor,  or  his  empty 
throne.  The  Chinese  reqaired  a  complete  prostration,  an  act  which  the 
ambassador  conceived  to  he  too  humiliating ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  con- 
siderable altercation,  that  the  British  were  permitted  to  testify  their  respect 
to  the  Chinese  monarch,  in  the  same  form  as  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Funerals.']  The  formality  which  has  accompanied  a  native  of  China 
during  his  life,  does  not  leave  him  at  his  death.  To  appear,  then,  with 
suitable  decorum,  employs  the  thoughts  of  half  his  life,  and  half  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  is  expended  on  an  elegant  coffin,  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
moat  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  most  va- 
luable furniture.  The  greatest  misfortune  which  attends  poverty  is  the 
inability  to  purchase  a  coffin ;  and  the  filial  piety  of  a  son  has  sometimes 
extended  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  sell  his  liberty,  that  with  the  price  he 
might  purchase  for  his  father  this  necessary  apparatus  of  mortality. 

When  a  person  dies,  he  is  immediately  dressed  in  his  best  clothes ;  and, 
if  during  his  life  he  enjoyed  any  office,  he  is  decorated  with  its  badges.  He 
is  placed  in  his  coffin,  where  he  remains  in  state  generally  seven  days.  His 
nearest  relations  remain  in  the  house,  and  his  other  friends  wait  on  him 
every  day  to  pay  their  respects.  The  hall  of  ceremony  is  hung  with  white. 
Before  the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  stands  his  image,  or  an  orna- 
ment, on  which  his  name  is  inscribed,  with  lighted  candles,  perfumes,  and 
flowers.  The  visitants  salute  the  deceased  as  if  he  were  in  life  ;  they  ap- 
proach, and,  bending  downwards,  touch  the  earth  several  times  with  their 
heads.  These  salutations  are  returned  by  the  nearest  male  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  lie  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  a  back  corner  of  the  room ; 
they  creep  out,  upon  theif  hands  and  their  knees,  towards  those  whom  they 
are  to  salute ;  and,  without  rising,  creep  back  again.  The  females,  con- 
cealed behind  the  same  curtain,  by  their  shrieks,  at  regular  intervals,  testify 
their  grief. 

Aiier  these  ceremonies  have  continued  for  several  days,  and  after  every 
friend  has  received  repeated  invitations  to  attend  the  funeral,  the  procession 
at  length  commences.  A  great  number  of  men  march  in  the  front,  carry- 
ing images  of  slaves^  and  different  kinds  of  beasts.  Others  follow  them, 
with  standards,  flags,  and  censers  filled  with  perfumes.  A  band  of  music 
immediately  precedes  the  coffin,  playing  the  most  melancholy  airs.  The 
coffin  is  placed  upon  a  kind  of  machine,  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
men,  and  covered  with  a  splendid  canopy.  The  nearest  relation  follows, 
dressed  in  a  canvas  garment,  supporting  his  steps  with  a  staff.  The  other 
friends  and  relations  accompany  him,  dressed  in  white ;  and  the  procession 
is  closed  by  a  number  of  chairs,  covered  with  white,  in  which  are  carried 
the  female  relations.  The  grief  of  these  is  very  vociferous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  so  methodical,  that  it  is  more  like  art  than  sorrow.  The  body  is 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  here  those  who  have  attended  the  funeral  are 
entertained,  with  a  splendour  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased. 
If  he  be  of  very  high  rank,  many  of  his  friends  remain  at  the  tomb  upwards 
of  a  month,  in  apartments  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  ordinary  period  of  mourning,  for  a  near  relation,  in  China,  is  three 
years,  during  idl  which  time,  the  mourner  abstains  from  wine  and  animal 
food.  He  can  attend  no  public  assembly,  nor  assist  at  any  entertainment 
or  ceremony.  During  a  considerable  time  he  seldom  goes  abroad,  and  when 
obliged  to  leave  his  own  hoase,  he  is  conveyed  in  a  chair  covered  with  white 
cloth.     Tlie  excess  of  filial  piety  sometimes  induces  a  son  to  preserve,  in 
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his  hcmse,  for  three  or  four  years,  the  corpse  of  his  father ;  daring  all  vrhicb 
time  he  remains  near  the  coffin,  sitting  by  day  on  a  stool  covered  with 
white  cloth,  and  sleeping  by  night  on  a  mat,  made  of  reeds. 

When  a  native  of  China  dies  at  a  distance  from  the  province  in  which  he 
was  horn,  it  becomes  the  daty  of  his  children  to  transport  thither  his  remains, 
and  to  deposit  them  in  the  burying  place  of  his  ancestors.  The  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  entail  upon  the  characters  of  his  children  a  disgrace  which 
would  prevent  them  from  being  admitted  into  any  honourable  society.  The 
Chinese  burying-places  are  not  permitted  to  be  within  towns ;  they  are 
generally  situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  upon  an  eminence,  and,  if 
possible,  in  a  situation  so  barren  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  Chinese  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  once  or  twice  every  year : 
they  clear  it  of  weeds,  and,  renewing  the  expressions  of  their  grief,  they 
place  upon  it  wine,  and  other  provisions,  which  serve  as  an  entertainment 
to  such  as  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

Besides  visiting  the  tombs,  they  annually  visit  the  hall  of  their  ancestors, 
a  large  building,  which  is  accounted  the  common  property  of  every  branch 
of  the  same  family.  The  number  of  individuals  collected  in  one  of  these  halls 
often  amounts  to  several  thousands,  among  whom  are  persons  of  every  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  life.  In  this  place,  however,  wealth  and  rank  entitle  their 
possessors  to  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  treating  the  whole  family. 
Age  is  here  the  only  circumstance  universally  respected  ;  and,  during  this 
ceremony,  the  oldest  man  of  the  company,  though  he  at  the  same  time  be 
the  poorest,  is  accounted  the  most  honourable.  Should  any  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  have  filled  a  dignified  office,  his  figure  generally  appears 
at  one  end  of  the  hall.  In  various  parts  of  it  are  inscriptions,  with  the  namea 
and  designations  of  their  most  elevated  predecessors.  To  have  one's  name 
placed  in  an  honourable  and  conspicuous  station  in  the  hall  of  ancestors  is 
the  highest  honour ;  when  the  name  is  denied  admission,  nothing  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  greater  disgrace. 

General  Character  of  the  Chinese,^  From  what  has  been  said  in  this 
chapter,  and  from  the  analysis,  given  in  another  chapter,  of  the  government, 
law,  &c.  of  this  singular  people,  the  reader  may  be  led  to  a  pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
we  seldom  see  foreign  nations  either  fully  or  fairly,  and  scarcely  ever  con- 
sider what  we  do  see  without  prejudice  or  partiality :  novelty  is  sure  either 
to  magnify  or  diminish  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  the 
spectator  of  strange  manners  is  almost  irresistibly  tempted  either  to  despise 
them  for  differing  from  his  own,  or  to  admire  them  as  something  very  su- 
perior. This  accounts  for  the  striking  differences  of  travellers  in  matters  of 
opinion,  even  where  the  facts  upon  which  these  opinions  were  founded  are 
the  same.  China  especially,  a  case  so  strange  and  isolated  in  its  nature,  has 
furnished  unbounded  scope  to  dogmatism  and  speculation ;  and  on  no  point 
could  the  opinions  of  men  at  one  time  be  more  opposed  than  on  that  of  the 
character  of  the  Chinese.  Further  information  on  the  subject,  however,  has  led 
to  greater  unanimity  of  sentiment  regarding  the  people ;  and  it  is  now  very  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  they  hold  a  sort  of  bastard  proximity  to  civilized  nations, 
in  what  respects  the  outward  forms  of  society,  but  are  in  real  virtue  and  worth 
infinitely  inferior  to  many  communities  who  are  styled  barbarous  and  savage. 
Their  general  politeness  and  urbanity  are  as  prepossessing  as  their  real  cha- 
racter is  too  often  contemptible.  Affected  gravity,  an  excess  of  civility,  and 
apparent  openness,  are  combined  in  the  Chinese  character  with  pride,  mean- 
ness, frivolity,  giossness,  and  a  duplicity  which  is  almost  unparalleled.  An 
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Eke  m  faiBiig  of  •rff-teaptct  or  w«M 
tW  haBtnftdo  stcan  to  ke  dwir  otthr  ndeof 
free  froa  ikm  mm  of  draakeiuiess»  they  wo 
and  aafce  bo  wui?l  of  their  di»-> 
ith  aad  heanty  of  dieir  pipe-hc«ren» 
of  his  nbtreaau  One  riitiie, 
■■Mfly^^/f/itt/  pi^  ;  hvt  this  tit- 
ilB  vnd  resolt,  of  pmreaimi  afectiom.  The  fttdier 
hk  chikhcB  whh  a  severity  that  proves  fiual ; 
<Biooaateauiced  by  the  penal  code>  it  is  to 
prerails  to  a  ooBsiderBble  extent,  Fnmits, 
matilatioa  on  their  mole  duldran ;  sometimes  that 
of  promotion  at  cooit,  and  sometimes  thai 
r,  also,  sell  their  danghtera  to  prostitution ; 
iber  of  proscitnleB,  from  this  and  other  causes,  b  in  China  im- 
Fram  a  people  capaUe  of  snch  things  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  ex- 
pect cither  honomahle  or  generous  feelings ;  selfishness,  in  its  meanest, 
most  debasing,  and  cowardly  fonns,  predominates  over  every  other  consi- 
deration^. The  trautasent  of  women  is,  in  every  country,  a  test  of  the 
dvflizadon  of  the  people ;  and,  taking  this  as  the  standard,  the  Chinese 
must  rank  in  the  lowest  scale.  Every  man  buys  his  wife  from  her  parents 
without  seeing  her ;  and  may  return  her,  if  he  do  not  like  her  appearance, 
upon  paying  a  certain  forfeit ;  he  may  also  buy  as  many  as  he  thinks  he 
can  maintain  ;  and  may  sell  into  slavery  as  many  as  he  can  convict  of  any 
infidelity.  Women  can  inherit  no  pn^rty.  In  the  higher  ranks,  they  ara 
kept  in  the  strictest  seclusion ;  and  among  the  lower  ranks,  all  the  heavy 
labour  and  drudgery  falls  upon  them  :  in  the  fields  they  may  often  be  seen, 
with  an  iniant  on  their  back,  dragging  the  plough  or  the  harrow,  while  the 
husband  indolently  directs  it.  Such  seclusion  and  degradation  preclude 
all  domestic  society,  and  cut  off  the  sources  of  frmily  affection.  In  short, 
while  the  Chinese,  at  a  superficial  glance,  display  much  of  die  power  and 
polish  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  no  kingdom  could  be  more  essendally 
weak  or  more  essentially  debased.  Their  abject  submission  to  a  despotism 
upheld  by  the  sordid  terrors  of  the  lash— the  imprisonment  and  servility  of 
their  women — ^tbe  mutilation,  and  in  many  cases  destruction,  of  their  children 
— their  nnnatund  vices — ^their  unconquerable  ignorance  of  the  higher  de* 
partmeats  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  dogged  adherence  to  the  little 
they  do  know  of  the  arts— the  stupid  and  heartless  formalities  which  en- 
cumber their  social  intercourse,  and  their  monstrons  disregard  of  truths 
the  hopeless  imperfection  of  their  language— their  cowardice,  uncleanness, 
and  inhumanity :  these,  joined  to  their  great  national  conceit,  and  contempt 
for,  or  want  of  sympathy  with,  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  provoke, 
in  the  most  stoical,  a  wish,  that  some  mighty  moral  or  physical  convulsion 
would  break  down,  or  dissipate,  a  state  of  society  and  system  of  government 
ao  besotted  and  degrading,  and  that  the  dungeon  wall,  which  has  so  long 
enclosed  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  from  intercourse  with  their  fel- 
low creatures,  were  for  ever  swept  away. 

IUiigion.'2     All  the  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  religions  opinions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  previous  to  the  time  of  Confucius,  are  full 

*  In  a  case  Which  came  under  Mr  Barrow's  obserration,  where  a  number  of  Chinese 
ftli  into  a  canal,  and  were  drowned,  no  effort  was  made  to  save  themi  although  a  sim- 
ple eflurt  was  all  that  was  requir«d. 
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of  ancertainty,  and  mixed  with  fable.  In  their  primitive  religion  they 
to  hare  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  worshipped  under 
▼arions  names,  such  as  Tien  or  Kien,  heaven,  Shang-tien,  tupreme  heavem^^ 
Shang-tee,  supreme  Lord,  and  Hoan  Shang-tee  sovereigm  and  suprewte 
Lord,  This  Supreme  Being  they  considered  as  taking  complete  cogni- 
zance of  the  actions  of  men,  and  as  rewarding  yirtne  and  punishing  rice. 
We  find  them,  however,  associating  with  the  Shangtee  or  Supreme  Being 
a  multitude  of  subordinate  tutelary  spirits  as  objects  of  worship,  under  the 
name  of  Shin  or  Koyey-shin.  Immediately  after  the  sacrifice  offered  to 
the  Shangtee,  they  sacrificed  also  to  the  Shin,  and  to  their  virtuous  deceas- 
ed ancestors,  imploring  their  protection  and  intercession  wi^  the  Shang- 
tee. The  sovereign  alone,  who  was  considered  as  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation,  had  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  to  the  Tien,  but  any  other  might 
supply  his  place  in  making  offerings  to  the  Shin.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  empire,  when  its  boundaries  were  but  small,  one  mountain  was  judged 
sufficient  on  which  to  perform  these  rites ;  but  as  its  territories  increased  in 
size,  four  principal  mountains  in  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  denominated  the  five  Yo, 
or  mountains  of  sacrifice.  To  these  sacred  places  the  emperor  repaired 
successively  every  year  to  offer  sacrifice,  to  show  himself  to  his  people, 
and  to  reform  abuses.  These  regular  journeys,  however,  being  found  to 
be  attended  with  numerous  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  an  edifice  was 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  as  a  stationary  and  universal 
Yo,  and  here  the  emperor  ofilered  the  usual  sacrifices,  when  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  remove  from  his  palace.  A  similar  edifice  was  erect- 
ed about  1122  before  Christ,  and  named  Mingtang,  or  the  temple  of  light. 
This  led  the  way  for  similar  temples  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  hence  arose 
a  multitude  of  superstitions ;  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  thunder,  and  even  dis- 
eases, &c.  were,  in  like  manner,  personified,  and  worshipped  as  divinities, 
while  emperors,  warriors,  &c.  became  demi-gods.  The  people  forgot  the 
more  simple  worship  of  the  Shangtee,  and  embraced  every  new  supersti- 
tion with  the  greatest  avidity. 

TVio-tee.j  The  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  religious  sects,  is  that  of  the 
Tao-tse,  or  sons  of  immortals,  which  was  founded  by  Lao-tse,  a  philoso- 
pher, who  was  bom  about  600  years  before  Christ.  His  mother,  it  is 
believed,  conceived  in  a  retired  place,  by  the  united  influence  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  after  eighty  years'  pregnancy,  at  length,  under  the  shade  of 
a  plum-tree,  brought  forth  a  son  with  hair  perfectly  white.  It  is  said  that 
Tao-tse,  after  having  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  country,  travelled  into  Tibet,  where  he  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  the  priests  of  Lama,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  Tao-te-king,  or  the  book 
of  the  power  of  Tao.  According  to  his  doctrine,  Tao  is  the  principle  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  cause  of  all  that  exiits,  a  highly  wise,  but  utterly  in- 
comprehensible Being.  He  who  desires  to  be  united  to  the  Tao  is  the 
only  wise  nqan,  and  must  for  this  end,  be  free  from  the  influence  of  every 
passion,  engage  in  no  sublunary  pursuit,  keep  silence,  censure  nothing  that 
exists,  and  be  kind  to  his  fellow  men.  The  principles  of  this  sect  are 
merely  a  modification  of  Boodhism. 

His  followers,  named  Tao-tse,  therefore,  place  the  supreme  duty  and 
felicity  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  recommending  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  violent  desires  and  passions,  the  utmost  moderation  in  every 
pursuit  and  enjoyment,  and  an  utter  indifference  with  regard  to  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future.     But  as  this  apathy,  or  tranquillity,  which  their 
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■iMter  incnlcatedy  and  which  they  laboured  to  attain,  was  necessarily  dis- 
twrbed  by  the  prospect  of  death,  diey  adopted  a  notiony  which  they  are 
snppoeed  to  have  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  soul  of  the  Lsma  passing 
into  the  person  of  his  successor,  and  imagined,  that  a  liquor  might  be  com- 
pounded from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  would  possess  the  vir- 
tue of  renovating  the  vigour  of  the  human  body,  and  of  rendering  it  finally 
immortal.  In  pursuit  of  this  beverage  of  immortality,  they  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  alchymy,  which  they  mixed  up  with  various  magi- 
cal practices,  tricks  of  divination,  and  other  superstitious  absurdities,  lie 
hope  of  avoiding  death  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  followers,  e^cially 
among  the  more  opulent  classes ;  and  several  of  the  emperors  abandoned 
themselves  entirely  to  their  opinions  and  practices.  Their  tenets  made  the 
most  rapid  progress  throughout  the  empire ;  and  the  court  was  filled  with 
the  teachers  of  the  S3rstem,  who  received  the  title  of  Tien-tse,  or  "  celesti- 
al doctors,"  while  their  chief  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  a  grand 
mandarin,  which  his  successors  are  said  still  to  retain,  residing  in  a  splen- 
did palace  in  the  province  of  Kiang-see,  to  which  multitudes  of  worship* 
pers  continually  resort.  These  draughts  of  immortality,  sought  after  with 
so  much  avidity,  were  not  unfirequently  rendered  instrumental  in  cutting 
off  the  sovereigns  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  by  administering  a  poison- 
ous dose  in  their  place ;  and  even  in  their  most  genuine  state,  they  are 
supposed  to  hare,  in  many  instances,  brought  on  a  premature  decease. 
This  beverage  of  life,  which  is  still  held  in  great  request,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Chinese,  is  understood  to  be  a  compound  of  opium 
and  other  stimulating  drugs,  which  excites  the  system  and  exhilarates  the 
spirits  for  a  moment ;  but,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  dose,  which 
the  langonr  by  which  it  is  succeeded  renders  necessary,  the  constitution  is 
at  length  exhausted,  and  the  period  of  life  is  thus  abbreviated,  rather  than 
prolonged,  by  this  pernicious  superstition ;  nevertheless  the  sect  of  the 
Tao-tse  continued  to  increase  in  power  and  numbers,  under  the  protection 
of  princes,  the  countenance  of  tlie  great,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people ; 
and  has  preserved  its  extensive  influence  even  to  this  day,  in  spite  even  of 
all  the  attempts  of  the  celebrated  Confucius  to  introduce  more  enlightened 
doctrines. 

Confucius,^  Confucius  or  Kong-foo-tse^  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 

'  CoMFDCimi  Is  Uie  Bame  by  which  the  gnat  ChincM  philoM^her  b  known  in  Ea- 
rope ;  and  although  his  life,  as  recorded  by  his  countrymm,  is  m  all  likelihood  littla 
better  than  a  romance,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  its  prominent  traits.  It  appears  that 
he  was  bom  at  Chimg  Ping  about  the  year  B.  C.  &50.  He  lost  his  fiither  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  whose  grave  and 
serious  deportment,  we  are  told,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  all  things  I  It  is  records 
ed  to  his  honour,  that  he  took  no  delight  in  the  amusements  and  games  of  childhood— 
a  drcnmstanoe  which  we  should  rather  consider  as  a  bad  s^ptom  of  the  vigour  of  his 
inteUeetoal  or  physical  faculties.  He  married  at  the  ag^  ot  nineteen,  and  by  his  wife 
had  one  soii,  whose  reputed  descendants  form  a  sort  of  nobility  in  China,  and  are  ex* 
empted  from  taxes.  Confucius  soon  divorced  his  wife,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
lie  micht  attend  the  better  to  his  studies,  and  put  in  praetiee  the  grand  scheme  which 
he  had  conceived  for  Uie  reformation  of  philosophy.  The  reputation  acquired  by  his 
learning  and  virtues  procured  for  him  many  eminent  situations  in  the  magistracv,  all 
of  which  he  discharged  with  honour  to  himself  and  beneiit  to  his  country.  HU  alsol- 
pies  were  nnmerons^  and  the  following  was  his  order  of  instruction :  1«  The  stod^  o. 
the  mooral  '^rtnes;  2.  That  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence ;  S.  The  study  ol  ths 
rules  of  covemment,  and  the  duties  of  the  magistracv ;  and  4.  The  delivery  of  discourses 
on  monu  snl^ects.  His  great  exertions  at  length  imiured  his  health,  and  he  fell  into  a 
IMmrgf  from  which  he  did  not  recover,  but  died  m  the  73d  year  of  his  acek  Of  his 
worln  some  notice  will  be  given  under  the  head  tjanguage  and  LUeraiure.  Without  en- 
tering into  any  account  of  the  philosophy  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  is  evident  that  he 
■mat  have  made  some  powerful  appeau  to  some  of  the  best  prineiplas  of  human  natnrs* 
or  he  neither  could  have  acquired  or  retained  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  affbction  and  ad 
miration  of  so  many  millions  of  men. 

V.  K 
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'  the  chief  of  their  wise  men,  and  as  the  author  of  their  whole  civil  consti' 
'  .  tntion.     He  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  system,  and  to  improve 

the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  by  exhorting  them  to  obey  the  commands 
of  heaven,  to  love  their  neighbours,  and  to  restrain  their  passions.     Some 
of  his  philosophical  principles  are,  that  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  any 
thing  be  produced ;  that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  that  the  cause  or  principle  of  things  must  have  had  a  co-existence 
'  with  the  things  themselves ;  that  this  cause,  therefore,  must  also  be  eter- 
nal, infinite,  and  indestructible ;  and  that  the  central  point  of  influence,  from 
which  this  cause  chiefly  acts,  is  the  blue  firmament  (tien),  whence  its 
emanations  are  spread  over  the  universe ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  disciples 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  any  personal  existence,  or  represent  the  First  Cause 
under  any  distinct  image ;  while  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements,  are 
considered  also  as  composing  the  firmament,  or  Teen,  as  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  Deity,  and  as  the  productive  powers  in  creation.     The  uni- 
verse, in  short,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  one  animated  system,  made 
up  of  one  material  substance,  and  of  one  spiritual  being,  of  which  every 
living  thing  is  an  emanation,  and  to  which,  when  separated  by  death  from 
its  particular  material  part,  every  living  thing  again  returns ;  hence  the 
term  death  is  never  used  by  his  followers,  but  they  say  of  a  person,  at  his 
decease,  that  he  has  returned  to  his  family.     Thus  he  taught,  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  composed  of  two  principles,  the  one  light,  invisible,  and  as- 
cending, the  other  gross,  palpable,  and  descending  ;  that  the  separation  of 
these  two  principles  causes  Uie  death  of  human  beings ;  and  that,  at  this 
period,  the  light  and  spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  air,  while  the  gross  and 
corporeal  matter  sinks  into  the  earth.     With  these  tenets  was  naturally 
connected  a  belief  of  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of  tutelary  spirits  presiding 
over  families,  towns,  mountains,  and  other  places ;  and  while  the  system  of 
Confucius  was  little  better  than  atheism  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  it 
became  a  source  of  gross  idolatry  among  the  people,  who  could  not  com- 
prehend the  more  refined  notions,  but,  needing  some  palpable  object  upon 
which  to  fix  their  attention,  represented  th*\  tutelary  spirits  by  images,  and 
worshipped  them  by  sacrifices.     Confucius  himself  was  much  addicted  to 
a  species  of  divination  or  fortunetelling,  and  says  expressly  in  one  of  his 
works,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  future  events  before  they  happen, 
and  that  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  lots.     His  tenets,  in  short,  instead 
of  overcoming  the  old  errors,  gave  rise  to  new  superstitions ;  and  the  chief 
difference  between  the  proper  followers  of  Confucius  and  those  of  Lao-tse, 
is  this,  that  the  former  inculcate  the  duty  of  living  among  men,  and  endea- 
vouring to  improve  them,  and  the  latter  avoid  every  kind  of  society  and 
^         occupation,  and  lead  a  frugal  retired  life,  as  their  only  felicity. 
^^  Fo,^     During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ming-tee,  of  the  Han  dynasty, 

.'    <*'    A       A.D.  63 — 81,  a  new  superstition  was  introduced  into  China,  whose  influ- 
\' .     \  ence  is  perhaps  still  more  extensive  and  pernicious  in  that  country,  than 

v  *'.  *  '  ^     any  of  those  by  which  it  was  preceded.     One  of  the  Tao-tse  doctors  had 
«^   N  *        promised  to  a  brother  of  the  emperor  s,  that  he  would  open  to  him  a  com- 
',    Y^  munication  with  the  spirits ;  and  this  superstitious  prince  having  heard  of 

a  spirit  in  Tien-tso,  or  Hindostan,  named  Fo,  or  Foe,  prevailed  upon  the 
emperor,  by  his  importunities,  to  send  an  embassy  for  this  foreign  divinity. 
When  the  oflicer,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  mission,  arrived  at  the  place 
of  bis  destination,  he  found  only  two  Buddhists,  or  priests  of  Fo,  whom 
he  carried  to  China,  with  some  of  their  canonical  books,  and  several  images 
of  the  idol  painted  on  linen.    The  followers  of  Fo  describe  him  as  the  son 
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-  of  a  prince  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  India,  near  the  line ;  and  affirm,  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  born  be  stood  upright,  walked  seven  steps  without 
assistance,  and,  pointing  to  the  heavens  with  one  hand,  and  to  the  earth 
with  the  other,  cried  aloud,  ^  In  the  heavens  and  the  earth  there  is  no  one 
but  myself  who  deserves  to  be  honoured."     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
married  three  wives,  by  one  of  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  by  the  Chinese 
Mo-heoolo;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  abandoned  his  house  and  family, 
with  all  the  cares  of  life,  and  committed  himself  to  the  care  of  four  philo- 
sophers, with  whom  he  retired  to  a  vast  desert.     Being  filled  with  the 
divinity  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  metamorphosed  into  the  Fo,  or  Paged, 
as  the  Indians  term  it,  and  immediately  thought  of  establishing  his  doc- 
trines by  miracles,  which  attracted  numerous  disciples,  and  spread  his  flame 
over  every  part  of  India.     When  he  had  attained  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
and  perceived  from  his  infirmities  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could  not 
exempt  him  firom  mortality,  he  is  said  to  have  called  his  disciples  together, 
and  to  have  declared  to  them,  that  hitherto  he  had  spoken  to  them  by 
figurative  expressions,  but  that  now  he  would  discover  his  real  sentiments, 
and  unveil  the  whole  mystery  of  his  wisdom,  namely,  that  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  things  but  a  vacuum,  or  nothing :  that  from  this  nothing  all 
things  at  first  sprung ;  that  to  nothing  they  shall  again  return ;  and  that 
thus  ends  all  our  hopes  and  fears  at  once.     After  his  decease,  a  multitude 
of  fables  were  propagated  concerning  him  by  his  followers,  such  as,  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  had  been  bom  8000  times,  appearing  successively  under 
the  figure  of  an  ape,  a  lion,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,  &c.     His  last  words 
excited  much  dissension  among  his  disciples,  some  of  them  resolving  to 
adhere  to  his  original  tenets,  others  adopting  his  concluding  atheistical 
view  of  things,  and  a  third  class  attempting  to  reconcile  both  systems 
together,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  external  and  internal  doc- 
trine.    The  internal  doctrine,  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  idol  are  ex- 
horted to  aspire,  is  a  system  of  the  most  absurd  atheism  ;  of  which  some 
of  the  principal  tenets  are,  that  nothing  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
things  ;  that  all  beings  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  figure  and  qualities ; 
that  the  supreme  happiness  of  man  consists  in  acquiring  a  resemblance  to 
this  principle  of  nothing,  in  accustoming  himself  to  do  nothing,  to  will 
notliing,  to  feel  nothing,  to  desire  nothing ;  that  the  sum  of  virtue  and 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  indolence  and  immobility,  in  the  cessation  of 
bodily  motion,  the  suspension  of  all  mental  faculties,  the  obliteration  of  all 
feelings  and  desires ;  that  when  men  have  attained  this  divine  insensibility, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  vice,  rewards  or  punishments,  pro- 
vidence or  immortality,  no  changes,  transmigrations,  or  futurities  to  fear, 
but  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  become  perfectly  like  the  god  Fo.  This  state 
of  annihilation  is  completely  identical  with  the  Nerawana  of  the  Ceylonese 
Boodhists,  with  the  Nigban  of  the  Burman  Boodhists,  and  the  Neereupan  oi 
the  Siamese  Boodhists,  and  those  of  Laos.     The  external  doctrine  has  the 
greatest  number  of  followers.     It  teaches  a  great  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  a  state  of  rewards  for  the  good,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked  after  death,  in  places  suited  to  the  spirits  of  each.   It  acknowledges 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  different  bodies,  till  it  is  at  length  com- 
pletely purified  and  prepared  for  annihilation,  which,  with  the  Boodhists,  is 
the  perfection  of  bliss.     It  affirms,  that  the  god  Fo  came  upon  this  earth  to 
expiate  men  s  sins,  and  to  secure  them  a  happy  regeneration  in  the  life  to 
come.     Its  practical  injunctions  are  simply  these :  To  pray  to  the  god  Fo, 
and  to  provide  his  priests  with  temples  and  other  necessaries,  that  by  their 
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penances  and  supplications  they  may  procare  for  his  wonhippera  die  fiw- 
^▼eness  of  tbeir  sins ;  and  to  observe  five  precepts,  viz.  to  kill  no  living 
cieatnre, — ^to  take  nolJiing  that  belongs  to  another, — ^to  commit  no  act  of 
impurity, — to  ntter  no  falsehood, — and  to  drink  no  wine.  The  practice 
of  these  duties  is  enforced  by  threatenings  of  future  punishment,  especially 
of  transmigration  into  the  bodies  of  dogs,  horses,  rats,  serpents,  &c.  The 
number  of  temples  dedicated  to  Fo  is  altogether  incalculable,  and  they 
exhibit  great  Tariety,  in  respect  of  sacredness,  magnificence,  &c.  They 
are  open  night  and  day  for  the  reception  of  the  votaries  of  the  god,  before 
whose  image  is  placed  a  table  furnished  with  flowers  and  perfumes ;  he  is 
also  accommodated  with  a  fire  fed  constantly  with  odoriferous  wood.  They 
also  contain  images  of  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  to  symbolize  the 
various  transmigrations  of  this  supposed  deity.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  Fo  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos. 

None  of  these  different  systems  can  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  creed 
in  China ;  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  can  be  found  pure  and  distinct  from 
the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  have  no  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  are  either  complete  atheists,  or,  if  they  acknowledge  a  Supreme 
Being,  utterly  ignorant  in  what  view  he  ought  to  be  regarded ;  while  they 
all  combine  with  their  peculiar  sentiments  die  multifarious  superstitions  of 
the  more  popular  sects.  Of  all  these  tolerated  and  established  religions 
persuasions,  the  emperor  is  the  supreme  head :  without  whose  permission 
not  one  of  them  can  enjoy  a  single  privilege  or  point  of  pre-eminence ;  and 
who  can  diminish  or  increase,  at  hb  pleasure,  the  number  of  their  respec- 
tive temples  and  priests. 

The  ftTwting  worship  of  China,  then,  is  a  confused  mixture  of  supeiv 
^'  ^titions,y^f  which  individuals  receive  and  observe  just  as  much  as  they 
\-'  ;  please  ;/and  those  parts  of  it,  which  the  government  seem  to  uphold,  may 
be  viewed  rather  as  political  than  religious  institutions.  The  emperors 
reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  adoring  the  Tien,  but  they  equally 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  and  attach  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  the  notions  of  the  Tao-tse  or  of  Fo.  While  the 
reigning  Tartar  family  acknowledge  more  particularly  the  faith  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  they  nevertheless  perform  the  established  sacred  rites  of  their 
predecessors,  and  repair  to  the  festivals  which  the  kalendar  prescribes. 
And,  while  the  literati  study  the  doctrine  of  the  Tien,  they  are  as  super- 
stitious as  unbelieving,  and  are  found  with  others  in  the  temples  praying 
to  the  idols. 

There  is  only  one  temple  consecrated  to  the  Tien  in  the  whole  empire, 
called  Tien-tan,  or  the  eminence  of  heaven,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  Chinese 
division  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  where  the  emperor  offers  a  sacrifice  at  the 
winter  solstice,  consisting  of  oxen,  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  Tee-tan, 
or  eminence  of  the  earth,  is  also  situated  in  the  Chinese  dty,  and  is  covered 
with  green  tiles;  where  the  emperor,  in  like  manner,  sacrifices  to  the 
earth  at  the  summer  solstice.  On  the  Ge-tan,  the  altar  of  the  sun,  he 
sacrifices  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  on  the  Yue-tan,  the  altar  of  the  mooa 
he  sacrifices  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  These  rites  are  performed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  the  tribunak  and  every  public  office  are  shut,  and 
business  of  every  kind  suspended. 

Besides  the  temples  to  Fo,  whose  immense  numbers  we  have  already 
noticed,  numerous  small  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  country  and  villages, 
dedicated  to  the  different  spirits  that  jweside  over  the  land,  the  water,  the 
mountains,  &c.    The  dragon  is  held  to  preside  over  the  air  and  the  monn- 
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tainsy  Ins  figure  is  one  of  the  imperial  insignia,  and  the  emperor  alone  has 
tlie  pririlege  of  wearing  a  dragon  with  five  claws  embroidered  on  his  robes. 
The  temples  contain  a  yast  nomher  of  different  idols,  some  of  which  are 
of  ft  colossal  rise,  and  these  are  generally  placed  at  the  entrance.  They 
repreeent  norions  genii,  or  goardian  spirits,  whose  respective  attributes  are 
expreased  by  certrin  emblems.  Some  of  these  are  SO,  50,  60,  and  eren 
80  leet  in  height:  some  of  them  with  fonr  heads,  and  a  multitude  of  hands 
and  arma.  "nie  divinities  in  the  interior  of  the  temples  are  of  smaller 
proportions,  and  in  various  postures ;  some  with  the  heads  of  animals, 
othera  with  boras  on  their  foreheads ;  some  reclining,  others  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  flowen  or  cars ;  but  all  are  represented  as  very  corpulent, 
which  the  Chinese  regard  as  a  very  honourable  quality.  In  short,  they 
havia  divinities  of  all  posrible  shapes,  and  so  numerous,  that  some  of  the 
temples  contain  five  hundred  of  them. 

Eierides  those  places  of  public  resort,  the  Chinese  have  always  an  altar 
in  their  private  dwellings,  and  a  few  small  idols,  before  which  they  burn 
gilded  papers,  especially  at  the  new  and  full  moon ;  and  there  is  generally 
placed  upon  their  door  the  name  or  figure  of  the  idol  Men-shin,  who  is  a 
kind  of  household  god,  and  who  is  represented  with  a  club  in  one  hand, 
and  a  key  in  the  other. 

The  priests,  officiating  in  these  different  temples,  are  either  the  follow- 
ers of  Tao-tse,  or  of  Fo,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called  Ho-shang ;  but 
bodi  are  generally  denominated  by  the  name  of  Bonzes  ;  and  indeed  they 
reeemble  each  other  so  nearly  in  their  appearance  and  functions,  that  they 
are  scarcely  dtstingmshable.    The  bonzes  of  Tao-tse  are  generally  devoted 
to  celibacy,  and  associated  in  convents  like  the  Romish  monks.     They 
wear  a  long  robe,  with  large  sleeves,  and  without  a  neck.     They  never 
shave  their  heads,  but  collect  their  hair  upon  the  crown.     In  performing 
their  worship,  they  move  in  procession  round  the  altar,  on  which  the  sacred 
flame  is  kept  burning,  chaunting  in  recitative,  and  bowing  their  bodies  aa 
they  come  in  front  of  the  altar,  while  gongs  and  musical  plates  are  sounded        * 
at  certain  intervals.    In  ^ir  dresses,  altars,  images,  incense,  bells,  candles,      flj    •  ^  j^, 
chaunting, &c.  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Catholic  exhibitions ;     I/rV\ \'i  '^ 
and  one  of  the  misnonaries,  much  hurt  at  the  similarity,  makes  the  follow- 
ing obeervations  on  the  subject ;  **  There  is  no  country  where  the  devil  has 
so  successfully  counterfeited  the  true  worship  of  the  Holy  Church.    These  , 
priests  of  the  infernal  spirit  wear  long  loose  gowns,  exactly  resembling 
those  of  some  of  the  iiutherB ;  they  live  in  temples,  like  so  many  monas- 
teries ;  and  chaunt  in  the  same  manner  with  us."     They  sacrifice  to  th^ 
idols  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  fish ;  and  then  observe  a  multitude  of  cere- 
monies, incantations,  mystical  rites,  and  magical  practices,  which  frequently 
vary  according  to  the  fancy  or  skill  of  the  actors.     They  act  also  the  part 
of  fortunetellers,  in  which  they  are  sufficiently  expert,  representing  the 
figure  of  their  chief  in  the  air,  causing  the  pencil  to  write  the  oracular  re- 
sponses of  itself,  showing  the  figures  of  persons  in  a  basin  of  water,  &c. 
They  attend  at  funerals,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  profess  to  cure  the 
rick  by  their  incantations  or  intercessions ;  and  pronounce  a  benediction 
upon  the  ships,  when  first  launched  into  the  sea.     They  run  about  the 
streets  lashing  themselves,  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  their  votaries,  and 
coHecting  money  as  the  price  of  their  services.     The  priests  of  Fo  live  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  and  in  large  convents,  which  the  Chinese  call  Poo-ta- 
h,  which  is  the  mode  in  which  they  pronounce  the  word  Boodha-alaya,  that 
IS)  the  habitation  of  Buddlia. 
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The  bonzes  are  generally  regarded  with  contempt,  as  persoiaa  who  de- 
prive their  country  of  that  personal  labour,  which  is  counted  in  China  as  a 
sacred  duty ;  and  it  is  only  persons  advanced  in  life,  or  of  the  lowest  class 
of  people,  who  join  in  their  society.     Hence  it  is  their  practice  to  purchase 
yonng  children  to  learn  and  to  perpetuate  their  system ;  and  to  attract  the 
greater  respect  and  confidence,  they  employ  every  possible  mode  of  acquir- 
ing riches,  and  securing  reverence.     When  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
most  fortunate  spot  for  building  a  house  or  erecting  a  sepulchre,  they  have 
generally  a  secret  understanding  with  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  which 
they  pronounce  to  be  the  most  desirable,  and  share  with  him  the  price  of 
the  purchase.     To  secure  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or  chief  manda- 
rins, they  place  them  among  the  number  of  their  divinities ;  and  to  draw 
the  populace  to  their  temples,  they  announce  prodigies  of  various  kinds, 
and  threaten  dreadful  transmigrations  to  those  who  neglect  to  bring  offer- 
ings, and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.     In  these  offerings,  ani- 
mal victims  are  now  rarely  seen,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  sheep 
and  the  value  of  hogs  ;  but  fruits  and  roasted  fowls  are  the  principal  gifts. 
Even  these,  however,  are  seldom  left  for  the  idol  or  the  priests,  but  are 
carried  away  by  the  worshipper,  after  the  invocation  has  been  performed  ; 
and,  in  their  stead,  a  sum  of  money  is  g^ven  to  the  bonzes  of  the  temple. 
In  these  acts  of  devotion,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Chinese  appear  to 
be  actuated  rather  by  a  dread  of  some  evil  in  this  life,  than  the  fear  of 
punishment  in  another ;  that  they  perform  their  sacred  rites  more  with  a 
view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and  to  avert  impending  calamities,  than 
from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  positive  good  ;  that  they  rather  consult  or 
inquire  of  their  gods  what  may  happen,  than  petition  them  to  accomplish 
or  avert  it ;  that  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray,  but  while  he  may 
be  grateful  when  the  event  proves  favourable,  is  petulant  and  peevish  when 
it  is  adverse.     They  hold  the  different  idols  in  more  or  less  estimation, 
according  to  the  favours  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  conferred  upon 
their  votaries ;  and  when,  after  repeated  applications,  their  suit  is  not 
granted,  they  abandon  the  spirit  of  that  temple  as  a  god  without  power,  or 
perhaps  pull  down  the  edifice,  and  leave  the  statues  exposed  in  the  open 
air.     Numbers  of  temples  are  thus  seen  in  ruins,  their  bells  lying  on  the 
ground,  their  monstrous  idols  standing  unsheltered,  and  their  bonzes  wan» 
dering  in  quest  of  alms  or  a  more  fortunate  asylum.    Sometimes  the  fallen 
deity  is  treated  with  the  utmost  outrage  and  contempt.     **  Thou  dog  of  a 
spirit,"  the  enraged  votaries  will  say,  **  we  lodge  thee  in  a  commodious 
temple  ;  thou  art  well  gilt,  well  fed,  and  receivest  abundance  of  incense ; 
and  yet,  after  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  tbee,  thou  art  ungrateful  enough 
to  refuse  us  necessary  things !"     Then,  tying  the  idol  with  cords,  they 
drag  it  through  the  kennels,  and  bespatter  it  with  filth.     But  should  they 
happen,  during  this  scene  of  vengeance,  to  obtain,  or  to  fancy  that  they 
have  obtained,  their  object,  then  they  carry  back  the  insulted  divinity  to 
its  place  with  great  ceremony^  wash  it  with  care,  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore it,  acknowledge  their  rashness,  supplicate  forgiveness,  and  promise  to 
gild  it  again,  upon  condition  that  what  is  past  be  forgotten.     Sometimes 
those,  who  have  found  all  their  gifts  and  worahip  unavailing,  have  brought 
the  idol  and  its  bonzes  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the  mandarins,  and  pro- 
cured the  divinity  to  be  dismissed  as  useless,  and  its  priests  to  be  punished 
as  impostors. 

Every  trouble  in  China  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  some  evil  spi- 
rit, which  every  one's  imagination  frames  to  himself,  and  which  he  placesy 
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M  it  pleases  him,  in  an  idol,  an  old  oak,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nea.  These  mischieTons  spirits  are  considered  by  some  as  the  souls 
or  puri6ed  aerial  substances  of  animals,  such  as  of  foxes,  apes,  frogs,  &c.; 
and  these  creatures  are  supposed  to  have  the  power,  after  living  a  certain 
munber  of  years,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  grosser  parts  of  their  nature, 
and,  after  becoming  pure  essences,  to  take  delight  in  tormenting  human 
bdngs,  especially  by  exposing  them  to  diseases.  Hence,  in  time  of  sick- 
ness, the  principal  remedy  is  to  send  for  the  bonzes,  to  banish,  by  their 
noises  and  incantations,  those  malignant  spirits. 

In  every  possible  circumstance  of  life,  the  Chinese  implore  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  some  deity.     Should  a  countryman  be  about  to  raise  some 
lai^  stone,  or  to  attempt  any  work  in  which  he  might  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  some  injury,  he  places  a  small  stone  upright,  surrounds  it  with 
two  or  three  candles,  bums  two  or  three  gilded  papers,  and  then  applies  to 
his  labour  with  perfect  confidence.     When  they  have  any  dread  of  losing 
their  children,  diey  consecrate  them  to  some  divinity ;  and,  in  this  view, 
they  pierce  the  ear  of  the  child,  and  suspend  from  it  a  small  plate  of  cop- 
per, silver,  or  gold,  with  the  name  of  the  tutelary  spirit  inscribed  upon  it ; 
or  they^  simply  tie  the  hair  of  the  head  on  each  side  into  the  form  of  a 
small  tufi,  which  indicates  that  they  are  devoted  to  some  god,  who  will 
preserve  them  from  accident  and  misfortune.     They  pay  great  regard  to 
ucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  the  government  even  publishes  an  annual 
kalendar,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  the  favourable  moments  in  that 
season  are  properly  marked.     Midnight  is  always  a  lucky  point  of  time, 
because  in  their  opinion  the  world  was  created  at  that  hour.     But,  of  all 
their  superstitions,  the  two  following  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  form  the 
chief  object  in  their  various  acts  of  worbhip  in  the  temples.     1.  The  cal- 
culation of  their  destiny,  which  they  call  Sooan-ming,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally done  by  blind  musicians,  who  go  from  house  to  house,  playing  on 
some  musical  instrument,  and  offering  their  serrices  for  a  little  money  : 
whose  art  consists  chiefly  in  astonishing  their  hearers  by  speaking  learnedly 
of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  stars,  and  in  describing  the  proper  idol 
to  whom  sacrifices  must  be  offered,  or  the  bonze  whose  prayers  must  be 
secured.     2.  Ibe  securing  a  good  influence,  and  fortunate  exposure,  in 
building  their,  habitations  or  sepulchres,  which  is  called  Fong-shooy,  or 
'  wind  and  water.'     Upon  this  depends  every  one's  success  and  happiness 
in  life ;  Ins  natural  abilities  and  genius,  his  advancement  to  honours,  his 
commercial  prosperity,  good  health,  a  numerous  family,  are  all  ascribed  to 
his  house  or  his  burying-place  having  a  happy  situation,  and  his  thus  pos- 
sessing a  lucky  Fong-shooy.     They  are  constantly  employed  in  devising 
means  to  render  this  circumstance  or  influence  favourable.    Much  depends 
upon  having  the  doors  of  their  habitations  placed  under  the  protection  of 
a  proper  spirit,  arranged  in  a  proper  order,  or  constructed  in  a  proper 
form.     A  round  door  is  fortunate,  and  there  is  generally  one  at  least  in 
erery  Chinese  dwelling.     It  is  bad  to  have^wo  doors  directly  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  the  evil  spirit  in  that  case  more  easily  enters.     When  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  they  put  up  screens  of  wood  to  stop  the  genius  in  his 
progress,  or  form  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  flower,  a  leaf,  which 
all  contribute  to  bewilder  the  malignant  spirits,  and  to  make  them  afraid 
to  leap  over.     Should  a  neighbour  build  a  house  close  to  another,  but  not 
upon  the  same  plan,  or  should  there  be  any  comer  or  slanting  of  the  roof, 
BO  placed  as  to  cross  that  of  the  other,  this  is  enough  to  occasion  desola- 
tion and  distress  to  the  proprietor,,  who  lives  in  constant  apprehension  of 
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Shoald  »  kwsiih  hSl  to  relieve 
Ui  onFf  iBwmiia  k  to  niM  on  die 
€gwe  of  ft  dngOBy  in  boked  certhy  dartB^ 
mgie,  awi  opening  its  month  lo  as  to  swnllew 
sD  spprehcnrion,  and  restores  the 


'}     DnriniHr  the  seventh  oentniy,  abont  the 

•C  the  Nestorian  sect  passed  from  India  to  Cfainn, 

TiiiBtuil  hf  the  government  nearly  two  centuries,  under  the 

piiuufci  of  Ta-tn.     Bat  in  the  year  845  tbey  were  proscrihed  hy 

parar  Tso  lasng,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  fiivonrite  homses; 

after  softving  a  severe  peisecntion,  appear  to  have  been  complexly 

paiKL.     In  the  beginning  of  the  13tb  century,  a  number  of 

the  Greek  cfaordi,  who  had  followed  the  army  of  Genghis-Khn% 

China  slang  with  the  Tartars  under  Kublai-Khan,  and  received 

csBpum  a  grant  of  a  space  of  ground  within  the  walls  of  PeldBt  i 

pnipoae  of  erecting  a  church.     Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Itslisn 

ler,  who  visited  China  about  this  period,  accompanied  three 

•f  die  Dominican  order,  who  were  sent  from  Venice  to  Pekin, 

desire  of  Kublai-Khan  ;  bnt,  whether  from  a  want  of 

It  or  of  seal,  they  returned  in  a  short  time  to  their  native 

with  no  small  degree  of  wealth,  acquired  chiefly  by  trac 

grass  through  the  East.     About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 

Xavier,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Romish  missionaries  of  the 

Jesants,  reached  the  island  of  San-Shian  on  the  coast  of 

died  in  1552  ;  and,  after  a  communication  was  opened  with  India  by  tke 

eape  of  Good  Hope,  a  number  of  Romish  priests  passed  into  Qunn  to 

pmpapfn  the  fiuth.     In  this  view  they  took  care,  in  the  first  instancej  tm 

lender  themselves  useful  to  the  government  as  interpreters,  astronoascny 

msthcBBBlifiant,  and  mechanics,  and  in  general  foimd  means  to  aequie 

wealth  and  respectability.     The  Portuguese,  particularly,  who  htM  the 

highest  etatiflpg  in  Pddn,  are  in  poawssion  of  good  estates  and  oomtiy 

aeata;  and  the  Jesuits,  before  the  diisolution  of  their  sode^,  were  a 

very  rich  and  powerful  body  in  China.     These  missionaries,  however, 

eqiedally  the  Portuguese,  are  said  to  be  extremely  jealous  and  illiheral 

towards  each  other ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  thdr  frequent 

dissensions,  thai  the  Christians  in  China  have  been  so  severely  pcrsecvted. 

The  most  inveterate  of  these  contests  took  place  between  the  Jesuits  and 

^  *^^    ^the  Dominicans ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  assimilating  their  cqmiions  and 

^        Ices  in  a  great  degree  to  these  of  the  Chinese  sects,  and  bVprofeanng 

that  they  cauM  only  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  to  ita 

.jiriginal  purit^  when  first  delivered  by  their  great  philosopher  Confucius, 

to  gainr  immense  numbers  of  followers,  who  were  half  Christian 

and  half  Pigan  in  their  sentiments  and  manners.     The  Dominicans,  i^ 

on  their  arrival  in  the  counter,  at  once  condemned  these  compromising 

arts,  excluded  these  mixed  proselytes  from  the  number  of  Christian  con- 

▼erts,  and  prohibited  their  followers  among  the  natives  from  observing 

any  of  their  ancient  rites,  especially  from  practising  that  fundamental 

national  duty  of  sacrificing  to  their  deceased  relatives  in  the  hall  of 

Ancestors.     The  Franciscans  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Dominicans; 

and  represented  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Pope  in  such  a  point 

of  view,  that  he  sent  out  a  bull  to  China,  forbidding  all  the  Catholic 

missionaries  to  permit  the  union  of  any  idolatrous  ceremonies  with  those 
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of  tbe  cliiirch.  Bat  the  Jesuits,  whose  superior  talents  and  useful  services  \/f^  \^  ^  i 
had  seemed  die  protection  and  fiftvour  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Kang'hee^ 
treated  tbe  injunctions  of  the  pontiff  with  contempt,  and  continued  to 
make  converts  according  to  their  own  plan.  They  obtained  a  grant  oi 
land  from  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  buildiDg  a  church  at  Pekin ;  and 
received  a  dispensation  from  the  succeeding  pope  in  favour  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.  Representations  from  the 
Dominicans  and  FVanciscans  were  again  transmitted  to  Rome,  representing 
the  Jesuits  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  contra-remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  with  an  at- 
testation fh>m  the  emperor  himself,  bearing,  that  the  ceremony  of  paying 
homage  to  the  dead,  as  practised  by  the  Chinese  Chrisftians,  was  not  of  a 
religious  but  of  a  civil  nature,  and  a  duty  which  the  political  constitutions 
of  the  empire  rendered  indispensable. 

Hese  disputes  were  at  leng^  carried  so  far,  and  the  mandates  of  the 
pope  requiring  the  Chinese  converts  to  desert  those  ceremonies  which  the 
government  regarded  as  an  essential  law  of  the  country,  became  so  threat- 
ening and  imperious,  that  the  emperor  at  last  conceived  his  authority  to  be 
attacked,  and  interdicted  the  Christian  fiuth  from  being  taught  in  bis  do- 
minions.    His  son  and  successor,  Yong-tching,  began  his  reign  with  im- 
prisoning and  banishing  the  miisionaries.    He  permitted  only  a  few,  whose 
Assistance  was  needed  in  regulating  the  kalendar,  to  remain  in  the  metro- 
polis :  their  converts  he  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.     In  spite  of  these 
persecutions,  which  have  been  renewed  in  every  reign,  and  which  particu- 
larly prevailed  in  the  year  1785,  numbers  of  new  missionaries  are  occasion- 
ally making  their  way  into  the  country ;  and  two  young  men,  under  that 
character,  requested  and  received  .permission  to  join  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Pekin.     There  are  two  kinds  of 
missions  in  China ;  one  which  is  approved  by  the  government,  and  resides 
at  Pekin,  and  which  the  Chinese  now  find  essentially  necessary  in  trans- 
acting many  of  their  most  important  public  aflUrs;  and  another  in  the 
empire  at  large,  which  tbe  government  does  not  avow,  but  which  the  man- 
darins are  sometimes  backward  to  detect,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for 
not  having  been  sufficiently  watchful  to  prevent  tlie  first  entrance  of  the 
missionaries  into  the  country,  and  are  therefore  not  always  very  much  dis- 
posed to  question  any  one  publicly  concerning  hb  faith.     By  letters  re- 
ceived from  Canton  in  1802,  it  appeared  that  the  prohibitions  against  the 
Christians  had  been  greatly  relaxed ;  and  that  the  emperor  had  actually 
issued  an  edict  permitting  the  residence  of  the  Roman  catholic  missionaries 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  within  20  miles  of  the  court ;  in  consequence 
of  which  indulgence,  it  was  added,  that  a  number  of  converts  had  been 
baptized.     It  appears,  however,  from  a  subsequent  edict,  dated  1805,  that 
tbe  labours  of  some  of  those  missionaries  had  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
government;  and  that  a  persecution  was  then  carrying  on  against  the 
Christians.     The  edict  admits  the  right  of  Europeans,  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, to  practise  their  own  religious  usages ;  but  declares  it  to  be  an  esta« 
blished  law  of  the  empire,  that  they  should  not  propagate  their  doctrines 
among  the  natives.    A  missionary  residing  at  Pekin,  and  named  Odeadato, 
who  had  made  many  converts,  and  also  printed  several  religious  tracts  in 
the  Chinese  language,  was  banished  for  life  to  Gehol  in  Tartary ;  and  a 
Dumber  of  the  Chinese,  who  had  become  Christians  under  his  instructions, 
or  been  assisting  to  him  in  his  plans,  were  condemned  to  suffer  punishment, 
according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  guilt.     It  was  further  declared, 
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of  EiopgMM^  in  order  to 
with  the  vtoMot  ligonr  of  the  law. 
a  tnuBmuBsm  of  a  vamp  of 
coDTert,  a  nadre  of  Canton,  and 
«■  Ae  Chfktian  rdigumy  in  the  Chineoe  char- 
t&na  thraa^ioat  the  empire.     Snbseqnently 
iHife  beoi  Bade  to  cmah  Qiristianity  in 
of  Sechwen  icpreeenled  to  the  emperor  the 
irTCgalar  religion  of  the  West,  and  specifies 
hooka,  aad  the  neamres  he  took  to  force  a  re- 
part  ef  the  aceoKd.     Many  of  them  refnaed  to  recant, 
oidcfed  rach  as  penisted  in  the  Christian 

,  were  baniBhed  to  Tar- 
sfdeied  to  wear  the  eangtu  for  otot.     Io  1817,  a 
place  at  Fehaa,  aoaie  faondreds  of  Christiana  were 
the  finlhp  and  many  saciifioed  their 
Pekin  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
vefolationBry  society,  called  the 
detected,  occasion  was  taken 
;  they  were  Bnh|ected  to 
death.     The  namber  of 
cakakted  by  Sir  Geoige  Stann* 
wm  ai  IdOi^OOOl     By  a  HiuaaiH  in  a  Boaikh  joomal,  from  a  missionary 
^»hsp  m  China,  the'aamber  of  Chiaeaa  umfeits  in  Sechwen  in  1824,  is 
■■Ae  M»^87.     Iheiioas  to  this,  in  1814,  the  munher  was  npwards  of 
^KOW.     Two  Chinese  versioaB  of  the  Holy  Scriptores  have  been  com- 
ptVsed ;  one  by  Dr  Marwhman  at  Serampore^  and  another  by  Dr  Morri- 
httk  of  which  have  been  approved  by  Mr  Remnsat,  as  faithful  and 
veniona.     By  the  latest  aooonnts,  only  three  Portngaese  mis- 
remained  at  Pekin,  bishop  Pia  and  Others  Ribeira  and  Haon. 
Their  congregation  consists  of  Chinese  monks.    The  Russians  have  a  mis- 
fiaa  attached  to  the  saite  of  their  chaige  d'affiires  at  Pekin,  consisting  of 
tight  persons  indnding  the  Archimandrite.     It  is  intended  to  perform  di- 
vine service  in  fntnre  in  the  Chinese  langnage,  and  one  of  the  Russians  is 
aft  piasent,  or  was  very  lately,  employed  in  translating  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  fiuth  (Greek  chnich)  into  the  Chinese  langnage.     The  stadeots 
of  the  mission  are  carefully  studying  the  Chinese  and  Mandshoor  tongues. 
Above  50  of  Maop^n  fables  have  been  translated  into  the  fonner  language. 
Some  of  the  Christian  associations  in  Great  Britain  have  recently  turned 
their  attention  to  the  practicability  of  sending  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the 
Chinese.     In  1802,  a  note  was  sent  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
**  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,**  accompanied  with  a 
eopy  of  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mosely,  "  on  the  importance  and  prac- 
ticability of  printing  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
eircidating  them  in  that  vast  empire  ;'*  and,  upon  a  motion  by  the  bishop  of 
Pwrhaia.  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  East  India  mission  committee. 
*11m  saoM  idea  had  occurred  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
iMd  9k  yavng  Chinese  then  residing  in  London,  named  Yong  Saamtak,  had 
hNM  employed  by  them  in  transcribbg  a  Chinese  translation  of  a  harmony 
^  the  Rospela,  and  most  of  the  epistles,  which  had  been  found  in  the  Bri- 
lUh  mttaaum ;  but  it  was  discovered,  upon  examination,  to  have  been  made 
I^^Mi^  the  Vul^te,  probably  by  some  Jesuit,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 
'\\U  iVOAt  olyeot  hat  since  been  undertaken,  and  in  a  great  measure  accom- 
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plUhed,  by  die  Baptist  miBsionaiiea  in  Bengal,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
learned  Chinese  {  whose  important  labours  were  noticed  with  just  com- 
mendation by  the  goyemor^general  in  India,  in  the  following  impressiTO 
language :  '^  I  must  not  omit  to  commend  the  zealous  and  perseyering  la- 
bours of  Mr  Laasar,  and  of  those  learned  and  pious  persons  associated  with 
him,  who  haTO  accomplished  for  the  future  henefit,  we  may  hope,  of  that 
immense  and  populous  r^qn,  Chinese  Forsions,  in  the  Chinese  character, 
of  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  throwing  open  that  precious 
mine,  with  all  its  religious  and  moral  treasures,  to  the  largest  associated 
population  in  the  world.**  A  similar  attempt  is  making  also  by  a  Mr 
Morrison  at  Canton,  who  was  sent  to  that  station  by  the  London  mission- 
ary society. 

The  Jews  are  not  numeroos  in  Chma.     They  reside  chiefly  in  the  silk 
provinces,  and  are  the  best  manu&cturers  of  that  article.    They  are  called       >*     /    y 
by  the  Chinese,  Hoey,  or  Lang-mao-hoey,  that  is,  Hoey  with  the  blue  «*vW^wi 
bonnets,  because  ^y  wear  a  species  of  turban  of  that  colour,  when  they  / 
sssemble  in  their  synagogues. 

There  are  not  above  6,000  fiunilies  of  Mahonunedans  in  all  China,  wh6 
lire  in  a  dispersed  state  in  the  different  provinces.  They  are  as  little  con- 
siderable for  wealth  or  rank,  as  number,  being  generally  mechanics  or  hus- 
bandmen. They  live  peaceably,  without  interfering  with  the  religions 
opinions  of  the  country,  or  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  own  doctrines 
by  minionaries  or  intermarriages  with  the  Chinese. 

Language  and  LiteratureS]  The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  is 
composed  of  monosyllables ;  and  these  are  not  numerona ;  but  their  mean- 
ings are  totally  changed  by  differences  of  pronunciation.  Tlius  the  word 
ichUf  pronounced  by  lengthening  the  u,  and  with  a  clear  tone  of  voice,  sig- 
nifies meuter  or  lord :  if  it  is  pronounced  in  a  uniform  tone  by  lengthening 
the  a,  it  signifies  hog  ;  when  pronounced  lightly  and  with  rapidity,  it  sig- 
nifies kitchen  ;  and  when  articulated  with  a  strong  voice,  depressed  towards 
the  end,  it  signifies  a  pillar.  In  this  way  the  word  po  is  made  to  signify 
glass^  to  hoily  to  winnow  rice^  mse  or  liberal,  to  prepare^  an  old  woman,  to 
break  or  cleave,  inclined,  a  very  Utile,  to  water,  a  slave  or  captive,  and  per- 
haps many  other  ideas  equally  heterogeneous.^— The  tones  and  inflections 
sre  so  minutely  varied  by  the  Chinese  as  to  esci^  the  ears  of  most  Eu- 
ropeans, althou^  some  have  spoken  Chinese  so  well  as  to  deceive  even 
the  natives.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Canton, 
which  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  illustrates  the  inveterate  national  conceit 
of  the  Chinese.  An  English  gentleman,  long  resident  at  Canton,  one 
day  inquired  of  a  blind  beggar  the  history  of  his  misfortunes.  The  beg- 
gar, hearing  his  own  lang^uage,  conceived  he  was  addressed  by  a  country- 
man, and  began  his  <<  pitiful  story,"  but  was  stopped  in  the  midst  by  some 
one  reproaching  him  for  conversing  with  a  Sai^kwai  (or  European)  ;  upon 
which  the  miserable  creature  changed  his  whine  into  a  burst  of  indignation 
St  the  presumption  of  any  one,  not  a  native,  daring  to  use  the  language  oi 
the  ''  Celestia]  Empire.**  In  the  Chinese  there  are  four  different  languages : 
the  Sjau-ouen,  or  classical  language  ;  the  Ouen-tchang,  or  high  style  of  com- 
position ;  the  Kcuat^ha,  or  language  of  the  court ;  and  the  Hing-tan^  or 
provincial  language.  The  oral  dialects  of  China  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  provinces  are  frequently  unable  to  under- 
ttand  one  another.  Even  among  the  natives  of  one  province  various  con- 
triTsnces  are  employed  to  obviate  the  necessary  ambiguity  of  the  language. 
Excessive  gestures,  and  contortions  of  the  features,  are  continually  called 
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into  action.  The  Tocal  tongue  of  China  is  diametrically  opposed  to  most 
others.  The  number  of  sounds  distinguishable  by  the  English  alphabet, 
is  about  350 ;  and,  if  we  divide  the  number  of  characters,  80,000,  by 
ibis,  we  shall  find  that,  upon  an  average,  the  same  sound,  or  sounds  so 
similar  as  not  to  be  discriminated  by  means  of  our  alphabet,  must  be 
applied  to  about  229  different  and  discordant  ideas.  The  most  expe- 
rienced Chinese  will  find  one  hundred  (or  perhaps  one  thousand)  char- 
acters expressed  by  the  same  idendcal  sound.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  therefore,  that  since  the  meaning  of  tbe  vocal  language  is 
so  imperfectly  transmitted  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  ear,  the 
Chinese  are  forced,  in  common  conversation,  to  trace  the  characters  rapidly 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  assist  the  apprehension  of  the  person  addressed  ;  or 
that,  in  public  assemblies,  passages  of  an  orator's  speech,  or  of  an  imperial 
edict,  are  inscribed  on  boards  and  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while  their  sounds 
are  uttered  to  the  ear  of  the  multitude.  This  expedient  is  not  only  con- 
venient as  the  means  of  preventing  very  awkward  mistakes,  but  it  is  a  very 
advantageous  mode  of  communicating  a  language  so  constructed  that  it 
sometimes  requires  several  phrases  to  express,  with  adequate  force,  what 
is  conveyed  by  the  sight  of  a  single  character. 

As  the  Chinese  language  consists  of  a  string  of  monosyllables,  its  gram- 
mar differs  vastly  from  that  of  other  languages.  All  the  words  are  inde- 
clinable ;  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  distinctions  of  gender,  number,  case, 
mode,  tense,  or  person.  An  invariable  order  of  words  i&  the  principal  ex- 
pedient by  which  this  defect  is  remedied.  The  subject,  verb,  and  immediate 
object,  must  always  follow  each  other  in  succession ;  a  dependent  term 
always  precedes  that  on  which  it  depends ;  and  a  conditional  sentence  before 
that  to  which  it  is  annexed.  On  these  principles  all  the  construction  of  the 
language  rests.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
ancient  style,  used  by  Confucius,  Mencius,  &c.  and  the  learned  language 
of  the  present  day.  The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  regard  women 
as  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation;  this  feeling,  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  symptom  of  an  ill-oi^;anized  society,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
mode*in  which  they  employ  the  character  neii,  signifying  the  woman, 
in  composition.  Suk,  discreet,  and  respectful,  is  compounded  of  woman 
and  restriction.  Foo,  a  married  woman,  of  woman  and  broom*  Tho^ 
subjected,  secure  ;  of  a  claw  placed  over  woman,  Wang^  immoral,  con- 
sists of  JugUive  and  woman.  The  same  character  is  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds :  Nan^  to  wrangle  or  scold,  composed  of  two  charac- 
ters of  woman  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Neaou,  levity  of  behaviour, 
lewdness ;  of  a  man  placed  between  two  women  ;  and,  vice  versa^  a  woman 
placed  between  two  men.  Chen,  beautiful,  elegant ;  of  woman  and  a  single 
garment.  SeUy  weak,  feeble ;  of  a  woman  and  want.  T*han^  to  be  in  a 
disordered  durty  state  ;  of  woman  and  coals.  Seun,  conceited ;  of  a  woman 
and  to  strut.  He^  to  play  or  frolic  ;  of  a  woman  and  pleased.  Shwang^ 
a  widow  ;  of  woman  and  hoarfrost.  Thuh,  gross  lewdness  ;  of  woman  and 
a  muddy  ditch.  Tsue,  to  marry ;  of  to  take  and  woman,  Gan^  suppressed 
anger ;  of  woman  and  sour  wine  ! — The  following  are  examples  of  elegance 
in  the  use  of  this  key  :  Ca^hoy  a  young  unmarried  woman,  composed  of 
woman  and  bending  down  like  an  ear  of  com.  Yingy  an  infant  at  the  breast ; 
of  two  pearls  and  woman.    Hoo,  handsome,  pretty  ;  of  woman  and  to  sigh. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  writing  has  been  compared,  without  much  pro- 
priety, to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  '*  If  all  the  fundamental  or  gener- 
ally necessary  ideas  are  arranged  in  a  certain   order;   if   under   these 
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genenitiag  ideas  all  those  otbera  are  classed  which  are  fonbLed  by  oom- 
mon  language,  or  which  occur  to  ^e  judgment  of  the  contriver ;  if  each  of 
the  leading  ideas  has  a  representatiTe  sign ;  if  this  sign  ii  arbitrary,  mde, 
and  whimsical ;  if  these  signs,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  the 
langaage,  are  made  the  constant  basis  of  signs  equally  abstract  and  arbitrary, 
to  denote  the  subordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  give  us  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  learned  language  of  China.  Its  keys,  214  in  number,  and  its  derivative 
signs,  amounting  to  80,000,  do  not  express  words,  but  ideas ;  they  are  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  eye  and  the  memory ;  they  never  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  them  have  any  corresponding  vocal  ex- 
pression. The  beauty  of  a  Chinese  poem  consists  in  not  admitting  of  being 
read  aload  ;  and  the  eminent  literati  of  that  country  conduct  their  disputes 
by  describing  in  the  air,  with  their  fans,  characters  which  do  not  correspond 
to  any  word  in  the  lang^uage  which  they  speak."" 

Could  we  imagine  tibat  a  nation  existed  the  individuals  of  which  did  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  were  able  to  convey  ideas  to  each  other 
by  a  medium  adapted  to  the  eye  alone,  their  language  (if  such  a  solecism 
may  be  pardoned)  would  be  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
Chinese  character ;  it  would,  in  fikct,  correspond  exactly  with  that  character 
in  its  origin  and  subsequent  history,  as  developed  by  Chinese  writers,  who 
state  that  their  symbols  were  originally  representatives  of  the  object  signi- 
fied, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  admit  of  ready  combination 
in  forming  signs  of  abstract  ideas,  were  abbreviated  and  modified ;  and  that 
many  charactera  still  show  that  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived 
was  a  resemblance  to  the  object. 

As  the  characters  express  the  idea  without  any  relation  to  the  sound, 
they  can  only  be  arranged  in  classes,  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  their 
form  common  to  a  large  number ;  if  the  characters  are  compound,  all  which 
have  one  common  element  may  be  placed  together ;  and  the  Chinese  gram- 
marians, by  adopting  this  plan,  have  contrived  to  arrange  the  40,000  words, 
of  which  their  language  is  composed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  easy 
to  consult  their  dictionaries  when  once  the  radical  character  is  known.  In 
the  best  lexicons  the  number  of  these  radicals  amounts  to  214 ;  and,  when 
once  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them  has  been  surmounted,  the  written 
language  may  be  easily  acquired.  But  as  the  characters  have  no  sound,  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  language  does  not  secure  any  knowledge  of  the 
oral.  This  must  also  be  studied  before  the  learner  could  hold  a  personal 
intercoune  with  the  Chinese. 

Such  is  the  shackling  nature  of  the  language,  that  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  expect  any  high  attainments  in  literature,  although  literature  is 
fostered  by  government,  and  an  eminence  in  it  almost  the  only  passport  to 
official  situations.  In  composition,  the  chief  beauty  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  novelty  or  importance  of  the  meaning  which  is  conveyed,  as  in  the 
choice  of  the  characters  or  groups  of  metaphors  which  are  employed  to  sug- 
gest it.  When  translated  into  another  language,  these  metaphors  are  neces- 
sarily dropped ;  and  a  passage,  which  delighted  the  eye  of  a  learned  Chinese, 
from  the  variety  of  pleasing  and  suitable  images  which  the  compound  char- 
aden  suggested  to  him,  appears,  when  the  naked  meaning  is  stated  in 
words,  to  be  ridiculously  obvious  and  trifiing.  Poetry  is  a  very  general 
study  among  the  Chinese ;  and  the  late  emperor  Kien  Limg  was  considered 

"  Malts  Bnm. 
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to  be  a  proficient  in  the  art.^  The  books  most  in  esteem  in  China  are 
those  attribnted  to  Confncins.  These  are  the  Five  King  or  *  Doctrines ;' 
the  Ta  Hio,  or  *  Grand  Science ;'  the  Chong  Yong^  or  *  Unchanging  Me- 
dium ;'  the  Yun  Luy  or  *  Book  of  Maxims;'  the  Hiao  Kingy  or  '  Filial 
Rererence  ;'  the  Sia§  Hio^  or  *  School  of  Children ;'  and  an  historical  work, 
called  the  Chun'Tsieu,  There  is  a  gazette  published  at  Pe-king ;  and  the 
press  of  China  is  free,  that  is,  it  is  not  subject  to  preliminary  censorship  ; 
but  its  afier  responsibility  is  abundantly  severe.  As  a  proof  of  its  fieedom, 
Whang-see-heou  a  doctor  of  physic,  in  1779,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
predidbed  the  death  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  spoke  with  some  disrespect 
of  Kang'Hiy  who  had  been  dead  above  sixty  years.  For  this  outrage  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces ;  but  the  emperor,  out  of 
his  great  clemency,  pardoned  the  prediction  regarding  himself;  and  the  poor 
author,  for  his  disrespectful  mention  of  Kang^Hi,  was  onfy  beheaded.^^  Tlie 
uniform  testimony,   indeed,  of  all  Europeans  who  have  visited   China, 

'  The  following  is  a  yerVal  translation  of  hit  celebrated  Ode  on  Teoy  which  has  been 
painted  on  all  the  tea-pots  of  the  empire  :— 

**  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod,  whose  eolonr  and  texture  show  its  limgnse;  fill  it  with 
dear  snow  water ;  boil  it  as  long  as  would  be  necessary  to  turn  fish  white  and  cray-fish 
red  ;  throw  it  upon  the  delicate  leares  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cup  of  uooe  (a  particular  sort  of 
porcelain).  Let  it  remain  as  long  as  the  vapour  rises  In  a  clouo,  and  leaves  onlv  a  thin 
mist  floating  on  the  sorfiiee.  At  your  ease  drink  this  precious  liquor,  which  will  chaae 
away  the  five  causes  of  trouble.  We  can  taste  and  leel,  but  not  describe,  the  state  of 
repose  produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared.** 

**  The  dangers  attending  authorship  in  China  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fate  of 
Whanff-see-heou,  whose  crime  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  report  of  his  judges  :— 

**  We  find,'*  say  they,  1st,  "  That  he  has  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  areat  Diction- 
ary of  Kang-hi ;  having  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  In  which  he  has  had  the  audacity 
to  contradict  some  passages  of  that  excellent  and  authentic  worlc  2d,  In  the  prefiice 
of  his  abridgment,  we  have  seen  with  horror,  that  he  has  dared  to  write  the  titUe  nam€$ 
( that  is,  the  primitive  family  names)  of  Confucius,  and  even  of  your  Migesty — a  te- 
merity,  a  want  of  respect,  which  lias  made  us  shudder.  9d,  In  the  genealogy  of  his 
family  and  his  poetry,  he  lias  asserted  that  he  is  descended  from  the  Whsng-toe. 

**  When  asked  why  he  had  dared  to  meddle  with  the  great  Dictionary  ofKang-hi,  he 
replied — That  Dictionary  is  very  voluminous  and  inconvenient  •  i  have  made  an  abridg- 
ment which  is  less  cumbersome  and  expendve. 

*<  Being  questioned  how  he  could  have  the  audadty  to  write,  In  the  piefooe  to  thU 
Dictionary,  the  Utile  names  of  the  emperors  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  answered^-I 
know  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pronounce  the  tittle  names  of  the  emperors.  I  introduced  them 
Into  my  Dictionary  merely  that  young  pemile  might  know  what  those  names  were,  and 
not  to  be  liable  to  use  them  by  nustMke.  i  have,  however,  acknowledged  my  error,  by 
reprinting  my  Dictionary,  and  omitting  what  was  amiss. 

"  We  replied,  that  the  little  names  of  the  £mperor  and  of  Confucius  were  known  to 
the  whole  empire.  He  protested  that  he  had  long  been  ignorant  of  them ;  and  that  he 
had  not  known  them  himself  till  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he  saw  them  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hall  where  the  literati  compose  their  pieces  in  order  to  obtain  degrees. 

«  When  asked  how  he  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Whang-tee. 
he  said, — It  was  a  vanity  that  came  into  my  head ;  I  wanted  to  makepeop'e  lielieve  I 
was  somebody.** 

If  there  were  in  these  three  charges  any  thing  really  reprehensible,  according  to  the 
broad  principles  of  uni  verssl  morality,  it  was  the  &brication  of  an  illustrlotts  genealo^. 
This  imposture,  oensu»ble  in  any  case,  might  have  been  designed  to  mak^  dupes,  and 
perhaps  to  form  a  party;  but  the  judges  of  Whang-see-heou  attached  less  importance 
to  this  charge  than  to  the  other  two.  They  declared  the  author  guilty  of  high  tnasoa 
on  the  first  charge,  and  pronounced  this  sentence : 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  this  crime  ought  to  be  rigorously  punished* 
The  criminal  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  children  and  relatlvea 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  put  to  death.  His  wives,  his  ooocnblnes,  and  his  children, 
under  sixteen,  shall  be  exiled  and  given  as  shives  to  some  grandee  of  the  empire.'* 

The  Sovereign  was  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  in  an 
edict,  to  this  effect : — 

<*  1  favour  Whang-eeeoheou  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  punishment.  He  shall 
not  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  sbaU  onlu  have  his  head  cut  off.  1  forgive  his  relatives.  As 
to  his  sons,  let  them  be  reserved  for  the  great  execution  in  autumn.  Let  the  sentoice 
be  exemted  In  Its  other  points— such  is  my  pleasure.*' 
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prove  tiist  the  freedom  of  the  praaa  there  is  a  mere  shadow ;  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  hold  patriotic  writer,  who  would  expose  or  resist  any  tynumical 
abnae,  is  in  China  miknown* 

In  China  learning  has  its  livery :  those  who  have  taken  the  lowest  degree 
wear  a  hloe  gown,  with  a  black  border  round  it,  and  a  pewter  or  silver  bird 
on  the  top  of  thdr  cap  ;  those  who  have  taken  the  second  degree  are  dis* 
tinguished  by  a  dark«coloared  gown  with  a  blue  border,  and  wear  a  gold  or 
copper-gilt  bird  in  their  cap ;  while  the  first  degree  is  denoted  by  a  rich  and 
preciotts  girdle. 

Aris  and  Scieneeir^  The  Chinese  are  far  behind  in  the  sdenees ;  al» 
though  in  the  manual  arts  they  discover  skill  and  ingenaity. 

Atironomy.2     ^^  astronomy  they  pretend  to  have  made  some  disco- 
veries at  a  remote  period ;  bnt  such  pretensions  are  false.     Observations, 
it  is  tme,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  them  at 
a  very  early  age ;  but  they  were  followed  up  by  no  inferences,  and  led  to 
no  reralts.     Even  to  this  day,  they  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  square  body, 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  stars  are 
attached.     An  astronomical  board  has  long  existed  in  China ;  bnt  its  sole 
bnsinees  is  to  make  a  national  almanack,  and  point  out  the  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days ;  the  prediction  of  eclipses  or  other  astronomical  phenomena 
having  neyer  been  attempted  by  the  Chinese.     The  tables  of  the  time  of 
sun-riae,  new  and  fall  moon,  &c.  are  always  intrusted  to  a  European. 
Their  year  is  lunar,  and  consists  of  354  days ;  but  an  additional  month  is 
intercalated  in  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  year  of  a  cycle,  containing  nineteen.     The  first  month  begins 
with  the  new  moon,  after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius.     The  months  have  29 
and  30  days  alternately.     The  day  of  12  hours  begins  at  11  o'clock  at 
night,  according  to  our  teckoning,  and  each  division  of  it  is  equal  to  two 
hours  of  solar  time.     The  ni^t  is  also  subdivided  into  five  watches,  which 
vary  in  length  with  the  season.     Each  hour,  as  wdl  as  every  year,  has  its 
pecnKar  name.     Astrology  appears  to  have  almost  a  universal  prevalence, 
a  circiamstance  which  fully  authorizes  us  to  conclude,  that  correct  notions 
of  astronomy  are  very  uncommon.     Instead  of  labouring  to  rectify  the 
ideas  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  the  court,  that  is,  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  nation,  by  acting  from  the  same  principles,  rather  assist  in  confirm- 
ing the  error.    The  emperor  always  avoids  engaging  in  any  public  business 
when  an  eclipse  approaches.    Hs  pretends  to  humble  himself  for  his  faults, 
and  aaks  of  his  people  such  advice  as  may  enable  him  to  amend  his  con- 
duct.    When  such  is  the  pracUce  of  the  most  learned  in  the  nation,  the 
minda  of  the  uninformed  cannot  be  supposed  to  poesess  true  notions. 

ArehUeefvre.']  The  architectore  of  the  Chinese  is  remarkable  for  its 
sirinees  and  singularity.  Some  of  their  pagodas  are  from  80  to  160  feet 
in  height,  and  have  as  many  as  nine  stories,  although  the  greater  number 
have  only  two  or  three  stories.  Their  triumphal  arches  are  numerous,  but 
neither  rery  high  nor  well-proportioned.  Ornamented  vaults  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  series  of  terraces,  within  the  highest  of  which  the 
corpse  is  deposited,  are  some  of  the  expedients  they  adopt  in  order  to 
soothe  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  Their  bridges  are  elegant,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  magnitude,  but  few  of  them  solid  of  durable. 

Great  WedL']  The  great  wall  ^ivhidi  separates  China  from  Tartary  is 
the  most  remarlmble  architectural  meaumeit  of  China.  A  laige  bulwark 
or  pile  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  edge>f  the  Yellow  sea,  in  lat.  40*  2'  SO* 
M,  and  long.  3*  22'  6*  E.  of  Peking,  Ibnaa  one.  extremity  of  this  vast  worki 
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widi  fuiooB  cunratiini,  to  kt.  39^  43^  N. 

makmg  21  degrees  of  longttade,  includ- 

Jeogth  of   aboQt   1,500  nulea.      It   passei 

■Muitains,   and  is  carried  over  etreams    by 

^  MSBaK.     Mm  .vJae  places  it  is  only  a  simple  rampart;    in 

^  1^  Ig^iAflidBS  of  granite,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar. 

ZTTT  ^^  0^t^  ia  it  at  intenrals,  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.     The 
^^^Aggi^k  m  ■>'  ^  ^^^  ^'^^^  commenced,  B.C.  215,  to  prevent  the 

■I  MiiaiMT  «f  *^  neig^iboiiring  barbarians ;  and  it  was  probably  the  work 

^^,^^  ^fisarinns     Its  bdgbt  is  Tarions,  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  and 

ll^  |g««M  wsald  permit  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast  of  it.     It  is  calcn- 

^^  gte  the  anterials  of  which  it  is  composed  woold  be  sufficient  to 

^  the  dwdHng-hoiises  in  England  and  Scotland. 

jti  irikmttir  ]  The  Chinese  are  entirely  ignorant  of  geometry  and  al- 
^|f>;  bnt  they  are  ready  and  rapid  in  arithmetical  calcolatioiis,  although 
ihfir  leaahs  are  obtained  only  by  means  of  a  reckoning-table,  something 
like  the  abacus  of  the  Romans.  It  conusts  of  a  board,  about  a  foot  loi^ 
^d  half  a  foot  broad,  inclosed  by  a  border  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
«sd  divided  into  two  unequal  puts  by  a  transverse  partition  of  the  same 
dtpth  and  breadth.  On  eight  or  ten  wires,  crossing  this  partition,  balls  are 
smng,  two  in  the  smaller  or  upper  division  of  the  board,  five  in  the  larger 
er  lower ;  each  of  the  first  set  stands  for  five,  and  each  of  the  other  for  a 
unit ;  and  by  pushing  one  of  the  upper  balls  to  the  edge  of  the  board  as 
often  as  five  is  added  to  the  numlNsr  found,  they  can  very  conveniently 
keep  the  tens  and  units  distinct,  and  calculate  with  much  ease  and  ezpe« 
dition.     Their  numerals  bear  some  resemblanoe  to  those  of  the  Romans. 

Optics.']  In  optics  the  Chinese  know  the  use  of  lenses  and  manufac- 
tured spectacles,  and  burning  glasses  of  crystal,  though  they  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

Chsmistty.2  ^™®  ®^  ^  practical  parts  of  chemistry  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  Chinese  fcnr  ages ;  but  in  tlus,  as  in  other  sciences,  they  are 
mere  artists,  and  never  seek  to  discover  the  simplest  principle  of  those  pro- 
cesses that  are  known  to  them. 

Msdicine.'}  The  medical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  truly 
despicable.  Anatomy  must  be  unknown,  since  dissection  is  considered 
more  as  the  business  of  a  butcher,  than  of  a  philosopher.  Setting  bones, 
replacing  a  dislocated  joint,  bleeding  by  scarification,  or  puncturing  with  a 
silver  needle,  and  burning  tow  made  of  the  leaves  of  wormwood  on  the 
part  affected,  are  nearly  the  sum  total  of  Chinese  surgery.  Should  a  sur- 
geon in  China  open  the  vein  of  bis  patient,  and  should  the  patient  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  die,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  death,  the 
surgeon  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  own  life.  Their 
medicines  consist  chiefly  of  herbs,  which  are  said  to  be  administered  with 
very  little  skill.  In  midwifery,  their  knowledge  appears  to  be  somewhat 
greater ;  hot  no  man  is  allowed  to  practise  that  art.  Books  of  instruction 
are  drawn  up  for  the  women,  showing  the  state  of  pregnant  women  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  giving  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  The  vaodne  inoculation  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the  British. 
Quacks,  who  abound  in  countries  where  medical  knowledge  has  arrived  at 
considerable  perfection,  must  be  more  numerous  where  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge remains  imperfect.  In  China,  however,  the  presumption  of  the 
quacks  is  still  greater  than  in  Europe.  In  the  latter,  the  most  valuable  of 
their  drugs  only  am  every  disease.    In  the  former,  there  are  specifics 
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wbicfa  insure  immortality,  that  ia  to  say,  an  eudletsM  life  upon  earth.  That 
BQch  medicines  should  be  fabricated  is  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable :  but 
^rfaen  we  are  informed,  that,  by  some  of  the  learned,  the  assertion  has 
actually  been  believed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring,  that  they  have 
learned  to  very  little  purpose. 

ilftme.]]     The  Chinese  know  nothing  of  the  scientific  part  of  music, 
although  music  forms  a  part  of  all  their  public  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Tbey  have  a  method  of  noting  their  gamut  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  key,  time,  or  expression.     They  do  not  arrange 
their  bands  to  play  in  parts,  or  to  form  any  harmony  from  the  union  of 
different  melodies.     Their  music  has,  therefore,  been  said  to  be  entirely 
original,  or  the  wreck  of  a  style  more  ancient  than  any  at  present  known. 
Noise  and  rapidity  are  the  great  criterions  of  excellence  among  them. 
I>ried  skin,  stone,  metal,  baked  earth,  silk,  wood,  the  bamboo,  and  the 
gonrdy  are  the  eight  bodies  formed,  they  say,  by  nature,  to  give  eight  dis- 
tinct  sounds,  whence  their  musical  instruments  are  divided  into  eight 
classes.     1 .  Drums,  commonly  covered  with  bu£Bsdo-hides,  and  sometimes 
40  feet  in  drcumference.     2.  The  kingr^  a  row  of  square  siliceous  stonN 
strung  on  a  reed  by  one  angle,  and  struck  with  a  stick.  3.  Bells,  cymbals, 
and  gongs,  made  of  tin,  copper,  and  bismuth.     4.  The  Hiueth  a  hollow 
egg  of  baked  earth,  with  six  holes  to  produce  notes,  and  one  for  the  blower. 
5.  Shi  and  kin,  each  of  them  a  kind  of  lyre.     The  first  is  nine  feet  long, 
and  often  has  25  strings;   the  other  is  five  feet  long,  and  has  seven 
strings  of  silk,  played  upon  by  the  finger,  or  a  small  stick.    A  two-stringed 
fiddle,  and  different  sorts  of  guitars,  rank  in  this  class.     6.  Chuy  yu,  and 
chung''tu;  the  first  is  a  hollow  bushel,  struck  in  the  inside  with  a  hammer ; 
the  second,  shaped  like  a  tiger,  emits  a  sound  when  sensed  on  the  back 
with  a  rod ;  the  third  is  a  bundle  of  12  pieces  of  wood,  against  which  they 
beat  time.     7.  Flutes  and  clarionets,  some  of  them  very  discordant,  and 
others  monotonous.     8.  The  sheng  or  aingy  the  lower  part  of  a  gourd,  in 
which  a  row  of  pipes  is  fixed,  with  a  curved  and  lateral  one  on  which  the 
performer  blows.     This  is  one  of  the  most  i^reeable  of  the  Chinese  in- 
struments. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT— LAWS— REVENUE— ARMY  AND 

NAVY. 

The  form  of  Government  among  the  Chinese  is  patriarchal.  The  empe- 
ror possesses  the  most  unlimited  power  over  all  beneath  him ;  he  claims 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  his  People,  and  a  spirit  of  filial  reverence  for  him 
is  universally  inculcated  as  one  of  the  first  duties  and  most  sacred  princi- 
ples that  can  be  cherished  by  the  children  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  % 

Emperor's  CounciL'\  The  government  is  composed  of  the  emperor's 
council,  and  of  the  great  public  tribunals.  The  emperor's  council  is  com- 
posed of  the  ministers  of  state  taken  from  the  Colao,  or  first  order  of  man- 
darins, of  the  presidents  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  of  their  assessors  and 
secretaries :  but  is  never  assembled  unless  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  and,  in  general  cases,  every  thing  is  directed  by  what  is  called 
the  inner  court,  or  private  council  of  the  emperor. 

Public  TVibunab.']    There  are  six  superior  tribunals  at  Pekin,  viz :  the 

tribunal  of  Ranks  and  Dignities ;  the  tribunal  of  Revenue ;  the  tribunal  df 

Forms  and  Ceremonies  ;  the  tribunal  of  Penal  Law ;  the  tribunal  of  Public 

Works ;  and  the  Military  Tribunal.     Each  of  these  six  supreme  tribunals 

V.  c 
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has  two  preridentB,  one  of  wbom  must  be  a  Tartar  by  birth ;  and  84  eoan- 
sellors  or  aaieasora,  one  half  of  whom  are  TartaxB,  and  the  other  half  Chinese. 
In  order  to  check  these  Tarious  tribunals,  it  Lb  enacted  that  none  of  them 
shall  have  absolute  authority,  even  in  its  own  department,  and  its  dedsiona 
can  have  no  effect,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  courts. 

There  is  also  a  rery  important  tribunal,  called  Too-tcbe*ynen,  or  iri- 
hunal  qfpub&o  cenwrs^  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  whole  nation,  of 
the  emperor  himself,  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  of  the  different  orders  of 
mandarins,  and  of  erery  class  of  citizens.  Along  with  the  chi^  of  the 
several  tribunals,  they  have  the  prinlege  of  addressing  remonstrances  to 
the  emperor  himself;  but  it  would  be  a  capital  offence  in  any  of  them  to 
fail  in  showing  due  respect  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  This  tribunal 
sends  an  inspector  g«ieral,  called  Ko-tao,  to  each  of  the  six  supreme  tri- 
bunals, who  takes  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  these  courts,  but  merely 
observes  all  that  passes ;  and,  without  even  communicating  with  his  col- 
leagues, renders  an  account  in  secret  to  the  emperor  of  all  that  he  has  no* 
tioed.  The  same  tribunal  likewise  sends  visitors,  every  three  years,  to  each 
of  the  provinces ;  and  these  officers,  as  soon  as  they  reach  their  respective 
destbations,  are  superior  to  the  governors  and  mandarins,  whose  adminis- 
trations they  inspect,  but  whose  oppressions  they  seldom  denounce,  unlesa 
when  they  are  very  flagrant  and  extensive.  They  despatch  even  secret 
visitors  through  all  the  provinces ;  and  their  inquiries  are  dreaded  by  all 
classes  in  the  state. 

While  it  is  by  means  of  the  viceroys  and  mandarins  that  the  emperor 
governs  and  reigns,  it  is  by  means  of  these  different  tribunals,  that  he 
knows  and  sees,  as  it  were,  every  thing  that  is  transacted  throughout  his 
immense  empire.     As  the  grandees  and  mandarins,  in  their  different  sta- 
tions, have  a  right  to  a  part  of  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  sove- 
reign from  whom  they  derive  their  authority ;  he  is  carefnl,  both  for  hia 
own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects^  that  these  officers  be  prevent- 
ed from  abusing  their  power,  or  acquiring  too  much  influence  over  the 
people.     He,  ^erefore,  changes  them  regularly  every  three  years ;  obliges 
them  to  present  themselves  before  him,  both  when  they  depart  for  their 
respective  stations,  and  when  they  return ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  a  stronger 
hold  upon  their  allegiance,  causes  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  im- 
perial college  of  Pekin.     An  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  also  requires 
that  they  shall  become  their  own  accusers,  and  make  confession  of  their 
faults ;  but  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
palliate  and  conceal  whatever  affected  their  character,  in  order  that  the 
emperor  may  know  the  truth,  he  despatches  the  secret  inspectors  from  the 
tribunal  of  censors ;  and  according  to  the  information  received  from  them, 
after  personal  inquiry  in  the  district  of  the  mandarins  under  examination, 
the  emperor  punishes  or  rewards ;  and,  that  these  proceedings  may  have 
their  full  effect  for  the  restraint  or  encouragement  of  others,  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  censured  or  approved,  cashiered  or  promoted,  are  in- 
serted in  the  court  gazette.     This  absolute  sovereign,  in  short,  always  vi- 
gilant, distrustful,  and  severe,  looks  into  every  quarter ;  exalts  or  degrades 
his  iprandees  in  succession ;  and  it  is  upon  the  instability  of  offices,  and  the 
desire  of  obtaining  them,  that  he  rests  liis  own  security  and  that  of  his 
dominions.     The  policy  of  the  Chinese  emperor  is  to  make  every  thing 
depend  upon  himself ;  to  change  the  persons,  who  are  in  office,  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  to  keep  up  a  constant  mutual  jealousy  among  the  mandarins ;  to  take 
cai'e,  that  no  one  becomes  too  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  to  be  continual- 
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\y  diWding  imew  the  immenae  riches  and  authority,  of  which  he  has  the 
entire  disposal* 

Corrupium  and  oppression,']  This  plan,  howeTer,  of  governing  the  peo- 
ple as  a  family,  which  is  the  precept  of  Coniudns,  is  more  beantifiil  in 
theory,  than  practicable  in  reality ;  and,  as  the  sovereign  is  nnable  to  see 
every  thing  with  his  own  eye,  all  his  superintendence  and  vigilance  are 
readiered  unavailing,  by  the  want  of  integrity  in  his  deputies.  These  im- 
perial commissaries,  whose  function  is  so  formidable,  who  possess  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  who  examine  the  conduct  of  the  great  officers, 
and  who  have  the  power  of  accusing  and  deposing  in  their  hands,  seldom 
execute  their  orders  with  due  fidelity.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  a  pro- 
vince, all  the  mandarins  hasten  to  watt  upon  them,  to  anticipate  their 
widiee,  and  to  beg  their  acceptance  of  presents.  All  the  mandarins,  in- 
trusted with  any  commission  from  the  court,  are  nominated  by  the  muus- 
try ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  term  in  office  is  expired,  they  make  presents  to 
the  ministers,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  presidents  and  assessors  of  the 
tribunals,  and  then  sit  down  with  the  rest  of  their  gains,  in  ftdl  security  of 
no  inquiry  being  made  into  their  administration.  All  complaints  must 
paas  through  the  principal  officers,  before  they  can  reach  the  emperor ; 
and  these  persons  are  all  so  united  in  interest,  that  no  remonstrance  reaches 
the  throne  without  their  full  consent.  This  love  of  presents  has  always 
prevailed  in  China  among  the  mandarins ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  die  em- 
perors to  check  the  practice  have  proved  ineffectual. 

Thus,  with  the  greatest  possible  show  of  paternal  regard  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  they  are  miserably  neglected  in  the  points  most  essentiid  to 
dieir  welfare ;  and  in  the  times  of  famine,  while  the  gazettes  are  full  of 
the  emperor's  expressions  of  sympathy  for  his  children,  and  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts,  so  many  delays  are  prac- 
tised, that  the  calamity  is  generally  at  an  end  before  the  imperial  succour 
anives.  Sometimes  these  seasons  of  scarcity  give  rise  to  violent  commo- 
tionsy^to  robbery,  murder,  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  cannibalism.  Then, 
indeed,  the  severity  of  the  government  is  displayed,  and  the  supreme 
authorities  coldly  calculate  the  necessity  of  putting  to  death  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity.  '<  The  Chinese,  in 
shorty*'  observes  the  same  intelligent  writer,  (M.  De  Guignes,)  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  **  are  treated  in  a  most  rigorous  manner ;  and 
if  they  do  not  always  complain,  it  is  because  they  would  gain  little  by 
doing  so." — **  I  have  lived  a  long  time,''  he  adds,  <'  in  China.  I  have  tra- 
versed that  vast  empire  in  all  its  extent.  I  have  every  where  seen  the 
strong  oppress  the  weak,  and  every  man,  who  possessed  any  portion  of 
authority,  employ  it  to  harass,  to  burden,  to  crush  the  people." 

Causes  of  its  permaneticyj^  Such  is  the  mode,  in  which  this  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  stability  has  been  held 
up  as  a  proof  of  its  perfection,  is  found  to  be  generally  administered ;  and 
how,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  its  duration  and  tranquillity?  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  sufficiently  open  to  dispute,  whether  the  peace  and 
permanency  of  the  Chinese  government  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  having 
been  originally  adapted  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people,  or  to  its 
having  completely  subdued  and  moulded  their  dispositions  and  manners  to 
its  views  and  maxims. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  the  natural  and  unlimited  authority, 
which  a  parent  is  understood  to  possess  over  his  offspring,  as  long  as  they 
live ;  a  maxim  which  has  been  industriously  inculcated  for  ages  upon  the 
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natives  of  China,  and  which  is  now  completely  intervoTeB  with  all  theii 
earliest  feelings  and  principles.  The  emperor  is  regarded  as  the  oomoKm 
fiither  of  his  people,  and  is  accordingly  invested  with  all  tiiat  absolute  do- 
minion which  a  parent  is  considered,  in  that  ooontry,  as  necessarily  pos- 
sessing over  his  family.  He  is  not  only  placed  above  all  earthly  control, 
but  is  supposed  also  to  be  of  more  than  mortal  descent.  Ileaoe  he  not 
merely  takes  the  title  of  "  the  Great  Father,"  hot  likewise  styles  himself 
**  the  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  ''  the  sole  Ruler  of  the  Woiid.*'  He  himself, 
too,  gives  the  example  of  that  submissive  respect,  whidi,  as  the  general  pa- 
rent, he  claims  from  his  subjects ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
new  year,  he  prostrates  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  empress-dowager, 
before  he  receives  the  prostrations  of  his  officers  and  attendants.  The 
same  principle  pervades  all  the  branches  of  authority ;  and  the  governor  of 
a  province,  a  city,  or  any  other  department,  is  considered  as  the  father  of 
all  who  are  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction.  In  practice,  however,  as 
has  been  shown,  this  plausible  theory  is  sadly  defective ;  and  the  parental 
affection  and  care  of  the  governor  has  rather  the  ^pearance  of  cruelty  and 
oppression ;  while  the  filial  duty  of  the  governed  is  little  better  than  fear, 
deceit,  and  disaffection.  The  very  conduct  of  the  monarch  gives  sufficient 
proof,  that  it  is  an  artificial  policy,  rather  than  an  arrangement  of  nature, 
by  which  he  rules ;  for,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  confidence  and  delight, 
with  which  a  father  should  appear  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  it  is  the  first 
and  great  maxim  of  state,  that  he  should  show  himself  as  rarely  as  possi- 
ble to  his  people  in  public,  and  then  only,  when  he  is  invested  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  magnificence  and  splendour. 

The  following  causes  have  also  been  assigned,  as  perhaps  contributing 
their  share  of  influence  to  the  support  of  the  constitution.  1.  The  low 
state  of  civilization  among  the  Chinese,  which  prevents  their  acquisition  of 
enlarged  views  of  political  freedom :  2.  The  natural  barriers  of  the  country 
excluding  foreign  enemies,  and  the  extreme  caution  of  the  government  ia 
admitting  strangers  into  the  empire :  3.  The  difficulty  of  making  progress 
in  the  language,  which  keeps  the  body  of  the  people  in  ignorance :  4.  The 
complete  religious  toleration  which  is  exercised,  (with  only  one  exception, 
that  of  Christiai\ity,)  neither  prohibiting  the  people  from  embracing  any 
sect  Umt  thoy  choose,  nor  compelling  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
out)  which  they  dislike :  and,  5.  The  means  which  are  employed  to  incul- 
cata  sober  habits,  and  to  render  individuals  reserved,  formal,  suspicious, 
and  unsocial,  which  prevent  all  haranguing  and  caballing,  aU  conferences 
about  political  right  or  wrong,  and  all  plans  of  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
government. 

Chinese  Court,']  Tlie  following  description  (by  Lord  Macartney)  of  the 
festival  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor  s  birth-day,  will  convey  to  our 
readers  a  better  idea  of  the  splendour  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  court, 
than  anv  abridged  view  that  we  could  attempt  to  give.  "  The  17th  of 
September,  being  the  emperor's  birth-day,  we  set  out  for  the  court  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.^ — We  reposed  ourselves  about  two  hours 
in  a  lai^e  saloon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  inclosure,  where  fruit,  tea, 
warm  milk,  and  other  refreshments,  were  brought  to  ua.  At  last,  notice 
was  given,  that  the  festival  was  going  to  begin ;  and  we  immediately  des- 
cended into  the  garden,  where  we  found  all  the  great  men  and  mandarins 
in  their  robes  of  state,  drawn  up  before  the  imperial  pavilion.  The  empe- 
ror did  not  show  himself,  but  remained  concealed  behind  a  screen,  from 
whence,  I  presume,  be  could  see  and  enjoy  the  ceremonies,  without  incon- 
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tenieiice  or  intemiption.  All  eyes  were  tnmed  to  the  place  where  his 
nutjesly  was  imagined  to  be  enthroned,  and  seemed  to  express  an  impa- 
tience to  b^n  the  devotions  of  the  day.  Slow  solemn  music,  muffled 
drams,  and  deep  toned  hells  were  heard  at  a  distance.  On  a  sudden  the 
sounds  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  Again  they  were  renewed,  and  then  in- 
termitted, with  short  pauses ;  during  which,  several  persons  passed  back- 
.wards  and  forwards  in  the  progcenium,  or  foreground  of  the  tent,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  preparing  some  grand  coup  de  theatre.  At  length  the  great 
hand,  both  Tocal  and  instrumental,  struck  up  with  all  their  powers  of  har- 
m<my ;  and  instantly  the  whole  court  fell  flat  upon  their  fiices  before  this 
iuTisible  Nebuchadnezzar.— The  music  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
birth-day  ode,  or  state  anthem,  the  burthen  of  which  was,  <  Bow  down 
your  heads,  all  ye  dwellers  upon  the  earth ;  bow  down  your  heads  before 
the  great  Kien-long,  the  great  Kien-long.'  And  then  all  the  dwellers  upon 
China  earth  there  present,  except  ourselyes,  bowed  down  their  heads,  and 
|ffostrated  themselyes  upon  the  ground,  at  every  renewal  of  the  chorus. 
Indeed,  in  no  religion,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has  the  divinity  ever  been 
addressed,  I  believe,  with  stronger  exterior  marks  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion, than  were  this  morning  paid  to  the  phantom  of  his  Chinese  majesty. 
Such  is  Uie  mode  of  celebrating  the  emperor's  anniversary  festival,  accord- 
ing to  the  court  ritual.  We  saw  nothing  of  him  the  whole  day,  nor  did 
any  of  his  ministers,  I  imagine,  approach  him ;  for  they  all  seemed  to  re- 
tire at  the  same  moment  that  we  did." 

The  only  companions  of  the  emperor,  in  his  leisure  hours,  are  his  women 
and  eunuchs.  His  wives  are  distributed  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  consists  only  of  one,  who  has  the  rank  of  empress  ;  the  second,  of 
two  queens,  and  dieir  attendants ;  and  the  third,  of  six  queens,  with  their 
train.  To  these  are  added  a  hundred  ladies,  usually  called  the  emperor's 
concubines,  but  formutg  an  equally  legal  part  of  his  establishment ;  and 
men  of  the  first  rank  account  themselves  highly  honoured,  when  their 
daughters  are  admitted  into  this  number.  Their  children  are  all  considered 
as  branches  of  the  imperial  family ;  but  the  male  issue  of  the  first  empress 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  though  this  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  who  has  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
his  successor,  and  of  choosing  him  out  of  any  class  or  family  in  the  empire. 
The  daughters  of  the  sovereign  are  generally  given  in  marriage  to  Tartar 
princes  and  oflBcers,  and  rarely  to  a  Chinese  husband.  The  emperor's 
women  are  doomed  to  reside  for  ever  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and, 
after  his  death,  they  are  immured  for  life  in  a  separate  building,  called  the 
palace  of  chastity. 

LawJ^  The  laws  of  China  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  punishment  authorized  by  them ; 
the  principal  provisions  which  they  make  in  some  of  the  roost  important 
cases  ;  and  the  mode  of  their  administration  in  the  apprehension  and  trial 
of  delinquents. 

The  punishments  in  common  use  are,  I.  The  bastonade,  which  is  in- 
flicted by  the  pantse  or  bamboo.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  lath  of 
bamboo,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
end  which  is  applied  to  the  culprit.  *'  It  is  generally  applied  in  a  severe 
•nd  cruel  way,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  delinquent  survives  after  receiving 
fifty  blows.  This  instrument  is  in  constant  application,  and  is  inflicted  for 
the  smallest  offence.  The  more  ordinary  chastisements  are  not  attended 
with  disgrace,  and  are  considered  merely  as  a  slight  paternal  correction. 
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*«^  iImh  ihrow  himtelf  on  the  gnRrad  beftm  die  jadge,  incline  hiB  body 

V.    ay  tiivwid,  and  gire  him  thimki  for  the  care  he  takes  of  his  monJa. 

iiui  t»  alKrmed  to  he  done  eren  by  the  faigher  offieeia  to  their  snperiore. 

^^  ikitt  w^Mii«»n  are  labjected  to  this  pnmshmenty  they  are  permitted  to  wear 

«u  uppMT  and  under  garment,  except  in  cases  of  adoltery,  when  they  are 

'UWwvik  only  the  under  garment.     It  is  said  that  a  Chinese  when  nnder- 

i;ga4g  the  bamboo,  cries  out  in  a  most  piteous  manner,  and  makes  his  ae- 

kuawtadgments  afterwards  with  the  utmost  humiliation ;  but  that  a  Tartar 

HMiarally  sutltra  in  silence,  grumbles  against  the  execution,  and  at  length 

luUiMdv  retires." 

!!•  'uia  tt^a  or  kangue.-*-This  moreable  pillory  is  a  wooden  collar, 
H^^rally  about  three  feet  square,  and  varying  from  60  to  200  pounds 
w«i|r)tt«  During  all  the  time  this  machine  is  worn,  which  is  for  weeks  or 
uhmuImi,  iiitfht  and  day,  the  criminal  is  unable  to  see  bis  feet  or  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  would  die  of  hunger  had  he  no  one  to  administer 
kU  f(NKl.     The  culprit  is  exposed  a  g^ren  time  every  day  in  some  public 
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tt.  Uanishment,  in  which  case  the  culprit's  (amily  is  allowed  to  follow 
him  I  all  banislMd  persons  are  obliged  to  wear  a  red  cap. 

4.  Dragging  the  imperial  barks  on  the  canals  for  a  given  number  of 

yaara* 

6.  Death  by  stiangUng  or  beheading.  When  the  crime  is  of  an  atro- 
cious natttr<s  ^  criminal  is  ordered  for  execution  without  delay:  in 
ganpral,  however,  it  is  postponed  till  autumn,  when  all  those  under  sen- 
ti»nr0  of  death  throughout  the  empire  are  executed  in  one  day. 

Ill  cases  of  gn«t  moment,  the  Chinese  laws  authorize  torture,  in  order 
Iti  extorl  confuMions.  With  respect  to  all  offences  committed  sgainst  the 
stivereign,  they  are  particularly  severe.  Those  convicted  of  treasonable 
iimctlces,  are  put  to  death  by  uow  and  painful  tortures ;  all  their  male  re- 
lalUms  in  the  first  degree,  are  indiscriminately  beheaded ;  all  th&r  female 
relations  are  sold  into  slavery ;  and  all  their  connexions  residing  in  thm 
iiottseholds,  relentleesly  put  to  death.  Even  to  intrude  into  the  line  of  the 
im|N>rial  retinue  while  the  emperor  is  trevelling,  or  to  enter  any  of  the 
n)mriments  in  the  palace  actually  occupied  by  him  or  any  of  his  fiunily,  is 
PUmUImhI  with  death.  Nay,  to  ride,  or  walk  upon  the  road  along  which 
ihn  »m|ieror  is  to  pass,  exposea  the  offender  to  severe  punishment.  The 
WMtkiuen  employed  about  the  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
|mlai^,  liave  their  names  inserteil  in  a  list  as  they  go  in  and  come  out ;  are 
mvvlded  with  passports,  as  they  eater  the  gates,  whidi  they  must  deliver 
\m\  At  their  return :  they  are  regularly  counted  as  they  pass  and  repass, 
^^  if  any  stoiM  behind,  he  is  subject  to  capital  punishment, 

'W^  Wfk  or  the  sul^t  is  held  peculiarly  sacred ;  and  (infimtidde  ex- 
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ctpted)  murder  i»  never  oyerlooked.  To  adrntniBter  poison  is  a  cmpitftl 
crime,  thovgli  the  dose  should  not  take  efiect.  Killing  in  a  scuffle,  is  also 
punished  with  death.  Killing,  or  eren  wounding  by  mere  accident,  is  still 
punishable  by  death ;  only,  in  this  case,  the  offiander  may  redeem  himself, 
by  paying  a  fine  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  mere  attempt,  or 
design  to  commit  parricide,  is  punished  with  death ;  and  if  actually  com- 
mitted, with  death  by  torture.  To  strike  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  or 
grandmother,  is  punished  by  beheading.  Should  a  wife  strike  her  hus- 
band's relations  in  any  of  the  above  degrees,  she  is  beheaded :  should  she 
strike  her  husband,  she  is  punished  threefold  more  severely  than  fbr  a 
common  assault ;  diould  she  mum  him,  she  is  beheaded  ;  and  should  he 
die^  she  ia  executed  by  torture.  Anonymous  accusations  are  punished  with 
death,  even  should  they  prove  true.  A  parent  chastising  his  child  so  as 
to  cause  death,  is  punished  only  with  100  blows ;  and  no  law  whatever 
exists  against  inianticide. 

Tlie  mere  attempt  to  steal,  is  punished  with  50  blows ;  but  if  the  theft 
18  actually  committed,  by  firom  60  to  100  blows,  or  by  death,  according 
to  the  value  stolen.  In  cases  of  robbery  and  theft,  the  mandarin  and  sol- 
diers of  the  district  are  exposed  to  repei^d  floggings,  or  to  dismissal  from 
their  office,  if  they  £ul  to  discover  and  convict  the  offender.  Robbery  is 
always  punished  with  death,  if  the  pereons  robbed  be  wounded,  or  the 
robbery  be  committed  during  the  night.  Fornication,  and  certain  unna- 
tural crimes,  are  punished  with  70  blows;  adultery,  with  100  blows. 
Rape  subjects  the  offender  to  death,:  while  even  the  attempt  is  punished 
with  100  blows  and  perpetual  banishment. 

The  law  ordains  the  debtor's  goods  to  be  sold,  and  payment  to  be  made ; 
or  if  he  has  no  substance  wherewith  to  liquidate  the  debt,  he  receives  30 
blows,  and  a  month's  delay  to  make  payment ;  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  of 
30  blows  per  month,  till  he  satisfy  his  creditor.  Hence  the  poor  debtor 
ii  often  obliged  to  render  himself  a  slave,  whim  he  has  no  other  means  of 
axtricatixig  himself  from  his  difficulties. 

Persons  under  fifteen,  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  are  allowed  to  re- 
deem themselves  from  all  but  capital  punishments,  by  a  small  fine.  Under 
tea  and  above  eighty,  even  when  capitally  convicted,  to  be  recommended 
to  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Under  ninety  and  above  seyenty  to  be 
pnmahed  for  nothing  but  treason. 

In  matters  of  police,  the  process  is  very  summary,  especially  if  the 
mandarin  has  been  a  witness  of  the  offence.  He  does  not  wait  till  a  com- 
plaint be  made,  nor  does  he  send  the  offender  to  prison  to  be  brought  to 
trial  afterwards,  but  instantly  interrogates,  judges,  and  punishes  him  upon 
the  spot.  Cities  are  divided  into  distinct  quarters,  of  which  every  one  is 
superintended  by  an  officer  of  police.  Every  master  of  a  family  is  account- 
able for  the  actions  of  all  its  members.  Several  families  are  subjected  to 
the  inspection  of  an  individual  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  night  the 
gates  are  shut.  Numerous  patroles  pass  the  streets,  in  every  direction ; 
and  none  is  allowed  to  remain  on  them,  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  conduct.  In  this  manner,  the  quiet  of  the  citizens  \b  in- 
sored  ;  and  that  subordination  is  maintained,  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  supports  of  the  Chinese  government. 

The  characteristic  defect  of  the  whole  system  is  an  unprofitable  minute- 
ness of  regulation,  an  jntolerable  interference  with  every  ordinary  duty 
of  life,  and  an  unnecessary  endeavour  to  fix  every  shade  of  distinction, 
which  a  case  may  receive  from  its  circumstances.     Thus,  indeed,  nothing 
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whaterer  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  ereiy  offender  may 
almost  anticipate  his  sentence ;  bat  the  system  is  completely  destructive 
of  personal  freedom,  and  resembles  more  the  irksome  discipline  of  a  school, 
than  the  judicious  restraints  of  an  enlightened  government.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  keep  subjects  in  order,  and  to  repress  private  injuries 
among  individuals  ;  but  it  is  a  dead  weight  upon  every  thing  like  dignity 
of  mind  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  would  be  felt  as  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion by  a  high-spirited  and  generous-minded  people.  The  formation  of 
such  a  code  seems  to  belong  to  a  state  of  society  not  much  advanced  be- 
yond the  first  stages  of  civilization,  and  its  direct  tendency  evidently  is  to 
prevent  the  people,  under  its  influence,  from  making  any  fiirther  progress 
in  the  political  improvement  of  their  condition,  or  in  personal  refinement 
of  character.  The  indiscriminate  frequency  of  corporal  punishment  must 
infallibly  prevent  such  attainments,  and  fixes  the  subjects  always  in  the 
condition  of  grown  children,  who  are  kept  in  order  by  mere  flogging.  Of- 
fences of  all  descriptions,  and  in  every  rank  of  society,  are  punished  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  flagellation ;  and  there  are  at  least  50  clauses  in  this 
code  of  laws,  by  whidi  a  general  officer  is  ordered  to  receive,  for  parti- 
cular offences,  50  lashes  upon  his  posteriors  ;  while  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  command  of  the  army.  Such  a  system  of  whipping  men  into 
good  morals  and  civil  manners  may  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  prevails ;  but  it  could  never  have  originated, 
nor  have  continued  to  be  endured,  except  in  a  country  where  there  existed, 
in  an  extreme  degree,  a  general  debasement  of  all  character. 

Revenue.^  A  tithe  land-tax,  and  a  tax  on  the  workshops  of  artizans, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  China.  The  land-tax  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  for  five  tnowSf  each  mow  equal  to  about  one- fifth  of  an 
English  acre.  The  revenue  is  payable  in  money  and  grain.  There  are 
also  excise  taxes  on  coal,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  so  that  China, 
like  our  own  country,  is  oppressed  by  numberless  functionaries,  in  the 
shape  of  excisemen,  collectors,  appraisers,  &c.,  the  expense  of  muntaining 
whom  equals,  in  many  cases,  the  assessment,  and  whose  rapacity  and  inso- 
lence grieve  and  degrade  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  minister 
who  favoured  lord  Macartney  with  a  census  of  the  population,  also  furnished 
him  with  an  abstract  of  the  revenue,  making  it  amount  to  £60,000,000 
sterling ;  but  as  the  one  has  since  been  proved  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
gain  any  faithful  information  on  this  subject.  The  following  table  is  from 
a  Chinese  manuscript  work,  compiled  in  1823,  by  a  person  named  Wang- 
Kwei-Shing,  and  from  a  government  publication  entitled  Tsin-shin. 

Revenues  by  taxes  and  duties. 

Taels,  6t.  Sd.  each. 

Payable  in  money,  SS,S87,O56»£n,lO0,O18    6s.  Sd. 
Payable  in  grain,    41,lS4,577ss£lS,71 1,525  ISf.  44, 

£84»820,544    Ot.  Ocf. 

To  this  add  duties  at  Canton  on  the  foreign  trade  with  the  English  East  India  Com. 
pany  and  the  Amerioana. 

Taels,  l,e7O,Sg0iB£00,556,7e6    6f.  8d. 
General  total,  £25,S77>S10    65.  Qd. 

The  total  amount  of  grain,  including  rice,  annually  received,  according 
to  the  above  table,  is  stated  at  4,230,959  shih,  each  shih  being  l^Olbs., 
equal  to  264,000  tons.     The  quantity  of  grain  and  rice  retained  in  the 
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provincud  granaries  for  the  suppty  of  troops,  and  against  a  scarcity,  is  the 

following : 

Grain,  85,461,164  ahih. 
Bice,      5,115,625  do. 


Total,    90,596,789  ahili.«l,912,000  tons. 

Disbursemento. 
CItU  senrioe.— TmelB,  S,62S,790    £1,207,910  sterling. 

Military  Disbttrsements. 
Namber  of  stationary  troops,    1 ,263,000. 
Pky  annually,        .       Tads,  80,864,20&»£6,96l,401. 

MisoeUaneons  expenses. 
Annual  repairs  of  the  dykes  of  the  Whang-ho. 

Taels,  2,000,000«£0,666,666    6f.  8d, 
"Do.  of  the  Yuen- Ming  gardens  and  imperial  residence  of  Jehol  in  Tartary, 

Taels,  l,000,000=:^t'0,SSS,SSS    S».  4d. 
ExpeniUtore  of  the  imperial  palace,  Hanlin  college,  and  salaries  of  the  ministers  of 
itste^  amounting,  with  their  dependents,  to  8,525  persons. 

Taels,   6,819,123«£1,9S9,707  18*.  iY. 


General  total,  SS,S27,005^£  11,109,019    Si.  4/. 

In  some  of  the  provinces  the  expenditure  greatly  exceeds  the  revenue, 
SB  in  Sbing-king  or  Lyautong,  where  the  deficiency  is  41,619  taels,  and  in 
Kansoh,  the  N.W.  division  of  Shense,  ^ere  it  amounts  to  1,859,395  taels, 
in  the  civil  and  military  dishursements.  According  to  De  Gnignes,  the 
whole  revenue  in  1777  was  £29,597,086  sterling,  and  the  expenditure, 
£20,837,540  sterling,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  £8,759,546.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  comfortable  balance  after  such  an  extraordinary  expen** 
ditnre  in  the  military  and  naval  departments.  One  would  imagine  if 
sadi  a  surplus  were  annually  left  in  the  imperial  exchequer,  that  it 
would  be  overfiowing  with  money,  and  yet  in  the  late  war  with  the 
Mahommedans  of  Kbashghar,  the  emperor  was  in  great  distress  for 
money  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure,  if  the  Canton  accounts  are 
worthy  of  credit.  Besides  the  'revenue  given  in  the  table  above  for  1823, 
great  sums  are  received  by  the  public  sale  of  government  situations,  a  most 
permdoos  practice  which  commenced  under  the  Han  dynasty,  and  which 
is  a  great  source  of  cormption  and  oppression.  A  very  spirited  remon- 
strance from  two  of  the  ministers  was  presented  to  the  present  emperor, 
Taookwang,  in  1822,  against  this  glaring  system  of  corruption,  urging  its 
ibolition  as  destmetivo  to  the  empire,  and  proposing,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  system 
of  retrenchment  in  the  imperial  expenditure.  The  remonstrance  was  well 
received  by  the  emperor,  who  said  that  such  ministers  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  the  sale  of  public  offices  has 
been  since  Bi>olished.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Sir  George  Staunton's 
•ccoont  of  the  Chinese  revenue  is  entirely  taken  from  Dn  Halde,  and  that 
the  taels  are  valued  in  Du  Halde  at  Ss.  Id,  each,  instead  of  6«.  8eL  as  in 
the  statement  above.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  diere  is  no  agreement 
imongBt  the  various  writers  who  have  given  us  Chinese  statistics,  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  the  revenue,  whether  in  money  or  goods,  and  this  must 
either  arise  from  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  Chinese  re- 
resae,  or  frem  the  great  fluctuations  in  it. 

MUiUzty  JForce.'2  Respecting  this  branch  there  is  as  little  agreement 
n  about  the  amount  of  the  revenue.  But  the  following  statement  is  given 
tt  the  amount  of  the  military  establishment,  and  their  cantonments. 

V.  H 
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Mlmn>tiiiiffi  86,000 

ComniBDdMl  bj  7,650  mltttarjr 

Tlia  fSATiilry  !•  oitimated  at  aboat  400,000 
H4tf,000.  Tliii  Army  U  chicflv  composed  of 
Hvury  otlior  de|mrtmant|  tako  the  lead.  To 
lion  of  ihn  frantlam,  and  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Huldlmii  are  i^api^diientitd  a«  \w\ng  deipicable  cowards, 
U  a  oliailioleHMtlo  of  thoir  countrymen.  The  dress  of 
In  dlAkHint  provinotm  \  blue  jaokeu  bordered  with  red  ~ 
Ui'own  and  y^Uow  in  othein ;  but  sugar-loaf  caps, 
and  lung  lnf^«  uf  »t>avUt  hidr,  seem  to  be  the  proper 
i'MivaiMi«Mi  af  {\xA\\w\  oU)th»  thickly  studded  with  brass 
SMUia  ilisM  iots  \  anil  shieUls  of  basket-work,  two  feet  long:,  sa^  pssBSed  to 
lm»K  UKu  thD  lieads  of  dragons,  are  used  by  a  corps  called  Ae  tigrn  ^ 
HH4IS  I^Vns  and  umbrtiHtts  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  etciy  Ckiaese 
iulditir  I  and  this  reminds  us  of  Voltaire's  caustic  answer  to  the  q^meaAam  if 
ha  had  any  news  i  **  Ytm,'*  said  he,  **  his  holiness  the  pope  has  ordered  a 
new  binndarbuss  and  umbrella  to  be  given  to  each  of  hb  soldien — boik  to 
ba  iHiturnad  at  tlia  end  of  the  year  in  the  same  state  in  whidi  diqr 
dallvrnwl." 

The  arms  of  the  Chinese  are  swords,  pikes,  matchlocks,  and 
oitpt  whan,  aotlng  as  polio««men,  they  exchange  these  for  a  more 
waapon,  and  one  with  which  they  are  more  formidable — ^the  whip.  Their 
matohlm^ks  ai'a  urovidwl  with  a  stand  upon  which  they  can  rest,  wlm  dis- 
chailftHl*  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  their  artillery.  The 
|^»lard«,  with  which  they  fire  salutes,  have  a  very  small  bore ;  they  are 
stuck  iwriwmHcularly  In  the  ground,  and  discharged  by  a  trwn,  conunoni- 
caling  one  witli  anotWr« 

'Ilia  soldiers  are  divitled  into  companies  of  25  men,  each  company  hav- 
ing  its  own  standard,  which  is  triangular,  and  about  six  feet  hi^i — whence 
the  Chinese  army  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  banners.  The  colour 
of  these  banners  vary — among  the  Tartan  being  either  white,  yellow,  red, 
or  bluo-^aroong  the  Chinese,  usually  green.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  as 
follows )  A  foot-soldier  receives  one  tael  or  6s.  8dL  monthly,  besides  three 
measures  of  rice ;  a  horseman,  two  taels  and  six  measures  of  rice  monthly, 
besides  their  respective  claims  upon  the  people.  What  these  daims  are 
cannot  be  exactly  estimate<l,  but  the  pay,  on  the  whole,  must  be  compara* 
tively  good,  as  the  common  people  are  in  general  eag«r  to  enter  the  army. 

Navy. 2  The  navy  of  the  Chinese  is  very  contemptible.  Thar  trading 
vessels  are  ill4milt,  and  however  safe  in  their  rivers  and  canals,  are  unfit 
for  the  open  sea.  With  a  square  bow,  no  keel  or  bowsprit,  thidi  masts  of 
one  piece,  single  sails  of  bamboo-matting,  folded  like  a  fan,  heavy  and  un- 
manageable, and  a  moveable  and  unsteady  rudder,  these  crescent-shsped 
▼easels,  adorned  with  dragons*  mouths,  frightful  headb,  and  goggle  eyes, 
are  almost  ungovernable  in  boisterous  weather,  and  it  is  incoocet^ible  tlie 
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number  of  bouIs  who  annually  perish  with  them.  From  Canton  alone,  10 
or  1 1,000  persons  are  sapposed  to  be  lost  in  these  frail  barks  every  year, 
so  that  the  return  of  a  merchant-man  from  a  distant  royage,  is  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  by  those  interested  in  its  safety.  A  man-of-war  dif- 
fers from  a  merchant-man  chiefly  by  having  a  narrower  bottom,  and  a 
lower  head  and  stem.  It  is  armed  with  small  cannon  and  carabines.  A 
parapet  of  bamboo  protects  the  crew,  the  military  part  of  whom  are  pro- 
vided with  bucklers  and  lances. 

Fortifications.'}  All  the  Chinese  towns  are  fortified  by  a  broad  ram- 
part, sometimes  flanked  witk  square  towers  at  intervab,  faced  with  stone 
or  brick,  as  well  as  protected  by  a  ditch.  These  ramparts  are  generally 
from  20  to  30  feet  lugh,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  broad.  Little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  guns,  but  the  gates  are  constructed  and  guarded  with  care. 
The  Chinese  have  also  fortifications  on  exposed  points,  more,  however,  as 
a  prelection  against  robbers,  than  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  a  regular 
force. 


CHAP.  VI.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  the  table  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  reader  will 
find  the  various  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  China  enumerated.  Respect- 
ing the  number  of  towns  in  China  there  is  great  discordance  of  opinion. 
According  to  the  table  compiled  in  1823,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  there  are  183  Jhos  or  cities  of  the  first  rank ;  225  choos  or  cities 
of  the  second  rank ;  and  1,156  fieen  or  cities  of  the  third  rank,  each  the 
capital  of  a  district.  Total  1,564».  It  must  be  remarked  that  Uiese  divi- 
sions belong  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  provinces,  not  to  the  military 
government*  The  military  cities  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  but  their 
number  has  also  been  variously  estimated,  and  we  cannot  decide  the  dif* 
ference.  According  to  some  accounts,  they  are  more  numerous  than  the 
ciril  cities,  according  to  others,  they  are  fewer.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  what  are  called  cities  in  China,  whether  they  belong  to  the  civil  or 
military  departments,  or  in  whatever  rank  they  are  placed,  are  all  walled; 
no  town,  however  large,  unless  walled,  ever  obtains  the  appellation  of  a  foo 
or  cboo  or  been,  or  is  even  ranked  in  the  seven  military  classes.  Each 
province  ia  divided  into  large  districts  called  foos,  which  are  subdivided  into 
choos  and  heens,  so  many  heens  composing  a  choo,  and  so  many  choos  a  foo, 
or  district  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  when  mention  is 
made  of  a  been,  a  city  and  district  of  the  third  rank,  that  such  district  is  a 
mere  canton  or  bailiwick  of  small  extent,  there  being  many  of  them  60,  70, 
and  even  80  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  pay  largely  into  the  im- 
perial treasury.  Neither  must  it  be  concluded,  that  because  none  but  walled 
towns  obtain  the  appellation  of  a  foo,  choo,  or  been,  therefore  all  others 
are  inconsiderable  towns ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  as  large  as 
foos,  or  cities  of  the  first  rank.  According  to  Chinese  accounts,  besides  the 
military  cities,  there  are  439  castles  on  the  coasts,  several  of  them  very 
large,  and  nearly  equal  to  walled  towns  for  population,  besides  2,920  bo- 
rooghs,  or  towns,  along  the  coast,  most  of  them  in  size  equalling  walled 
oties.  The  inland  towns  and  villages,  we  are  told,  are  incredibly  numer- 
ous, and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Of  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  it 
now  remains  to  give  a  more  particular  account. 


€0 

Ciso-sc  Oft  Pb-chb-ll3  Kiftg-^e  I  Mlifcita—Rth»  provinces,  as  it 
CMfiiw  Uw  SMden  capital,  Pe4dac,  die  wat  of  govnmait,  and  rendenoe 
af  dK  tmpam,  Ermj  pfoviace  »  Avided  iato  obUnm,  dismcts,  and 
lovidlriiia»  cadi  of  wiwk  cavpralKMk  a  ccfftaia  define 
jamdirtioB,  Thcf  are  called  Too,  Choo,  Hcca,  RspectoTely,  aoooid- 
ia^  as  their  capitak  are  toiras  of  the  fini,  ■acflod,  and  third  magniiode  ; 
aad  are  thaaHelvat  aahdivided  iata  haadrediy  faafwain^;  ooly  a  fev  taams 
or  TiDagei.  Kiaf-se  eoalaios  tea  oi  the  fint,  foitj  of  the  tecondy  and  one 
baadred  aad  eight  of  the  third  claok  Those  of  the  fint  are,  besidefl  Pe- 
Idagy  the  nwCropolisy  Paa-lia«,  the  ressdeoee  of  the  viceioy ;  Ho-keen ; 
Chiag-tiBg,  a  wcO-haik  town,  foar  anles  ia  cireanifereBce ;  Cban-te, 
Hwaag-|nag,  Tn-auag,  Yoag-piag,  ml  Saea-hwa.  Of  Pe4ing  alone  a 
«|f^iimtian  caa  be  arren. 

Pe-kimg.^  Pe-1^  k  aitnted  ia  a  pfaua,  at  a  dbtaaee  of  60  miles  S. 
from  the  great  walL^  The  city  is  prided  into  two  parts  by  a  high  waQ. 
The  northern  part,  whidi  forms  nearly  a  perfect  sqaare,  is  called  Kiftg^ 
ickimg^  or  the  '  City  of  the  Coart  ;*  this  is  the  MantAoo  town,  and  contains 
die  imperial  palace.  The  soathera  ifamtg,  or  Cfaioese  town,  is  cslled  Fat- 
iddmg :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  panDdogram.  The  waDs  of  the  dty  are,  in 
most  pbces,  30  feet  faiafa,  25  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  12at  the  top,  be- 
tween the  parapefek  Nine  lofty  gates  crowned  with  tmrets  grre  ingress 
aad  egrem  to  the  inhabitaais ;  sad  a  aemi-divakr  area  before  each  gate  is 
iadosed  by  a  wall  of  the  same  dimijiwiiaii  ia  height  and  thicknem  as  that 
whidi  smiuands  the  dty.  The  streets  of  Pe-hing  are,  lor  the  most  part, 
broad,  aad  ia  straight  Imes  $  they  are  anpavad,  bat  dean  and  wdl  kept. 
The  shops  are  bcilltaatly  oraamented,  aad  have  a  gay  effect.  The  bonsea 
are  mosdy  of  one  story,  bailt  of  brick,  and  tiled.  Those  in  the  Chinese 
town  are  inferior  to  those  in  KMrng-ddumg*  la  the  latter,  beside  the  imperial 
psJaee  and  park,  there  are  serenl  othsr  palaces,  aad  Tarioas  pablie  edifices, 
temples,  sad  Iskes,  occupying  shore  half  of  the  dty.  The  imperial  palace 
is  aot  so  madi  ooe  bailding  as  a  aullitade  of  baildings.  Its  walk  compre- 
hend a  littlatowB,  iahabited  by  the  great  oflBcers  sf  the  coart,  and  others 
in  the  emperor  s  serrioe.  Fadier  Artier,  a  Preach  jesait,  arho  obtained 
permission  to  nat  the  palace,  says,  thst  it  k  a  Icagoe  ia  drcamference ; 
that  its  front  k  embellisfaad  with  paintings,  gilding,  aad  varakhed  work ; 
aad  that  the  fvnitare  aad  ocaameats  of  die  interior  comprise  erery  thing 
that  k  most  rare  and  rained  in  China,  India,  and  Earope.  The  gardens  of 
the  pslace  form  a  rest  park,  in  wluch,  at  proper  distances,  monntains  rise 
twenty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  separated  from  one  aaother  by  little  vallesrs, 
which  are  watered  with  csnak ;  these  waters  vnite  to  form  kkes  whidi  are 
narigated  by  magnificent  pleasure  boats,  aad  thdr  banks  are  adorned  by  a 
series  of  bailding.  Eadi  valley  contains  a  spadons  sommer-hoase  or  Tilla. 
The  monntains  and  hiUs  are  covered  with  trees,  and  fine  aromatic  flowers ; 
the  canals,  skirted  with  rocks,  so  srtfnlly  arranged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  bMadfrd  forms. 

Besides  die  Chinese  and  Tartar  towns,  Pe-king  has  twelve  large  suburbs, 
which  altogether  form  a  very  large  dty.  Of  its  popaktion,  no  satisfectory 
estimate  baa  been  giren ;  but  the  truth  may  probably  be  found  between  a 
million  and  two  nullioa  souls." 

**  Then  m  a  nombsr  of  interior  walls  coaiiMted  with  tho  great  wafUaad  raimioflr 
8.  towd«  IVkinir.     From  these,  Peking  may  he  disUnt  ahoat  26  mUes. 

»•  The  following  detail*  and  ohaerrations  regariiinjr  Pekin  ar*  extrarted  from  Tim> 
fcow«ki*e  TnyeU.     It  matt,  howerar,  he  remarked,  that  though  Timkowaki  was  six 
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Ktakg-nan.]  Kyang-nftn,  or'Naa-king,  that  is,  *the  Southern  Conrt/ 
was  long  considered  as  the  second  province  in  the  empire,  and  its  two 

months  in  Pe-king  in  1820,  he  eontenti  itimaelf  with  copying  from  Father  Gaubirsi 
Description  of  Pe4ung,  printed  in  1766 ;  so  that  the  following  details  relate  rather  to 
that  period  than  the  present :— > 

<*  re-kinr  is  distinguished  from  other  capitals  and  great  cities  of  Asia  by  the  peculiar 
style  of  its  buildings,  and  the  order  which  reigns  in  its  interior.  We  must  not  loolc  for 
houses  of  four  or  five  stories  in  height ;  there  jure  no  fine  quajrs,  no  foot-parements,  nor 
are  the  streets  lighted  at  night.  Erery  thing,  howsTsr,  in  the  ClUnsse  capital  indicates 
a  country  that  luu  long  been  civilized.  The  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  is  secured  by 
moral  institutions,  liy  stable  regulations,  and  by  an  active  police.  There  are  constantly 
in  the  streets  soldiers,  with  swords  at  their  sides  and  whips  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
strike  those  who  are  dispooed  to  create  any  confusion.  They  tiike  care  that  the  streets 
of  King-tching  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and,  in  case  of  need,  put  their  haods  to  the  work 
tiiemsehres.  'Ihey  keep  watch  during  the  night,  and  allow  nobody  to  go  in  the  streetii 
unless  w^ith  a  lantern,  and  for  some  necessary  business,  as  to  fetch  a  physician.  They 
even  question  those  who  may  l>e  charged  with  commissions  from  the  emperor,  and  a 
satisfactory  answer  must  always  be  given  them.  They  hiive  a  right  provisionally  to 
sorest  anv  person  who  resists  tnem,  or  is  thought  suspicious.  Thn  governor  of  the  city 
often  makes  visits  when  they  are  least  expected.  The  officers  of  the  guard  are  bound 
to  be  extremely  vigilant  with  respect  to  the  soldiers  under  their  command.  The  slightest 
negUgenoe  would  be  punished,  and  the  officer  cashiered  the  following  day.  These  po- 
lice smdiers  are  Chinese  infantry  belonging  to  the  regular  troops. 

"  There  is  besides  at  Pe-Jcing,  a  body  of  cavalry,  said  to  amount  to  80,000  men.  Their 
principal  business  is  to  do  duty  at  the  gates  and  on  the  walls,  and  to  be  ready  to  march 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

"  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  police  at  Pe-king  is  to  prevent  ikmine.  Ift  the 
dty,  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs,  there  are  numerous  granaries,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
rice  is  warehoused  against  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  regulations  respecting  these  granaries 
are  iaithftUly  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court ;  If  they  were  equally  well  observed 
in  the  provinces,  tliere  would  1>e  no  famine;  but  this  calamity  frequently  occurs 
through  the  negligence  of  the  mandarins.  Besides  those  granaries,  the  emperor  has 
others,  which  are  filled  with  wheat,  pulse,  and  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burd(*n. 

"  The  principal  class  of  inhabitants  in  Pe-lung  is  composed  of  the  Mantchoo 
trooDs :  the  officers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  civil  tribunals,  but  too 
indolent  to  employ  themselves  in  investigating  the  causes  brought  before  them,  leave  the 
management  of  business  to  their  Chiuese  secretaries.  When  the  Mantchoos  took  pos- 
session of  Peking,  the  officers  and  privates  had,  for  their  share,  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tsnts  in  the  souUiem  cities.  But  these  Mantchoos  have  long  ceased  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  tenants  of  the  houses,  and  the  lands  which  have  been  gr  mted  to  them ; 
they  have  consumed  their  property,  and  the  estates  have  fallen  into  the  hinds  of  Chinese 
merchants.  The-  military,  who  are  in  good  circumstances,  possess  houses  and  shops 
which  bring  them  in  a  considerable  income. 

*^  The  merchants  and  artisans  compose  the  second  class  of  inhabitants ;  the  former 
principally  live  in  the  Vai-lo-tcbing.  The  great  population  of  the  empire  deprives  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  of  suj^porting  themselves  by  agriculture.  A  great  num- 
iwr  of  people  resort  from  all  the  ptovinces  to  the  capital,  to  gain  their  livelihood ;  but 
they  do  not  always  succeed,  the  class  who  have  need  of  workmen  being  very  moderate 
in  their  desires.  It  is  mid,  that  there  are  in  Peking  fifty  thousapd  persons,  who,  being 
without  employment,  have  recourse  to  robbery  and  che<iting.  The  vigilance  and  the 
severity  of  the  police,  however,  keep  them  in  good  order ;  for,  during  a  residence  of 
about  six  months  at  Peking,  1  did  not  hear  of  a  sii>«(le  robl^ry  of  importance.  As  the 
Chinese  are  extremely  distrustful  of  the  poor^  and  beggars  alwavs  meet  with  a  decided 
refusal,  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  poor  individual  has  recourse  to  this  easy  m^ns  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood.  'I'he  poor  are  empl4»yed  in  cleaning  and  watering  the  streets  and  gar- 
dens, and  cultivating  tne  ground ;  they  also  do  the  business  of  porters,  and  increase  or 
compose  the  troupes  which  follow  the  processions  at  marriages,  funerals,  &c.  I  have 
often  met  some  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  had  scarcely  clothes  to  coyer  them,  wearing 
cloidcs  of  ceremony,  and  caps  with  red  feathers,  accompanying  the  funerai  of  some  rich 
man.  When  a  tradesman  employs  a  man  of  this  class  to  carry  the  goods  which  he  has 
told  to  any  bodv,  the  porter  faithfully  delivers  them,  and  contents  hino^elf  with  a  re- 
muneration of  about  threepence,  even  if  he  has  worked  for  two  hours. 

"Wherever  two  streets  meet,  and  at  every  bridge,  there  are  two-whfieled  carriages, 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  hacknev-coaches  in  Europe.  Thev  are  lined  with  satin 
and  velvet,  and  drawn  Dy  mules  and  horses ;  the  first  of  which  m  particular  are  very 
active  The  great  people,  and  espociallv  the  ladies,  use  sedan  chairs,  but  they  must  first 
obtain  permission  from  the  emperor.  Persons  in  office  prefer  riding  on  horseback,  which, 
on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  streets  and  the  great  crowd,  is  the  most  convenient 
and  expteditious  mode  of  conveyance,  as  I  know  by  experience.  There  are  many 
officers  in  Peking  who  have  their  own  carriages  and  horses;  but,   notwithstanding 
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subdivisions,  Kyang-soo  and  Gan-whai,  were  formed  into  distinct  pro- 
vinces by  the  emperor  Kyen-long.  It  is  situated  on  the  g;ulf  of  Nan-king 
in  the  Yellow  sea,  and  its  inhabitants  are  regarded  as  the  most  civilized 
of  the  Chinese. 

Nan-king.^  Nan-king  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  built  on  several  hills,  and  said  to 
be  25  miles  in  circumference,  so  that  it  may  still  cover  the  largest  area  of 
any  city  in  the  empire.  It  has  been  on  the  decline  since  1423,  when  the 
seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  it  to  Pe-king.  Many  of  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  which  it  once  contained,  have  mouldered 
away ;  but  a  number  still  remain,  and  its  gates  are  beautiful.  Its  most 
attractive  ornament  and  curiosity,  however,  is  a  porcelain  tower,  nine  sto- 
ries high,  with  an  ascent  of  forty  steps,  and  twenty-one  between  each 
story,  making  in  all  a  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  A  pine 
apple  of  solid  gold  is  said  to  adorn  its  summit ;  its  exterior  is  richly  gar- 
nished with  red,  yellow,  and  green ;  and  multitudes  of  small  bells  sus- 
pended from  the  angles  of  the  buildings  give  out  fine  sounds  at  every 
breath  of  wind.  The  large  river,  Yang-tse-kyang,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  below  the  city,  formerly  afforded  a  convenient  harbour,  but  is 
now  greatly  choked  up.  Nan-king  is  still  the  seat  of  learning  in  China  ; 
it  abounds  in  libraries ;  and  several  colleges.  It  is  also  distinguished  for 
its  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which  is  silk,  particularly  that  of  plain 
and  flowered  satins. 

Su'Cheu-fu.']  To  the  north  of  Nan-king  is  Su-cheu-fu,  the  second 
city  in  the  province,  and  the  most  flourishing  and  luxurious  in  the  empire. 
It  is  famous  for  its  women,  its  dancers,  its  jugglers,  and  its  players ;  it  is 
the  dictatrix  of  Chinese  taste,  and  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  volup- 
tuous. "Paradise,"  say  the  Chinese,  *<  may  be  in  heaven,  bat  Su-cheu-fu 
is  on  earth  I*'  By  Europeans,  it  is  compared  to  Venice.  Its  walls  inclose 
an  extensive  area,  comprehending  large  fields  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
many  separate  houses,  as  well  as  the  streets  which  properly  form  the 
town  ;  and  the  whole  is  intersected  by  canals. 

Besides  Nan-king  and  Su-cheu-fn,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  towns  in 
the  province  of  Kyang-nan.  Yang-cheu  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  particularly  for  a  fine  tower  which  was  erected  in  the  sixth  century. 
Hwai-nang,  Hwai-cheu,  Ching-kyang,  and  Fong-yang,  are  the  names  of 

this,  the  owners  of  the  above-mentioned  coaches  or  chaises  carry  on  a  very  lacratiye 
business. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Peking  receive  every  thing  from  the  southern  provinces.  In 
Peking  itself,  there  are  nogoc^  manufactories,  except  of  coloured  glass.  Precious  stones 
are  also  cat  and  polished  in  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  the  Chinese 
in  general,  prefer  pork,  which  is  here  better  flavoured  and  more  easy  of  digestion  than  in 
Russia.  The  Mantchoos  and  Mongols  eat  mutton,  and  the  latter  beef.  Mutton  and  bmf 
are  not  very  good  in  China,  because  the  cattle  coming  from  Mongolia  are  too  much  er- 
hansted,  and  are  not  properly  attended  to  after  they  reach  the  capital.  Batter,  especially 
made  of  sheep's  milk,  comes  from  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  prefer  hogs*  lard,  and  can- 
not bear  even  the  smell  of  butter  made  of  cow*s  milk.  The  most  common  domestic  fowl 
are  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens.  The  first  are  indispensable  at  grand  entertainments. 
The  physicians  forbid  patients  to  eat  poultry,  as  indigestible  and  unwholesome.  A 
species  of  duck,  called  ya-tsu,  is  a  very  favourite  dish  on  grand  occasions,  and  is  drewcd 
in  more  than  thirty  different  ways.  The  ducks  of  Peking  are  very  large,  very  fat,  and 
juicy.  In  the  winter,  there  are  partridges,  pheasants,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  purchasing  provisions,  for  the  Chinese  dealers  mix 
plaster  or  sand  in  the  flour  to  increase  the  weight.  Often  they  sell  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  have  died  of  some  disorder,  or  of  such  as  are  not  generaUy  used  for  food ;  for  in- 
stance, asses,  mules,  camels,  &c  They  improve  the  appearance  of  ducks  and  chickens 
by  blowing  the  air  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  makes  them  look  very  white 
and  plump.*' 
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Other  towns  in  this  province,  all  of  some  note.  Ngan-kingi  capital  of  the 
sonthem  division  of  Kyang-nan,  now  forming  the  province  of  Gran-whai, 
is  placed,  (lat.  SO""  SCV  N.  ll?**  £,)  near  its  southern  extremity,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a  small  stream  with  the  Yang-tse-kyang :  it  was  formerly  a  place 
of  little  consequence,  and  only  ranked  as  eighth  among  the  districts 
into  which  the  province  is  divided.  The  island  of  Tsong-ming,  separated 
from  the  continent  hy  an  arm  of  the  sea  ahout  six  leagues  in  width,  was 
converted  by  the  convicts  banished  thither,  from  a  sandy  waste,  into  a 
productive,  populous  district.  Salt,  extracted  from  a  kind  of  grey  earth, 
probably  the  original  soil  of  the  island,  is  its  principal  production,  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  its  numerous  vil- 
lages. The  island  of  Shin-shan,  (i.  e.  the  golden  mountain,)  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kyang,  is  the  private  property  of  the  emperor,  and 
remarkable  for  producing  the  pale  red  cotton,  (^Gossypium  religiosum^ 
of  which  the  nankeens,  named  from  the  capital  of  this  province,  are  manu- 
factured. 

Tlie  air  of  these  provinces  is  usually  clear,  and  their  climate  extremely 
temperate,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  position  between  the  29th  and 
35th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  The  country  is  generally  level  and 
well-watered ;  and  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  Yang- 
Ise-kyang  and  the  Hwang-ho,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  China,  discharge 
themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  this  province.  Numerous  canals 
also  facilitate  internal  navigation,  and  give  a  power  of  laying  the  fields 
under  water  at  pleasure,  an  incalculable  advantage  in  dry  seasons.  The 
soil  of  the  western  districts  is  a  dry,  red  clay,  which  acquires  a  yellow 
hue  as  it  approaches  the  river,  and  is  replaced  by  sand  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  provinces.  To  the  south,  clay  recurs,  and  a  rich  black  mould 
is  often  found.  With  all  these  commercial  advantages,  these  provinces 
may  well  be  considered  as  some  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  empire, 
and  its  cotton  manufactures,  so  justly  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  are 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  township  alone  is  said  to  furnish 
employment  for  200,000  persons. 

Shan-si.]    Shan-si,  to  the  west  of  P8-ch€-li,  though  one  of  the  small- 
est provinces,  is  highly  venerated  as  the  native  soil  of  the  founders  of 
the  empire.     It  contains  five  cantons  or  foos,  sixteen  districts  or  choos, 
and   seyenty  townships  or  heens.     1.  Tai-yuen,  its  capital  (lat.  38"  N. 
110*  37'  £.),  an  ancient  city,  three  leagues  in  circuit,  was  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  the  Tai-ming-chao  family;  but  the  royal  tombs  on  a 
neighbouring  mountain  are  now  the  only  remains  of  its  former  grandeur. 
They  consLst  of  monuments  of  stone  or  marble,  triumphal  arches,  and 
statues  of   men  and  inferior  animals  dispersed  through  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses.   A  fruitful  soil  and  skilful  manufacturers  make  this  city  a  flour- 
iahing  place:   hardware  and  various  kinds  of   cloths,  but  particularly 
.carpets,  resembling  those  of   Turkey,  are  its  principal  articles  of  trade. 
2.  Fnen-choo,  on  the  river  Fuen-ho,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the   pro- 
vince, is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  and  mineral  springs.     3.  Tai- 
tong,  close  to  the  Great  Wall,  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  well 
garrisoned.     Its    neighbourhood    abounds   in   medicinal   herbs,  and   the 
mountains  contain  marble,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  beautiful  kind  of 
jasper.     The  cold  in  this  province,  which  lies  between  the  35th  and  4l8t 
parallels  of  N.  lat.,  is  often  very  severe  in  winter,  but  its  atmosphere  is 
peculiarly  clear  throughout  the  year.  It  is  an  elevated,  mountainous  tract ; 
in  some  places  rocky  and  barren ;  but  cultivated  wherever  the  soil  can  bo 
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rendered  prodnctire  by  indnstfy ;  and  giving  the  terrace-husbandry,  fot 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  celebrated,  ample  exercise.  The  warm  and 
stony  declirities  of  its  hills  are  very  fayourable  to  the  vine,  and  it  has  the 
finest  gmpes  in  China.  On  the  sammits  of  several  of  the  hills  there  are 
extensive  plains,  as  fertile  as  the  valleys  below.  Besides  the  minerals 
mentioned  above,  these  mountains  abound  in  crystal,  salt,  and  coal.  ^  The 
inhabitants  have  the  strength  of  limb  and  constitution  commonly  enjoyed 
by  mountaineers* 

.Shan-tong.]  Shan-tong  contains  six  cantons,  and  114  diBtri<^  and 
townships.  Its  capital,  Tsi-nan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tsi,  (36* 
45'  N.  I17'  12'  E.)  was  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  whose 
tombs  on  a  neighbouring  mountain  are  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  city, 
and  it  is  famous  for  its  silk  of  a  brilliant  white.  2.  Yen-choo  comprehends 
within  its  domains,  Kyo-foo,  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Kong-fd- 
tsu,  (Confucius.)  3.  Lin-chin-choo,  on  the  great  canal,  is  a  place  of 
much  trade,  and  has  a  splendid  octagonal  porcelain  tower,  eight  stories 
high,  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Nan-king.  It  is,  as  they  all  are,  a  tem- 
ple of  Fo,  whose  image  is  placed  in  the  highest  cliamber.  4.  Tsing-choo 
is  noted  for  its  trade  in  fish-skins,  and  a  yellow  stone,  extracted  from  the 
intestines  of  cows,  and  supposed,  like  the  bezoar,  to  possess  great  medi- 
cinal virtues.  The  islands  on  the  coast  have  several  good  hart>ourB,  and 
offer  a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  navigating  the  Yellow  sea. 

Tliis  province  lies  between  the  35th  and  38th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  has 
generally  a  clear  sky  and  moderate  temperature.  Its  surface  is  level, 
except  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  mountunous  and  swampy. 
The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial ;  and  in  some  places  there  are  ex- 
tensive morasses  thinly  peopled.  Rain  seldom  falls,  but  the  many  lakes 
and  streams  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation ;  and  the  great 
imperial  canal  adds  greatly  to  its  wealth,  by  making  it  the  channel  through 
which  the  chief  supplies  of  the  capital  pass.  A  peculiar  species  of  silk- 
worm, producing  a  coarser  but  stronger  thread  than  that  of  the  common 
sort ;  various  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  and  especially  the  herbaceous  cotton, 
(Gossypium  herbacettm,)  are  its  staple  commodities. 

Ho-NAN.]  Ho-nan,  lying  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  Shan-tong,  and 
to  the  W.  of  Kyang-nan,  has  eight  cantons,  and  102  inferior  districts. 
1.  It  is  crossed  by  the  mighty  Hwang-ho,  and  at  about  6  miles  from  that 

^.  river,  its  capital  Kai-fong  is  situated,  in  35^  N.  114*  55'  E.     Its  jsite  is^ 
/  flower  than  the  level  of  tjbe  xlver,  and  though  protected  by  strong  and  ex- 
tensive dykes,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  and  was,  in  ^t,  com- 

^  pletely  ruined  by  such  a  calamity,  occasioned,  in  a.  d.  1641,  by  a  body  of 
rebels,  who  had  recourse  to  that  expedient  in  order  to  gef  possession  of 
the  place,  which  has  never  since  recovered  its  former  population  and  pros- 
perity. 2.  Chan-te,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  is  remarkable 
for  a  nsh  resembling  a  crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  said  to  be  singularly 
inflammable,  and  also  for  a  mountain  of  peculiar  ruggedness.  8.  Ho-nan, 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Hwang-ho,  surrounded  with  rivers  and  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  seriously  be- 
lieved by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  navel  of  the  world,  an  honour  ascribed  by 
the  Greeks  to  Delphi,  and  by  the  Arabs  to  Mecca.  Teng-fong-hyen,  a 
township  in  this  district,  has  an  ancient  tower,  believed  to  have  been  the 

-  observatory  of  Cheu-kong,  an  astronomer  who  lived  nearly  1000  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
mariner^s  compass.    The  instrument  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  found 
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the  length  of  the  shadow  at  raid-day,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
latltade,  is  still  shown*  As  Ho-nan  was  called  the  navel  or  centre  of  the 
earth,  so  was  the  province  itself  called  Tong-hwa,  or  *  the  central  flower ;' 
and  its  mild  climate,  rich  scenery,  and  luxuriant  soil,  made  it  in  ancient 
times  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperors  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
eastern  side  is  very  level,  and  so  completely  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 
one  vast  garden ;  hut  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  commerce  does  not 
flourish  ;  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  country  is  mountainous  and  covered 
with  forests.  Cinnabar,  load-^tone,  and  talc,  are  found  in  the  rocky  dis- 
tric;ta ;  but  the  silks  manufk^tured  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  within  its  li- 
mits, are  supposed  to  derive  an  extraordinary  lustre  from  some  peculiar 
quality  in  the  water,  and  form  one  of  its  most  valuable  productions. 

Shen-si.]  Shen-si,  on  the  W.  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan-si,  formerly  the 
largest  province  in  the  empire,  is  now  divided  into  two,  the  former  retain*- 
ing  its  old  name,  the  latter  called  Kan-su.  1.  The  whole  contains  8  foos, 
22  chooe,  and  84  heens ;  and  its  capital,  Si-ngan,  on  the  Hwei-ho,  in  34^ 
l(y  N.  108^  3(K  E.  is  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  PS-king.  A  strong  and 
lofty  wall,  surrounded  by  a  de^  ditch,  flanked  by  towers,  and  inclosing 
an  area  4  miles  in  circumference,  protects  the  public  buildings  and  remains 
of  antiquity  which  still  adorn  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  gigantic 
species  of  bat,  the  flesh  of  which  Ls  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese:  it  is  also 
famone  for  the  monument  found  in  1625,  which  records  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  China,  by  the  Nestorians  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. 2.  Ping-lyang,  a  considerable  town  on  the  western  side  of  Shen-si, 
la  surrounded  with  mountains  full  of  picturesque  and  well- watered  valleys ; 
one  of  which  is  so  deep  as  to  be  scarcely  pervious  to  the  sun's  rays.  3. 
On  one  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  near  Kong-chang,  there  is  an 
ancient  sepulchre,  believed  to  be  that  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
and  contemporary  with  Enoch  and  Methuselah.  4.  Lan-choo,  in  36^  20' 
N.  lOS^  4ft'  E^  formerly  a  district  of  the  second  rank,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  province,  on  account  of  its  trade  for  skins  with 
T^tary.  It  has  now  been  raised  to  the  first  rank,  and  is  the  capital  of  th^ 
division,  now  a  separate  province,  called  Kan-sS.  A  coarse  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth,  manufoctured  there  from  cow's  hair,  is,  together  with  other  wool- 
lens, a  large  article  of  export  into  the  Tatar  territory. 

These  provinces,  which  lie  between  lat.  3««  and  40°,  N.  long.  99*  and 
110*  £.,  are  celebrated  for  their  extensive  commerce.     They  are  generally 
mountainous,  and  have  a  fine  healthy  climate,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  hand- 
some and  robust  race  of  men,  distinguished  for  courage,  genius,  and  cour- 
tesy to  strangers.     The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  except  rice ;  and  drugs,  honey,  wax,  cinnabar,  coals,  and  gold  ore, 
are  brought  from  the  mountainous  districts.     It  is  said  that  the  govern^         / 
ment  prohibits  the  gold  mines  from  bemg  worked  ;  but  a  vast  quantity  of\    ^  / 
ore  is  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  the  collecting  of  which  affords  subsist-  \ 
enee  to  a  great  number  of  persons.    Between  Shensee  and  Sechwen,  there  \ 
10  a  military  road  cut  through  an  almost  impassable  country,  with  bridges  ] 
across  ravines  of  a  fearful  depth.     It  is  a  really  stupendous  work,  and" 
next  to  the  great  wall,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  resolution 
and  perseverance  of  the  Chinese.     This  hilly  region  is  also  favourable  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  annually  rears  a  great  many  mules,  as  well  as 
sheep  and  oxen. 

Che-kyano.;]    Cbe-kyang,  to  the  S.E.  of  Kyang-nan,  has  11  cantons, 
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72  districto,  and  18  townships.  1.  Its  capital,  Hang-kshoo,  in  SO"  20'  N. 
120*  15'  E.,  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  imperial  canal  and  that  of 
the  river  Chyang,  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  empire.  It  is  about  12 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  one  million. 
Narrow  streets,  well  paved  with  broad  flag-stones,  large  shops  stocked 
with  valuable  wares,  and  numerous  triumphal  arches,  strike  the  stranger  on 
his  first  entrance,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  little  lake,  called  Si-hu, 
which  bathes  the  western  side  of  the  town,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
There  are  open  porticoes,  supported  by  pillars  and  paved  with  fiag-atonesy 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  stone  causeways  crossing  it  in  various 
directions,  with  bridges  at  intervals  for  the  passage  of  boats  beneath.  Two 
islands  in  the  centre  are  each  adorned  with  a  temple,  and  provided  with 
houses  of  entertainment,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  for  re- 
freshment or  relaxation.  "  Its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,"  says  Mr 
Barrow,  "  exceeded  every  thing  previously  seen  in  China."  Bold  and  lofty 
mountains,  valleys  clothed  with  trees,  especially  the  camphor-tree,  (^Lauras 
Camphora,)  tallow-tree,  (Bassia,)  and  arbor  vitee,  (Thuja^)  with  their 
different  shades  of  green  and  purple ;  sepulchres  of  light  and  singular 
atructure,  half  couched  by  groves  of  cypresses ;  parties  of  pleasure  in 
boats  on  the  lake,  present  a  richness,  variety,  and  animation  of  scenery, 
which  fully  justify  the  glowing  terms  in  which  the  Chinese  extol  the 
charms  of  Hang-choo.  2.  Hu-choo,  on  the  Tai-ho,  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  silk  manufacture.  3.  Ning-po,  or  Liang-po,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade,  particularly  in  silks,  with  Batavia, 
Siam,  and  Japan;  it  is,  indeed,  only  two  days'  sail  from  Nanga-zaki. 
Cheu-shan,  or  Shippy  island,  about  18  or  20  leagues  from  Ning-po,  is  the 
place  where  the  English  ships  landed  their  goods  when  they  first  established 
the  trade  with  China  in  1700.  4.  Chao-king,  on  an  extensive  plain,  is 
feimous  on  account  of  the  sepulchre  of  Yu  the  Great,  (b.c.  2170,)  the 
most  ancient  monument  which  the  Chinese  possess.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lined  with  piazzas  for  the  protection  of  the  passengers ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  renowned  for  their  knavery.  Every  great  mandarin 
makes  a  point  of  having  a  secretary  from  Chao-king-foo. 

This  province  extends  from  26^°  to  3P  N.  lat.,  and  its  mean  temperature 
in  winter  is  about  60°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  From  the  coast  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  the  country  is  level,  with  a  clayey  soil  on  a  bed 
of  potter's  earth.  The  mountainous  tract  then  commences  with  a  reddish 
sandy  surface.  This  continues  for  about  60  leagues.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  province,  the  mountains  extend  about  12  leagues  with  a  clayey 
soil.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  level,  all  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  extremely  populous.  Its  maritime  position,  so  advantageous 
for  trade,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  render  it  one 
of  the  first  provinces  in  the  empire  in  point  of  wealth  and  population ; 
and  numerous  streams,  with  canals  kept  in  good  repair,  give  every  requi- 
site facility  to  internal  intercourse.  Silks,  plain  and  embroidered,  are  its 
staple  article ;  and  ordinary  tissues  may  be  purchased  so  cheap,  that  a  suit 
of  silk  here  would  cost  no  more  than  one  of  the  coarsest  woollen  in  Eu- 
rope. Whole  plains  are  covered  with  dwarf  mulberry  trees  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  silk-worms  ;  for  which  stunted  trees  are  found  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable. Various  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  bamboo  and  tallow-tree, 
dried  and  pickled  mushrooms,  indigo,  and  super-excellent  hams,  are  among 
the  articles  for  which  this  province  b  famed.     The  natives  are  said  to 
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lie  BH  courteous  and  good-humoured  as  the  Chinese  usually  are,  but 
more  superstitious  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

Ktang-seb.]  Kyang«see,  which  lies  between  Che-kyang  and  Kwang- 
tong,  and  is  itself  separated  from  the  sea  by  those  provinces  and  F<$-kyen, 
has  IS  cantons  and  78  districts  and  townships.  1.  Its  capital,  Nan- 
chang,  in  28''  W  N.  and  115**  5(y  £.,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ; 
so  much  so,  that  lord  Macartney  s  embassy  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  100,000  tons  of  shipping,  independently  of  small  craft,  lying 
near  it,  when  they  passed  through  the  place.  The  snakes  inhabiting  a 
well  belonging  to  a  celebrated  temple  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  a  great 
object  of  adoration,  and,  as  they  usually  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter when  rain  is  about  to  fall,  are  supposed  to  possess  a  prophetic 
knowledge  of  future  events.  2.  Jao-choo  is  the  district  to  which  the 
village  of  King-t^-ching,  famous  for  its  porcelain  manufactory,  belongs. 
It  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable  river,  and  though  ranking 
merely  as  a  village,  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Its  furnaces 
amount  to  500 ;  all  its  fuel  and  provisions  are  brought  from  a  distance ; 
a  plain  indication  that  the  neighbourhood  is  naked  and  unproductive. 
Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
predations. It  is  there  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Chinese  por- 
celain is  manufactured.  That  is  consequently  the  great  article  of  trade 
at  Nan-chang,  capital  of  the  province ;  but  M.  de  Guignes  complains  of 
the  extravagant  prices  charged  there ;  and  adds,  that  the  shops  were 
neither  large  nor  well-stocked.  8.  Lin-kyang,  on  the  Yu-ho,  is  prover- 
bially desolate ;  "  one  hog,"  say  the  Chinese,  *<  would  feed  all  its  inhabi- 
tants for  two  days  :"  but  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  in  medicinal  herbs, 
for  which  the  great  mart  is  in  one  of  its  subordinate  villages.  4.  Kang- 
choo,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  has  a  bridge  formed  by  130  boats, 
connected  by  iron  chains ;  but  two  or  three  in  the  middle  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure  to  let  vessels  pass  through.  The  varnish  used  in  japanning  is 
yielded  by  a  kind  of  tree,  (Rhus  Vernix  f)  found  near  this  place. 

Kyang-see  lies  between  the  parallels  of  24'*  and  30**  N.  lat.,  and  in  win- 
ter has  a  mean  temperature  of  about  60°.     The  northern  part  of  it  is  flat, 
and  full  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes ;  the  southern  districts  are  moun- 
tainous ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  red  or  yellowish  sand  on  a  substratum  of 
clay.     Rice,  and  more  paiticularly  wheat  and  sugar,  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced ;  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  overflowing  popula- 
tion.    Their  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  this  abundance,  makes  them  thrifty 
and  abstemious ;  and,  though  laughed  at  by  their  more  luxurious  neigh- 
bours, they  easily  console  themselves  by  their  superior  acuteness  and  in- 
dustry, and  often  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state.     Besides  the 
vegetable  productions  mentioned  above,  the  mountainous  districts  yield 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  vitriol,  alum,  and  crystal.     Tallow,  paper,  and 
varnish,  are  important  articles  of  export,  and  so,  it  may  be  said,  are  wives  ; 
for,  as  the  women  of  this  province  have  not  adopted  the  absurd  custom  of 
crippling  their  feet,  and  are  of  a  robust  make,  they  are  much  employed  in 
field-work ;  and  a  Chinese  farmer,  when  be  wants  a  profitable  wife,  goes 
and  purchases  one  in  Kyang-see. 

Hoo-KWANG.]  Hoo-kwang,  on  its  eastern  side  contiguous  to  Kyang-see, 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  contains  15  cantons,  with  114 
districts  and  townships.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yang-tse« 
kyang  river,  and  those  parts  now  constitute  two  distinct  provinces;  ].  Hoc* 
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A  the  nonbeniy  and  2.  Hoo-nan,  the  soatbern.  1.  Yni  ihiig^  mSOT  W 
N\  114*  15'  E.,  the  capital  of  Uie  former,  ia  a  place  of  cxteav 
iiierc«,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kyang.  Excdlm 
produce  of  its  fields,  bamboo  paper  from  its  forests,  and  fariDiaDt 
mm  its  mountains,  are  among  tne  principal  articles  which  attnet  tki 
of  traders  who  frequent  its  ports.  2.  Hang-yang,  a  laige  city»  is  oaljr 
separated  bv  the  river  from  Voo-«hang.  S.  Chang-sha,  (in  28*  siK  N.  ill* 
66'  E.)  capital  of  the  latter,  is  placed  near  a  large  stream  nrmsianii  siia^ 
with  a  lake  of  considerable  siie.  4.  King-choo,  at  the  foot  of  tiM  mortk- 
westem  mountains,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  aoutfaeni  pro- 
vineea  of  the  empire. 

These  provinces  lie  between  the  25th  and  S3d  parallels  of  N.  latitade, 
liav«  generally  a  level  surface,  and  are  well  watered  and  fertile.  They  pro- 
duce abundance  of  rice  and  other  grains,  and  are  thence  often  called  the 
gtanary  of  the  empire.  Cotton,  paper,  crystal,  talc,  iron,  tin,  vitriol,  and 
ui^TC^ury,  are  among  the  many  valuable  articles  which  they  furnish. 

Sbk'HWEN.]  Se-chwen,  the  next  province  westwards,  extending  to  the 
OMifinea  of  Tibet,  has  10  cantons,  16  districts,  and  72  townships.  It  is  also 
tmv^mied  by  the  Yang-tae4cyang,  which  difRises  fertility  and  prosperity 
wb^n^vw  it  paasee.  1.  Ching-too,  in  SO^  3(y  N.  and  103°  55f  E.,  its  princi- 
pal t«wa.  is  placed  in  a  deli^tlul  spot,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  approodi 
of  s^^wial  riv^ns  Mid  in  at  no  great  distance  frmn  the  western  boundary  of 
iW  eiupirK  It  sufimd  very  greatly  in  the  wars  with  the  Tartars  in  the 
«^>nMiUNNith  century*  and  has  many  fine  buildings  in  ruins,  but  is  still  a  con- 
sidMubW  places  and  eanriee  on  an  extensive  trade.  2.  But  Chong*king,  at 
ibe  coniuence  of  the  Kitt««ha  and  Ta-kyang(or  Great  River)  is  still  more 
iwiiortanl  «»  a  placo  of  tiade.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountun» 
aiM  <Ni^y»  a  beallby  air.  BxceUent  fish,  and  trunks  made  of  bamboo  bas- 
k«l«w\idk>  are  iW  artkka  for  whidi  dbia  place  is  most  celebrated.  3.  and 
i%  l^oimf*^|Pi»  tttd  Tong<lwwn  are  two  strong  foftresses  at  the  opposite  ex- 
inwaitMe  of  the  province ;  neither  of  them  of  mucb  importance,  since 
CliNia  baa  bimi  united  with  IWtaiy.  The  latter  ia  gairiaoned  by  soldiera 
wWi#  M\M^r«sMn  k  hewditarr^  like  timt  of  ibe  Kahattries  in  India. 

SMi^w^NH  faawndi  from  i^  t«  3^  N.  latitude,  and  is  exceeded  by  few 
^ilWNr  pv^x^uvea  either  in  «N|(uittade  «r  valuable  conunodities.     Silk,  wine, 


yt^nMi^  aiad  ihiitiw  am  M»ii>cfd  abmsdanlly.  It  possesses  mines  of  iron,  tin. 


W^  «ad  uMMvwnr^  ll»  if.a^|ewr  cane<>  amber,  kadstone,  and  lapis  lazuli  are 
b^Hv  %>WWuie4^  MiM^  fMMiK  and  lock-eah  are  also  among  the  pro- 
^u«^t;l  ^  ii»  iMiwMaMk»;  wbftcli  teusiK  BMreovcr»  a  breed  of  small,  but 

1\kk\vnO  ^Vi^^i^  «n  the  <etsiara  com.  betweoi  Cbe4cyang  and 
K\^««^Na^,  lw»  )k  ««ai««s  «ad  63  1 1  awsiapi  1.  lis  capital,  Fo-cboo,  in 
)K^'^  \^  11^  .H»  Iw  »  rywUK  c<l^btwied  as  a  pbce  of  great  trade  and 


a  «^>b«%a  tM  iWi»  WanMu^ ;  b«it  ^ledallv  asi  wMmt  of  im  bridge  of  white 
^^«^  ^^H>ai\4i««^»iM(lMuraa«4a«< 


al^Hi^\Kiib  hH>ai\>b««,»iMclM^«CT«4«asna«ftl»8ea.  2.  Sim-chen 
Immi  ivhft  Ka\v  and  tfOandid  nytaimtdiqj  nmpliii>  md  a  bridge  more  remark^ 
«Ma  ibaM  iW  awe  j«st  mesitMiaed.  Ii  b  iiiiwd  of  a  blackiA  stone,  laige 
»l«ba  ^1  wbH>b  ai^  aiAp|Mn»d  by  pavattel  im9  of  piUan  fbnned  with  aagv 
l*r  ««^bNi  t«  bmk  IW  imo  «f  the  atnam.  Of  ibcae  slabs,  eigbteen  yaids 
««^  liM|«tk  and  aU abU»  ia  materiak  and  6c»w  tlMv  are  Sionebat- 

VM«K  wiib  ««wtii  af  Koaa^  ^.  in  i«l«e^ 

«M  U  ak  a^i«i^iil«^  1,^  ll^  ^,^  c^,^  a.  Yea  ping,  sMroanded  by  mo^- 
tioas  \tmf\t  m  a  dwlivuy  omlwi^nc  tbe  Min4Ns  »  *»  placed  dattaU  tbe 
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boats  which  traFene  the  province  mnat  pass  immediately  mider  its  walls. 
4.  Cfaang-dien,  on  a  fine  rirer,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  carries  on  an  ac-> 
tive  trade  with  the  eastern  islands,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Manilla.  Near  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  small  island'  of  Emoy 
(We-mwi  or  Hyamen),  containing  a  magnificent  temple  in  hononr  of  Fo, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  much  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean traders  m  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  A  little  farther  S.  is 
the  group  of  islands  called  Plieng-hn,  or  Pescadores  ;  mere  rocks  and  sand- 
banl^,  wholly  unproductire,  but  possessing  harbours  invaluable  to  the  na- 
tiyes  of  Formosa  who  hare  none. 

This  proTince,  lying  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  28^  N.  lat.,  is 
warm  but  healthy,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Mountainous,  but 
well  wooded  and  carefully  cultivated,  it  is  rendered  highly  productive  and 
capable  of  enjoying  every  advantage  of  its  maritime  position.  Its  inhabitants 
manafscture  almost  all  the  articles  for  which  China  is  celebrated  ;  and  its 
mountains,  besides  jewels,  contain  veins  of  the  precious  metals.  The  work- 
ing of  them  is,  however,  prohibited.  Its  trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago 
is  very  extensive*  In  the  age  of  the  Chen  dynasty  (in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century),  it  formed  a  separate  state,  <»lled  Ts*he-min,  *  the  Seven 
Barbarians  ;'  and  a  variety  of  dialects  still  prevails  among  its  inhabitants. 

Opposite  to  the  shores  of  Fo-kyen  is  the  fine  island  of  Thai-wan  or 
Formosa  (the  Beautifal),  between  the  23d  and  27th  parallels  of  N.  lat., 
divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  has  been 
conquered  by  the  Chinese.  The  eastern  side,  which  is  furthest  from 
the  main  land,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  natives,  apparently  of 
Malay  origin  and  quite  distinct  from  their  continental  neighbours.  A 
rich  soil,  abundant  streams,  and  a  genial  climate,  would  render  this 
island  almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  were  it  not  visited  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  deficient  in  wholesome  water.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  rich  and  populous,  so  that  the  Chinese  think  it  necessary  to  garrison 
it  with  10,000  men.  Thai-wan,  the  capital,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  island,  and  is  represented  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  its  shops,  the  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  multitudes  that  crowd 
them,  is  protected  by  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  erected  by  the  Dutch, 
and  called  Zelandia.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious,  but  accessible 
only  by  some  narrow  and  shallow  channels.  The  best  anchorage  is  among 
the  Pheng-hu,  or  Fisher's  Isles  (Ilhas  dos  Pescadores),  a  small  group 
lying  between  Thai-wan  and  the  coast  of  China.  The  mountains  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  indigenous  tribes, 
little  civilised,  belonging,  as  it  appears,  to  the  two  great  Polynesian 
families,  the  eastern  Negroes  and  the  Malays.  The  latter,  if  not  all, 
of  these  taiountaineers,  depend  for  their  subsistence  solely  on  the  chase, 
and  delight  as  much  in  tattooing  themselves  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Stags  abound  in  the  forests,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  elevated 
spots  with  clothing  as  well  as  with  food.  Their  religion  is  a  system  of 
idolatry,  which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  those  islanders,  since  they 
all  observe  the  same  remarkable  sepulchral  rites. 

Canton.]  Kwang-tong  (Canton),  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  among  the  southern  provinces.  It  forms  the  south-western 
boundary  of  Fo-kyen,  and  lies  between  that  province  and  Tong-king. 
Kyang-si,  Hu-kwang,  and  Kwang-st,  are  its  boundaries  on  the  N.  and  W., 
as  is  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  S.  and  E.  It  contains  ten  cities  of  the  first 
class,  among  which  the  principal  are  Kwang-cheu  and  Chao-cheu.     1.  The 
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furoier  called  by  Europeans  Canton,  in  laU  23<>  8^  N^  and  long.  US^  S'  £^ 
18  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  for  nearly  two  centories  has  been  almost 
the  only  place  in  the  empire  accessible  to  Europeans.  A  fine  riTer,  near 
which  it  is  placed,  affords  a  ready  communication  with  the  many  canals 
which  convey  the  produce  of  the  remotest  part  of  the  empire  to  this  Ul' 
voured  port.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  distinct  towns,  which, 
when  tflJsen  together,  make  up  a  complete  square.  One  only  of  these  can 
be  entered  by  Europeans,  and  that  is  rather  a  suburb  than  a  part  of  the 
city  itself.  The  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  streets,  like  those  of  Pe-king,  are  constantly  filled  with 
multitudes,  and  are  generally  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  adorned  at  inter- 
vals with  triumphal  arches,  but  they  are  usually  narrow ;  that  appropriated 
to  the  porcelain,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  not  being  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty  feet  wide.  Those  which  contain  the  richest  shops  are  roofed 
over,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  bazaars  of  Western  Asia,  were  not 
their  neatness  and  splendour  such  as  are  never  seen  under  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Mahommedan  despots.  The  shops  of  a  superior  class  consist  of 
several  apartments  in  the  same  line,  and  opening  into  each  other ;  the  first 
and  outer  one  is  entirely  open  on  the  side  next  the  street,  and  generally 
contains  coarser  wares,  porcelain,  toys,  or  trinkets,  such  as  are  commonly 
purchased  by  the  Chinese ;  the  second  room  is  filled  with  fine  China-ware 
calculated  to  please  European  customers ;  the  third  has  an  assortment  of 
silks  and  velvets ;  and  the  fourth,  if  there  are  more  than  three,  is  famished 
with  tea  of  different  qualities,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  in  general  de- 
mand. On  great  festivals,  these  contiguous  apartments  are  all  thrown  open, 
ornamented  with  an  artificial  shrubbery,  and  lighted  up  with  coloured  lan- 
terns, while  musicians,  stationed  in  the  innermost  apartments,  form  concerts 
for  the  amusement  of  the  amusement  of  the  passengers.  Besides  the  re- 
sidents in  the  town  itself,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  floating  popula- 
tion, as  innumerable  boats,  ranged  in  rows  like  streets,  cover  a  laige  portion 
of  the  river,  and  are  occupied  by  families  who  have  no  abode  on  shore. 

The  population  of  Canton  alone  was  rated  as  high  as  a  million  and  a  half 
by  Father  Le  Comte,  which  shows  what  sort  of  credit  his  Chinese  authori- 
ties deserved,  since  the  whole  province,  according  to  the  official  census  of 
the  empire,  contained  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  not  half 
a  century  before.  Sonnerat's  estimate  of  75,000  seems  too  low ;  and 
perhaps,  if  all  the  suburbs  are  included,  150,000  souls  will  not  be  too  high 
a  number. 

Fo'kanJ^  About  1 2  miles  from  Canton  is  the  village  of  Fo-Shan,  a  sort  of 
distant  suburb,  and  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  9 
miles  in  circumference,  but  consists  only  of  one  lai^e  street  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  a  few  shorter  at  right  angles  to  the  former ; 
its  trade  and  population  are  very  great,  though  like  almost  every  thing  else 
in  tliis  singular  country,  they  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  does  not  amount  probably  to  half  of  the  million  that  has  been 
been  assigned  to  it.  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta,  on  which  Can- 
ton stands,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  once  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  importance,  but  now  of  little  value,  except  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  the  Europeans  engaged  in  the  trade  with  China,  and  vir- 
tually in  their  power. 

Chach-cheU'fu.']  Chao-cheu,  the  second  city  in  the  province,  has  the 
doable  advantage  of  a  productive  territory  and  two  navigable  streams  ;  but 
this  is  counter-balanced  by  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  the  prevalence  of 
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contagions  disorders  during  the  fonr  last  months  6f  the  year.  A  celehrated 
monastery  of  the  Bonzes  800  or  900  years  old,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  oil 
extracted  from  a  plant  called  cha-chn,  give  a  kind  of  celebrity  to  this  town, 
the  population  of  which  amounting  to  about  50,000  souls,  is  supported 
principally  by  a  manufactory  of  nankeens. 

Lyen'<heU'Ju.']  Lyen-cheu,  separated  by  impassable  mountains  from 
Tung-king,  has  a  good  harbour.  Most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  pro- 
vince are  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 
To  the  S.  a  narrow  peninsula,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  an 
isthmus  connecting  Hal-nan  with  the  main  land,  stretches  out  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  coast,  and  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  where  there 
formerly  was  a  pearl  fishery.  On  its  northern  side  Hai-nan  is  flat  and 
level,  but  a  mass  of  lofty  mountains  gradually  rises  to  the  S.,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  tribes,  which  like  those  of  the  highlands  in  Formosa,  have  main- 
tained their  independence  in  spite  of  the  Chinese.  The  low  country  is  un- 
healthy, but  extremely  productive  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  woods 
afford  areca,  dragon's  blood,  and  other  tropical  productions,  besides  very 
valuable  dying  woods  used  in  colouring  porcelain ;  but  that  most  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese  is  Called  eagle,  rose,  or  violet-wood  by  the  Europeans,  and 
is  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperors.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  coast  are  said  to  possess  the  art  of  compelling  the  pearl  oysters  to  ge- 
n^ate  pearls,  by  introducing  a  thread  strung  with  beads  of  mother  of  pearl 
into  the  oyster  shells  when  open  and  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Kyen-cheu,  the  capital,  of  this  island,  is  placed  upon  a  promontory, 
so  that  vessels  can  anchor  close  to  its  walls.  This  province,  including  the 
island  of  Hai-nan,  lies  between  the  18th  and  25th  parallels  of  northern 
latitude ;  its  climate,  therefore,  is  the  hottest  of  any  part  of  the  empire. 

For  about  90  miles  (rom  the  sea  the  river  Ta  flows  through  extensive 
plains ;  but  beyond  that  limit  it  has  to  force  its  way  through  bold  and  ele- 
vated mountains  abounding  in  coal  and  other  minerals.  The  soil,  generally 
of  a  yellowish  hue,  but  often  red,  is  either  clayey  or  sandy,  and  besides  the 
oidinary  vegetables  of  these  latitudes,  produces  a  very  hard  kind  of  timber, 
called  by  the  Portuguese  iron-wood,  from  its  colour  as  well  as  weight, 
which  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  it  from  floating  on  water.  The  li-chi, 
(JjUscbo)  and  i-ven  also  are  natives  of  this  part  of  China ;  the  former  is  a 
soft  insipid  kind  of  fruit  something  like  an  onion ;  the  latter  is  more  re- 
freshing, and  has  a  musky  odour.  Among  the  various  kinds  of  poultry 
reared  in  this  province,  ducks,  hatched  by  artificial  incubation,  may  be 
mentioned ;  their  eggs,  moreover,  are  preserved  in  a  coating  of  salted  clay, 
and  their  flesh  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  its  original  flavour 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  these  arts,  it  appears,  the  Chinese  owe 
solely  to  their  own  ingenuity.  Notwithstanding  the  level  nature  of  a  great 
part  of  this  province,  and  its  position  so  near  the  tropic,  its  winters  are 
severe^  and  ice  is  sometimes  formed,  though  snow  is  very  seldom  seen. 
The  inhabitants  are  healthy,  active,  and  industrious,  but  remarkable  for 
their  insolence  and  contempt  of  foreigners. 

KwANo^si.]  Kwang-si,  the  central  province  on  the  southern  confines 
of  the  empire,  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  Kwang-tong,  and  the 
two  are  often  comprehended  together  under  the  name  of  Lyang-kwang. 
It  contains  12  primary,  25  secondary,  and  73  towns  o£  the  third  order. 
Its  northern  districts  are  mountainous,  woody,  and  uncultivated ;  but  on 
the  south,  the  hills  sink  into  the  extensive  and  fertile  plains  which  furnish 
Canton  with  a  supply  of  rice  for  six  months  in  the  year.     Its  mines,  how- 
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erer,  afe  the  most  abandant  sovrce  of  its  wealth;  and  tin  and  copper,  Init 
especially  gold  and  silrer,  are  found  in  lai^^pe  quantities ;  these  treasures  are 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  die  gorernment,  which  prohibits  its  subjects 
from  working  their  mines,  retaining  that  priyilege  as  a  monopoly  in  its  own 

hands. 

One  of  the  Tegetable  productions  for  which  this  province  is  celebrated, 
is  a  singular  tree,  from  the  pitch  of  which  a  farinaceous  substance  is  pre- 
pared, that  senres  to  make  a  kind  of  bread ;  it  is,  probably,  like  the  sago, 
a  species  of  palm.  The  birds  and  insects  also  are  very  numerous,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  king-ki,  or  golden  pheasant,  (Phtuianus  PictusJ 
Though  inferior  to  many  others  in  extent  and  wealth,  this  province  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  empire ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern 
and  western  districts  hare  a  coarseness  in  their  manners,  so  remote  from 
the  polish  and  ceremoniousness  of  the  other  Chinese,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered by  their  countrymen  as  little  better  than  bBrbarians.  A  better 
soil  and  a  more  extensive  tnfhc  have  rendered  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  more  civilized.  The  capital  Kwei-lin,  in  lat  25*  2(K 
N.  and  long.  1 1*  30'  E.,  on  a  narrow  and  rapid  river,  is  a  large  city,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  near  which  the  best  stones  used  by  tibe  Chinese  in 
making  ink  are  found. 

YuN-NAN.]  The  adjoining  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  south-western 
boundary  of  China,  has  21  first-rate,  25  second-rate,  and  30  third-rate 
towns,  and  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  whole  empire.  Being 
mountainous  and  well-watered,  it  enjoys  a  cool  and  salubrious  air,  and  de- 
rives considerable  advantages,  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce,  from  its 
vicinity  to  other  States.  The  precious  metals,  tin,  copper,  rubies,  and 
other  gems,  together  with  rich  marbles,  are  yielded  by  its  mountains ;  ele- 
phants and  horses  are  brought  from  its  plains  and  forests,  and  silks  and 
linens  are  manufactured  by  its  inhabitants,  particularly  a  kind  of  satin 
much  valued.  Its  natives,  like  most  mountaineers,  bear  an  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  are  robust,  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous.  Yun-nan,  its 
capital,  in  lat.  25"  5'  N.  and  l<mg.  103"*  15^  E.,  on  the  borders  of  a  consi- 
derable lake,  still  possesses  many  monuments  of  its  former  magnificence 
while  the  residence  of  a  tributary  prince ;  but  it  has  snfiered  greatly  in 
various  invasions  of  the  neighbouring  Tatars.  Vu-(ting,  on  the  frontiers,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 

The  Lo-los,  former  masters  of  this  country,  were  not  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  the  Chinese  till  after  a  long  series  of  bloody  contests ;  this  gal- 
lant defence  of  their  independence  secured  to  them,  however,  many  privi- 
leges, which  the  jealousy  of  their  conquerors  makes  them  very  unwilling 
to  grant.  They  are  more  like  feudal  tenants  than  subjects  of  an  absolute 
prince,  and  seem  superior  in  strength  and  character  to  the  servile  Chinese. 
Their  language  and  religion  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Pegu  and 
Ava,  and  their  name  resembles  that  of  the  Laos  mentioned  by  the  early 
Portuguese  writers ;  but  these  Laos  are  called  Mong-ja  by  the  Pa-pe  and 
Pe-i,  two  nations  on  the  borders  of  Yun-nan.  That  province  they  namo 
Mong-che,  while  they  call  Ava  Mong*nan ;  and  Mong  is  the  proper  deno- 
mination of  the  natives  of  Pegu.  The  Louies,  therefore,  Laos,  and  people 
of  Pegu,  were  probably  at  some  former  period  all  subjects  of  one  great 
empire,  perhaps  that  called  Kalaminham  by  the  Portuguese. 

KwEi-CHEi).]  The  only  remaining  province  of  China  yet  nndescribed  is 
Kwei-cheu,  confessedly  one  of  the  smallest,  least  cultivated,  and  least  po- 
pulous.   It  is  enclosed  by  Yun-nan,  SS-ohwen,  Hu-kwangs,  and  Kwang-si, 
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wad  occupies  a  portion  of  the  monntainoas  tract  which  gives  rise  to  the 
U-keflmng  and  other  streams  flowing  into  the  Yang-tse-keaung.  It  has  13 
ciuee  and  78  towns  of  lower  rank.  Its  mountains  abound  in  metals, 
among  which  tin,  mercury,  and  copper  deserve  particularly  to  be  noticed ; 
much  of  the  latter  required  for  the  imperial  mint,  is  drawn  from  this  pro- 
vince. The  best  horses  in  China  are  bred  here,  and  a  plant  resembling 
hemp,  but  peculiar  to  this  country,  famishes  materials  which  are  well  cal- 
culated for  making  light  summer  clothes.  The  fastnesses  in  these  moun- 
tains are  almost  inaccessible,  and  their  inhabitants  have  always  defied  the 
attempts  of  the  Chinese  to  effect  their  subjugation.  The  continual  war- 
fare in  which  the  governing  mandarins  are  involved,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
clement air  of  these  bold  and  rugged  heights,  makes  an  appointment  in 
this  province  a  sort  of  honourable  exile ;  and  there  are  few  things  more 
dreaded  at  the  court  of  Pe-king,  than  a  commission  to  serve  his  imperial 
majesty  in  the  glens  and  wilds  of  this  Chinese  Siberia.  A  considerable 
area»  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  still  possessed  by  the  indepen- 
dent Seng-myao-se,  who  are  called  a  barbarous  people  by  the  Chinesot 
Their  country  forms  one  large  blank  in  the  great  map  mentioned  above, 
the  geographers  of  the  C^itral  kingdom  being  either  too  honest  to  lay 
down  a  country  of  which  they  had  no  knowle<%e»  or  too  proud  to  honour 
the  hiding  places  of  such  vagabonds  with  their  notice.  Kwei-yang,  the 
capital,  in  lat.  26"  W  N.  and  long.  lOG**  37'  £.,  once  a  royal  residence,  is 
now  a  small  town  scarcely  three  miles  in  circuit,  but  still  retains  some  me- 
morials of  its  former  greatness. 


Authorities.']  Three  Years'  Travels  from  Moscow  overland  to  China, 
by  his  excellency  £.  Ysbrants  Ides ;  translated  from  the  Dutch,  1706,  4to. ; 
Da  Halde  8  Description  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  1738-41 ,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
Memoires  Sur  )es  Chinois,  15  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1780,  compiled  from  the 
papers  of  the  missionaries  resident  at  Peking,  subsequent  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1723  ;  Grosier's  Description  de  la  Chin6,  1818, 4  tomes, 
8vo. ;  De  Mailla  8  Histoire  Gen^rale  de  la  Chine,  1777-85,  13  vols.,  4to.; 
Bells  Travels  to  various  parts  of  Asia,  1762,  2  vols.,  4to.;  Philosophical 
Dissertations  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  from  the  French  of  De  Pauw, 
1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  De  Guignes*  Voyage  a  Pekin,  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China 
and  the  East  Indies,  translated  from  the  German,  1771,  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  Sb 
George  Staunton's  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  China,  1797,  2  vols.,  4to.; 
Barrow*s  Travels  in  China,  1804, 4to. ;  Ellis^s  Account  of  Lord  Amherst's 
Embesey  in  1816 ;  Dr  Clarke  Abel's  Personal  Observations  made  during  the 
Progress  of  the  British  Embassy  to  China,  1818,  4to. ;  Morrbon's  Horas 
SinicsB,  1812,  Svo.,  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  1816; 
Remusat  8  Grammaire  Chinois,  and  his  edition  of  the  Chun  Tseu  of  Confu- 
cins  ;  Father  Basile  de  Glemona's  Chinese  and  Latin  Dictionary,  edited  by 
M.  de  Guignes.«~In  addition  to  these  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
ezceDeiit  article  on  Chintz  in  the  Miscellaneous  Division  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,  to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted  in 
dmwtng  out  tbb  article,  pAtticnlarly  in  the  topographical  details. 

V.  K 
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Extent  and  Boundaries.']  This  large  and  extensile  peninsula  has  the 
tea  of  Japan  on  the  E. ;  the  gulf  of  Peking,  or  the  Kang  sea  on  the  W. ; 
Mandshooria  on  the  N. ;  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  S. ;  and  the  province  of 
Lysutong,  now  called  Qaangtong,  and  Fongthyen,  on  the  N.W.  Its  ex- 
tent from  N.  to  S.  is  about  9  degrees,  or  from  34**  to  almost  43*  N.  lat. ; 
and  its  breadth  is  from  8"  KK  to  14**  £.  long,  of  Peking.  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  therefore  about  620  British  miles ;  and  its  breadth  across  the 
neck  where  it  forms  the  mainland,  nearly  300,  and  towards  the  soathem 
extremity  260  miles.^ 

>   The  Tvtcent  Toyiige  of  captains  Hall  and  Maxwell  have  proved  Its  hreadth  to  be 
much  leas  than  that  laid  doivn  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and  Dr  Knmpfer;  as  a  f^^at 
part  of  what  was  considered  the  western  coast  consists  of  an  immense  assemblage  of 
small  islands  occupving  a  space  of  200  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  60  from  W.  to  E. 
Our  navigators  having  landed  on  one  of  these  islands  or  rather  peaks  ascended  to  its 
summit,  WQ  feet  above  the  sea,  and  found  that  the  mainland  was  just  discernible  from 
it  to  the  east.     From  this  point  they  endeavoured  to  count  the  Islands  in  view  lying 
round  them  in  thick  clusters,  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach,  but  differed  in  their  com- 
putation from  120  to  170.     When  it  is  considered  that  the  point  of  view  was  neither 
very  high  nor  very  centrical,  some  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  multitude  of  detached 
masses,  chiefly  granite,  which  compose  this  immense  archipelago.    It  follows  from  this 
new  discovered  fact  that  12,000  square  miles  at  least  must  now  be  deducted  from  the 
hitherto  supposed  area  of  Korea.  Even  more  than  this  should  be  deducted,  as  Basil  ba^, 
on  the  western  coast,  would  be  situated,  according  to  our  preceding  map,  120  miles  m 
the  interior  of  Korea,  and  the  error  in  longitude  of  that  bay  is  not  less  than  2*  14* 
or  so  much  too  far  W.     But  this  immense  assemblage  of  islands,  amounting,  it  is 
supposed,  to  upwards  of  1000,  is  a  sort  of  compensation  to  his  Korean  mi^esty,  for  that 
portion  of  his  continental  dominions  which  our  maps  usually  gave  him,  and  his  title  of 
*  king  of  ton  thousand  isles,*  is  therefore  somewhat  appropriate.     These  isles  are  app»- 
rently  idl  inhabited,  and  cultivated  wherever  practicable.     Few  of  them  exceed  S  or  4> 
miles  in  length,  and  the  intervening  channels  were  from  1  to  4  miles  in  breadth.    The 
women,  on  perceiving  our  boata  approach  the  shore,  fled  with  their  iufent  children,  and 
hid  themselves  in  recesses  among  tne  rocks ;  whilst  the  men,  in  a  body,  but  unarmed, 
hallooed  to  the  strangers  not  to  advance,  making  a  signal  by  drawing  their  hands  across 
their  throats.     They  afterwards  became  more  friendlv,  brought  them  water  to  drink, 
and  offered  them  a  part  of  their  humble  fare ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  that  they 
were  doing  wrong  in  holding  intercourse  with  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hiud  of  some 
of  the  sailors  by  the  shoulders,  and  push  them  away,  pointing  to  the  ships.     To  the  S. 
of  these  is  a  small  volcanic  island  about  5  miles  in  circumference,  rising  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet ;  on  this  our  voyagers  could  not  hmd  for  the  tre- 
mendous surf  which  broke  on  the  shore.     The  sulphureous  smell  was  distinctly  felt 
at  the  distance  of  4  miles  ;  and  this  island,  therefore,  they  called  '  Sulphur  islaod.' 
IVhen  we  reflect  that  the  western  coast  of  Korea  was  never  visited  or  even  seen  by 
Europeans,  we  need  not  wonder  at  our  former  ignorance  with  respect  to  it ;  but  wt 
may  well  wonder  at  that  of  the  Chinese  respecting  a  peninsula  so  nigh  their  ovm 
coast,  and  a  dependency  of  their  empire.    It  was  the  intention  of  that  great  prince,  the 
emperor  Kanghee,  that  Korea  as  well  as  Mandshooria  should  be  included  in  the  able 
and  laborious  survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  made  by  the  Jesuito ;  but  from  the  extreme 
JMloiisy  of  his  Korean  mi^esty,  and  bis  urgent  entreaties  that  no  Christian  mission, 
aries  should  enter  his  kingdom,  the  emperor  sent  In  place  of  them  a  Tartar  manduria, 
aciM>mpanied  by  a  Chinese  doctor  of  the  board  of  mathematics.    This  mandarin  brought 
back  a  map  of  Korea  which  he  found  in  the  royal  palace.     He  went  as  &r  as  the 
capital,  aiMi  measured  by  a  line  the  road  to  It  from  Fong-whang-cbing,  the  Awitlcr 
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Historical  Retnarks.2  When  or  by  whom  Korea  was  originally  peopled 
n  unknown ;  bnt  we  may  presume  tliat  the  nadres  are  of  Tartarian  de- 
scent, mixed  with  Chinese  refagees,  who,  at  different  periods  of  early 
Chinese  history,  snccessively  colonized  Korea,  and  mingled  with  the  ab- 
original natives.  All  that  is  known  of  Korean  history  is  from  the  Chinese 
annals ;  and  from  these  it  would  seem  that  Korea  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  Tarious  nomadic  tribes,  who  came  from  what  is  now  called  Mandshooria 
to  the  N.  of  Korea*  Korea  has  been  successively  conquered  by  Japanese, 
Mandshoors,  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  finally  by  die  present  dynasty  which 
fills  the  Chinese  throne.  It  was  twice  conquered  by  the  Japanese,  in  the 
year  200  after  Christ,  and  in  1592  by  the  ^med  Taycho  the  secular  em- 
peror of  Japan.  Bnt  his  death  prevented  the  complete  conquest,  and  the 
Koreans,  assisted  by  the  Chinese,  drove  out  all  the  Japanese  garrisons, 
except  those  of  the  S.E.  part  called  Tsiot-Sijn,  which  the  Japanese  still 
retained  in  1693  while  Keempfer  was  at  Japan.  According  to  some 
modem  accounts  it  is  still  subject  to  that  power ;  but  M.  Krusenstem 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  sovereignty  is  confined  to  the  small  island 
of  Tsoo-Tsima,  in  the  strait  of  Korea,  between  it  and  the  island  of  Kiu- 
Siu,  and  which  was  formerly  subject  to  Korea. 

NamCy  4*^.]  Korea  is  called  by  its  inhabitants,  says  Hamel,  Tich-cen^ 
koak;  by  the  Mandshoors  Solko  and  Solko-KuroUy  *  the  kingdom  of 
Solko ;'  and  by  the  Chinese  Kaulee-qne^  or  '  the  kingdom  of  Kaulee  ;*  and 
in  modem  times  its  official  name  is  Chaosyeyiy — a  name  derived  from  two 
dynasties  which  once  reigned  in  this  country.  Not  above  one-third  of  its 
meridional  extent  belongs  to  what  is  properly  called  the  peninsula.  On 
the'  N.W.  side  it  was  parted  from  Lyautong  by  a  strong  wall  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  China,  but  some  part  of  it  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mandshoors  in  their  inruptions  into  that  peninsula  which 
was  one  of  their  first  conquests.  The  rest,  on  the  side  of  Mandshooria, 
was  still  standing  and  almost  entire  till  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
since  which  it  has  been  gradually  going  to  ruin.  However,  there  is  no 
getting  into  Korea,  whether  from  Tartary  or  China,  without  the  imperial 
permission. 

IHvisioMj^  Korea  contains  at  present  8  provinces  (for  it  has  been 
differently  divided  at  different  times)  which  contain  in  all  40  ktfun  or 
great  cities,  S3  foos  or  cities  of  the  first  rank,  58  choos  or  cities  of  the 
second  rank,  and  70  keen  or  cities  of  the  thinl  rank,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  fortresses  and  castles  dispersed  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
chiefly  built  on  hills,  all  well  gamsoned  by  a  proportionable  number  or 
officers  and  soldiers.  Hamel,  in  his  day,  says  that  it  contained  360  cities 
and  towns  besides  hill  forts.  The  chief  province  is  King-kee,  or  *  province 
of  the  court,'  which  lies  in  the  centre.  E.  of  it  is  the  province  of  Keeaung' 

atf  of  Lyattton;  on  the  side  of  Korea,  In  4<f  SO'  20*  N.  lat.,  anil  7*  42'  £.,  by  A«tro. 
nomiad  obtervation.  As  we  had  no  opportunity,  says  ^athpr  Kt^is,  a  Jesuit  mi». 
sionary,  and  one  of  those  employed  in  the  triaugulation  of  the  empire,  of  vie  wing  either 
the  sea  ooast  or  Interior  of  Korea,  whereby  we  might  accurately  nx  their  situations,  we 
do  not  pretend  that  the  map  Is  complete,  but  only  the  best  that  could  be  got.  The 
whole  of  the  northern  limits  are  accurately  defined,  as  well  as  those  on  the  side  o6 
Lyautong,  and  the  several  latitudes  Hxed  by  observation.  But  as  to  the  peninsula 
iteelf,  except  the  capital,  whose  site  has  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  no  observations  whether 
of  baitttde  or  longitude  wera  made  either  In  the  interior  or  on  any  parts  of  the  coasts. 
ITie  above  being  the  true  state  of  facts  respecting  the  geography  of  Korea,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  very  little  satisfactorv  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  as  no  £uroi»eans 
have  ever  been  there  except  Hendrick  Hamel,  clerk  to  a  Dutch  ship  which  was  cast 
my  in  ]6d9,  on  the  island  of  QuelfMiert,  about  18  leagues  S,  of  the  peninsula,  and  hr». 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  detained  for  IS  yehra  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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tie  N.  ii^  K^na,  Mi  vflbidb  m  aSkik  hj  tbe 
U-  tkt  3fj«r1ifcnw  Amba4Shamgg^  AiU,  * 
G^Mmam  Skvtggam  JB*j '  the  gfwl  «ib^ 
»  ef^Mte  akectiow,  the  Tmwb  t0  the  £. 
lonacr  lk.watr  uia  the  YeUnw  mb*  nd  the 
Tk^mnUMkhcfjBtydeti^tndTafidttnam^  Of 
pcaMva-ar  port  wt  here  ao  eetowaK,  thne^  eercnl  el 
•e  tin^  nap  of  Kom,  nnwl  he  eoawfeieble. 

Cumaie.'  Is  the  northeni  or  eoDtinental  pert  the  ethi 
«eTer«,  thowh  it  lies  ie  the  letitiide  of  lie])'.  Tbewnrfelk 
qranthie^  ei  ofjee  rendera  it  eteewiry  for  thip  inhebitaeU  to  <&g , 
der  it,  in  order  to  go  from  one  home  to  another,  and  soch  ai  tnvcl  ofcr  the 
iiooir  wear  boerdi  under  their  efaocs  to  pferent  them  freei  siakieg.  Evea 
10  tlje  penimida  ite^  the  frost,  teya  Hamel,  ii  so  aefcce  bj  the  cad  of 
Kcrrember  as  Kia^-kee-Cao  the  capital — where  he  resided  as  a  priioaer — ia 
37*  3hr  S.  hu^  that  the  rirer  was  frexen  acroos,  and  300  loaded  hones 
paMi«d  orer  it.  Tbi^  ezcessirecold  is  attempted  to  be  acoomited  for  by  the 
moontaiooas  natare  of  the  conauy,  and  the  Ticinity  of  the  great  Mend- 
*hooiiao  range,  which  forms  its  northern  frontier.  It  is,  bowerer,  a  foct,  that 
the  i'M\d  inrreasen  progreasirely  towards  the  East  in  the  Asiatic  cootinent. 

ProdudionM.-}  Of  miaenls,  Korea  is  said  to  possess  gold,  silrer,  lead, 
iron,  io^Mze;  and  rock-salt.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are  corerad 
with  vast  forests ;  and  the  soil  of  the  peninsala  is  said  to  be  fertUe  and 
w«*ll  cnltirated^  and  to  prodoce  abmidance  of  wheat  and  rice,  with  froita 
of  at  soru,  and  two  annual  harresu.  But  this  is  only  predicable  of  the 
«^wihern  prorincea;  for  in  the  continental  part  the  soil  is  barren,  woody, 
IMMJ  mouiitainoos,  frill  of  wild  animals,  and  but  thinly  inhabited.  There 
7  I  L**'.  ?"""  ^^  ^^y  "  Produced,  which  is  made  into  a  coatae  bread  by 
Wi«  liibsWtant*.     Vet  we  are  told  by  the  missionaries,  tliat  the  Koreans, 
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like  tiieir  Cbuiese  aeighboiirBy  caltivate  the  faiUa  to  ike  very  top,  'and  cut 
tiiem  into  terraces.  In  the  soutbem  parte,  besides  abundance  of  erery 
ipecies  of  agricnltural  and  horticultural  produce,  large  breeds  of  great  and 
■nail  cattle  are  reared.  Domestic  fowls,  wild  fowl,  and  e?ery  species 
of  game,  abound,— ^as  sables  in  the  northern  parte,  martins,  beavers,  deer, 
wild  boors  and  bears.  Reptiles  are  also  said  to  abound  in  the  south ;  and 
ia  the  riyers  that  dangerous  amphibious  reptile,  the  kaiman^  is  frequent, — 
some  of  them,  aooording  to  Hamel,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length.  The 
pheasant  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea ;  and  the  inhabitanto  have  a 
species  of  small  riding  ponies,  not  above  three  feet  high.  The  northern 
provincee  of  Korea  produce  that  far  but  over-famed  root,  the  Jinseng, 
Silk,  flax»  cotton,  and  ether  commodities  of  that  kind,  are  produced  in  the 
peninsula.  As  they  are  ignorant  of  silk- weaving,  the  wool  is  exported  to 
Qiina  and  Japan.  According  to  one  Chinese  statistical  account,  tea  is  pro- 
duced, but  such  a  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  other  Chinese  accounte.  It  may 
be  produced  in  the  southern  part,  but  in  the  central  and  continental  pro- 
vinces the  climate  is  certainly  too  cold  to  admit  of  ite  growth  ;  and  Ha- 
mel, who  was  so  long  there,  is  entirely  silent  upon  this  point,  yet  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  knowing  or  hearing  of  it  if  such  was  the  fact,  and  tea 
is  not  produced  in  China  farther  N.  than  37°  48',  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tong.  The  oxen  in  Korea  are  used  for  ploughing,  and  the  horses  for  carriage* 

Manu/hctures  and  Commerce.'}  Of  these  almost  nothing  le  known. 
The  natives  are  said  to  make  a  very  white  and  strong  paper  from  cotton. 
They  also  make  fans,  and  painted  paper  for  ornamenting  rooms,  and 
very  fine  linen.     They  carry  on  a  small  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 

MisceUaneoys  RemarksJ\  The  Koreans  are  represented  as  a  stout, 
well-made  people,  of  agreeable  aspect  and  polished  mannera,^— and  in  reli- 
gion, maoners,  and  customs,  bearing  a  great  similarity  to  the  Chinese,  with 
whom,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have  been  politically  connected.  Like 
them,  the  Korean  government  is  extremely  jealous  of  all  foreigners,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  natives*  Even  the 
Chinese  envoys,  who  are  sent  to  Korea,  are  kept  under  stiict  surveillance. 
This  extreme  caution  respecting  foreigners  was  exercised  towards  our  na- 
yigators,  captains  Hall  and  Maxwell.  With  every  disposition  to  be  kind 
and  friendly  to  them,  they  were  obviously  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
lest,  by  permitting  any  communication  with  the  people  on  shore,  their 
heads  should  be  endangered.  Their  towns  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Chinese;  but  the  houses  are  principally  built  of  mud,  without  art,  and  des- 
titute of  convenience,  and  in  some  places  are  raised  on  stakes.  The  houses 
of  the  nobility  have  m<Hre  external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  exten« 
sive  gardens.  It  appears,  from  Hamel,  that  the  nobles  exercise  in  their 
respective  districte  a  very  oppressive  feudal  power,  allowing  no  houses  but 
their  own  to  be  roofed  with  tiles,  the  people  being  obliged  to  live  under 
thatched  roofs.  The  Korean  govemmeat  has  always  been  monarchical  and 
deepotic,  and  the  monarch  is  the  sole  hereditary  landed  proprietor,  as  all 
tiMs  lands  hold  of  the  crown,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  landed  aristo-* 
cracy  or  hereditary  nobility.  At  the  demise  of  the  possessor,  they  revert  to 
the  crown.  The  nobles  are,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  on  the  king  for  their 
landsand  places.  The  royal  revenue  is  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  produce, 
and  some  duties  levied  on  importe  and  exporto.  All  the  inhabitante  are 
bound  to  work  three  mojiths  for  the  sovereign  on  the  royal  domains,  which 
are  very  large ;  and  once  in  seven  years  all  the  free  men  able  to  bear  arms 
are  sent  from  every  province  to  do  duty  at  the  court  for  two  months,  ac- 
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cording  to  Hamel.  Though  the  Korean  king  is  only  one  of  the  namenms 
yaasals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  yet  in  his  own  dominions  he  has  a  splendid 
and  numerous  court,  and  a  well^fumished  harem ;  and  the  Chinese  court' 
never  intermeddles  with  his  internal  administration,  provided  he  be  punc- 
tual in  paying  his  annual  tribute  by  his  ambassador,  and  doing  homage,  by 
performing  the  nine  prostrations  and  knockings  of  the  head  before  the 
celestial  presence.  Whenever  the  monarch  dies,  two  grandees  are  sent 
from  Peking  to  confer  upon  his  successor  the  title  of  Qui-vangj  or  king, 
who  receives  the  investiture  kneeling,  and  makes  the  specified  presents, 
besides  8000  taels  in  money.  The  Korean  crown  does  not  descend  by 
right  of  primogeniture — ^for  such  a  right  is  not  known  in  Asiatic  monar- 
chies— ^but  to  such  of  his  sons  as  the  king  may  think  fit  to  appoint  as  heir 
apparent ;  and  the  nomination  is  confirmed  by  the  court  of  Peking.  When 
the  emperor  sends  an  embassy  to  Korea,  the  king  is  obliged  to  go  in  per- 
son with  all  his  guards  to  receive  him,  at  a  dbtance  from  his  capital ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Korean  prince  to  the  celestial  court 
are  scarce  received  with  any  ceremony,  and  are  even  obliged  to  give 
precedence  to  a  mandarin  of  the  first  rank. 

Tliere  are  two  languages  in  Korea,  the  Chinese  or  foreign,  and  the 
Korean  or  vernacular.  The  former  is  confined  to  the  literati,  who,  as  in 
China,  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state,  and  are  disting^bed  by  two  fea- 
thers stuck  in  their  caps.  They  undergo  many  examinations,  as  in  China, 
but  their  learning  seems  confined  to  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  The 
vernacular  language  is  wholly  diflFerent,  and,  like  that  of  the  MandshoMv, 
has  a  peculiar  alphabet,  which  was  probably  introduced  at  an  early  period 
by  the  priests  of  Buddha  or  Fo.  They  write  with  pencils  made  of  wolfs  hair, 
and  print  their  books  with  wooden  blocks.  The  Korean  language  is  too  lit- 
tle known  to  enable  us  to  say  any  thing  satisfactory  about  it.  It  contains 
some  Chinese  and  Mandshoorian  words,  as  might  be  expected ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  neither,  and  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Klap- 
roth,  in  hb  polyglot  table  of  Asia,  as  a  distinct  language  of  itself,  the 
cultivation  and  elucidation  of  which  is  left  for  some  future  traveller,  who 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  explore  this  all  but  unknown  region. 
Whatever  of  learning  exists  in  Korea  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  confined 
to  the  few  who  have  embraced  the  system  of  Confucius.  Buddhism  is 
the  prevailing  idolatrous  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  Korea ;  and 
the  bonzes  are  numerous  over  all  the  country,  and  have  many  temples  and 
monasteries,  mostly  upon  the  sides  of  hills,  and  some  of  them  contain- 
ing from  400  to  600  monks.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Tibetian  lamas,  have 
their  heads  sliaved,  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  avoid  the  sight  of  women. 

The  army  is  numerous,  but  would  not  be  formidable  to  Europeans,  and 
is  furnished  with  bad  muskets.  Their  ships  of  war  are  superior  to  those 
of  China,  and  seemingly  imitations  of  the  Portuguese  galleys ;  they  are 
mounted  with  small  cannons,  and  furnished  with  fire-pots. 

PopulaiiotK^  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  unknown,  and  whether 
the  population  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  We  are  told  by  the  Chinese  historians,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Kautsong,  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  who  conquered  Korea  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  it  then  contained  170  principal  cities,  and 
690,000  families.  This,  supposing  five  to  a  family,  would  make  a  total 
of  more  than  3,000,000,  which  is  but  a  small  number  for  a  region 
whose  surface  is  equal  to  one-half  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
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This  vast  region  contains  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  British  square  miles ; 
and  is  composed  of  two  distinct,  but  yery  unequal  divisions :  Central 
AsUiy  and  Mandghooria^  or  Eastern  Chinese  Tartan/,  Having  just 
finished  our  description  of  Korea,  order  requires  that,  in  describing 
Chinese  Tartary,  we  commence  with  Mandshooria,  which  lies  to  the 
N.  and  K.W.  of  Korea. 

I.  MANDSHOORIA,  OR  EASTBRK  TARTARY. 

The  former  of  the  above  appellations  is  derived  from  the  Mandshoora, 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  from  its  relative  situation  in  respect  of 
Mongolia.  This  extensive  region  is  bounded  by  Mongolia  on  the  W., 
and  Russian  Daouria  on  the  N.W.;  by  the  Eastern  ocean  on  the  E.;  by 
Eastern  Siberia  on  the  N.;  and  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  kingdom  of  Ko- 
rea, and  the  gulf  of  Lyau-tong,  or  '  the  Yellow  sea,'  on  the  S.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  IIB^  deg.  to  the  142d  deg.  of  long.;  and  from  the 
Boutbem  point  of  Lyau-tong,  in  ^O''  N.  lat.  to  55^  N.  laL  Its  greatest 
extent  from  W.  to  E.  therefore  is  about  1100  British  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  900  geographical  or  1045  British  miles ;  but  its  gene- 
ral breadth  is  from  12  to  13  degrees,  or  from  800  to  870  British  miles. 
The  superficial  area  is  above  800,000  British  square  miles. 

Divisions,^  Mandshooria,  according  to  Du  Halde,  is  divided  into 
three  governments :  Shin-yang^  or  Mookden^  IRrin'Oeda,  and  TsUsicar. 
The  first  comprehends  the  S.W.  part,  or  the  ancient  Lyau-tong, — ^the 
second  the  S.E. — and  the  third  the  N.W.  part  of  Mandshooria  Proper.  Of 
these  divisions,  that  of  Shin-yang  is  the  smallest  but  best  peopled,  and 
nighest  China ;  the  second  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  remote.  By 
others  it  is  divided  into  the  two  Jbos  or  sub-governments  of  Shin-yang, 
or  Fongl'hyen^  on  the  Yellow  sea,  and  Mandshooria  Proper  on  the  Amoor 
and  sea  of  Japan. 


CHAP.  L— PHYSICAL  FEATURES— CLIMATE-PRODUCTIONS. 

This  region  being  very  imperfectly  known,  and  never  visited  but  by  the 
Jesuits  employed  by  Kaunghee  to  make  a  map  of  it,  very  little  can  be 
said  respecting  its  external  aspect.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  map, 
its  appearance  is  much  diversified  with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  forests, 
and  altogether  different  from  Mongolia,  being  exceedingly  well  watered, 
and  free  from  those  sandy  deserts  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.     In  the  eastern  part  of  Lyau-tong,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
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Korea,  the  country  is  represented  as  full  of  bogs  and  marahea ;  and  towards 
the  N.E.  of  the  province  of  Kirin-oola,  it  is  overran  with  extensive  and 
impenetrable  forests,  which  increase  in  magnitade  and  density  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  sea :  so  mnch  so  indeed,  that,  unless  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  Amoor,  which  is  thickly  planted  with  Tartar  villages,  the 
whole  country  seems  one  continuous  and  uninhabited  forest.  After  pass- 
ing through  these  immense  forests,  fine  green  valleys  occur,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  beautiful  and  transparent  rivulets,  whose  banks  are  enamelled  with 
the  flowers  common  in  Europe.^ 

Mounlains-^  Mandshooria  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  S., 
by  great  mountain-ranges,  which  separate  it  from  Mongolia,  Lyau-tong, 
Russia,  and  Korea.  The  chiun  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.  is  called  the 
SioUci  mountains.  These  may  be  denominated  the  eastern  buttress  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  This  range  strikes  off  to  the  S.  from  the  Yahlonfm,  or  '  Apple 
mountains,'  and  runs  towards  China,  crossing  the  rivers  Schilka  and  Ar- 
goon  in  its  progress,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  wall  of  China.  This 
lateral  chain  is  more  than  1000  British  miles  in  length,  and  of  great  ele- 
Tation.  The  central  ridge  is  generally  called  Mount  Pecho  by  tbe  Chinese, 
and  Hamar  Tabahan  by  the  Mandshoors.  It  divides  the  waters  of 
Mandshooria,  Pechilee,  and  Lyau-tong,  from  those  of  Mongolia,  which  de- 
scend to  the  Argoon.  The  elevation  of  Mount  Pecho  is  estimated  by  father 
Verbiest  at  16,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  by  another  estimate,  given  by 
father  Gerbillon,  at  9  Chinese  lys,  or  17,820  feet  above  the  level  of  Pe- 
chilee. Tbe  ascent  cost  Verbiest  six  days'  journey,  as  he  tells  us ;  and  its 
summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Gerbillon,  who  travelled 
alongst  its  foot  in  October,  saw  ice  an  inch  thick  in  three  small  ponds,  be- 
tween two  of  the  lowest  eminences  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  the  brooks  that 
descended  from  the  ridge.  The  descent  is  much  greater  on  the  side  to- 
wards Mandshooria  than  on  that  towards  Mongolia. 

The  southern  range  is  a  south  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Siolki  moun- 
tuns,  and  runs  E.  along  the  frontiers  of  Lyau-tong,  and  Korea,  and 
thence  N.E.  towards  the  sea  of  Tartary.  In  other  words,  it  forms  tbe 
southern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Amoor.  To  the  N.  of  Shin-yang,  or 
Mookden,  it  is  called  Kinshan  by  the  Chinese,  or  <  the  Goldgn  mountam ;' 
and  to  the  N.  of  Korea  its  principal  summit  is  called"i77n6a  Shanggan 
AKn,  or  'the  ever  white  mountain;'  Gooliman  Shanggan  Alin  by  the 
Mandshoors,  or  '  the  great  white  mountain ;'  and  Shan-pe-Shan  by  the 
Chmese,  from  the  perpetual  snow  which  invests  its  sides  and  summit.  It 
k  the  highest  mountain  in  all  Mandshooria,  and  is  visible  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance.   The  lower  part  is  covered  with  wood.^     Tbe  Chinese  say  that  this 

'  The  emperor  Kienlung,  in  hit  Eloge  de  Mookditij  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  country  of 
hit  ancestors,  describes  it  as  a  country  of  10,000  /v,  having  a  snooession  of  liiUs  and  val- 
leys, parched  lands,  and  others  well- watered,  mijestic  rivers,  impetuous  torrents,  grace- 
ful serpentine  streams,  smiling  plains,  and  forests  impenetrable  to  the  solar  rays.  But 
these  nne  epithets  give  us  very  little  real  knowledge  of  the  eountry. 

'  In  1677,  a  person,  named  Oomoona,  was  despatched  from  P«ddng  by  the  emperor 
Khanghee  to  visit  it,  and  brin^  back  an  account  of  it,  and  also  to  offer  an  animal  saerl- 
flee  to  the  protecting  spirits  ofthe  mountain.  After  a  laborious  journey,  he  stotes,  he 
at  length  arrived  near  its  base,  but  found  It  covered  with  donds  and  mist,  so  as  to  be 
invisible.     He  then  invokad  the  gaaii  of  tbs  mountain,  and  soaroe  was  his  prayer  be^ 

Eun,  when  the  mist  disappeared,  and  the  mountain  anpearad  in  all  its  k1oit>  and  he  beo 
eld  the  path  which  led  up  to  It  The  ascent,  at  first  easy,  gradually  became  very 
diiBenlt.  Thev  walkod  oonslantly  upon  snow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice,  which  ap- 
parently had  Isln  from  year  to  year  without  melting.  When  they  attained  the  summit, 
they  discovered  a  platform  surrounded  by  five  very  high  pinnacles,  between  which  wi« 
a  lake  of  water  about  40  ly  in  drcomfSBrtnoe.     The  summits  of  four  of  these  pinnacles 
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monntaiti  gires  birth  to  four  rivers :  the  Songora  to  the  N.,  the  Yaloo  to 
the  E^  ibe  Se-hoo-oola  to  the  S.,  and  the  Toomen-oola  to  the  W.  B«t  that 
Uiia  la  a  mistake,  i»  visible  on  a  bare  inspection  of  the  roap»  where,  thongh 
it  be  true  that  the  Soonggaree  does  originate  on  its  northern  side,  the  others 
mere!)'  issne  from  the  range  in  which  this  mountain  is  sitnated,  not  from 
it  itself. 

The  third  range  is  the  Yablonnoij  which  is  jost  a  N.E.  prolongation  of  ^ 

the  Gr^^Altuan  chain,  from  the  £.W.  of  the  Baikal-noor,  and  which  //^ 
sepatfiC^  the  haffl^Tof  the  Amoor  from  that  of  the  Lena.  From  this  range, 
several  lateral  ranges  are  detached  S.W.  to  the  Amoor,  as  the  Hinkan 
Alin,  and  others ;  hot  nothing  is  known  of  their  nature,  elevation,  and 
extent.  A  lateral  chain  from  the  southern  range  separates  Korea  on  the 
N.W.  from  LyaU'tangy  called  Fong'tvhan'Shang^  or  <  the  mountains  of  f 

Fong-whang.'     It  is  of  great  elevation,  as  the  ^Chinese  authors,  in  their    aj^^  r   ,>  i 
hyperbolical  style,  tell  us,  that  in  the  expedition  against  the  Japanese  iiT]  ^     iV^^ 
Korea,  their  horses  sweated  blood  in  crossing  that  chain,  which  forms  the 7  f\\l^ 
N.W.  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Toomen-oola,  or  '  green  river/^— In  the 
western  part  of  Lyau-tong  is  a  great  mountain-ridge,  called  Eeaungpee^ 
one  end  of  which  lies  close  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  wall,  and 
which  extends  itself  quite  into  Mongolia.     It  is  of  great  elevation,  and 
has  a  lake  80  ly  in  circuit,  and  of  prodigious  depth,  upon  it. 

Rivers.*]  A  region  so  environed  with  mountains  cannot  fail  to  have 
many  rivers.  These  do  not  flow  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  lose  themselves 
in  sands,  or  inland  lakes,  as  those  of  Mongolia,  but  flow  into  the  sea,  or 
into  the  Amoor,  which  is  the  great  tunnel  which  conveys  them  to  the 
Bastem  ocean.  Besides  the  Amoor,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Soonggaree, 
Nonnee^  Oosooree,  Sweefond^  Toomen^  YaloOj  Lyau^  and  others,  too  nu? 
tnerous  even  to  mention,  much  less  to  describe* 

The  Amoor, '\  The  Amoor  rises  in  Mongolia  in  N.  lat.  48°  52',  and  8 
deg.  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Peking;  or  in  108°  27'  £.  of  Greenwich  ob- 
servatory, in  Mount  Kentey  or  Kinhau,  called  Kinggan  Aleen  by  Klaproth. 
It  is  there  called  the  Onon.  After  a  course  of  more  than  200  British 
miles  £.  and  N.E.,  it  enten  Russian  Daouria,  where,  after  running  in  the  / 

same  direction,  and  receiving  a  multitude  of  mo«ntain<4tr8ams  from  the  Cf  C^ 
N.W.  side  of  the  Kinhan,  it  receives  the  Ingoda^  a  stream  nearly  equal  to  / 
itself,  and  originating  330  miles  to  the  S.W.,  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
snowy  range  of  Soohonda,  which  gives  birth  on  its  N.W.  side  to  the  Shikoij 
a  tributary,  of  the  Selenga,  and  on  its  S.W.  side  to  a  number  of  torrents 
deecendhig  to  the  Onon.  The  confluent  stream  runs  N.E.  to  Nerchin- 
sky,  the  capital  of  Russian  Daouna,  in  51"  4>9'  N.  lat.,  and  0°  45'  E.  of 
the  meridian  of  Peking.  Here  it  equals  the  Rhine  in  size,  being  660 
yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  Running  still  N.E.,  after  a  further  course  of 
170  miles,  it  receives,  in  52"  40^  N.  lat.,  and  4*"  E.  of  Peking,  from  the 
S.W.,  the  powerful  stream  of  the  Argoottf  which  forms  the  Russian  boun- 
dary to  the  S.  of  the  Amoor,  as  far  up  as  the  Kulon-noor.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Argoon  may  justly  be  denominated  the  twin-sLster  of  the 
Amoor,  being  its  great  southern  branch,  rising  under  the  name  of  the  Ker* 
ion,  on  the  S.  side  of  mount  Kentey,  V  SO'  W.  of  Peking,  and  48°  35' 

declined  so  mach,  that  they  seemed  in  the  act  of  falliog ;  the  fifth  or  southern  pinnacle 
was  srralght  and  lower  than  the  others,  and  its  base  assumed  the  appearance  or  ft^te. 
From  several  parts  of  the  mountain,  springs  and  rivulets  were  seen  gushing  tordi, 
fluwing  to  the  left  to  the  Soonggaree-oold,  and  to  the  Great  and  Little  Neiea  on  the 

right. 

V.  I- 
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N.  lat  40  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Onon  Sekim,  or  '  sdnroe  of  the  Onon.* 
After  running  in  a  direct  coarse  500  British  miles,  (and  more  than  600  hy 
the  windings,)  and  watering  the  richest  pastures  in  Mongolia,  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Kulon,  and  passing  through  it,  subsequently  receives  the  name  of 
the  Argoon,  and  joins  the  Amoor  after  a  further  course  of  300  miles,  and 
receiving  a  host  of  minor  streams  from  the  great  range  of  Siolki,  particu- 
larly the  Kalkoy  which  gives  name  to  the  Kalkas,  a  powerful  Mongo- 
lian tribe.  Thirty  miles  below  this  confluence,  the  united  stream  receives 
on  the  N.  side  the  Ajighe  Kerbechl^  or  Gorbitzaf  from  the  Yablonnoi 
mountains,  a  river  which  forms  on  that  side  the  Russian  boundary.  After 
a  further  course  of  80  British  miles  almost  due  £.  in  53"  N.  lat.,  it  changes 
its  line  of  direction,  running  thence  630  British  miles  S.E.  as  far  as  48* 
N.  lat.,  where  it  receives  the  great  river  Soonggaree  from  the  S.W.,  a  deep 
and  navigable  stream.  Thence  it  changes  its  course  again  to  the  N.£.t 
receiving  the  Oosooree  from  the  S.,  after  a  course  of  320  British  miles,  a 
large  and  transparent  stream,  and  the  Haia  Hala  from  the  Hinkan  Alin, 
a  stream  of  equal  size,  with  a  multitude  of  minoi:  streams  on  either  side. 
Fifteen  miles  above  the  city  of  Saghalin-oola  Hotun,  in  N.  lat.  50**  and 
£.  long.  128%  it  receives  the  large  stream  of  the  Chikiri^  called  Zia  by 
the  Russians,  which  rises  in  55"  N.  lat.  in  the  Yablounoi  range,  which  se- 
parates the  basin  of  the  Amoor  from  that  of  the  Lena.  This  stream  re- 
ceives a  multitude  of  others,  both  from  the  Yablonnoi  and  the  Hinkan 
Alin,  particularly  the  TsUimpri^  and  has  a  S.W.  course  of  more  than  400 
British  miles.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Amoor,  and  so  rapid,  that  it  requires  more  than  two  months  to 
ascend  it,  though  it  may  be  descended  in  15  days  in  a  boat.  The  Amoor, 
after  receiving  a  multitude  of  other  streams,  finally  enters  a  large  gulf 
formed  by  its  mouth,  in  53"*  N.  lat.  and  142°  £.  long.,  opposite  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  island  of  Tchoka  or  Sagalian,  by  a  channel  3  leagues  wide, 
and  very  deep  and  rapid.  The  length  of  its  course,  including  sinuosities, 
is  estimated  at  2280  miles,  and  its  average  discharge  of  water  per  second 
at  298,800  cubical  feet.  Its  basin  contains  a  surface  of  900,000  British 
square  miles,  and  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Nerchinsky,  a  distance 
of  1500  British  miles,  for  vessels  of  large  burden.  Its  mouth  is  concealed 
by  a  vast  number  of  aquatic  plants,  but  the  channel,  deep  and  still, 
presents  no  impediments  to  navigation,  having  neither  rocks  nor  shal- 
lows, and  its  banks  are  lined  with  magnificent  forests.' — The  Swi/bnd 
Pira  falls  into  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  is  a  considerable  stream^— The  Too- 
men  and  Yaloo  have  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Korea.— The  Lyau 
is  a  large  stream,  originating  in  the  Siolki  range,  in  43"  N.  lat.  and  0"  45^ 
£.  of  Peking.,  under  the  name  of  Sira  Mooren.  After  running  7"  £.,  it 
turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  entering  Lyau-tong,  where  it  obtains  the  name  of 
Lyau,  it  runs  quite  through  that  province,  and  then  fails  into  the  Yellovf 
sea  after  a  comparative  course  of  500  miles.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Mandshoorian  river ;  but  as  the  province  of  Lyau-tong  has,  since  the  con- 
quest of  China,  been  incorporated  into  the  government  of  Mandshooria, 
the  Lyau  is  now  politically  a  Mandshoorian  stream. 

Climate,']     Though  this  extensive  region  is  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
great  upland  plateau  of  Mongolia,  and  consequently  on  a  much  lower  level 

'  This  riTcr  ia  called  0/io/t  and  Schilka  In  the  early  part  of  its  oourae.  By  the  Rus- 
atana  it  is  called  the  Anutor  after  its  junction  with  the  Argoon,  and  Schitkn  after  ita 
junction  with  the  Ingoda.  By  the  Tongousiana  and  Mandshoora  it  ia  called  Sagkaiien 
Quia,  *  the  black  river  ;*  and  by  the  ChUieae  Behng  tinetiung,  *  the  dragon  river.* 
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than  the  foimer,  yet  the  climate  is  remarkably  severe.  The  trees  and 
plants  of  temperate  climates  begin  again  to  appear,  and  to  salute  the  eye 
of  the  weary  traveller  who  has  traversed  the  elevated  treeless  wastes  of 
the  central  plateau.  Yet  the  high  elevation  of  the  mountains,  which  on 
three  sides  environ  Mandshooria,  and  of  the  transverse  range  of  the  Hin- 
kan  to  the  N.  of  the  Amoor,  together  with  the  immense  forests  which 
cover  the  country,  counteract  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  Though 
under  the  same  latitude  with  France  and  Italy,  yet  the  vast  southern 
mountains  between  Korea  and  the  river  Amoor  have  very  long  and  rigor- 
ous winters,  as  they  are  covered  with  glaciers.  A  still  greater  mass  of 
snowy  mountains  forms  the  northern  border  of  its  basin,  and  the  sea  which 
encircles  its  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  perpetual  fogs.  Another  cause 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  want  of  inha- 
bitants and  cultivation  to  clear  the  ground  of  those  immense  primeval 
forests  which  cover  its  surface,  so  that  the  soil  is  never  heated  by  solar 
influence.  On  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  there  is  frost  and  snow  in 
the  middle  of  September.^  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  immediately  to 
the  £.  of  China  and  gulf  of  Lyau-tong,  the  Asiatic  continent  gradually 
contracts  in  breadth  to  Behring's  straits.  There  is  no  mass  of  heated  land 
to  the  S.  to  communicate  to  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and  react  upon  the 
temperate  mass  of  air,  and  by  dilating  it,  force  it  towards  the  N.,  and  thus 
confine  the  cold.  If  we  consider  the  mountains  that  encircle  it,  the  im- 
mense forests  that  overspread  it,  and  the  cold  fogs  that  for  ever  envelope 
its  coasts, — and  likewise,  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow, 
it  must  necessarily  be  sharp  and  piercing,  or  cold  and  humid,— we  need  not 
wonder,  from  the  physical  circumstances  just  enumerated,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  this  extensive  region  should  be  so  much  below  the  standard 
even  of  Scotland,  and  so  much  like  that  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  being  at  Tondon  Kajan,  the  first  village  of  the  Ketching 
Tartars  on  the  Amoor,  in  N.  lat.  49*  24^,  on  the  8th  of  September,  were 
compelled  to  put  on  clothes  lined  with  sheep  skins.  They  were  afraid  also 
that  the  river,  though  so  deep  and  wide,  would  be  frozen  over,  as  indeed 
it  was  every  morning  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

Soil  and  Productions.^  In  such  an  extensive  region  there  must  neces- 
aarily  be  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produce.  The  province  of  Lyau*- 
tong,  or  government  of  Mookdin,  is  well-cultivated,  and  the  soil  good, 
producing  abundance  of  wheat,  millet,  and  cotton.  A  great  extent  of 
pasture  lands  in  this  province  renders  it  of  much  utility  to  China,  where 
these  are  scarce,  as  a  vast  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  there 
grazed,  which  animals  are  by  no  means  abundant  in  China.  Wheat,  we  are 
told  by  the  emperor  Kien-long,  in  hb  ehge  already  noticed,  here  produces 
100  fold.  Southernwood  and  mugwort  would  cover  all  the  fields  ;  but, 
from  the  general  cultivation,  are  found  only  in  the  deserts.  Amongst  the 
trees  of  this  country,  Kien-long  mentions  the  pine,  the  cypress,  the  acacia, 
the  willow,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  mulberry.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Ningoota,  in  the  government  of  Kirin  Oola,  oats  are  so  abundant,  that 
they  are  given  to  horses,  as  in  our  country,  instead  of  black  beans,  com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  Abimdance  of  a  species  of 
millet,  called  maysimi  by  the  Chinese,  is  raised.  Wheat  and  rice  are 
scarce ;  and  father  Regis  is  astonished,  that  in  districts  situated  in  43* 
44^  and  45°  of  latitude — the  latitudes  of  the  south  of  France— the  pro- 

*  La  Peroute  found  the  coasts  of  this  country,  under  iXf  N.  lat,  covered  with  snow 
in  August. 
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dnetions  of  the  soil  should  be  so  scanty  and  limited  in  kind,  as  to  be  be* 
htnd  the  oorthem  provinces  of  France.  He  imputes  its  barrenness  to  the 
nitrous  quality  of  the  soil.  But  had  he  taken  into  account  the  other  cir- 
cnmstances  which  modify  climate  so  much,  he  would  have  found,  what  is 
now  a  recognised  fact  by  all  who  have  studied  the  climates  of  the  globe, 
that  the  climate  of  a  country  is  not  regulated  by  the  sole  circumstance  of 
latittule,  but  by  other  causes,  both  physical  and  moral.  Perouse,  who 
examined  the  S.£.  coast  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  says  that  the  coun- 
try seemed  almost  a  desert.  On  every  hand  a  loxuriant  vegetation  re- 
minded the  French  sailors  of  the  dear  country  they  had  left,  and  which 
they  were  never  more  to  revisit.  The  lofty  mountains  were  adorned  with 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak  and  the  verdant  pyramidal  forms  of  the 
pine.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  willows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers ; 
the  birches,  the  maples,  and  the  medlar-trees,  rustled  in  the  winds ;  the 
Hly,  the  rose,  and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow.  The  spring 
was  that  of  Europe ;  the  flora  nearly  that  of  France.  But  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  slightest  cultivation, — no  proof  that  these  shores  had  ever  been 
inhabited  by  human  beings, — ^no  paths  but  those  of  the  bear  and  the  stag  were 
formed  across  the  rank  herbage  nearly  four  feet  high.  A  single  grave  and 
some  fishing  utensib  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  wandering  tribe  came 
•ccasionally  from  the  interior  to  give  a  momentary  disturbance  to  the 
fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.'  Every  stream  that 
•wells  the  volumes  of  the  Amoor  swarms  with  fish  of  every  kind ;  and 
these  serve  the  poor  natives  both  for  food  and  raiment.  The  Yupi  Tartars, 
a  tribe  of  fishers  so  called  by  the  Chinese,  spend  all  the  summer  in  fish- 
ing. One  part  of  what  they  catch  is  laid  up  to  make  oil  for  their  lamps ; 
another  serves  them  for  daily  food ;  and  the  rest,  which  they  dry  in  the 
sun  without  salting — for  of  salt  they  are  destitute — is  reserved  for  win- 
ter provision,  whereof  both  men  and  cattle  eat  when  the  rivers  are  frozen. 
That  valuable  fish,  the  sturgeon,  abounds  in  the  Oosooree  and  Amoor. 
The  Yupi  call  it  the  king  of  fish,  'i'bey  commonly  spear  the  larger  fish 
and  take  the  lesser  with  nets.  These  Yupi  know  ncHhing  of  agriculture, 
and  sow  nothing  bnt  a  little  tobacco  in  a  few  plats  of  ground  near  each 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  the  rest  of  the  land  \a  covered  with 
J      dense  impenetrable  woods,  from  whence  they  are  annoyed  with  myriads 

It  is  strange  (remarks  Malte  Bnin  very  justly)  to  find  a  region  so  bigbly  ■isoeptir 


ble  of  cultivation  in  the  state  of  an  absolute  desert,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire of  China,  in  which  the  reported  redundance  of  the  population  often  proves  the 
cause  of  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.    We  may  adil,  that  it  is  indeed  strange 
y\     ft       that  this  should  he  the  case,  when,  if  we  can  helieve  a  late  Canton  register,  the  popu- 
.  ^ ^  ^   \\      lation  of  China  was  ahove  aOP  millions  in  1798,  and  that  the  emperor  Kien-long  said  ho 

V  \  •^  *  looked  with  great  anxietv  for  the  future,  for  the  land  did  not  increase,  although  tho 
\  ^..  ^  mouths  fed  by  it  did,  and  therefore  exhorted  his  numerous  subjects  to  use  all  jmesible 
^^X         A    *  economy  in  the  use  of  their  food,  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger  of  a  population  bo> 

"    ^     ^   Jl  yond  the  means  of  subsistence.    Nothing  is  needed,  one  would  suppose,  but  emigration 

^      M»    V^  to  and  colonization  of  such  a  vast  r^ion,  consigned  to  bears  and  foxes  as  an  undisturbed 

^    '  ^*r  fJ*^      settlement.     Nothing  would  be  required  fw  that  government  hut  Co  ^offlf  the  means 

'  *  ^  f^*^         «f  emigrating,  and  enable  the  colonists  to  dear  the  vast  forests  and  cutivate  a  soil  so 

*   0^      iy    weU  watered,  and  render  Mandshooria  another  Germany ;  for  Germany,  in  the  days 

>  ^       Ar^       of  Cssar,  was  just  what  Mandshooria  is  at  present— a  countrv  of  vast  forests,  wad 

V  "^1/  peopled  by  tribes  of  nomade  hunters.  Such  a  remedy,  with  such  a  country  as  it  were 
V^t  ^V*  «X  At  the  verv  door,  would  prove  a  sure  resource  in  the  case  of  a  redundant  population 
'    V     gA**       and  scarcity  of  food,  and,  by  acting  as  a  constant  drain,  keep  the  former  down  to  tho 

-    \  ^       .      ^^^^  o^  subsistence.     Theimre  fact,  that  such  an  extensive  region  has  been,  and  stili 

.     j^^  jft      is,  consigned  as  a  mere  kimtiiig  oanntry  lor  a  few  nomade  tribes,  instead  of  lieing  ten- 

i^^'     anted  and  cultivated  by  an  industrious  peasantry,  is  a  clear  and  cogent  proof  of  the 

\ '  ^^       4c^  ii^norance  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  that  the  l)«ams  of  the  oelestial  prssenee 

'       ,<  ^      V    have  never  irradiated  the  atmosphere  of  Mandshooria,  nor  dispelled  the  fogs  of  East- 

V     .  rm  Tartary. 
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of  gnatB  and  other  insects,  which  they  are  eompelted  to  drive  away  with 
smoke.    Beyond  the  Saghalien  to  the  N.,  are  nothing  bat  forests  frequent- 
ed by  sable-hanters.     The  N.W.  portion  of  this  region,  comprehended  in 
the  goTemment  of  Tsitsicar,  is  in  a  similar  state  of  non^cnltivation,  though, 
here  and  there  a  few  spots  cultivated  by  the  Tagouris  or  Daourians,  aa 
agricultural  tribe  of  Mandshoors  who  dwell  to  the  N.W.  of  Tsitsicar,  a^d 
by  the  Solons,  another  tribe  of  the  same  stock  who  are  both  hunters  and 
agriculturists.     The  Tagouris  nuse  barley,  oats,  and  millet,  selling  to  the 
people  of  Tsitsicar  their  surplus  produce.     They  breed  cattle,  such  as 
horses,  dromedaries,  bulls,  cows,  and  sheep.     These  last  are  very  fine  and 
large,  their  tails  being  above  a  span  thick  and  two  long,  are  all  fatt  and  so 
very  heavy  that  they  cannot  go  fast.     The  Tagouris  make  great  use  of 
oxen  to  ride  on,  and  are  very  expert  archers,  and  their  bows  being  esteem- 
ed the  best  in  all  Tartary,  bear  a  high  price.     The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tsitsicar  and  Merghen  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saghalien  OoLa  Hotun  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat,  and  at  Tsitsicar,  the 
Solons  have  very  rich  manured  lands,  all  sorts  of  garden  fruits,  and  several 
plantations  of  tobacco,  which  is  the  article  of  their  subsistence. 

Mandshooria  also  produces  copper,  iron,  jasper,  pearls  and  furs,  and  its 
mother  of  pearl  is  of  admirable  quality.  The  pearls  are  found  in  the  Song- 
ptra,  the  Korsin-pira,  and  other  streams  which  fall  into  the  A  moor,  and 
other  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Nonnee  and  Songgaree,  as  the  Arom  and 
Nemer  in  the  road  from  Tsitsicar  to  Merghen.  Theee  pearls  are  got  with- 
out much  art,  and  are  obtained  by  plungere  who  take  up  the  first  oyster 
they  find,  and  though  much  cried  up  by  the  Mandshoors,  these  pearls 
would  be  little  valued  by  Europeaos,  from  their  defects  in  shape  and 
colour.  These  plungers,  who  form  8  companies,  are  bound  to  fiirnish  the 
Bogdo  Khan  or  Great  Khan,  as  they  call  the  emperor  of  China,  with  1,104 
fine  pearls  amiuaUy.  But  the  iurs  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  jMand- 
shoorian  commerce.  The  Han  Halas,  and  the  Solim  Mandshoors  are  the 
most  expert  in  hunting  the  furred  animals,  as  saUe  ermines,  black  foxes, 
and  martins  in  the  vast  forests  beyond  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cbikki.  The  Russians  were  masters  of  all  these  forests,  previous  to 
the  peace  of  Nerchinsky  in  1689,  and  had  built  a  fortress  named  Alba- 
zen  or  Yaksa,  on  the  northern  buik  of  the  Amoor,  a  few  days'  journey 
above  Saghalien  Cola  Hotun,  in  order  to  protect  and  ingroas  this  fir  trade* 
By  that  treaty,  they  were  compelled  to  detaelish  and  abandon  that  forti-f 
fied  hunting  station,  and  leave  the  Chinesian  Mandshoors  in  fuU  and  ua<« 
disturbed  possession  of  these  forests,  and  of  the  fur  trade*  The  Mand-^ 
shoors  still  keep  a  strong  garrison  on  the  frontiers  in  case  of  Russian  en- 
croachment, and  armed  barks  on  the  Amoor.  The  hunters  are  dad  in 
short  jackets  of  wolves'  skins,  with  a  cap  of  the  same,  and  their  bows  at 
their  backs.  They  have  horses  laden  with  millet,  and  thair  kmg  doaks  of 
tiger  or  fox-skins  to  protect  from  the  cold,  especially  of  the  night.  They 
have  excdlent  dogs  trained  for  the  game,  who  damber  well  and  are  acn 
quainted  with  the  wilds  of  the  sables.  Neither  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
nor  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger  can  restrain  them  from  the  chase,  as  all  thev 
riches  depend  on  it.  The  finest  furs  are  reserved  for  the  empei\er,  who 
pays  a  fixed  price.  The  rest  bear  a  great  price,  even  in  Mandshooria  it^ 
self,  as  being  very  fine  and  scarce,  and  are  immediately  bought  mp  by  the  *  J>^^T 
mandarins  in  these  quarters  and  the  merchants  of  Tsitsicar.  The  jinsing  ^^^^ 
so  much  extolled  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  usually  sold  at  Pekmg  for 
seven  times  its  weight  in  silver,  is  now  well  known  to  he  a  produQtion  of 
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Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  tbe  Americans  are  in  tbe  habit  of 
exporting'  it  to  Canton,  so  that  iu  priee  is  much  Alien.  This  plant  sap- 
posed  for  long  to  be  pecoliar  to  Mandshooria,  grows  onlf  on  the  declivity 
of  vrooded  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  deep  Hirers,  or  ^wnt  steep  rocka. 
It  can  neither  bear  moch  cold  nor  heat,  for  it  doei  not  grow  beyond  47^ 
N.  lat. 


CHAP.  II.— INHABITANTS  AND  POPULATION. 

The  terms  Tariar  and  Tartar^  hare  been  so  long,thoagh  emmeoosly,  ap- 
plied to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  and  regionjt  of  Asia,  by  writers  of  all  classes 
and  every  country  in  Europe,  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  to  eradicate 
them  from  our  ethnographical  nomenclature,  so  firmly  have  they  taken 
root  in  our  language.     In  compliance  with  established  custom,  therefore, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  apply  the  term  of  EaslerH  Tartar^  to  the  region 
of  the  Lyan  and  Mandshoors ;  and  if  we  are  guilty  of  applying  the  name  Tar- 
tars as  a  general  spoliation  to  all  the  Asiatic  hordes,  their  very  neighbours 
the  Chinese  are  equally  guilty,  as  they  class  them  all  under  the  general 
name  of  Ta»tse  :  though  the  Turks,  Mongols,  and  Mandshoors,  are  as  ra- 
dically different  in  their  features  and  language  as  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and 
Arabs.     Whether  the  Mandshoors  are  the  aboriginal  natives,  or  succeeded 
a  previous  race,  we  cannot  determine,  as  they  have  no  historical  records  ; 
but  they  are  called  Ny-uchCf  by  the  Chinese,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Kin^  who,  in  the  12th  century,  subdued  Northern 
China,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  subdued  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the  13th 
century.     We  are  told,  that  the  Mandshoors  are  the  same  race  who,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  have  been  successively  de- 
nominated Sienpi,  Geougen^  Yew,  Ookecy  Sojshin^  Moko,  and  finally  Ntfu^ 
ehingi  or  Kin  ;  and  we  know  another  tribe,  called  the  Syelany  Keelan^  or 
Li^au,  which  came  from  the  same  r^on  as  the  Kin,  and  preceded  them  in 
the  path  of  conquest.     But  whether  these  names  really  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  race,— «r  to  different  tribes  of  that  race,  who  successively  ac- 
quired domination  over  the  other  tribes,-— or  were  appellations  of  different 
races,  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  all  names 
of  different  tribes  of  the  Mandshoorian  race,  and  that  these  names  are  all 
Chiiie.<ian,  not  Mandshoorian,  appellations. — The  first  tribe  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Chinese  annals,  is  the  Keetariy  who  seem  to  have  come 
from  Mandshooria  Proper,  and  to  have  fixed  themselves  in  Lyautong,  and 
founded  there  a  monarchy,  which  lasted  from  916  to  1117,  or  200  years. 
They  had  two  capitals  in  Lyautong, — Lyauyang,  and  Mookden  or  Shin-yang. 
This  tribe  gave  more  trouble  to  the  Chinese  than  all  the  other  Tartara. 
Though  they  made  no  fixed  settlement  in  China,  yet  they  so  harassed  the 
Chinese,  that  one  of  the  emperors  was  glad  to  compound  with  them  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  200;0()0  taejs  of  silver,  and  300,000  pieces  of  silk.    Un- 
able to  repel  these  Tartars  from  theTrontiers,  the  Chinese  emperor  Whayt- 
song  called  the  Kin,  another  tribe  of  Mandshoora,  to  his  assistance,  who, 
uniting  their  forces  with  the  Chinese,  defeated  the  Keetan  in  every  battle, 
and  reduced  them  to  such  extremities,  that  the  remainder  were  compelled 
to  abandon  Lyautong  and  fly  to  the  W.,  where  they  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Western  Lyau,  or  AiciraAee/ayaiu,  which  comprehended 
all  the  tract  between  the  Bogdo  Alin  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  of  which 
Khashghar  was  the  capital.     This  dynasty  did  not  last  a  century  till  it,  in 
its  turn,  was  overthrown  by  the  Nabnant  under  Kushluck  Khan,  who,  in 
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hL»  tarn,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  that  mightiest  of  Asiati'c  conqneron, 
Jenghiz  Khan.  It  is  from  the  Keetan  that  the  name  of  Keetay  was  applied 
to  Northern  China,  and  Kara-keeta  to  their  Tartarian  dominions,  which  ex« 
tended  from  Korea  to  Kashgar.  The  name  of  Kheeta  or  Kathai  \a  still  ap- 
plied by  all  the  Mohammedan  historians  to  the  whole  tract  extending  from 
China  to  Toorfan,  and  even  W.  to  the  Beloor.  In  the  time  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  the  Keetan  rebelled  against  the  Kin  in  Lyautong,  headed  by  a 
prince  of  the  old  dynasty,  called  Lyewko,  who  raised  100,000  men  to  as- 
sist that  conqueror ;  and,  ascending  the  mountain  Kin,  to  the  N.  of  Mook- 
den,  sacrificed  a  white  horse  and  a  black  ox,  broke  an  arrow,  and  swore  to 
be  faithful  to  Jenghiz  Khan.  In  1215,  he  sent  a  list  of  the  families  which 
had  submitted  to  him,  namely,  600,000  which  would  give  a  population  of 
3,000,000  to  Lyantong,  all  Keetans,  independent  of  Kin  families,  so  that 
Lysutong  must  then  have  been  a  very  populous  prorince*  After  the  death 
of  Lyewko,  in  1225,  his  son  Peetoo  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lyantong 
as  a  dependent  sovereign  of  the  Mongol  Khans,  We  hear  no  more  after 
this  of  the  Keetan  princes  of  Lyantong.  A  Keetan  prince,  named  Yeloo 
Chntsay,  was  prime  minister  to  Jenghis  Khan  and  his  successors  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  enlightened  statesman  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. — The  Kin  dynasty,  which  ruined  the  Keetan  in 
1117,  were  another  Mandshoorian  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  the  £.  of  the  Kee- 
tan, to  the  N.  of  Korea,  and  alongst  the  Eastern  sea.  As  Yeloo  was  the 
name  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Keetan,  so  was  Wanyen  that  of  the  im- 
perial ftunily  of  the  Kin,  from  Wanyen,  the  name  of  a  principal  tribe  of 
the  Nyuchi.  This  Mandshoor  dynasty  reigned  1 17  years  over  Northern 
China,  Mandshooria,  and  Mongolia,  as  fJEtf  as  the  50th  degree  of  N.  lat.  and 
20  degrees  W.  of  Pe-king.  The  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  the  AUun 
Khans  of  the  Mohammedan  writers,  an  appellation  denoting  the  '  Golden 
Khans,'  equivalent  to  Kin  or  *  Golden,'  the  name  which  Ogota,  the  first  <^ 
the  dynasty,  gave  to  his  new  dominion.  This  dynasty  was  extinguished  in 
1234,  under  the  reign,  and  by  the  power,  of  Oktay,  son  and  successor  of 
Jenghiz  Khan.  One  of  the  Kin  princes  endeavoured  to  persuade  Ningt- 
song,  emperor  of  the  Song  dynasty,  then  reigning  in  Southern  China,  to 
make  common  cause  with  him  against  the  Mongols,  the  enemies  of  both. 
But  Ningtsong,  instead  of  complying,  refused,  and  exhorted  all  his  subjects 
to  assist  the  Mongols  in  driving  the  Kin  out  of  China.  When  the  Kin 
emperor  was  informed  of  the  inflexibility  of  Ningtsong,  he  told  him,  by 
his  ambassador — ^*  To-day,  Sir,  the  Western  Tartars  will  destroy  my  em- 
pire ;  to-morrow  they  will  conquer  your's ;"  which  prophetic  declaration 
was  exactly  verified  in  1279,  when  China  was  entirely  conquered  by  Hoo- 
pitee,  or  Koobloy  Khan. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  Mandshoorian  family,  who  conquered  China 
in  1644,  are  descended  from  the  Kin  imperial  family ;  and  the  emperor 
Kanng-hu  often  affirmed  it.  But  whether  this  really  be  the  case  or  not,  those 
of  the  Kin  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Mongols,  aided  by  the  Keetans 
and  Chinese,  who  all  hated  the  Kin,  fled  into  the  N.W.  parts  of  their  an- 
^cient  country,  now  inhabited  by  the  Solon  Tartars.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17tb  centnry,  the  Nyuche  began  again  to  rear  their 
heads,  and  bec4>nie  formidable  to  the  Chinese,  as  the  Kin  of  old  had  been 
in  their  day.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  union  of  seven  chiefs,  of  so 
so  many  dlifferent  tribes,  into  one  goverment,  under  one  prince,  who,  by 
this  means,  became  the  founder  of  the  Mandshoor  monarchy.  This  prince, 
Tyenming,  reduced  the  khan  of  the  Southern  Mongols,  now  no  longer  for- 
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midable,  and  who  wa^  bosides  hated  by  hu  own  vassals,  to  tha  state  of  a 
mere  dependent  of  the  Mandshoors;  and  Tyentsong,  his  son,  deprived 
him  of  the  title  of  khan,  giving  him  only  that  of  wang  or  dnke.  His  grand, 
son,  Tsongte,  became  the  founder  of  the  reigning  imperial  dynasty,  by  his 
conquest  of  China  in  1644,  and  extinction  of  the  Ming  dynasty* 

The  proyince  of  Sliin-yang,  or  Mookden,  has  eleven  fortresses  of  the  first 
order,  eleven  of  the  second  rank,  and  eight  of  the  third.     Some  of  these  of 
the  first  rank  are  said  to  be  as  rich  and  populous  as  some  of  the  provincial 
capitals  of  China ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  g^eat  number 
of  large  and  populous  cities  and  towns  it  once  contained  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
that,  instead  of  them,  the  Mandshoors  have  built  a  great  number  of  military 
cfties,  and  fortresses,  and  castles,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  under,  who  are  a 
stout  and  warlike  people,  very  numerous,  and  very  uneasy  under  the  Tartar 
'  yoke.  Th^  inhabitants  of  these  fortresses,  soldiers  as  well  as  others,  are  grown 
very  rich  and  powerful,  and  drive  a  good  commerce  with  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China ;  whilst  the  natives  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in  a  state  of 
slavery  and  subjection  under  them.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Lyau-tongers  are  perhaps  of  Keetan  descent ;  and  that  between  them  and 
the  Kin,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  dynasty,  a  constant  hatred  alwajrs  pre- 
vailed ;  that  they  bore  a  principal  hand  in  the  destruction  of  the  Kin  by 
the  Mongols,  in  revenge  for  past  injuries;  and  that  they  were  well  afiected  to 
the  Ywen  and  Ming  dynasties,  as  their  surest  protection  against  the  descen- 
dants of  these  Kin  or  Nyuehe^^t  may  help  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
Lyautongers  have  been  worse  treated  by  the  Mandsheor  sovereigns  of  China 
than  the  rest  of  their  Chinese  vassals.    The  population  of  this  country 
is  very  small,  considering  the  extent,  if  we  admit  the  statements  of  1743 
and  1761.     By  the  former  it  is  given  at  only  235,620,  and  by  the  latter 
at  668,852 ;  and  by  the  latest  statement  given  by  Mr  Morrison,  in  the 
reign  of  Keea-king,  it  is  made  only  390,000  ;  whilst  in  that  given  by  the 
mandarins  to  Lord  Macartney,  Lyantong  is  made  to  have  a  population  of 
10,000,000.     Nothing  can  be  more  stupid,  discordant,  and  unsatisfactory, 
than  such  statements  as  the  above.     That  it  should  have  no  more  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  one  hand,  than  one  tenth  or  one  fifth  of  that  of  Scotland,  a 
country  equal  in  dimensions,  and  lymg  between  40^  and  43°  N.  lat.,  is  so 
glaringly  improbable  as  at  the  very  first  sight  to  render.it  utterly  unworthy  of 
all  credit ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  it  should  have  a  population  five  times 
that  of  Scotland,  is  equally  inadmissible.    That  it  should  have  had  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000  Keetan  families  in  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury is  at  least  possible,  not  to  say  probable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  irre* 
conciUble  with  a  statement  given  by  Fadlallah,  which  is  only  700,000  in- 
habitants at  the  same  period,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  males  only,  fit 
for  war,  are  intended,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  oriental  statements,  as  is 
known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews.     It  is  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance that  something  must  be  said  on  a  subject  on  which  nothing  but  what 
is  discordant  can  be  stated.    Respecting  the  number  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Mandshooria  Proper,  we  are  told  that  in  the  province  of  Taitaicar, 
740  miles  long  by  600  broad,  according  to  the  Jesuits'  maps,  and  which 
occupies  all  the  N.W.  part,  there  were  not  above  10,000  faoailies,  as  the 
governor  told  Gerbillon ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Dai-nyn-i-tound- 
shee,  that  the  whole  of  Mandshooria  contains  only  47,124  tributary  pea- 
sants, not  including  the  aboriginal  natives,  and  that  it  furnishes  10,000 
Mandshoor  sold   rs.     Nothing  in  this  way  can   be   imagined  more  un- 
satisfactory and  meagre  than  thU  statement,  but  we  have  nothing  better 
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%o  eommnniaite ;  and  ti  k  really  a  problem  worthy  of  aolution,  how 
a  coantiy  ten  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  mijor  part  of  it  in 
more  eonthem  ]atitades»  should  be  allowed  to  remain  almost  a  tenantless 
waste,  occupied  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  the  rery  threshold  of  China, 
and  how  a  few  thoosands  of  Mandshoor  shepherds  and  hunters  should  still 
continue  masters  of  150  millions  of  industrious  agricultural  subjects. 

The  Mandshoors  belong  to  the  great  race  called  Tongoons  by  the 
Rnasiana  and  Tartars,  and  (Evan  in  their  own  language.  Their  tribes 
are :  Ist,  The  Mandgfioars  of  Ningouta,  the  dominant  tribe.  2d,  The 
Z^au  or  Keean*  of  Ljrautong,  in  subjection  to  the  first  tribe.  Sd,  The 
Daoorians  or  TagoorteSf  under  which  are  included  the  Solons  near  mount 
Siolki  and  the  Human  on  the  Amoor,  abore  its  junction  with  the  Soong- 
garee  or  Chnntnngian  of  the  Chinese.  4th,  The  Diuchari^  as  they  aro 
called  by  the  Russians,  above  the  Humari,  removed  into  the  interior  by  the 
Chinese  gorernment.  They  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  Han  Hala 
Tatse  of  Gerbillon,  and  to  have  dwelt  anciently  to  the  N.  of  the  Amoor, 
and  to  the  £.  of  the  Hinkan  Alin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Han  Hala,  running 
E.  to  the  Amoor.  5th,  The  Mandshoor  fishers,  called  Yupi  Tatse  by 
the  Chinese.  This  appellation  comprehends  the  Natki  or  PiaUa  on  the 
Amoor,  the  Ghilakee  or  Ketching  Tatse  near  its  mouth,  the  Orotchys  on 
the  bay  of  Castries,  the  Belchys  more  to  the  S.,  and  a  tribe  of  Mandshoors 
settled  in  the  north  part  of  S^halien  island.  There  is  a  tribe  who  dwell 
near  the  Chikiri  Oola  on  the  N.  of  the  Amoor,  and  W.  of  the  Hinkan 
Alin,  called  Orochon  by  the  Mandshoors,  who  may  perhaps  correspond  to 
the  Oraichfs  of  Castries  bay ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  a  hunting^  tribe,  so 
denominated  from  the  deer  which  draw  their  sledges,  they  must  either 
have  removed  down  the  Amoor  to  the  S.  side  near  its  mouth,  or  eke  that 
there  are  two  tribes  of  the  same  name,  the  one  hunters,  the  other  fishers. 
The  Natki  employ  dogs  to  draw  their  carts,  and  the  Ghiliaks  are  said  to 
use  tamed  bears  for  the  same  purpose.  Whikt  these  tribes  follow  fishing 
anc^  know*  nothing  of  agricoltnre,  but  are  generally  a  good  natnred, 
simple,  ignorant  race,  the  Deucharee  or  Han-Ualasy  £.  of  Ningouta,  are 
agriculturists,  have  both  oxen  and  horses,  and  caise  good  crops  of  grain  y 
and  pulse,  though,  like  the  Yupees,  they  are  clothed  in  fish  skins.  The 
TagooreeSf  who  are  a  mixed  race  of  Mongols  and  Mandshoors,  submitted 
to  the  father  of  the .  emperor  Kaunghee,  whose  protection  they  implored 
against  the  Russians :  for  these  Utter  passing  in  armed  barks  out  of  the 
Amoor  into  the  Soonggaree,  secured  all  the  rivers  belonging  to  both,  and 
became  terrible  to  all  the  Mandshoors  residing  on  their  banks.  The 
Solofts,  descended  from  the  Kin  who  escaped  the  general  destruction  of 
their  nation,  are  a  stout,  robust  race,  brave,  and  skilful  hunters.  Their 
women  ride  on  horseback,  draw  the  plough,  hunt  stags,  and  other  game. 
A  great  number  of  Solons  reside  at  Nierghi^  a  pretty  large  town,  not  far 
fjrom  Merghen  and  Tsitsicar. 

Language,}  The  Toorkkh,  Mongolian,  and  Mandshoor  languages,  are 
radically  dktinct  from  one  another.  That  of  the  last  race  is  written  in  the 
character  of  the  Mongols,  who  in  their  turn  received  it  from  the  Oigoora, 
a  Hbetian  race,  according  to  Mr  Schmidt.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Kaunghee  that  this  character  was  adopted ;  as  before  that  period  they  had 
sttempted  to  express  the  sense  and  sounds  of  the  Mandshoor  language  by 
Chinese  characters,  which  was  found  impracticable.  Kaunghee,  therefore, 
io  order  to  preserve  the  language  of  hk  nation,  which  was  going  rapidly 
into  disuse,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost,  ordered  a  special  commission  of 
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*  ^M  beil  gmmmraiii  in  Chmeam  md  MinihhoTi—  at  PeUag,  to  compose 
M  gnauaar  and  dietioiuBy  of  the  Umgaage  ezpresMd  in  tho  Moogoiian 
alphabet,  to  ae  to  make  a  complete  lepontoiy  of  the  whole  language 
which  wat  done  with  great  care  and  diligeBee»  a  reward  heiag  offmd 
for  ererj  old  word  or  phraie,  which  had  become  obeolete,  that  it  might  be 
insoted  ia  this  dictiooarjr-     This  dictiooary  has  beeo  soccesriFelf  re- 
published  at  Rvis  by  Tie  Ijmgles  and  Klaproth,  and  the  laagoage  has 
been  pnmoonced  b3r  the  former  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  nomadic 
idioms  of  Ajda,  not  excepting  the  Tibeuan.     The  alphabet  consists  of 
1*500  gronpe  of  syllables,  which  Langles  has  attempted  to  reduce  to  29 
letters,  the  roqority  of  which  have  three  forms,  corresponding  to  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  a  word.     The  language  is  elegant, 
oopions,  abounds  in  words  imitative  of  natural  sounds,  and  is  noted  for 
its  extreme  softness  of  sound,  as  never  admitting  two  consonants  without 
a  Towel  between.    It  abounds  in  particles  capable  of  modifying  the  mean- 
ing of  words  by  being  joined  to  them ;  and  the  Terbs  have  a  great  number 
r   of  inflexions  like  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic     So  cc^ions  is  this 
y    language  that  it  has  not  only  names  for  every  species  of  animab,  but 
.  t^       even  words  to  express  tbeir  several  ages  and  qualities*     The  horse,  as  the 
f  ^'  most  serviceable  animal  they  possess,  has  twenty  times  more  names  than 

^>%  ^  dog,  almost  every  motion  of  this  animal  giving  occasion  to  a  new  name. 

I  |y         [  How  their  language,  a  language  of  a  semibarbarons  people,  became  so 

P  *  \^  copious  in  names  and  terms  is  a  problem.    It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 

the  language  of  their  predecessors  the  Keetan  and  the  Kin,  who  frnmerly 
reigped  in  Northern  China,  at  which  time  these  people,  being  very  numer- 
ous as  well  as  powerful,  took  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  tbeir  language, 
the  delicacy  and  copiousness  of  which  the  Mandshoors  have  endeavoured 
to  preserve,  by  translating  all  the  best  Chinese  works  into  tbeir  own  lan- 
guage, and  thereby  improving  both  it  and  themselves.  Yet  it  b  said,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Mandsboor  emperors  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  tbeir  native  language,  it  is  on  the  decline :  the  conqoerore 
gradually  disusing  it  and  using  that  of  the  conquered.  It  has  one  re- 
markable feature,  that,  though  it  belongs  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia, 
it  has  many  radical  sounds  closely  resembling  those  of  modem  Europe,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung  and  Vater. 

The  Mand^oors  are  more  robust  in  their  make,  but  have  less  expres- 
sive countenances  than  the  Chinese.  Their  women  have  not  their  fiset 
cramped  and  distorted  like  those  of  China,  and  their  head-dress  consists  of 
natux^  and  artificial  flowers.  Their  general  dress  is  much  the  same  with 
the  Chinese. 


CHAP.  Ill CITIES  AND  TOWNS- 

WHttRB  the  population  is  scanty  the  cities  must  be  few  and  small.  Lyau- 
tong,  being  the  most  populous  province,  has  the  most  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  Sken-yang  or  Mookden  is  the  capital,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Mandsboor  schwendees  or  princes  immediately  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  China.  It  contains  several  temples,  and  one  in  particular  where 
the  monarch  prays  alone  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  It  is  composed  of 
an  inner  and  outer  city :  the  wall  inclosing  the  whole  is  11  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  is  nothing  about  this  place  that  deserves  particular 
description.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  Mandsboor  governor,  and  about  4000 
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troope  are  araally  stationed  here.  It  has  four  public  tribnnals,  in  which 
none  hut  Mandshoors  are  employed,  and  their  acts  are  all  written  in  the 
Mandshoor  tongne.  The  Chinese  inhabit  the  outer  and  the  Mandshoors 
the  inner  city.  The  former  carry  on  almost  all  the  commerce  of  this  pro- 
yince. — Inden,  rather  a  Tillage  than  a  town,  contains  nothing  remarkable 
but  the  tomb  of  a  Mandshoor  monarch. — Fong'tvhang-ching  is  the  best 
and  most  populous  city  of  this  province,  and  enjoys  a  very  great  commerce, 
being  the  key  to  tlie  peninsula  of  Korea,  which  has  drawn  to  it  a  yery  con- 
siderable number  of  Chinese,  who  dwell  in  the  suburbs.  Its  chief  mann- 
factare  is  cotton  paper,  rery  strong  and  durable,  but  neither  white  nor 
transparent.^ — ^Lyau-yang  is  also  a  considerable  city. — The  chief  places  in 
Mandshooria  Proper  are  Kirin  Oola  Hot  an  or  Ooanlin,  the  largest  town  of 
the  country ;  Navn  Koiun  on  the  Nonni ;  Ningoota,  the  capital  of  a  mili- 
tary goremment ;  Merghen,  and  Saghalien  Oota'Holun,  or  *  city  of  the 
black  rirer  ;*  Petuney  and  Poolatf  Oola  Hotun,  These  are  all  the  places 
of  note  in  this  desolate  and  extensive  region,  and  are  mostly  peopled 
with  soldiers  and  exiles,  the  country  seemingly  being  used  for  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  banishment.  The  principal  Mandshoor  families  have 
all  left  the  country,  and  followed  the  court  to  Peking,  so  that  it  has  been 
materially  injured  by  the  conquest  of  China.  The  cities  above  mentioned 
are  all  Tery  ill  built,  the  houses  and  the  walls  surrounding  the  towns  being 
GOQStrncted  only  of  mud.  The  Jesuit  fathers,  who  traversed  this  region  to 
the  S.  of  the  A  moor,  found  numbers  of  ruined  towns,  and  several  antique 
remains,  as  several  great  stone  stair-cases  at  Odoli  Holun,  a  ruined  city, 
with  the  vestiges  of  a  royal  palace,  the  like  of  which  is  no  where  else  to  i 
be  fomd  here.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Kin  in  the  12th 
century  when  their  power  was  dominant  in  Central  Asia.  Above  Saghalien 
Oola  Hotun  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  Aykom,  a 
Chinese  fortress,  built  by  the  succesors  of  Hong-voo  to  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars.  However,  20  years  after  the  death  of  that  vigorous 
emperor  Tongloo,  they  re-crossed  the  Arooor  and  destroyed  Aykom. 

II.  CENTRAL  ASIA, 

Boundaries  and  Extent.^     Next  to  Siberia  this  is  the  most  extensive 
region  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     It  is  bounded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
Siberia  on  the  N. ;  on  the  E.  by  the  region  of  the  Mandshoors  and  Lyau- 
tong ;  on  the  S.  by  China,  the  Indo-Chinese  States,  Northern  Hindoo- 
Btaun,  and  Afgfaanistaun  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Badakshaun,  Great  Bukharia, 
and  Northern  Toorkistaun.    In  its  greatest  length  it  extends  from  the  72d 
to  the  125th  degree  of  long.  E.  of  Greenwich,  or  2,625  British  miles,  and 
from  the  27th  to  the  52d  degree  of  N.  lat.,  or  1,750  British  miles  in 
breadth,  containing  a  surface  of  3,266,500  British  square  miles.     But  the 
length  and  breadui  are  exceedingly  various  in  various  places,  the  much 
larger  portion  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Mooz-Tagler  and  the  wall  of  China, 
and  comprehending  a  surface  of  2,500,000  square  miles.     The  tract  to 
the  8.  of  this  vast  range  is  chiefly  comprehended  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Tibet,  the  Tartary  of  Kokonor,  and  the  country  of  the  Seefan  or  Toofan. 
This  southern  portion  gradually  diminishes  in  length  till  in  the  latitude  of 
28*  N,  it  does  not  exceed  915  British  miles.    The  whole  of  this  immense 
region,  excepting  a  small  portion  beyond  the  Siolki  mountains  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Mandshoors,  is  an  immense  mass  of  elevated  land  rising  like 
the  boss  of  a  shield  from  the  centre  oi  Asia,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountain-ranges,  which  serve  as  so  many  buttresses  to  this  vast  upland, 
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whilst  its  interior  is  traTeraed  in  erery  direction  by  wide  pUuns  and  enor- 
inons  ridj^es  riralling  in  altitude  those  which  form  its  barrier.  It  is  in- 
conteatably  the  highest  region  of  the  globe,  as  far  surpassing  the  elevated 
uplands  of  the  Andes,  or  the  lofty  table-land  of  Mexico,  as  these  excel 
other  tracts  of  a  similar  description  whether  in  Europe  or  Africa,  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  yet  known.  The  elevated  platforms  of  South  America 
are  confined  to  the  ridges  of  the  Andes  which  are  generally — ^the  elevated 
upland  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca  excepted — from  2  to  3  degrees  in  breadth. 
Tliese  ridges  skirt  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  elevated  platform  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  lateral  ridges  pro- 
jecting westward  from  the  mun  range,  and  of  those  which  separate  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Oroonoko  from  those  of  the  Maranon,  and  of 
that  high  belt  which  parts  the  waters  of  the  latter  from  those  of  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  all  the  rest  of  South  America  consists  of  immense  plaias 
presenting  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  vast  expanse  of  wood  and  water. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Apalachian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  table- 
land of  Mexico,  North  America  is  almost  one  vast  level,  which,  instead 
of  being  covered  with  immense  forests  traversed  by  ocean  floods,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  treeless  saline  expanse,  studded  to  the  N.  of  45°  N.  lat.  with 
innumerable  lakes.  This  singular  configuration  of  the  American  continent 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  immense  magnitude  and  length  of  course  of 
its  rivers.  The  configuration  of  the  Asiatic  continent  is  widely  different. 
Though  largo  and  extensive  plains  exist  in  different  parts  of  its  surface,  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  Caspian  sea,  yet  its  aspect  is  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  presenting  multiplied  and  successive  combinations  of  all 
that  \b  beautiful,  magnificent,  and  sublime  in  nature.  Contrary  to  what  takes 
place  in  America,  the  chief  elevations  of  Asia  are  in  the  centre.  From  Cen- 
tral Asia,  as  from  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  all  the  grand  rivers  of 
Asia  flow  in  every  direction  to  the  surrounding  and  subjacent  regions, 
which  circumstance  of  itself  proves  its  vast  elevation.  As  the  bounding 
ranges  of  this  vast  convexity  have  been  concisely  described  in  our  general 
view  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  present  political 
divisions  of  this  region,  which  is  sometimes  divided  into  the  two  great 
general  divisions  of  Northern  and  Southern  Central  Asia.  The  former  of 
these  contains  Mongolia,  Soongaria,  and  Eastern  Toorkistaun,— and  the 
latter,  the  upper  basins  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  commonly  denominated 
Western  Tibet,  Tibet  Proper,  the  Seefaun  or  Toofaun,  and  the  Elluths  of 
Kokonor.  Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  described  the  region  of  the 
Mandshoors,  order  requires  that  in  the  description  of  Central  Asia  we 
begin  with  Mongolia,  the  most  eastern  division. 

I.  MONGOLIA. 

This  extensive  region  has  the  Mandshoors  and  Lyautong  on  the  EL  and 
S.E. ;  the  wall  of  China  on  the  S. ;  Siberia  on  the  N. ;  and  Soongaria  and 
the  great  desert  of  (Pobi  or  Shamo,  which  separates  it  from  the  eastern 

'1  extremity  of  what  is^absurdly  denominated  the  Lesser  Bukaria  on  the  W. 

\J  We  must  here,  however,  premise  that  for  want  of  distinct  and  precise  in- 

formation, we  are  not  able  to  determine  the  western  boundary  of  Mon- 
golia, especially  on  the  S.W.  angle.' 

■  It  !■  admitted  on  all  hands  that  on  the  side  of  Soongaria  the  honndary  is  the  great 
range  of  the  liogdo,  which  is  said  to  run  from  N.  to  S.,  and  to  join  at  its  southern 
extremity  the  eastern  termination  of  the  AUlc  Oola  or  Alalc  Tagh.  The  misfortune 
Ia  this  ease,  however,  is  that  we  have  not  k  single  observation  whether  of  longitude  or 
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Phyncdl  AipectJ^  This  region  is  composed  of  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
mnd  deserts ;  but  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  desert  called  Cobi 
by  the  natiFes,  and  Shamo  by  the  Chinese.  The  precise  extent  ot  this 
desert  is  not  known :  we  only  know  that  it  extends  S.  to  Tibet,  and  W. 
to  the  lake  of  Lop,  25"  W.  of  Peking.  It  extends  thence  N.£.  to  the 
Toola  rirer,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Selinga.  Its  longitudinal  extent  is 
at  l<»8t  1,400  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various  in  various  places,  varying  from 
180  to  100  miles  across.  In  some  places  it  is  quite  bare,  without  wood, 
or  water,  or  grass,  except  a  few  ponds  or  marshes  formed  by  the  rains, 
with  here  and  there  a  well  of  water.  It  is  larger  and  more  frightful  to- 
wards the  west,  of  which  quarter  Marco  Polo  has  given  such  fearful  de- 
scriptions, as  the  habitation  of  spectres  who  wile  travellers  out  of  their  way, 
BO  diat  they  perish  with  famine,  or  are  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  This  part 
of  the  desert  is  called  *  the  Wilderness  of  Lop.'  This  commences  at  the  city 
of  Nijang,  say  the  historians  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  250  ly  or  70  British  miles 
to  the  £.  of  Khotan.  There  in  going  east  the  traveller  meets  with  '  the 
great  running  sands,'  which  are  so  named  because  these  sands  are  moveable, 
and  because  pushed  about  by  the  winds  they  form  waves  and  hillocks. 
What  of  this  desert  lies  between  Peking  and  Kiakbta  must  be  crossed  by 
all  who  take  this  route.  The  desert  here  commences  about  12  days' 
journey  to  the  S.E.  of  Kiakbta  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Toola,  and  is 
called  '  the  Hungry  Desert,'  as  neither  food  nor  water  are  to  be  got  in  it. 
Mr  Bell,  who  went  this  route  with  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  28  days 
to  cross  it,  from  the  Toola  to  a  place  called  Naring  Karassu,  and  during 
all  that  space  he  saw  neither  tree,  river,  bush,  mountain,  nor  house.  This 
desert  is  much  higher,  he  observes,  than  the  level  of  China,  the  descent 
being  much  greater  on  the  side  of  China  than  on  that  of  the  desert.  But 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Shamo  itself  which  is  a  desert  of 
moving  sand,  and  in  his  route  Mr  Bell  crossed  a  great  sand  bank  20  miles 
broad,  and  which  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gobi  or  Shamo,  which 
he  was  told  was  SO  leagues  across  in  some  places.  The  fact  is  that  Mon- 
golia is  just  a  high,  cold,  and  barren  upland.  It  is  divided  politically  into 
two  regions,  namely :  1st,  Northern  Mongolia,  or  the  country  of  the  Khal- 
khas,  or  Bhick  Mongols ;  2d,  Southern  Mongolia,  or  the  region  of  tlie 
Yellow  Mongols,  including  the  Ortoo  Monaols  W.  af  the  former. 


CHAP.  L— NORTHERN  MONGOLI 


This  region  extends  from  mount  Altay  or  Bogdo  on  the  W.,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Solon  on  the  £.,  ati  extent  of  22  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from 

latitade  to  enable  vs  to  say  at  what  point  of  either  or  both  th<s  junction  of  the  two 
rsmgee  take  place,  and  we  know  not  the  precise  line  of  direction  of  the  i^reat  Bogdo» 
Booe  of  the  Jesuite  who  composed  the  |ir«at  maps  of  Chiua  and  Chinesian  Taitary 
haring  traTrlled  in  this  direction.  The  great  Bogdo  seems  also  to  be  connected  with 
the  Kuenlung,  the  northern  frontier  of  1  ibet,  and  with  the  mouataios  of  Shensee^  b/ 
laccnl  ranges  running  ncroes  the  Cobi  from  N.W.  to  S.£.  in  various  places.  It  is 
said  that  in  going  from  Khya-ynquan  N.W.  to  Hami  (the  former  is  the  N.  W.  termina- 
tion of  the  great  waU  in  SSF  46'  N.  and  IT  21'  SO*  W.  of  Peking)  the  ground  rises 
tiU  wearriYe  at  Hami  (48«  dS*  80^  N.  hit.,  and  28«  2»  20^  W.  of  Peking)  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  road  divides,  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  Alak  mountains 
into  Soongaria,  and  the  other  to  the  S.  to  the  Mohammedan  cities  of  Little  Bukaria. 
l*he  S.W.  must  be  intended,  as  another  road  leads  S.S.E.  from  Hami  to  Sharcbew» 
and  from  thence  direct  K.  to  Khya-yu^uan  above  mentioned.  The  matter  being  thus 
uncertain,  we  can  only  sayi  in  general  terms,  that  the  Shamo  or  Great  Desert  is  m 
u^  ^■'•■ter  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Idongolia,  and  separates  it  from  the  ooaii  of 
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the  5lBt  degree  of  N.  lal.  to  the  ■onthcni  gmUwulty  of  the^ohi  or  dcsprt, 
which  10  reckoned  to  heloog  to  them ;  hut  in  Dn  Halde's  aceonnty  tlie 
brea«1th  is  but  5^  decrees,  or  from  the  45Ui  to  the  51«t  degree. 

BoundanesJ]    This  region  has  Soongaria  on  the  W. ;  the  Mandsboorv 
on  the  £.;  the  Sham  Mongob  on  the  S.  and  S.E.;  and  Siberia  on  tbe  N« 

Mountains.'}   The  conntry  is  tnrened  by  w&wen\  ranges  of  great  eJeFSF- 
tioo,  as  the  range  of  Sochonda^  in  which  are  the  sooroes  of  the  Ingodm*   • 
tributary  of  the  Onon,  the  Keniey  kan  Alim,  in  which  are  those  of  the 
Onon,  the  Toola  and  die  Kerlon,--«nd  the  Hangay  Aim  which  mna  S-E^ 
from  the  most  eastern  windings  of  the  great  Bogdo  through  Mongolia,  and 
is  called  Changai  Alin  by  Pallas^ — and  finally  the  great  Bogdo  itaelf^ 
supposed  by  the  natires  to  be  the  highest  range  of  central  Asia,  and  whidi 
rears  its  rugged  sides  and  snowy  summits  with  striking  soblimity,  between 
the  Mongolian  and  Soongarian  deserts.     This  chain  is  €»f  gn»t  breadth 
and  length  as  well  as  elevation,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  paiallel  rangeo 
under  different  appellations,  running  from  S.E.  to  the  N.W.  and  fiom 
S.W.  to  N.E.     On  the  Russian  fronuer,  u  the  chain  of  EgowHn  Chau 
Alin,  which  commences  157  yersts  W.  of  Kiakhta  at  the  source  of  tlie 
Katsoorat«,  which  falls  into  tbe  Dzeltouri  56  Tersts  from  its  entrance  in- 
to tbe  Dzida.     This  chain,  also  called  Uhdensong,  runs  200  versU  N.W. 
separating  the  sources  of  the  Ekhe,  the  Dsida,  and  the  Onkee  from  eadi 
other.     The  road  from  Kiakhta  S.  to  the  Mongolian  upland,  is  a  coottuiied 
ascent  of  seTeral  days'  journey.    Now  as  Kiakhta  is  itself  2560  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  height  of  this  plateau  must  be  yery  great,  and  the  cold  in- 
creases gradually  till  it  becomes  intense.     On  the  road  to  the  Oorga  or 
court  of  the  khan  of  the  Khalkhas,  from  Kiakhta — ^from  which  it  is  220 
miles  dittant — seyeral  extensiye  mountain  ranges  must  be  crossed,  as  the 
Blue  mountains,  the  White  mountains,  with  long  and  narrow  defiles*  and 
the  Maogatai  mountains  to  the  S.£.  stoep  and  frequented  by  wild  goat% 
deer,  foxes,  steppe-cats,  and  bears.    On  the  left  of  tlie  road  is  an  insulated 
yolcano,  called  JBangee,  and  the  Tumecky  monntaiaa.  From  a  high  eminenoa 
in  this  last  range,  is  an  eztensiye  yiew  of  naked  hills,  whose  sharp  aommita 
seem  like  a  succession  of  blue  wayes.     To  the  £.  of  the  Mangatai  or  steep 
mountains,  rises  at  a  great  distance  Mount  Duioshee^  insulated  like  Moniit 
Blanc,  and  presenting  the  lypearance  of  an  immense  cone,  and  still  fat" 
tliex  east  Mount  Mandal,  a  still  loftier  summit.    These  two  lofty  summita 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  range  of  Mount  Kentey.     As  we  approach 
Oorga,  the  mountains  increase  in  number,  bat  are  covered  with  forests 
large  and  extensive,  used  as  hunting  grounds  for  tbe  grandees  of  the  khan. 
Twenty  versts  N.  of  Oorga  is  tbe  range  of  Guntoo,  the  highest  Timkowski 
and  his  suit  had  yet  crossed,  and  which  was  covered  with  snow  several 
vershoks  deep.* 

*  All  the  moantaini  on  the  rood  had  oboi  or  calms  of  stones  on  Uieir  sommits,  and 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Guntoo,  is  a  very  large  obo  surrounded  with  wooden  pU« 
Urs,  beariag  iuacriptlons  in  the  Tibettan  language.  Erery  high  mountain,  shady  tree, 
or  Urge  river.  Is  considered  by  tbe  Mongols  as  tbe  abode  of  some  good  sfririt,  in  whose 
honour  these  obos  or  heaps  of  stones  are  erected.  ILrfsrj  travdler  passing  by  any  of 
them,  feels  himself  bound  to  alight,  and  standing  towards  tbe  south  side  of  the  obo, 
with  his  face  turned  to  tbe  N.  bow  to  it  and  mutter  his  prayer  of  Om-ma-nee-ftm-mee-wn^ 
at  the  same  time  throwing  down  some  of  his  property  before  iC  Frequently  friwoes  of 
linen  rags  are  fluttering  upon  a  pole,  appended  to  these  oImm,  and  stiU  ol'tener  buBebeeof 
horse  hair.  Amongst  these  mountains  is  one  called  Khan  (Ha  or  the  lioyal  Moun- 
tain on  which  are  Sisveral  temples  and  sepulchres.  As  this  region  is  but  oomparatlvely 
little  known,  we  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  other  rangrs ;  their  names  as  they  oectir 
in  Du  llalde  and  D*AnviUe*s  maps  are  all  that  we  know  about  them,  and  to  these  w« 
refer  such  readers,  who  wish  for  more  information,  as  these  wU]  oommnnieato  man 
to  the  mind  by  the  eye  than  any  verbal  descriptlmi. 
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Rivers,^  '^^^^  P^  ^  MoDgoUa  is  pretty  well  watered,  especially  to 
the  N.W.  and  E.  The  chief  ri^era  are  the  Selingha,  Orkhon  Toob^  Ker» 
Urn  ArgooUj  Onon,  Khalkha  Pira^  AUaif  or  Siba^  Hara^  £eroo,  Ibcn 
JHrOf  Paiarik  Pira^  Tegurik  PirOy  and  others,  all  famoos  in  Mongolian 
story.— -The  Selingha  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  minor  streams,  all 
originating  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Bogdo.  Bat  its  chief  source 
seems  to  be  in  the  lake  called  Hnsakul  or  Kosogol  in  52  N.  lat.  and  16'' 
27'  W.  of  Peking,  where  it  passes  oat  under  the  name  of  the  Ekhe  accord- 
ing to  the  Rassian  maps.  The  other  chief  branches  are  the  Horaiol  from 
the  W.  and  the  Haswee  from  the  S.W. — The  Orkhon  is  the  great  southern 
branch  of  the  Selingha,  and  rises  in  the  same  vast  range  of  mountains 
in  46*'  4(y  N.  and  14"  W  W.  of  Peking,  and  running  in  a  N.N.E.  direc- 
tion, joins  the  Toola  in  49"  N.  and  1 1"  25'  W.  of  Peking,  after  a  course 
of  SOO  B.  miles  exclusive  of  sinuosities  which  are  very  great.  The  Toola 
is  the  third  large  stream  which  forms  the  great  volume  of  the  Selingha.  It 
rises  in  48"  W  N.  and  8"  3(K  W.  of  Peking,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Kin- 
fey  or  Kinhan  range,  being  dirided  from  the  source  of  the  Wanan  by  an 
hktervening  ridge ;  from  that  of  the  Kirlon  by  another ;  by  another  from  the 
BOiiroes  of  the  Khara  and  Eeroo ;  whilst  on  the  N.  it  is  finally  separated  by 
a  ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Podemuaja^  which  enters  the  Selingha  at  Se- 
lingtnsky.  This  must  tlierefore  be  a  very  elevated  spot,  as  it  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  N.  to  the  Arctic  sea  from  those  which  descend  eastward 
to  the  sea  of  Amoor.  The  Toola  runs  first  a  S.W.  and  then  a  N.W. 
course  to  the  Orichon,  of  about  SOO  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  SOO  yards 
nigh  the  confluence,  flowing  gently  over  a  pavement  of  rocks.  The  com- 
bined stream,  after  a  N.E.  course  of  more  than  100  miles,  joins  the  Selingha 
about  20  miles  to  the  S.  of  Kiakhta,  when  it  enters  eastern  Siberia,  and 
passes  the  town  of  Selinginsky  91  verstB  N.  of  Kiakhta,  with  a  stream  doable 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  of 
Baikal  in  52"  23^  N.  and  107"  SO"  £.  long,  with  a  stream  a  mile  in  breadth. 
lasuuig  thence  under  the  new  name  of  the  Angara  in  52"  N.  and  105^  E. 
long,  with  a  domnel  of  a  mile  broad  and  12  feet  deep,  and  so  clear  that 
the  pebbly  bed  ia  distinctly  seen,  it  runs  N.  and  N.W.  till  it  joins  or  rather 
receives  the  Jemsea,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1440  B.  miles  from  the 
mountains  of  Bogdo,  and  780  from  the  Baikal  More,  and  660  under  the 
same  of  the  Selingha.  The  upper  basin  of  this  noble  river,  comprehending 
the  three  minor  basins  of  the  Selingha,  the  Orkhon,  and  the  Toola,  embraces 
the  N.W.  angle  of  northern  Mongolia.  This  large  stream  is  in  fact,  though 
not  in  opinion,  the  main  branch  and  parent  stream  of  the  Jenisea,  and 
should  in  all  justice  be  so  denominated  by  modem  geographers.— The  Aer- 
loa  has  been  already  described  in  our  account  of  the  Mandshoors,  as  the 
twin  stream  of  the  Amoor.  It  is  under  the  name  of  the  Kerlon  only  that 
it  can  be  called  a  Mongolian  river,  as  beyond  the  Koolon  Noor  it  is  partly 
a  Russian  river.  It  is  but  a  small  shallow  stream  not  above  60  feet  broad, 
and  runs  a  long  winding  course  of  600  miles,  almost  due  E.  to  the  Koolon 
kke  which  it  enters  in  48"*  50^  24''  N.  and  0"  45'  E.  of  Peking,  and 
issues  out  under  the  name  of  the  Argoon.— The  Onon  has  been  already 
described. — The  Khalkha  rises  in  the  Siolki  range,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Mandshoors,  in  the  lake  of  Kalbee,  at  the  base  of  the  Mukhtur  Alin  in  48' 
N.  and  4^  SO'  £•  of  Peking,  and  ruus  a  winding  but  generally  western 
course  of  1600  miles  to  the  Puyur  lake.  Emerging  thence  under  the  name 
of  the  Urson^  it  runs  N.  to  the  Koolon  Noor,  which  it  enters  on  the  eastern 
iide»  in  49'  N.  and  1'  30'  E.  of  Peking,  after  a  coiuise  of  70  milos  under 
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the  5]8t  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  southern  «rtreinit\ 
which  is  reckoned  to  helong  to  them;  hut  in  P 
hreadth  is  hut  5^  degrees,  or  from  the  45th  to  t) 

Boundartes.2    '^his  region  has  Soongaria  on  t^ 
on  the  £.;  the  Sharra  Mongols  on  the  8.  and  iSJ* 

3Iountains.^   The  country  is  traversed  by  se^' 
tion,  as  the  range  of  Sochonday  in  which  are  1  (' 
tributary  of  the  Onouy  the  Kentey  Kan  AUn. 
Onon,  the  Toola  and  the  Kerlon, — and  the  //' 
from  the  most  eastern  windings  of  the  great  >' 
is  called  Changai  Alin  by  Pallas, — and  i 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  highest  rai. 
rears  its  rugged  sides  and  snowy  summits 
the  Mongolian  and  Soongarian  deserts. 
and  length  as  well  as  elevation,  and  coI)^ 
under  different  appellations,  running  In* 
S.W.  to  N.E.     On  the  Russian  fi*ontii" 
Alin,  which  commences  157  versts  \\ 
Katsooratai,  which  fells  into  the  Dzc^* 


-'  li^ve  name  to 

-  le  ibaff  or  Siba 

fCT  Mongol  klitti. 

^  ntotke  OrklioOf 

vV.    la  17%  tiie 

raPBB40'26' 

feftfer  S.  «■  the 

w.^of  the  Haswe  by  a 

Omoy  €r  *  viiite 
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to  the  Dzida.     This  chain,  also  call 
separating  the  sources  of  the  £kht\ 
other.     The  road  from  Kiakhta  8.  to 
ascent  of  several  days'  journey.    N<> 
the  sea,  the  height  of  this  plateau 
creases  gradually  till  it  becomes  i<  * 
court  of  the  khan  of  the  Khalkli:- 
miles  distant — several  extensix*  \ 
Blue  mountains,  the  White  niou- 
the  Maogatai  mountains  to  tin* 
deer,  foxes,  steppe-cats,  and  Ih>. 
volcano,  called  Bangee,  and  tin 
in  this  last  range,  is  an  extei 
seem  like  a  succession  of  bit 
mountains,  rises  at  a  great 
Blanc,  and  presenting  th- 
ther  east  Mount  Mamh' 
undoubtedly  belong  to 
Ooiga,  the  mountains 
large  and  extensive,  i 
Twenty  vents  N.  of  < 
and  his  suit  had  vei 
vershoks  deep.^ 

*  All  tbe  BDOoataiii  • 
on  the  Iu|^hc8t  sunm.i 

•r  l*iTge  rtnar.  Is  loi" 
htoaour  tbese  obo^  >>. 
them,  feeb  himftt^lt 
wUlihi8fiM»Curii<*' 
at  the  same  tiiur  • ' 
linett  rags  are  Huf 
boFM  hair.     Aij" 
tabi  on  which  .i. 
little  kBowu,  V  I 
in  i>a  Ualtle  ui 
rvAr  aach  rraiii  < 
b>  .» 
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iVBsiderable  ■■■her  of 
northern  is  tbe  Mmsukui 
mad  Russiaii  frontiers 
V  ia  N.  hit.  52*.     It  is 
^  ji  cfae  amp  the  Whaypold<^ 
-  Ekfe  tbe  N.W.  branch  of 
■uy,ta^.  and  20  from  W.  to 
,ja  IB  die  Russian  maps.     Tbe 
jiowhidi  the  Kerlon  and  Kbal- 
•  .Ha  Aigoon.    It  extends  from 
. A  46  B.  miles  long  from  S.W. 
.^  ifi  is  fresh,  or  brackish,  or  salt 
•jgf  do  not  seem  to  have  tasted  it. 
_. .( is  hidden  for  much  the  greater 
^tv  ^aar  its  S.W.  extremity,  where 
^  uiaeae  furlongs  and  not  find  above 
.  M  tile  S.  W.  end  are  barren  and  sandy, 
_.iT  mtb>,  of  which  the  camels  are  very 
^.  u^  ha^r,  Puir^  or  Piur^  about  70 
>  .»,  »  N.N.E.  and  abounding  in  fish. 
Soor  is  called  by  the  Tartars 
Ae  names  of  these  two  lakes  have 
or  Mohammedan  historians 
in  which  the  term  noor  al- 
^   .a«v  Saissan  Noor,  Altin  Noor,  and 
■a*  and  those  whom  La  Croix  foU 
jiiariijinjr  this  word  with  the  term 
V  Arabic,  and  other  kindred  Ian- 
er  Nurr  into  Colkaawer,  and  the 
ibem  both  rivers  instead  of  hdces, 
been  confounded  with  the  Toola 
History.     The  nomadic  hordes, 
two  lakes  and  the  streams  nigh  or 
tke  Su  Mongols  and  Water  Tar- 
to  those  who  wandered  in  tho 
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_  its  high  elevation,  this  region  is 

i«o  latter  form  a  meagre  subject, 

of  Kinhan  or  Kenty  seem 

a  mucETIower  elevation  than 

which  are  totally  destituto 

travelled  alongst  the  Kerion  aiid 

^McMTO  of  the  mountains  near  their 
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Hiat  of  tlie  latter.     He  describes  thetn  as 
>r  pines  and  fira,  and  as  abounding  in  wild 
1  olour,  and  taste,  exactly  resembling  tbose  of 
iiountain  covered  with  woods  full  of  them.     The 
Duticed  by  Moorcroft  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nitee 
•ains  were  covered  with  strawberry  plants,  with  yel- 
♦'•»\vei-s,  and  having  a  cone  of  seed  without  any  pulpL 
■  rppor  Toola,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  Han  Alin, 
•  covered  with  pines  and  Brs.     Moorcroft  travelled  30 
W  of  this  forest,  the  resort  of  bears,  stags,  and  wild  boars. 
*:is  part  of  its  course,  forms  several  small  isles,  full  of  most 
^,  and  both  its  banks  are  lined  with  bushy  and  beautiful 
•>M(1  these  are  meadows  of  the  finest  and  richest  grass.     The 
•  't'dingly  transparent,  and  the  water  excellent,  running  over  a 
-  and  pebbles.     In  fine,  Gerbillon  describes  this  place  as  the 
•.inn:  he  had  seen  in  all  Mongolia.     The  Khalkhas,  in  fact,  pos- 
•  the  best  part  of  Mongolia,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  best 
-  i.  and  the  pastures  and  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Selingha, 
.1,  Toola,  and  Kerion,  have  none  equal  to  them  in  Tartary,  and  are 
.  K'  account  with  the  Mongols  on  this  account  than  any  other  streams 
Mil  found  in  this  region.     These  meadows  and  plains  afford  pasture 
innumerable  flocks  of  horses,  camels,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  oxen^ 
■ich  constitute  the  sole  wealth  of  the  Mongols.     Though  the  great  ele- 
..tion  of  the  country  be  the  reason  why  so  much  desert  exists  in  Tartary, 
\<'t  these  deserts  are  not  altogether  so  frightful  and  barren  as  they  have 
iieou  ri'presented  by  some  travellers.     Setting  aside  the  Gobi  or  Shamo 
and  a  few  other  small  sandy  tracts,  all  the  rest  afford  good  pasture  and 
abundance  of  grass,  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  which  would  grow  still  higher 
but  for  the  scarcity  of  water.    FVom  this  defect  most  of  it  decays  presently 
at  the  root ;  and  as  withered  grass  qtdte  chokes  up  the  young,  the  Mongols 
in  spring,  like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  set  fire  to  the  old  herbage, 
which  sometimes  spreads  round  to  a  circle  of  100  leagues.    In  a  fortnight 
after,  the  new  gi-ass  shoots  up  every  where  to  the  height  of  a  span,  which 
shows  the  great  fertlUty  of  the  soil,  and  so  much  of  this  vast  region,  as  is 
supplied  with  water,  could  support  qnadruple  the  number  of  the  present 
natives  were  it  cultivated,  but  nomadic  tribes  never  think  of  agriculture,  as 
it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  wandering  habits.     The  Jesuit  mlssion- 
aries,  however,  say  that  all  the  region  westwards,  from  the  Mandshoors  to 
tlie  Caspian  sea,  is  generally  unfit  for  tillage,  and  that  that  pastured  by 
the  Naymans,  and  those  of  Korchin  and  Oban,  in  S.E.  Mongolia,  are  worst 
of  all. 

Minei^alogy  and  Zoology.']  Of  the  formed  we  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  ignorant,  and  of  the  latter  our  knowledge  is  very  limited.  It  may 
be  presumed,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  that  it  should 
abound  in  metals  and  minerals,  especially  as  Russian  Dao'uria,  a  province 
very  similar  in  aspect,  is  noted  for  its  minerals.  It  abounds,  however, 
with  all  sorts  of  game,  even  of  those  known  in  Europe,  as  wild  boars, 
hares,  deer,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  an  animal  called  tael-pe,  the  skins  of 
which  are  made  into  mantles  at  Peking  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Yellow 
goats,  BO  common  in  Southern  Mongolia,  are  not  so  here.  Tigers  and  leo- 
pards are  numerous.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
white,  but  both  stiiped,  the  one  with  black  lists,  and  the  latter  with  black 
and  gray.     They  are  very  large  and  nimble.     The  otiier  animals  which 
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roam  in  Mongolia  and  Soongaiia  only  become  known  by  their  occasional 
▼i«its  to  Siberia  and  China.  All  the  animals  useful  to  man  are  here  found 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as  the  wild  horse,  called  takea  by  the  Eluths,  and  taki 
by  the  Mandchoos.  The  koolan  or  wild  ass  inhabits  the  steppes  and  open 
plains,  and  does  not  appear  beyond  48°  N.  lat.  His  flesh  is  used  as  food. 
The  $higgetai  or  equua  hemionus^  an  intermediate  link  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  is  found  in  droves  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and 
the  Amoor,  in  the  Shamo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hami  and  Shacbew,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Tibet.  He  shows  more  intelligence  than  the  com- 
mon ass,  and  has  been  tamed,  but  does  not  entirely  lose  the  wildness  of  his 
character.  He  is  extremely  fleet,  so  that  no  horse  can  outrun  him.  The 
double-bumped  or  Bactrian  camel  wanders  independent  in  the  Mongolian 
wilds.  The  mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Amoor  mark  the  limits  of 
the  rein-deer  to  the  S. ;  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low  as  45**  N.  lat.  It  is 
called  hautchan  by  the  natives.  The  missionaries  saw  some  which  when 
killed  were  larger  than  the  biggest  ox.  They  frequent  the  boggy  grounds 
near  the  Siolki  mountains,  where  they  delight  to  resort,  and  are  very  easily 
killed,  their  great  weight  impeding  their  flight.  The  argali  or  wild  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat  of  Caucasus,  the  antelope  guUurosa^ 
and  the  saiga,  the  yellow  goat  of  Du  Halde,  wander  in  flocks  on  the 
steepest  mountains.  The  musk-deer,  which  delights  in  cold  and  boundless 
solitudes,  inhabits  Mongolia,  Daouria,  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the 
Onon ;  and  on  the  S.  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the  mountains  of  Shansee,  in 
those  of  Quangsee  and  Tongking,  and  on  the  W.  is  found,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Upper  Indus  and  Sntlej,  in  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  and  in  ttie 
subalpine  region  which  flanks  the  Great  Himalaya  on  the  S.  Towards  the 
N.  it  has  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisea,  near  Krasnoyarsk. 
Among  the  ferocious  animals  are  brown  and  black  bears,  the  korsak,  the 
karagan,  and  the  white  lynx  called  irgis  by  the  Kalmuks.  Regis  mentions 
a  feline  animal  called  the  chulon  and  chilison,  which  he  calls  a  species  of 
lynx.  It  has  long  soft  thick  hair  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  its  fur  is  valued 
at  the  courts  of  Russia  and  China.  Other  feline  animals  are  the  karakal 
or  karakulak,  (black  ear),  the  manuly  and  the  julbar  or  ounce.  All  the 
fur-animals  of  Siberia  are  found  in  Central  Asia.  One  would  imagine 
that  in  this  elevated  and  extensive  region  Nature  had  assembled  into  one 
comer  of  the  world  various  races  of  animals  which  exist  in  regions  far 
removed  from  each  other,  and  from  this  lofty  platform  it  may  also  be  very 
probably  supposed  that  several  races  have  descended  into  the  surrounding 
countries. 

Inhabitants,']  The  present  inhabitants,  or  more  properly  nomades,  are 
Khalkhas  ox  Black  Mongols,-p-a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  who 
ave  inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  Central  Asia  from  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  dawn  of  history.  Their  historical  epoch  is  of  very  modem 
date,  commencing  with  the  rise  and  reign  of  Temujin,  afterwards  called 
Jenghis  Khan.  Under  his  reign  they  rose  first  to  notice  as  the  most 
warlike  and  destructive  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  which  had  from  imme- 
morial time  wandered  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Before  that  epoch 
their  name  was  not  so  much  as  known,  except  to  their  kindred  tribes. 
But  subsequent  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  that  sanguinary  hero,  their 
name  swallowed  up  those  of  all  the  other  tribes  who  wandered  with  their 
flocks  in  this  region,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  denomination  of  Mo- 
gulistan  or  Mongolia.  That  the  names  Mongol  and  Tartar  are  entirely 
modem,  all  allow ;  but  how  these  appellations  came  to  be  g^ven  to  the  no- 
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tnadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia  none  can  divine.  There  is  no  appearance  ( 
that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolia  called  themselves  by  these  names,  or 
that  their  neighbonrs  denominated  them  so,  or  that  they  were  known  to 
them  by  these  names  before  Jenghis  Khan.  These  names  cannot  have 
come  to  ns  from  the  Chinese,  for  we  had  them  before  we  had  any  know- 
ledge of  or  connection  with  China ;  and  the  name  Tata  or  Tatse,  so  often 
met  with  in  the  Chinese  annals,  was  indiscriminately  bestowed  by  the 
Chinese  writers  on  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and  what  was 
common  to  all  conld  be  peculiar  to  none.  It  equally  belonged  to  the 
Turkish  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  Mongolian.  According  to  a  Mongolian 
work,  entitled  Norbou-prengba,  the  Mongolians  were  calledSicUB  ;  and  by 
Ma-tonanlin,  a  respectable  Chinese  author,  they  are  called  Pe-ti^  or  the 
Northern  Ti.  The  name  of  Mongol  could  not  come  from  the  Hindoos,  as 
they  had  no  direct  communication  with  them,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in 
any  of  their  mythological  accounts.  But  the  relations  of  the  Mongols 
witb  the  Tibetians  were  very  close  and  intimate,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Jenghb  Khan,  the  former  were  called  Pidce  or  Peda;  by  the  latter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  that  the  Mongols  called 
themselves  also  by  the  same  name  at  that  time,  and  that  consequently  Pu- 
ti  was  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  also  to  the  Chinese,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  Mongol  is  a  recent  denomination.  It  is  certain  that 
tlie  name  Mongol  is  not  found  in  all  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Chinese 
historians.  At  the  time  of  Pakba  Lama,  in  the  reign  of  Kooblay  Khan, 
near  the  end  of  the  13  th  century,  the  Tibetians  no  longer  designated  the 
Mongols  by  the  name  of  Pidce^  but  by  that  of  Hor,  The  square  charac- 
ter which  Pakiia  composed  for  the  Mongols  by  order  of  the  emperor  Khou- 
YiJai  (Kooblay  Khan)  was  then  called  Hor-yig^  a  terUi  signifying  the 
New  alphabet.  Many  chapters  of  the  Norbou-prengba,  and  amongst 
others  those  which  make  mention  of  the  nation  of  the  Bida,  comprehend 
the  narratives,  the  histories,  and  the  prophecies  of  Lamadchou-adichah, 
a  personage  very  celebrated  in  Tibet,  and  who  lived  at  an  epoch  far  A  t 
anterior  to  Jenghis  Khagan.  At  this  very  day  the  Mongolian  tribes  who  [/t^  {/ 1  . 
dwell  to  the  N.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Kinsha  Keaung,  in  Northern  //  t 
Tibet,  are  called  in  Tlbetian  Hor  and  Ghia-Hor^  or  *•  the  Black  Hor/  Ht^  i 
The  above  remarks  are  taken  from  Schmidt's  letter  to  M.  Ilemusat,  pro-  '  ^  '  f , 
feasor  of  Chinese  at  Paris.'  The  Khalkhas,  according  to  Schmidt,  are  th  / 
descendants  of  those  Mongols  who  were  driven  out  of  China  by  the  cele-    /  / 

'  Mr  Schmidt  is  a  very  learned  protestant  missioiiary,  now  or  very  lately  engaged  ^  ' " 
in  tranalatiog  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Mongols  and  ^haikhas  who 
inhabit  alongst  the  Russian  fruDtier  to  the  S.  of  Selinginsky  and  Kiakhta,  and  also  in 
compiling  a  iibeto* Mongolian  dictionary.  His  acquired  knowledge  of  the  MongoliNn 
huiguage  has  enabled  him  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  languages  and  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  He  has  declared  the  worlcs  of  Abulgluizi  and  Arubshah,  on  the  origin  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Asia,  totally  unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  the  Mussulmaun  writers 
were  completely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Central  Asia.  We  can  refer  such  readers 
as  are  curious  on  this  subject  to  Ueorgi's  account  of  the  Kalmucks  and  Pallas'  travels 
alongst  the  Mongolian  frontier,  where  he  will  find  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the 
Kalmucks  quite  at  Tarianoe  with  the  ridiculous  fables  of  Abulghazl,  Arabshah,  and 
other  Mussulmaun  writers^  who  have  hitherto  been  implicitly  toUowed  by  La  Croix, 
Strahlenberg,  Deo  Guignes,  and  even  by  Kemuaat  and  Klaproth.  This  letter  of 
Schmidt,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  (see  p.  SS4^  SS7,  SSO, 
of  that  work,)  gave  great  offence  to  Joles  Von  KUproth,  who  replied  to  Schmidt.  This 
baa  been  followed  by  a  counter-replv  from  Schmidt,  published  in  J887)  in  German,  8vo. 
and  entitled  *  Uesearches  into  the  History  of  the  People  of  Central  Asia.'  The  same 
learned  gentleman  has  been  enabled  to  publish,  by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor,  tb« 
translatfim  of  the  Monf^oUan  history,  composed  by  Setsen  ISanan  Keonug  I  aidshi  a 
learned  Mongolian  chief.  Mr  bcbmidt  has  also  published  a  comparison  of  the  dvt^M'ini^ 
of  the  Buddhists  with  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostics,  8vo.  1888. 
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brated  Hpngvoo,  the  deliyerer  of  hb  country  and  founder  of  tbe  Ming  dy- 
nasty, in  1368.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Sharra  or  Southern  Mon- 
gols in  this,  that  the  latter  always  remuned  in  their  present  settlementSy 
whilst  the  former,  driven  out  of  China,  retired  to  tlie  N.  of  the  Shamo,  and 
lived  under  their  own  khans,  who  were  nominally  subject  to  the  khan  of 
the  Sharra  Mongols.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China, 
the  princes  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  EJian  seized  each  a  territory  for  him- 
self, forming  different  hordes  and  petty  sovereignties.  The  chief  of  these 
princes  was  called  the  Chahar  Khan,  who  was  descended  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Kooblay  Khan.  To  this  chief  all  the  other  Mongol 
hordes  were  nominally  tributaiy,  including  the  Khalkhas  and  Eluths.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  two  latter  grew  too  powerful  even  to  acknowledge 
this  supremacy  of  the  elder  branch,  and  became  totally  independent  of  the 
khan  of  the  Sharra  Mongols,  who  was  himself  compelled,  in  1630,  to  own 
the  supremacy  of  the  Maudshoor  princes.  The  Khalkhas,  who  enjoyed  by 
far  the  best  portion  of  Mongolia,  increased  very  iapidly»  and  quickly  be- 
came powerful,  rich,  and  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Chahar  Khan. 
Their  lat^kis  or  heads  of  tribes,  who  were  all  of  the  family  of  Kooblay 
Khan,  growing  numerous,  became  gradually  independent  of  each  other ;  and 
before  tbe  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Eluths,  then  also  independent  of 
the  Sharra  Mongols,  they  were  ranged  under  seven  standards,  or  chiefis, 
three  of  whom  received,  as  the  most  powerful,,  the  title  of  khan,  from  the 
Great  lama  of  Tibet,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Mongolian  faith.  The  first 
of  these  khans,  called  the  ShassalUoo,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  two, 
possessed  the  country  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Soongaria,  extending  from 
the  most  western  range  of  the  great  Bogdo  eastward  to  tbe  Selingha,  Orkhon, 
and  Toola  rivers.  Tlie  Tooshidloo  khan,  the  most  potent  of  the  tliree» 
possessed  all  the  tract  eastward  from  these  rivers  to  mount  Kentey  or  Kin- 
han  Alin,  whence  the  Kerlon  and  Toola  derive  their  sources.  The  Che^ 
ching  khan  resided  towards  the  source  of  the  Kerlon  and  alongst  that  river 
as  far  E.  as  the  Argoon  and  Puyur  lakes.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  most  of  the  taykis  who  were  under  these  khans  acted  as  sovereigns  in 
their  own  territories,  and  paid  these  khans  no  further  deference  than  that 
of  allowing  them  the  precedence  in  their  kourouilat  or  diets,  held  for  the 
conducting  of  all  public  business.  The  number  of  the  Khalkhas  in  1688 
amounted  to  600,000  families,  or  3,000,000  persons,  and  they  were  very 
rich  in  flocks  and  horses,  while  all  the  tribute  they  then  paid  to  the  Celestial 
court  was  only  a  dromedary  and  nine  white  horses,  for  which  they  enjoyed 
a  free  trade  with  China.  But  an  unfortunate  rupture  with  the  Eluihs, 
which  was  caused  by  the  nefarious  conduct  of  Tooshidtoo  Khan  and  bis 
brother  the  Khootookhtoo  lama,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  prosperity,  and 
compelled  them,  to  avoid  utter  destruction,  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Kang-hee  and  become  his  vassals.  Their  petition  was  granted 
and  the  offer  accepted,  and  after  several  engagements,  the  Eluths  were 
finally  defeated  in  1696,  and  the  Khalkhas  restored  to  their  wonted  terri- 
tories. By  the  successful  termination  of  this  contest  the  sovereignty  of 
China  was  extended  W.  and  N.W.  to  Soongaria  and  the  Russian  fix>ntier 
to  the  S.  of  the  Baikal  More,  and  the  Elhalkbas  have  ever  since  been  the 
voluntary  vassals  of  tbe  court  of  Peking.  They  were  divided  into  three 
standards  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  chief  khan  seems  to  be  the  Tooshidtoo, 
whose  camp  or  Oorga  was  placed  on  the  Iben  Pira  in  1726,  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Orkhon  on  the  left  bank,  49o  26^  47''  N.  lat.  and  lO** 
59^  W.  long,  of  Peking.    It  seems  at  present  to  be  on  the  Toola  river  220 
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miles  S.E.  of  Kiakhtay  and  has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  town  called 
Kyrae.  The  temples,  the  palaces  of  the  khan  and  the  Khootookhtoo  lama, 
the  bouses  of  the  lamas,  and  the  palace  of  the  Chinese  viceroy  and  that  of 
the  Russian  mission,  are  wooden  buildings,  the  rest  are  felt  huts.  It  may 
be  observed  that  none  of  the  Mongol  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  arp  now  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  khan  as  heretofore.  The  prince 
of  the  Khalkh&s  does  not,  it  would  seem,  pay  any  tribute  to  the  court  ol 
Peking,  but  on  the  contrary  receives  magnificent  presents,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  hb  tribe  serving  as  a  sort  of  garrison  on  the  Russian  frontier. 
ReUgionJ]  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  before  the  accession 
of  Jenghis  Khan,  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  them 
prior  to  that  period  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Shamanism. 
They  received,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Kooblay  Khan,  the  system  of  Boo* 
dha»  and  the  use  of  alphabetical  characters  through  the  medium  of  Pakba 
lama,  a  learned  Tibetian.  This  eminent  personage  was  honoured  hy  Kab* 
lay  mth  the  title  of  '  the  pre-emifienl  lama^* — a  title  which  appears,  in  tlie 
Mongolian  history  of  Setsen  Sanaa  Keoung  Taidshi,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
three  languages  of  Tibet,  China,  and  Mongolia.  He  was  also  denominated 
in  these  languages,  ^  king  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  three  kingdoms.'  By 
his  influence,  and  that  of  the  Tibetian  priesthood,  the  Mongols  became 
complete  Boodhists. ;  but  after  their  expulsion  from  China  in  1368, '  the 
Mongols  relapsed  into  Shamanism,  a  fact  which  Schmidt  has  proved  from 
the  Mongolisin  history  above  mentioned.  There  we  are  told,  that  Altan 
Khagau,  of  the  tribe  of  the  twelve  Tummeds,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Gun-bilik-merg-hin*djinong,  of  the  Ortoos  tribe,  governed  a  great 
part  of  the  Mongol  nation.  This  personage,  at  the  age  of  67,  marched 
against  Kharra-toebit  (Black  Tibet),  and  subdued  tlie  two  divisions  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Ouigoors,  in  1573.  He  made  prisoners  three  chiefs  of 
the  Lower  Ouigoors,  with  a  great  number  of  their  subjects,  and  carried 
away,  to  his  own  country,  Arik-lama  and  Goumy-cboga-bakchi,  with  a 
great  number  of  Tibetians.  It  was  there  that  Arik-lama,  having  rehearsed 
to  the  Khi^gan,  with  very  great  detail,  the  dogmas  of  the  succession  of 
births,  according  to  the  three  unlucky  d^rees  of  nativity,  and  their  evils, 
and  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  kingdom  of  the  Aganista  (this  is  a  species  of 
the  Tmngri  or  divinity,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Boodhists),  the  science  of 
the  glorious  advantage  from  the  deliverance  which  one  can  obtain  or  lose 
by  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  the  soul  of  the  Kbagan  felt  a  commenceitaent  of 
the  &ith,  and  he  set  himself  to  recite  the  grand  formula  of  the  six  syllables, 
**  om  ma  ni  pa4  mi  khom"  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  after  the  Mongols 
were  expelled  from  Chiaa,  Boodhism  terminated  amongst  them,  and  made 
way  for  the  old  worship  of  the  Tmngri,  or  spirits ;  and  more  than  200 
years  eliqised  before  that  Boodhism  was  introduced  anew  amongst  them,  on 
which  the  Mongolian  history  has  furnished  the  most  exact  dates.  The 
Hoodhiam  of, the  Mongols  is  exactly  the  same  with  Lamaism,  the  sys- 
tem practised  in  Tibet.  It  differs  from  Shamanism  in  this,  that  while  the 
latter  allows  no  succession  to  the  numberless  Tmngri  or  godsj  whether 
in  time  or  place,  the  former  teaches,  that  by  a  m3rsterious  operation  per- 
formed in  the  person  of  the  Grand  lama,  the  same  divinity  subsists  eter- 
nally in  this  supreme  pontiff  under  different  human  forms  which  he  deigns 
successively  to  assume.  In  their  language  Boodha  is  calle<l  Chiggimoonee,  /  SC^. 
and,  amongst  the  Kalmucks,  Chakamoonee  or  Sacyomoonee.  Moopje  sig-  \  /^ 
nK^MkMiBt.  In  the  same  language,  Tagonnzilan-irakhsan,  orTCe  Comer, 
IS  one  of  the  names  of  Boodha,  intimating  that  he  comes  not  into  the  world 
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by  birth  like  buinui  beings.  Another  Mongolian  name  is  Chakea  Singfaa, 
the  Lion  Chakia ;  and  Cbakia  iin  Arslan,  Lion  of  the  ftunily  of  Chakifr 
This  system  teaches  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Whilst  the  Russian  em- 
bassy, in  1820,  was  on  the  road  to  Oorga,  the  Russians  were  requested 
not  to  fish,  as  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  might  have  passed  into  fish.  Be- 
sides this  common  doctrine,  they  Lelieve  in  a  future  state,  purgatory,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  image- worship,  confession,  absolution,  pardons,  and 
other  doctrines  so  very  conformable  to  the  Romish  system,  as  celibacy  in 
both  sexes,  monasteries,  nunneries,  crossings,  holy  water,  beads,  &c.  that  it 
seems  a  perfect  counterpart  of  it.  They  believe  in  the  incarnated  Boodha 
or  Fo,  but  they  also  believe  that  he  communicates  his  divinity  to  his  chosen 
servants,  who  officiate  as  his  vicars  in  various  parts  of  his  spiritual 
dominions.  These  vicars  are,  in  the  Mongolian  language,  denominated 
khooiookhiooi.  This  is  a  very  convenient  piece  of  ecclesiastical  policy ;  for, 
considering  the  immense  extent  of  his  spiritual  empire,  it  is  impossible  for 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  spiritual  subjects  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Lassa,  and  worship  his  incarnate  person.  To  save  them  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  so  distant  a  pilgrimage,  the  Grand  lama  has  appointed  chosen 
lamas,  to  whom  a  portion  of  his  divinity  is  communicated,  to  act  in  his 
name  and  authority,  and  to  confer  the  same  blessings,  and  receive  the  same 
homage,  as  he  himself.  There  are  reckoned  not  less  than  10  khootookh- 
toos  in  his  wide  spread  empire ;  and  the  lama  khootookhtoo  of  the  Khal- 
khas  resides  at  Oorga,  where  he  has  a  grand  temple,  and  there  receives  the 
worship  of  his  Mongolian  votaries.  Though  the  khootookhtoos,  like  their 
master,  the  Dalai  lama  of  Lassa,  never  die,  yet  they  have  not  like  him  the 
power  of  choosing  the  body  in  which  they  are  to  re-appear.  The  choice 
generally  falls  on  some  child  of  some  great  family,  who  is,  in  consequence, 
regularly  trained  for  the  office.  This  khootookhtooship  was  founded 
among  the  Khalkhas  in  1680,  by  a  brother  of  Tooshidtoo-khan,  who  had 
himself  been  bred  a  lama,  and  served  his  noviciate  at  Lassa  during  8  years. 
There  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  among  hb  fellow  lamas  that  he 
determined  to  set  up  for  himself,  pretending  to  be  a  living  Fo  as  well  as 
his  master.  The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Khalkhas  readily  be- 
lieved his  pretentions,  and  adored  him  as  an  incarnated  lama,  and  his 
brother  went  regularly  on  set  days  to  worship  him,  gave  him  on  all  occa- 
sions the  upper  hand,  and  was  entirely  managed  by  him.  Ever  since,  the 
apotheosis  has  been  regularly  renewed,  and  the  Khalkhas  believe  their 
khootookhtoo  to  be  as  divine  and  immortal  as  the  Dalai  lama  himself.  The 
last  incarnation  of  this  person  was  in  1820,  when  a  new  khootookhtoo  was 
brought  all  the  way  from  Tibet  by  a  caravan  of  1,000  camels.  He  was 
then  a  child  of  seven  years  old.  The  Oorga  being  the  residence  both  of 
the  political  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  Kbalkha  community,  is  resorted  to 
from  all  parts  of  Northern  Mongolia,  and  by  lamas  from  Tibet,  China, 
and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  by  traders  from  the  surrounding  tribes. 
The  lamas  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  their  ignorant  votaries,  who  re- 
ceive absolution  from  them  on  their  bare  knees  and  bare-headed,  and  believe 
that  they  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  that  they  can  bring  down  hail 
and  rain  from  heaven.  The  lamas  go  with  their  heads  and  beards  shaved, 
and  wear  mitres  and  caps  like  bishops.  The  Khalkha  lamas  have  many 
stone  temples  and  monasteries.  In  these  they  meet  for  religious  service, 
and  sing  alternately  and  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  noisy  in- 
struments. Indeed,  their  whole  manner  of  worship  bears  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  all  travellers  who  have 
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witnessed  it  hare  been  stnick  with  it.  The  dress  of  the  ghyUongs  or  N 
monks  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Their 
idols  or  images  of  Boodha  are  broaght  generally  from  Tibet,  and  are  re* 
presented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  tapers  burning  before  them  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  their  temples.  These  tapers  are  generally  perfumed  with  musk. 
The  lamas  are  very  numeroue,  as  every  Mongol  family  of  any  distinction 
considers  it  their  duty  to  train  up  one  of  the  family  for  the  holy  offica 
Their  sheep-skin  caps  are  all  dyed  yellow,  but  that  of  the  khootooktoo  is 
of  yellow  satin,  with  the  four  comers  turned  up  and  faced  with  extremely 
fine  black  sable.  He  also  wears  a  long  gown  of  yellow  satin,  the  colour 
worn  by  the  emperor  of  China.  Sometimes  the  cloak  is  red  instead  of 
yellow.  In  several  places  are  whole  communities  of  lamas,  living  together 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  stone  or  wooden  temple,  one  of  which,  near  the 
mountain  Minga  Dara,  is  inhabited  by  1,000  of  this  class.  They  affect 
an  a|»pearance  of  great  devotion  and  abstraction,  and  seem  always  so  en- 
gaged in  reading  their  sacred  books,  as  to  pay  not  the  smallest  attention  to 
external  objects.  They  always  seem  praying  or  reading,  continually  re- 
peating,  if  not  reading,  the  well-known  Boodhist  prayer  of  ''  Om  ma  ni 
pad  mi  khom,"  in  a  sort  of  harmonious  low  tone  Uke  the  humming  of  a 
bee,  a  prayer  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  understand  or  ex] 
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Their  votaries  leave  all  their  spiritual  concerns  in  their  hands,  and  the  duty  '^'^i^ 
of  prayer  is  performed  wholly  by  proxy,  being  either  performed  by  the  ^K^ 

lamas,  as  there  are  no  congregational  meetings  of  the  laity  for  religious  ^ 
worship,  or  byj^rayernoills,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  wind  or  water,  Aa^s// 
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which  the  bunas  find  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  than  the  usual  mode 
of  oral  petitions.  As  the  whole  burden  of  prayer  is  devolved  by  the  peo- 
ple on  Uie  lamas,  this  ingenious  mode  of  performing  it  by  machinery  was 
resorted  to  to  save  the  continual  toil  of  oral  repetition ;  and  it  even  saves 
the  people  the  trouble  of  resorting  to  or  sending  for  a  lama ;  for,  by  dint 
of  this  expedient  a  Tartar  can  pray  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and 
it  is  a  much  cheaper  mode  of  performing  the  duty  than  the  candle-worship 
of  his  Russian  neighbours,  and  less  troublesome  than  counting  beads  like 
some  of  the  Greek  clergy  when  engaged  in  company.  This  method  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  way :  A  Mongol  procures  a  number  of  prayers 
from  a  lama,  written  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  and  this  he  hangs  where  it  will 
be  moved  by  the  wind,  passengers,  or  any  thing  whatever  that  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  or  it  is  rolled  round  a  barrel  or  cylinder  of  a  small  wind- 
mill. One  stage  contains  100  of  these  praying-mills,  and  the  roof  of  a 
lama  chapel  has  so  many  hanging  prayers,  that  not  one  can  move  a  step 
without  also  moving  petitions.  Near  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  a  case 
containing  the  books  of  their  law,  secured  from  intrusion  by  iron  bands. 
This  case  turns  round  on  its  axb  vertically,  and  is  easily  put  in  motion 
together  with  a  number  of  bells  and  pendants.  The  motion  of  these  whirli- 
gigs—which are  sometimes  erected  near  falls  of  water  in  order  to  produce 
it — saves  the  trouble  of  repeating  them  ;  for,  supponng  100  prayers  pasted 
round  the  circumference  of  one  whirligig,  every  rotation  sends  off  100  prayers 
at  once  to  Shakiamoonee ;  and,  supposing  100  of  these  praying-mills, 
10,000  prayers  are  sent  off  by  a  single  rotation  of  these  mills.     This  de-  . 

vice   does  credit  to  Tartar  ingenuity,   and   even  surpasses  that  of  the  ^./^    i  \ 
Jesuit,    who,    by  running  over    the  letters  of  the  alphabet,   contended  y^* 
that  he  repeated  all  the  prayers  that  were  ever  compose<l  out  of  it.    These 
whirligigs  are  common  over  all  Tibet,  in  the  temples  of  China,  amongst 
the  yellow  and  black  Mongols,  and  the  Eluth  Kalmucks,  and  are  mentioned 
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by  every  traveller  of  note  into  these  regions,  as  Turner,  Bogle,  Moorcroft, 
^mkowski,  Gordon,  Gerard,  and  others.  As  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Boodhists  lives  in  a  state  of  infinite  repose,  like  the  god  of  Epicums,  all 
the  operations  of  nature  are  performed  by  inferior  agents.  In  consequence 
of  this  notion,  Boodha  or  deity  incarnated  in  his  person  is  always  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  posture,  denoting  perfect  repose.  The  Dalai  lama  and 
his  vicar,  the  khootookhtoo,  may  be  considered  as  repose  personified,  as 
wrapt  up  in  a  sort  of  mental  abstraction,  regardless  of  every  external  object, 
and  seemingly  totally  divested  of  all  passion  or  sensation.  This  is  supposed 
to  he  the  highest  point  of  bliss,  and  every  lama  the  more  he  succeeds  in 
divesting  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  -appetites  of  human  nature,  the 
nearer  he  approaches  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfection  and  supreme  bliss  in 
Nerawana,  where  all  consciousness  of  individual  existence  is  lost.  The 
.  lamas  are  generally  corpulent  from  their  indolent  life,  and  fatness  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  for  the  office  as  a  proof  of  study  and  repose.  Such  a 
religion,  in  which  indolent  abstraction  is  considered  a  prime  virtue,  has  a 
tendency  to  divest  its  followers  of  all  energy  of  character ;  and,  wherever  it 
prevails,  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  intelligence  and  activity  of  all 
the  nations  who  profess  polytheism. 

Language  tmd  Liieraimte,']  Of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the  people 
of  Asia,  whether  nomadic  or  fixed,  savage  or  civilized,  the  Mongolian  is 
least  known, — a  very  surprising  ctrcumstanoe  considering  the  great  figure 
they  once  made  on  the  theatre  of  history,  and  that  it  is  a  spoken  lan- 
guage all  the  way  from  the  Beloor  to  the  Siolki,  and  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  Southern  Siberia.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  grammar  or  lexicon 
of  the  language,  as  of  Mandshoorian  and  Chinese,  and  all  the  knowledge 
possessed  of  it  by  Europeans,  has  been  through  the  medium  of  these  lat- 
ter, or  through  the  Tooildsh.  Remusat  in  his  very  learned  and  interesting 
work  on  the  site  of  Karakorom  and  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  com- 
plains much  of  the  want  of  a  Mongolian  dictionary.  Such  a  work,  says 
he,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  Mongolia,  as  it  would  furnish  the  means  of  restoring  the 
names  of  the  cities,  (as  that  of  Karakorom  for  instance,)  the  rivers,  and  the 
mountains,  of  which  *  in  the  maps  (of  the  Jesuits)  we  have  nothing  but 
corrupted  transcriptions,  or  translationa  in  the  Chinese,  in  the  Toorkish,  or 
in  the  Mandshoor  languages.-*-See  p.  56  of  that  work.  Had  the  elder 
Des  Guignes  been  acquainted  with  the  Mongolian  language,  he  never 
could  have  committed  the  monstrous  error  of  confounding  Httns^  Turks, 
and  Mongols  together,  and  taking  them  for  one  and  the  same  race,  and 
continually  giving  Chinese  translations  of  Toorkish  names,  as  if  Toorkish 
had  been  the  only  language  used  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia. 
I  /Before   the   time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  none  of  the  nomadic  tribes  had  an 

**^  (alphabetical  character  or  written  language,  except  the  OigoorM,  who  alone 

of  all  the  congregated  host  that  followed  his  victorious  banners,  knew  the 
use  of  letters,  and  therefore  that  Mongolian  hero  was  compelled  to  employ 
them  as  his*  secretaries.  But  who  these  Oigoors  were,  is  not  agreed 
amongst  the  learned,  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  follow  Abulghan  and 
Ebn  Arabshah,  as  La  Croix.  Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  others,  have  taken 
them  for  Toorks.  But  the  learned  Mr  Schmidt,  of  the  St  Petersbui^h 
Academy,  has  controverted  this  opinion,  and  has  endeavoured  from  the 
Mongolian  history,  before  mentioned,  to  show  that  the  Oigoors  were  a  Ti- 
betian  race,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Tibet,  and  the  books  of 
the  Boodhists.     If  so,  then  the  Mongols  as  they  received  their  alphabeti* 
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cal  chancten  from  ifae  Oigoora»  owed  ibeir  leUere  not  tq  a  Toorkkh,  bat 
to  a  Tibetian  tribe.  It  ■eemB  dear  tbat  tbe  Oigoon  w^re  BocHlhiBte,  and 
had  Tibetian >  lamas  amongat  tbem,  and  temples  in  bononr  of  Cbakiamoo- 
aee.  It  is  also  clear  that  tbe  Oigoorian  letters  wew  tbe  same  with,  or 
merely  a  yarialion  of  those  called  Tangootiaa  or  Tibetian^  and  therefore  it 
is  extremely  improbable  tbat  the  Oigoors  were  Teorks,  as  ncme  of  that; 
race  ever  seem  to  have  embraced  or  professed  tbe  religions  system  of 
Boodha.  It  is  also  dearlv  an  established  fact,  that  tbe  Toorks  had  no 
written  characters,  no  alphabet  of  their  own,  long  after  their  emigration 
from  Eastern  Toorkistaan  to  the  W.  of  the  Beloor,  aad  that  at  last  they 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  Arabic  alphabet,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara 
and  >Samarcand,  to  express  their  spoken  language.  Now  it  seems  Tery 
strange  if  the  Qigoon  inhabited  Eastern  Toerlostaan—- as  all  the  abettora  of 
the  common  opinion  maintain^— «id  were  really  one  of  the  Tooricish  tribes, 
w^  in  common  with  their  brethren  the  Wheyboo,  dwelt  there,  that  they 
alooe  sheqld  possess  tbe  knowledge  and  nse  of  alph^betioal  characters,  and 
that  Uistead  of  communicating  snob  an  important  ben^t  to  tb^ir  own  kin- 
dnad  tribes  dwelling  in  their  very  iricinity,  they  should  communicate  it  to 
ths  Mongols,  tbe  sworn  enemies  of  the  Toorkisb  race.  The  whole  accounts 
el*  the.  Oigoors,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  learned  and  pojisfaed 
jBCBt  cempared  with  their  Toorkish  and  Mongolian  neighbours.  The 
Chinese  historians  say,  that  the  Oigoors  understood  the  Chinese  characters,  /" 
liad  the  books  of  Confticius,  honoused  the  spirit  of  heaven,  had  many  Bon-  ^iTl^S^^ 
JMI  (lamasX  and  followed  the  Chines^  calendar.     Ail  these  tbin^Tap^  «^    " 

pear  excaedingiy  unlike  a  Toorkish  tribe.  It  ii  the  opinion  of  Schmidt, 
tJbat  she  Oigouvs,  amidst  the  ravolutions  continually  taking  place  amongst 
the  nations  of  central  Asia,  wave  a  tribe  driven  out  of  the  Lesser  Bukbaria 
«p  into  the  lofty  region  of  Tibet,  where  they  learned  th^  Tibitian  language 
asd  reUgioo.  However  this  be,  the  Oigoorian  alphabet,  qommunicated  to 
the  Mongols,  is  essentially  Tibetian.  it  was  introduced  by  Tat»-Tong-Ko, 
anongst  the  Mongols,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  J^jngbis  Khsgan, 
and  that  hitherto  ignorant  r^ce  began  to  hove  some  notion  of  history,  and 
the  Oigoois  composed  books  for  ^ir  service  in  the  Mongolian  language. 
After  the  reign  of  Jonghis  Khagan,  the  Mongol  princes  employed  in  ail  their 
ipnblic  acts  the  Oigo^r  and  Chinese  characters.  But  the  emperor  Kfaou- 
vikiy.who  was  a  learned  prince,  thought  it  would  be  for  the  grandeur  and 
g^oiy  of 'bis  nation,  that  it  should  ha^  characters  of  its  own.  He  there*- 
Irae  gave  «  com|nji«ion  $o  Pakba  Ijuna, — called  Pasepa  by  Gaubil  in  bis 
Jlistory  of  the  Ywon  Dynasty,  chief  c»f  the  Tibetian  lamas,  who,  before  his 
^Jeradon  to  that  dignity  by  KlMNwilai,  wus  called  Majili  Douaava,— to  com- 
poso  an  alphabet  for  the  Mongols.  This  eminent  personage,  who  was 
wnlL-ac^naittted  with  the  Tibetian,  Oigooriapi,  Shanscrit)  and  Chinese 
cimnsctera,  ngeeted  the  Chinese  which  represent  the  idea^  of  things,  and 
ihoBghs  only  jd  those  fitted  to  express  sounds.  Therefore  out  of  the  three 
«ther  chaiactsn,  he  formed  lOttO  -of  the  square  form,  with  rules  for  pro- 
nouncing, shaping,  and  writing  with  them.  This  new  alphabet,  which  >suc» 
eeeded  the  Oigoorian  before  used,  was  denomin^tad  Uor-Yigi  or  the  new  ^^ 
M^qgol  alphabet,  iprhich  was  ordained  in  February,  1 26(^,  to  be  used  in  all 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Oigoorian  from  that  time  ceased  to  be  used. 
An  attempt  }iad  been  made  by  Yeloo^bootsay,  prime  minister  to  Meng- 
ko»  to  introduce  the  Chinese  characters,  but  it  failed,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  the  Mandshoorian  language  is  expressed  in  the  same  chai-acter  as 
that  invented  by  Pakba  Lama,  as  it  also  had  no  alphabet  till  this  was 
V.  o 
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by  every  traveller  of  note  into  these  region!,  as  Tnrner,  Bogle,  Moorcrc'  • 
limtiuivski,   Gordon,   Geranl,  anc]  others.     Ah  the  supreme  Aeitj  of  * 
Boodhists  lives  in  a  state  of  infinite  repose,  like  the  god  of  Epicnnn;  ^ 
the  operations  of  nature  are  performed  by  inferior  agenia.     In  conae^r  ~ 
of  this  notion,  Boodha  or  deity  incarnated  in  his  person  is  always  r  •^. 
aented  in  a  sitting  posture,  denoting;  perfect  repose.     The  Dalai  laip 
bia  vicar,  the  khootookhloo,  may  be  considered  as  repose  personif   ■   ^ 
wrapt  np  in  a  sort  of  mental  abstraction,  regardless  of  every  eitenn^         _ 
and  Beemingiy  totally  divested  of  all  passion  or  sensation.  This  is  S'    ,. 
to  lie  the  highest  point  of  bliss,  and  every  lama  the  more  hft  mi^ 
divestinj;  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  hnman  ■>•- 
nearer  he  approacliea  to  a  stale  of  absolute  perfec^n  and  SI(p^eI^ 
Neramano,  where  all  consciouanesi  of  indiviilnal  eiistence  i«  *•-■ 
,  lamas  are  generally  corpulent  from  their  indolent  life,  and  faino  _^   '~~ 
dispensable  requisite  for  the  office  as  a  proof  of  study  and  repo>  . 
religion,  in  which  indolent  abstraction  is  connidered  a  prime  v< 
tendency  to  divest  its  followers  of  all  energy  of  character ;  and. 
prevwls,  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  intelligence  and. 
the  nations  who  profess  polytheism. 

Language  and  Lileralutr.^   Of  all  the  languages  spoken 
of  Asia,  whether  nomadic  or  fixed,  savage  or  civilized,  the 
least  known, — a  very  sarprising  drcumstance  considering 
they  once   made  on  the  theatre  of  history,  and  that  it  i; 
guage  all   the  way  from  the  Beloor  to  the  Sioiki,  and  ti 
China  to  Sontheru  Siberia.    We  have  never  yet  had  a  gn. 
of  the  language,  as  of  Mandshoorian  and  Chinese,  and  u' 
possessed  of  it  by  Europeans,  has  been  through  rhe  mc 
ter,  or  through  the  Toorkish.    Remusat  iti  hia  very  lean 
work  on  the  site  of  Karakorom  and  the  geography  of  C 
pluna  much  of  the  want  of  a  Mongolian  dictionary. 
he,  is  an  indisperaable  requisite  for  an  accurate  know!' 
and  geography  of  Mongolia,  as  it  would  furnish  the  mi 
names  of  the  cittea,  (as  tliat  of  Karakorom  for  instance, 
monntuos,  of  which  in  the  maps  (of  the  Jesuits)  w 
corrnpted  transcriptions,  or  transtalionB  in  the  Chiaea* 
in  the  Mandahoot  languages.— -See  p.  56  of  that  w* 
I>es  Guignei  been  acquainted  with  the  Moogrfiai 
cottid  have  committed  the  monstrous  error  of  conti 
«nd  Mongols  together,  and  taking  them  for  one  ai 
continually  giving  Chinese  translations  of  Toorkisl, 
had  been  the  only  language  naed  by  the  nomadic 
\  /Before    the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  none  of  the 

■  I  alphabetical  character  or  written  language,  oicepl 

Nif  .11  •!,.  ^<.n„«Mt«i  host  that  followed  his  vici' 
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the  broth  is  excellent.  Their  sheep  are  rery  large,  with  remarkably  fat  tails, 
oft«n  two  spans  long,  and  about  as  nrach  round,  weighing  commonly  about 
10  or  12  lbs.  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  very  rank  fst.     They  abhor 
swine's  flesh  and  poultry.    In  summer,  howerer,  their  common  food  is  milk 
▼arionsly  prepared,  as  that  of  cows,  mares,  ewes,  goats,  and  camels.   Their 
usual  drink  is  water,  boiled  with  the  worst  kind  of  Chinese  tea,  in  which 
they  put  cream,  butter,  or  milk.     But  they  are  fondest  of  mares'  milk, 
which  is  much  better  and  richer  than  cows'  milk.     Their  cows,  after  their 
calves  are  taken  from  them,  will  suffer  none  to  draw  their  teats,  and  they 
also  quickly  lose  their  milk,  so  that  necessity  has  in  some  measure  intro- 
duced the  use  of  mares'  milk.    From  this  milk,  when  fermented,  a  spirituous 
Kqnor  is  distilled,  called  araka  by  the  Mongol,  and  koumish  by  the  Toor- 
kish  tribes.     This  liquor  is  strong  and  nourishing,  and  they  delight  to  get 
drank  with  it.     Oktay,  the  successor  of  Jenghis,  died  suddenly  from  a  fit 
of  bard  drinking,  which  had  lasted  a  whole  night;  and  as  Gibbon  remarks, 
the  disordered  digestion  of  a  rude  barbarian,  arrested  the  career  of  Batuo, 
and  perhaps  the  subjugation  of  Europe.     A  similar  debauch  caused  the 
death  of  Attila,  and  saved  Italy  from  another  devastation.     At  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Meng-ko,  8  waggon  loads  of  wine,  2  of  brandy,  and  20  of  kon- 
niish  or  araka,  were  daily  consumed.     The  Mongols,*  and  indeed  all  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  are  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  passionately  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  when  they  can  get 
any,  they  drink  till  they  are  unable  to  stand ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  enjoy  this  pleasure,  each  brings  what  liquor  he  can  procure,  and  then 
they  set  themselves  to  drink  night  and  day,  never  rising  till  every  drop  is 
spent.     Rnbusquis  abounds  in  narratives  of  Mongol  drinkijig'bouts  during 
Ins  stay  at  Karakorom.     They  are  equally  fond  of  smoking.      Polygamy, 
though  allowed,  is  not  common,  and  they  marry  very  young.    The  women 
bring  to  their  husbands  a  portion  in  sheep  or  cattle,  and  they  prove  gener- 
ally active  and  industrious  wives,  as  they  tan  the  hides,  comb  and  spin  the 
wool,  wash  the  clothes,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  and  dry  the  winter 
prorisions,  and  distil  the  koumish  or  spirit  of  mares'  milk.     The  husbands 
shoot  the  winged  game,  and  hunt  the  animals  which  wander  in  great  num- 
bers over  the  vast  desert.     When  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes 
strike  their  tents,  which  takes  place  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  a  year.     In 
summer  they  move  northward,  and  in  winter  southward.     The  flocks,  the 
men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  form  a  regular  procession,  followed  by 
die  young  women,  singing  cheerful  songs.     The  camp  and  not  the  soil  is 
the  native  country  of  a  genuine  Tartar.     Within  its  precincts,  bis  family,  his 
compimions,  his  property,  are  always  included ;  and  wherever  he  marches, 
he  is  always  surrounded  by  the  objects  which  are  dear  or  valuable,  or  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye.     As  the  nomadic  life  is  comparatively  a  life  of  idleness, 
they  have  abundance  of  leisure  unmixed  with  care,  or  servile  and  assiduous 
toil.     But  this  leisure  is  devoted  to  the  violent  and  sanguinary  pleaoures 
of  the  chase,  and  their  horses,  strong  and  hardy,  are  equally  fitted  for  war 
or  hunting.     Horse-racing,  is  a  favourite  amusement,  in  which  even  the 
young  women  excel.     Other  amusements  are  archery,  wrestling,  panto- 
mime, and  singing  generally  performed  by  young  women  and  accompanied 
with  the  violin  and  the  flute.    Gambling,  especially  chess-playing,  is  a  most 
favourite  amusement.     They  have  no  houses  but  tents,  small  and  of  an 
oval  form,  but  those  of  the  more  wealthy  are  a  sort  of  wooden  palaces,  so 
large  as  to  be  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  of  20  or  SO 
oxen.     In  the  days  of  Kubusquis,  these  houses  were  30  feet  in  diameter, 
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a  CM,  11  u 
«f  m  ihip,  ud  the  drim 
itaff  «m1  tiBMnR 
with  fek, 
itiagft,  or  feadicnv 
:  tif  %  b«l  never  taken  down 
plMxd»  tt  all  thar  hn- 
tn  aiwd  die  cold  north  windi, 
the  cfaeit  cHtt  are  ranged  at 
tww  walk.  One  rich  Mongol  had 
a  grant  village.     The 
at  the  «^  to  let  ant 
rth  plwaedia  the  Middle  nndeniealh. 
ailk  amft  la  the  imerior,  and  the 
Silver  aad  poraebin  Teasels  are 
•f  the  granu     TIm  Mongola  hnra  tkeir  deed,  eapeciaUy 
dbieii  and  laniae,  and  inter  their  nahei  on  aome  emi- 
thef  raiae  an  oho  ar  caim  of  etonei^  en  wluch  an 


to  he  eipfcted  in  the  territeiiea  of  nomadic 

iffioientif  BnaMrana,  nar  rich,  aac  indnstriooa 

like  the  patnarehi  of  idden  tame,  the  Moagob  have  no 

iosM  piMe  af  ahadb.     Evan  the  fiunona  Karmhtram^  the  cental  of  the 

John  and  hia  oonqocior  the  migfaty  Ziugia, 

hnik  af  oHih  and  wood,  and  haa  left  no  vaata^ea  of  ita  past  eziateace. 

aaid  hiatacana  have  heen  sadly  pnialed  when  to  find  its  site ; 

Mnite  fi^■^  hava  anppoaad  it  to  have  heen  aserely  a  aammer 

Mas^olkn  Jkhana,  like  that  af  ZhehoU,  where  the 

ivad  the  Bnosh  emhaasy.     Bat  there  are  no 

its  axiitence  both  as  a  aasaniflr  and  winto^ 

af  id  naaaadic  lai^  k  inoantestihfy  pfoved  hy  all  anthecities, 

Chsaaaa^  Taackkh,  <v  Earapeaa.    It  is,  hawaver,  no  matter  of 

I  ramainsj  oonaidcnng  the  natnia 
af  iia  tail  BMnariaK  oanh  and  weed.    On  the  ceatHny,  it  ia  rather  ear- 

theak  From  this  want  of  ocular 
hat  that  af  each  historiaal  noti- 
caa  aa  ca«ld  ha  glaaaed  iiam  the  mas^gvij  aeoaaats  af  ariental  aathors,  and 
ihal'hiaaaaiacavdi^iaBBained.  Baa  theaeieaeaidiea»thaagh  the  combined 
laaakts  af  ihalahaanaf  a  Gaahil»  a  Soaciet»  a  Dee  Gaignes,  and  a  D*An« 
villa>  hava  all  pravad  fraitlea8»  and  the  inqaky  tenniaatad  jaat  where  it  be* 


•  S»  s^aitt  is  tl»«rio<ct,«nd»»  few  are  the  iwiaiiMofany  thing  that  bore  the  w- 
w^hbaps  sf  reiavW|^m  n^>d  d|gr,  that  whorerer  neh  were  fbond,  tin  eandinion 

T*-  ^J*?'"  ^^*£!*y^  Mongolia,  iiwyinwi  it  to  be  JUre  UmmTS  the  TicinitT 
SL^S^tei  ^'Ii«**"St^"t?'l!^  Lu.  «•  4  «r  N.  long.  «•  tt'  30r  W.  of  Peking 
S*'!^*.^!*  *•  WO  aiUio  &  W.  «f  «b« -^^  soppoeed  •tsri;4f  81'  N.  lat.  and  I(f  ff 
¥i'«  •!  INAIng,  by  compataikn  on  the  Oi^hin  Mann,  hmt  the  lake  Knnhan  Ulen. 
"*  ^'^  M**^T*  W«.w.  ne«e  ISA.  l>*AnviUe  followed  Gaubil  in  this  etatb- 
!!^<l!l!?ll*^J*y '  Al  *^.^  r**  ^"^  "^^^  remained  nnreoognlxed  in  the  mape 
•sni  ftrem  t  hina.  to  deteimiaed  by  aa  astrenomieal  obeerratlon  inthe  kititude,  and  rel 

syMUag  lbs  bMifltadelbNa  Peking,  there  is  not  one  point  of  difference.  Thkiobecria. 
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Hitioiy:^     ^*  M  impoMiWe  to  detemtne  the  difTerent  races  of  the  van- 
ow  nomadic  Wrdes,  wbich  at  difPt^rent  times  bore  «way  in  Northtru  Mon- 


ura  k  wemv  yrm  made  by  aome  Chlneae  Mtrtmomen  aeot  in  1«79  fcy  KliouTihi  to 

make  olm^uiu  in  Moi^olia,  at  tfai)  nqvest  of  tbe  iaaperUl  aatroaomcr  Kooo-cfaoo». 

kiiij^,  and  In  this  Chinese  report,  Kai-okorom  is  called  UJin,  that  is,  the  Black  CUu,  Un- 

roftanataly  for  th«  «a*dit  of  this  Chinese  observation,  there  \n  more  than  a  d»eree  of 

diAerenoe  bekween  the  heljht  of  the  pole  And  the  shadow  tt  the  gnomon,  which  is  «if. 

ficient  to  overthrow  all  the  authority  of  the  matiiematichms  employed  by  Kouo  cheoa- 

kiiig  to  fix  its  sitoation.     Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  history  oi^the  Mongols, 

wnttan  hi  Cbinne,  by  Yeuan-pMng,  is  a  map  of  Tartcry  and  the  Great  desert,  with  an 

acpUcaUoa  in  tiie  form  of  a  note  en  the  different  plaoea,  where  the  Momral  priooes  kepi 

their  court,  at  different  epochs.     Des  Guignes,  in  his  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turlc^ 

Ins  giTMi  two  itineraries  to  Karakorom,  from  Pi-low-tei  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 

"IK  northern  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ortoos  Tartars,  in  40^  87'  MJ"  N, 

aod  'r_Uing,yf.  of  Peking,  and  adds  the  remark,  that  th-ee  different  routes  well  ao- 

wrd  with  the  position  which  M.  D*Anville  has  assigned  Karakorom  in  hJs  maps.    Mr 

Remnsat  in  his  veiy  learned  memoir  on  the  site  of  Rarakorom,  having  compared  these 

loatjM  together,  and  with  the  chart  above  mentioned,  given  in  the  Chinese  history  of 

^  MoBgola,  and  the  explication  given  in  the  note  of  the  different  places  where  the 

Mongols  held  their  court  at  different  opoehs,  has  found,  in  addition  to  the  erroneous  as- 

tronemical  observation  of  the  Chinese  astronomers,  so  pompously  given  by  Gaubil  and 

Soaciet,  and  followed  so  implicitly  by  D'AnviUe,  that  the  two  routes  given  by  Des 


only  a  third  of  that  distance  tn  a  direct  line,  from  Pi-lou-tai,  and  that  in  a  country 
lat,  desert,  and  without  rivsrs,  and  consequently  where  the  wiudinjn  can  neither  be 
many  nor  creat.     X>es  Guides  has,  bcvides,  in  his  extract  from  the  Thang-chou,  fiom 
the  effect  of  carelessness  which  is  scarcely  conceivable,  nimbly  slipped  over  many  re- 
markable  particulars  there  contained,  and  passed,  tub  silentio,  over  aU  that  which  was 
niBcieBt  of  iteelf  to  prevent  mfaitake  wad  dispel  error.     The  part  which  he  has  siippres. 
sed,  is  as  follows :  To  the  £.  of  that  city,  (the  capital  of  the  Whey-hoo  or  Karakorom, ) 
are  oneolttvated  phnns.     To  the  W.  it  reclines  upon  the  mountain  Ou^te-kian,  to  the 
S.  it  tenches  the  hank  of  «he  river  Wen-kouen,  to  the  N.  6  or  700  ly  distant,  appears 
the  riTW  Siaii-4».    Upon  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  is  the  city  of  Sou  koneL     J  a 
foing  more  to  the  N.  and  a  little  to  the  £.  appear  mountains  -oovered  with  sno«r»  and 
foresto  of  pinea,  and  birches,  and  a  lake  with  many  springs.     At  the  two  sides  of  the 
0ii-te4dan,  ax«  the  rhrers  Wen-kooen  and  ToJo.     These  two  rivers  In  making  a  -great 
dfonit,  run  to  the  N.£.  from  the  capital  of  the  Whey-hoo,  and  nnite  at  the  distance 
of  500  ly.    To  the  N.£.  more  than  1000  ly  is  the  lake  Klu-lun,  the  four  sides  of  which 
are  peopled  by  the  Chi-weL     We  have  given  just  so  muoh  of  what  l>es  Guignes  has 
mpprcsmd  aa  Js.auiBcie&t  to  point  out  the  site  of  Karakorom.     The  position  4if  mount 
0»>te-kian  is  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  but  as  that  mountain  lay  to  the  W.  of  Karakorom, 
it  imdoubtedly  mads  a  part  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Altaian  mountains ;  and  there 
is  every  vsasoa  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  same  mountain  of  which  mention  is  mode  at 
the  coBuneoeemMnt  of  the  history  of  the  Whey-hoo,  under  the  .names  of  Yotoo-kiao, 
■nd  Toi^wey-ldan,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  very  names  are  none  other  than  varied 
alteiBtions  of  Tou-kin,  whloi  is  tliat  which  Matooanlin  has  given  to  the  mountain 
where  dwelt  the  Khagan  of  the  Turks.     It  was  about  the  environs  of  that  mountain 
when  the  Tchen-yoo  of  the  Heeong-noo  anciently  reigned,    'ilie  most  western  part  of 
this  mountain  Tu-kin,  is,  according  to  Gaubil,  about  50^  N.  and  17*  W.  of  Peking,  and 
the  chief  mountain  belonging  to  it,  in  46^  ha  and  14*  88'  W.  of  the  same  meridian,  and 
itomost  eaetem  part,  in  46*  N.  and  from  IS*  to  19^  W.  of  :that  same  city.     The  Wen« 
keuen  is  denrly  the  Orldmn,  a  name  which  the  Chinese  cannot  exactly  express,  and 
which  they  also  sometimes  call  Kouen  and  U'ang-ki.     The  Sian-o  Is  the  Sellngha. 
llenietini  the  To-lo,  then  can  be  jw  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  as  the  Toola.     The 
faaflHenoB  of  the  Wen-kbonen  (Orkhon)  and  To-lo  C^'<wU^  is  plaiced  at  500  ly,  or 
60  leagues  to  the  K.£.  of  Kacakoram,  and  the  Kiu-lun  lake  is  the  sen  of  Baikal.    If 
we  examine  the  fith  sheet  of  Chinese  Tartarv,  we  shall  find  the  rcgnains  of  a  plaee 
caUed  Talarho-kara-bal^aoun,  60  leagues  S.\V.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Orkhon  and 
Tooh^  which  seems  corrupted,  but  in  which  the  words  kara  (black),  and  iMfgajMin 
(dty  V  are  found,  which  eonrespond  to  those  of  the  Turkish  Kara-koroum  and  the  Chi- 
neee  Helin, « the  black  dty,*.or  <  city  of  the  black  river.'    ThU  plaise  is  in  47*  S»  84'  N. 
and  Ifif  81'  ao*  y/.  of  Pekiiw,  and  ISO  sef^mphical  miles  S.  W.  of  Oorga,  on  the  Toobw 
the  present,  capital  of  the  iwhalkhaa.     In  the  time  of  the  Mongols,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained some  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  we  see  Karakorom,  or  Holin,  situated 
to  the  £,  of  one  of  thebranches  of  the  Altai,  to  the  S.  of  the  iieUngft,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Urfchon,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Tools,  near  that  point  of  Tartary  where  the  rivers  di- 
^rge  to  different  seas.    It  would  prove  tedious  to  detail  all  the  proofr,  that  Karakorom 


maftrte  the  N.  of  the  position  aasi^ed  it  by  Gaubil,  Souciet,  and  D*Anville,  and 
that  it  was  very  probably  the  tame  with  the  ruined  city  of  Tal4rlto-k»r»rb«lgMQim,  a 
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golia,  which  aeems  to  have  been  peopled  anciently  with  Toorkish  as  wall 
as  with  Mongol  tribes :  sometiines  the  one  race  preirailed,  and  sometimea 
the  other.  Bat  whatever  dynasty  was  for  the  time  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
whether  the  Heeongnoo,  the  Wbey-Hoo,  the  Kin,  or  the  Mongols,  the  dif- 
ferent races  were  united  under  one  conqueror.  Bat  as  these  dynasties 
were  composed  of  princes,  or  tanyoos,  or  khans,  as  savage  and  illiterate  as 
their  subjects,  we  have  no  accounts  of  them  but  from  their  neighbours  the 
Chinese,  who  seem  never  to  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate 
one  race  from  another,  but  confounded  them  all  under  the  sweeping  appel- 
lation of  Ta-ise,  Hence  the  very  learned  but  faociful  Des  Guignes,  who 
knew  only  the  Eastern  Tartars,  or  Mandshoors,  and  the  Western  Tartars, 
or  the  Turks  and  Mongols,  believed  these  latter  to  be  the  same  race,  and 
that  the  Mongols  were  the  descendants  of  the  former,  whom  he  makes  to 

little  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Orkhon.  There  is  another  ruined  city  to  the  N.  of  this  and 
the  Orkhon,  named  Baieiri-Bottritou,  (the  Payeheri  Poriton  of  the  Jeeuits'  map,)  In 
4SP29WS,  and  IS"  29  W.  of  Pekinif,  which  may  aleo  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Karakorom.  It  is,  however,  bat  coi^ecture ;  for,  till  we  have  its  MonyoUaa 
name,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  its  identity,  the  names  in  the  num  being  Mandshoorian 
or  corrupted  Turldsh.  Uubruquis  traveraed  tlie  country  of  the  Caimans,  where  Khay- 
ouk  had  nis  residence,  and  purtuing  his  route  by  the  high  countru  towards  the  N.,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  the  great  khan,  ten  days*  journey  to  the  W.  of  the  country  of 
Onan  CkertMUf  widch  is  tlie  jtecutiar  and  true  counttyof  the  Moal  (Moneols),  where  was  the 
eouH  of  Kingiu  lliat  name  of  Onan  Cherule  has  been  well  restored  by  Fischer,  in  his 
history  of  Sberia,  who  saw  that  it  indicated  the  country  watered  by  the  two  riven, 
Onon  and  Kerulon,  or  Kerlon,  between  which  the  Mongols  actually  dwelt  Had  Kara- 
korom stood  whov  D'Anville  has  placed  it,  this  could  not  have  been  true.  Maroo 
Polo,  after  he  has  desoribed  the  cities  of  fikiutcheott,  Kantcheou,  and  Etxine,  places  to 
the  N.  of  this  last  ruined  city  a  great  sandy  desert  of  40  days*  Journey ;  and  after  haT- 


ing  passed  it,  savs  he,  we  arrive  at  the  city  of  Karakorom,  where  the  Tartars  drew 
their  origin.  These  40  days  required  to  pass  the  desert  are  unquestionably  a  great  ex- 
aggeration.    But  tliat  exaggeration  would  l>e  doubled  if  the  breadth  of  the  desert  <Miiy 


had  separated  Karakorom  from  Etzine,  and  if,  consequentlv,  these  two  dties  were  only 
100  leagues  distant  from  each  other,  as  these  are  delineated  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville. 
Fischer  placed  it  to  the  S.  of  the  Orkhon,  in  47*  N.  and  lOS*  E.,  whereas  we  have  seen 
that  it  lay  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.     But  his  conjecture  is  far  less  absurd  than  that  of 
D'Anville,  which  actually  placed  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kobi 
or  desert — a  most  unfit  place  for  either  a  camp  or  a  city.      Murray  has  fixed  its 
position  far  W.  in  the  country  of  the  Eluths,  in  Soongaria.     The  aanotator  of  Abul- 
ghazi  placed  it  near  the  sources  of  the  Jenisea  and  the  Selinga.     £bn  Said  and  Abul- 
Feda  vAaceA  it  in  lib"*  40*  K.  of  the  Fortunate  islands,  Al  Harair  in  115*  E.,  father  Ricci 
in  IT  W.  of  Peking,  and  father  Visdelou,  in  his  history  of  Tartary,  in  W  W.  of  the 
same  meridian.  Aconrding  to  a  Chinese  history  of  the  Mongols  by  Youanphing,  Holin^ 
or  Karakorom,  derived  its  name  of  Holin,  or  *  the  black  city,*  from  the  river  Ha-la- 
Holin,  and  that  it  was  built  bv  Pi-kia,  khan  of  the  Whey-Hoo,  who  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  8th  century  under  the  Tang  dynastv.    An  ancestor  of  Pi-kia,  named  Phon- 
sa,  of  the  family  of  l.<o-]oko,  was  chosen  for  the  first  time  to  be  the  khan  of  the  Whey- 
Hoo,  which  then  dwelt  on  the  Selinga  river;  but  he  fixed  his  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tools  in  638, — and  his  descendant,  Kou-lou-lou  Pi-kia,  fixed  his  camp,  in  75A, 
where  Uolin  or  Karakorom  afterwards  stood,  and  which  then  became  the  capital  of 
the  Whe^-Hoo,  as  afterwards  of  the  Karaites,  under  the  Vang  khan,  and  then  after- 
wards of  Zingis  Khagan  and  his  successors.  When  or  by  whom  Karakorom  was  finslly 
destroyed,  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the 
Eluths  and  Khrtlkhss.     liemusat  expected  to  find  a  full  account  of  the  site  of  Kara- 
korom in  the  Pian-i-tian,  or  foreign  geography  of  the  Mandshoors,  but  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed to  find  almost  nothing  on  the  subject,  after  a  rapid  reading  of  that  work, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  kindness  of  Klaproth,  who  lent  him  the  work, 
as  the  Dai-sin-i-toundchi,  it  seems,  is  not  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris.     But,  however 
dignified  it  might  be  as  the  rml  abode  of  the  khans  of  the  Whey-Hoo,  or  of  the 
Mongols,  it  was  still  but  a  vilhige,  less  than  the  town  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris, — 
and  the  whole  palace  of  Mangoo  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  Benedic- 
tine abbey.     It  then  contained  only  two  streets,  one  for  Chinese  mechanics,  and  ano- 
other  for  Mohammedan  traders ;  and  the  places  of  religious  worship,  as  one  Nestorian 
ehurch,  two  moschs,  and  twelve  Boodhlst  or  Shaman  temples,  may  in  some  degree^ 
as  Gibbon  remarks,  represent  the  number  and  degree  of  its  various  inhabitants.     Yet 
this  acute  and  critical  historian  seems  to  have  felt  no  difficulty  respecting  the  site  ot 
Karakorom,  but  to  have  reposed  parfect  confldenoe  In  the  oracular  mdsioos  of  D*  Aa- 
viUe  and  Des  Goignea, 
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be  the  Heeongnoo  of  the  Chhiese,  and  the  celebrated  Huns  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Mongols, 
were  jnet  so  many  appellations  of  the  same  nomadic  nation.     This  capital 
hlonder,  of  confounding  the  nomadic  trihes  of  Central  Asia  together  as 
one  mass,  as  speaking  the  same  language,  baring  the  same  generic  features, 
pervades  his  whole  work  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  indistinctness  of  his  Tartarian  geography,  ren- 
ders his  elaborate  and  erudite  work  of  comparatively  small  use.     The 
historic  period  of  MongoUc  history  does  not  commence  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  known  first  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
ti,  and  afterwards  of  Mongoo  or  Mongol,  from  the  predominant  tribe,  to 
which  their  hero  Zingis  belonged.     At  that  time  the  Mongols  were  sub- 
ject to  the  khan  of  the  Karaites,  called  the  Vang  khan,  or  sovereign  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolia,  and  who  was  himself  a  subject  of,  or 
tributary  to,  the  Kin  sovereigns  of  Northern  China,  as  the  very  term  inti- 
mates, Vang  being  the  Chinese  title  at  this  very  day  bestowed  on  tho  khan 
of  the  Khalkhas  by  the  present  Mandsboor  sovereigns  of  China.     This 
Kandte  prince  held  his  court,  such  as  it  was,  at  Karakorom ;  and  as  his 
horde  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ha-la-Ho-Iin  Orkhon,  or  '  black  river,' 
it  probably  derived  the  appellation  of   Karaite,  or  *  black  horde,'  from 
that  circumstance,  or  *  the  people  of  the  black   river.'     The   father  of 
Temujin  (his  real  name,  for  that  of  Ziogis  Khagan  was  his  subsequent 
title)  Yesakai  reigned  over  13  hordes,  whose  united  numbers  compos- 
ed about  SO  or  40,000  families,  who  fed  their  flocks  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  that  environ  the  sources  of  the  Kerlon,  the  Tools,  and  the 
Onon.     Temujin   himself  was  bom  in  1162,  on  a  mountain  near  the 
Ooon,  and  was  first  called,  according  to  the  Chinese,  Kyewen,  but  after- 
wards Temujin,  from  the  chief  of  another  Mongol  horde,  whom  Yesukai 
hsd  vanquished.     Temujin  having  lost  his  father  when  a  boy,  two-thirds 
of  his  paternal  hordes  refused  to  obey  him,  and  at  the  age  of  13  he  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field  against  his  rebellions  subjects.     The  future 
conqueror  of  Asia  was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to 
misfortune,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  had  established  his  &me  and  his  do- 
mbion  over  all  the  circumjacent  tribes,  and  at  last  defeated  the  Vang  Khan 
himself  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  between  the  Toola  and  Kerlon,  and  the 
sktdl  of  the  vanquished  khan,  enchased  in  silver,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Temujin,  with  its  face  to  the  door,  as  a  warning  to  the  boldest  of  his 
foes.    This  victory  put  him  in  possession  of  Karakorom,  and  all  the  do- 
mmions  of  the  Vang  Khan,  a  prince  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
bad  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  though 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  both  of  the  title  and  the 
letters,  as  the  Vang  Khan  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write.    His  sub- 
sequent victory  over  the  khan  of  the  Naimans  in  the  mountains  of  Khang- 
gsi  confirmed  his  power,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  future  iuMtallation 
oader  the  appellation   of  Zingis  Khagan,  *  the  most  great  khan/     This 
solemn  act  was  performed  in  the  year  1206,  in  a  general  kourouUai  or 
diet  held  near  the  head  of  the  Onun,  between  it  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Kerlon.     There,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude^  Temujin, 
•eated  on  an  eminence,  made  a  speech  exactly  adapted  to  their  taste  and 
feelings.     The  multitude  then,  by  their  khans,  set  him  on  a  black  felt 
carpet  spread  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  person  appointed  to  give  their 
itt&age  told  him  that  his  power  came  from  God,  who  would  not  fail  to 
ptosper  him  in  case  be  ruled  well,  but  if  he  ruled  otherwise  he  would 
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render  himself  as  miserable  as  tne  black  felt  on  which  he  sat  intimated  to 
him.     After  this  remonstrance,  seven  khans  lifted  him  np  with  an  air  of 
ceremony,  and  bore  him  to  a  throne  prepared  for  the  ocrasion  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly.     Then  they  proclaimed  him  the  supreme  khan  of  all  the 
Mongol  tribes,  and  performed  the  nine  prostrations  in  token  of  the  roost 
profound  obedience ;  after  which  all  the  multitude  did  the  same,  with 
aodaroations  of  joy.     To  render  the  ceremony  more  impressive  on  the 
uninstructed  and  superstitious  multitude,  a  naked  Shaman  prophet,  pre* 
pared  for  the  occasion,  came  into  the  assembly,  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  declared  that  he  came  from  heaven,  whither  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
on  a  white  horse  to  converse  with  the  Deity,  to  tell  him  that  henceforth 
he  should  take  the  name  of  Zingis  or  '  the  moat  great,'  and  order  his  sub- 
jects to  call  him  so,  and  predicted  at  the  same  time  that  all  his  posterity 
should  be  khans  from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  God  had  given 
the  whole  earth  to  the  son  of  Yesoukfti.     The  Chinese  accounts  do  not, 
like  those  of  the  western  historians,  Abulghazi  and  De  La  Croix,  say  that 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  as  if  these  were 
two  distinct  nations;  for  these  latter  were,  according  to  De  La  Croix 
himself,  called  Soo-Mongols  or  Water-Mongols,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  Tartars,  and,  moreover,  dwelt  alongst  the  Onon  river,  and  as  far  S.E. 
as  the  Biur-Noor,  called  Biurnavir  in  Abulghazi,  who,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  Mongol  language  and  geography,  makes  it  a  country  and  not  a  lake. 
From  the  date  of  Temujin's  installation  in  1206  as  supreme  khan,  the 
Chinese  historians  commence  the  era  of  the  Mongol  empire,  and  the  Ywen 
dynasty.     Zingis  now  commenced  a  career  of  victory  and  conquest  un- 
paralleled, save  by  those  of  Alexander,  in  all  precedii^^  history,  to  narrate 
which  would  require  a  volume.    By  his  own  arms  and  those  of  his  generals 
he  successively  reduced  all  the  hordes  who  roamed  between  the  wall  of 
China  and  the  Wolga,  whether  of  ilongol  or  Turkish   descent.     The 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Oigoors  submitted  voluntarily  to  his  arms,  and  this 
event  was  soon  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kin  empire.     Zingis  was 
now  become  sole  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord  of  many  millions 
of  shepherds  and  robbers,  who,  conscious  of  their  united  strength  and  their 
own  poverty,  were  impatient  to  seize  the  wealth  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, the  indnstriouH,  but  un warlike  Chinese.     The  ancestors  of  Zingis 
had,  in  common  with  their  rival  khans,  been  tributaries  of  the  Kin  empe- 
rors, the  Altoun  khans  of  the  western  historians,  and  even  Zingis  himself. 
He  now  not  only  refused  the  usual  tribute,  but  also,  by  the  mouth  of  an 
envoy,  demanded  tribvte  and  homage  from  the  son  of  heaven  to  the  lord 
of  nations.     On  the  refusal  of  the  Kin  monarch,  Zingis,  with  his  innu- 
merable squadrons  of  Mongol  cavalry,  pierced  on  all  sides  the  feeble  ram- 
part of  the  great  wall.    Ninety  cities  were  stormed  or  starved  by  the  fiitrce 
invaders,  ten  only  escaped^  and  the  invasion  was  seconded  by  the  revolt  of 
lOOyOOO  Keetans,  who  guarded  the  frontier  oii  the  side  of  Lyautong.   The 
son  of  heaven  felt  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  lord  of  the  shepherd 
race,  and  a  princess  of  the  celestial  house  ;  SOOO  horses,  500  yondis,  as 
many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  procured  a  short  respite.     In 
his  second  expedition,  Zingis  compelled  the  Kin  emperor  to  retire  beyond 
the  Yellow  river  to  a  more  southern  residence.     Peking  sustained  a  long 
and  laborious  siege,  but  was  finally  taken  by  mining,  and  the  conflagration 
of  the  palace  lasted  above  30  days.     China  was  desolated  by  war  and  in- 
ternal discord,  and  the  five  northern  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire 
of  Zingis.    Turning  his  arms  to  the  W.,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Eastern 
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Toorktstaun,  then  subject  to  the  Kara-Keetans,  till  his  prog^ress  wan  ter- 
tninated  by  the  range  of  the  western  Imans.     In  that  direction  his  do- 
minions bordered  on  those  of  Mohammed,  sultann  of  Karassm,  who,  by  a 
rash,  unjust,  and  inhuman  deed,  proroked  the  resentment  of  Zinj^,  and  the 
invasion  of  western  Asia.    A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants,  sent  by  Zingis  to  open  up  a  commercial  intercourse 
H'ith  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes,  were  arrested  and  mur« 
Hercd  at  Otrar  by  the  command  of  Mohammed  himself,  or,  as  others  relate, 
by  order  of  Gayer  Khan,  the  governor.     The  number  of  merchants  thus 
massacred  is  stated  by  others  at  4>50.     Only  one  escaped  to  carry  back 
the  relation  of  the  horrid  deed  to  the  Mongol  conqueror,  who  sent  three 
ambassadors  to  the  snitaun  to  demand  satisfaction,  which  vtbb  hot  onlv 
denied,  but  even  the  ambassadors  themselves  were  murdered.  It  was  not  till 
aftc»r  this  denial,  and  fresh  murder  of  persons  whose  legantine  character  is 
held  sacred  amongst  all  civilized  nations,  till  after  he  had  prayed,  and 
fasted,  and  wept  three  successive  days  on  a  mountain,  that  Zingis  had  re- 
course to  arms,  and  invaded  the  Western   Asia.     Mankind  have  been 
doomed  to  suffer  much  from  the  ambition,  the  ingratitude,  the  injustice, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  oppression  of  princes ;  but  nowhere,  in  all  the  page 
of  recorded  events,  did  the  human  race  suffer  so  much  as  did  Western 
Asia  from  the  conduct  of  Mohamm^,  and  more  than  600  years  have  not 
yet  lieen  able  to  repair  the  ruin  of  this  Scythian  irruption.    Above  700,000 
warriors,  fierce  for  victory,  and  conquest,  and  plunder,  and  blood,  com- 
posed the  congregated  host  of  khans  and  tribes  which  marched  under  the 
banners  of  the  modem  Attila,  and  the  famed  field  of  Karakoo  decided  the 
fate  of  Mohammed  and  the  destiny  of  Asia ;  more  than  160,000  Karasmiahs 
bit  the  dust,  and  Mohammed  himself,  astonished  at  the  number  and  valour 
of  the  shepherd- warriors,  fled  from  the  scene  of  combat,  convinced,  but 
too  late,  of  his  fatal  mistake.     Unable  longer  to  contend  in  the  open  field 
with  such  veteran  foes,  he  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier  garrisons, 
hoping  that  the  barbarians,  however  invincible  in  the  field,  would  be  une- 
qual to  the  task  of  besieging  and  taking  towns.     But  in  this  expectation 
he   was  also  mistaken.     In  their  two  wars  with  China,  the  Mongols  had 
been  well  schooled  in  the  science  of  sieges,  and  Zingis,  who  was  as  know- 
ing as  he  was  ambitious  and  brave,  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  en- 
gineers skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fully  competent,  as  things  then 
stood,  to  direct  and  manage  the  operations  of  a  siege.     One  city  after 
another  was  taken  by  the  victorious  Mongols  in  spite  of  every  effort  of 
defence,  and  the  successive  sieges  of  Otrar,  Jund,  Zarauk,  Tashkunt, 
Tonkat,  Khocjund,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Oorgunge,  Fenakunt,  Termed, 
Balkh,  Baumeeaun,  Saganak,  Uzkund,  Talcan,  Maroo,  Nesa,  Herat,  Nee- 
shapoor,  Noor,  Damghaun,  Kaender,  Ghazna,  and  Kandahar,  swell  the 
page  of  conquest  and  blood,  and  attest  the  patience,  and  skill,  and  prow- 
ess, of  the   modem  Scythians.      The  destractive  inroads  of  the  fierce 
Attila  and  his  desolating  Huns,  who  boasted  that  the  thicker  the  grass, 
the  easier  it  is  mown,  and  that  it  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  once  their 
horses  had  trod,  are  not  once  to  be  compared  to  those  of  his  successor 
Zingis :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  from  the  Beloor  to  the  Caspian, 
and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  a  tract  adorned  with  the  habitations  ot 
man,  and  with  the  arts  and  labours  of  millions,  was  so  completely  ruined, 
a»  not  even  yet  to  have  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  direful  visitation, 
this  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  Divine  wrath.     The  downfall  and  death  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  ruin  of  his  house,  are  but  a  poor  atonement  for  tbose 
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eafemme*  wliid»  his  eiNidiiet  prodnced.     Could  the  rak  w£  Us 
ihe  adantties  of  Arfa  Ittve  been  avierted  by  a  fawsm  ss,  k  wwdd 
been  accomplHhed  by  tbM  of  bk  «m  the  heroic  Gdoleddba, 
Takmr  repeatedly  checked  the  Mongok  Ia  the  ciecr  of 
k^aBfaefoi^t  le  the  beake  of  the  Indua,  be  waa  uppifiid  hy 
■Miabio  hoBty  till»  m  the  kst  moment  of  despeir,  he  giiamsd  Ini 
the  wm,  eanam  eoe  of  the  broadert  and  moat  rapid  of  the  riren  of 
the  admiratifin  and  appUmse  of  7'^^f^  hiandf  i 

If  by  a  mortal  ana,  hi«  father**  tbfmw 
QwM  W  drfiwilH,  *tww  »y  Ma 


R  waf  heM  d»  Biangak,  Uke  the  aoldieia  of  AloMndrr  oa  die  haaka  of 
Ae  HyphaMy  weaiy  inth  anrehing  and  figfating^  and  UiadeB  with  weahh, 
siglwd  fear  the  cnjeyamnt  of  their  native  homea»  and  Ziagis  lelnctanily  oim- 
aanted  ta  kad  them  back.  Eacambered  with  the  apoib  of  Aaia»  he  aleariy 
maaaaed  back  fak  ateps,  recromed  the  Hindookooel^  and 
d»  Onm  aad  the  laxartea,  wheie  be  waa  joined  by  two  of  hk 

he  had  aeni  to  sabdoe  Wettera  IVraia.     TheK  had  acconpfiahed 
anaad,  and  an  thek  retara  bad  tiampled  on  the  Geoigian  and  Can- 
cakan  BMaataineen  who  bad  dated  to  (^^loee  thek  march,  pamr id  the 
gams  of  Dcrbend,  travaned  the  desert  of  Asttacan,  croased  the  Volga,  the 
Jaidk,  asid  the  Yeai^  and  accomplished  the  eatare  drcnit  of  the  C^t^^* 
sea, '  a  fmtt  arbkh,  ia  the  history  of  military  marches,  had  never  been  at- 
tempted, and  baa  aever  been  npceted*    The  return  of  Zingk  to  bk  aative 
Moi^alm  waa  soon  followed  by  the  coaqaest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya,  called 
Tsagal  hy  the  weetem  historians,  a  Tartar  monarchy,  which  bad  sahnated 
nigh  880  yean,  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  China,  and  comprehended  nmet  of 
the  piwince  of  Shensee,  the  country  of  the  Ortoos  Mongols,  the  oooatry 
of  Kokonor,  and  what  k  now  called  the  province  of  Kansoo,  N.W.  of  Shen- 
aee,  and  the  oenntfy  of  the  See-fim  or  Too-fan.     Thk  conquest  was  ac- 
ooBBphshed  in  two  campaigns,  and  the  cities  of  Etzine,  Kampion  or 
Ning^ya,  the  capital,  Khyayuquan,  Kanchew,  Snchew,  Ganchew,  See- 
laeaag,  lingchew,  Sbachew,  Quachew,  Hechew,  and  Sining,  were  suc- 
cessivdy  reduced,  and  Lee-hyen,  the  last  monarch,  who  had  suciendeied 
at  discretion,  and  gone  to  make  hk  humble  submission  to  the  victor,  was 
slmn,  with  all  hk  femily  aad  domestics,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  hk  ciqiital, 
Ning-hya,  whidi  was  given  iq>  to  indiscriminate  plunder  by  the  inhuman 
Moagok.     Not  two  in  a  hundred,  acc<Mrding  to  the  Chinese,  escaped  the 
general  massacre ;  the  plains  of  Heea  were  sown  with  dead  bodies,  and  the 
caves,  mountains,  and  woods,  filled  with  misersbk  people,  who  fled  thither 
to  escape  the  destroying  sword  of  Zingis.     Tlie  entire  ruin  of  the  Too- 
fen,  once  a  powerful  slate  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  Sechwen  and  Shensee, 
waa  consummated  in  iliat  of  lleea  in  1227,  and  finished  the  sanguinary 
cateer  of  the  ferocious  Zittgisi  who  died  a  few  days  after  he  had  ordered 
the  murder  of  the  king  of  ilQ«a  with  all  his  kmily.     Thk  took  place  in 
the  21st  of  hk  reign,  and  66tli  of  hk  age,  full  of  years  and  sanguinary 
glory.     He  was  possessed  of  all  the  properties  which  constitute  a  hero. 
But  bk  genius,  l^te  that  of  heroes,  was  not  the  genius  of  benevolence,  hut 
of  blofNl;  it  was  genius  guided  by  boundless  ambition,   and  the  love 
of  domination ;  and  the  last  moments  of  his  exktence  were  spent  in  ex- 
hotting  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of  China.     Never  before  had 
anch  a  conqueror  appeared  on  the  stage  of  time.     His  conquests  far  out- 
etripped  those  of  the  hero  of  Macedou  and  the  Arabian  conquerors  both 
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for  rapidity  «wi  exkmty  w  diey  odraded  m  b  fengkiuUMl  4me€Am  fron 
tiM  «ea  cf  Efliteni  Tarlaiy  to  ouMmt  Za^Mflb  mkI  fnom  the  WkuighQ  4o 
tlie  frozan  Te|^ions  4>f  «be  aortli.     Hence  be  is  <w«tli  justice  •eknovMged 
in  dm  nepect  tedw  (he  greatest  prince  that  ever  filled  a  tbrone*  f>r  wWlded 
tlie  aceptre  tff  iaperiri  power.;  and  it  nras  in  the  poide  of  victory  «Mi  coa- 
qnest,  that  tlM>aon  of  an  obsoara  khan,  and  the  kbaa  of  a  petty  trilie,  was 
believed  to  te  the  deaceDdant  of  the  gode,  and  to  have  derived  Im  eaist- 
enoe  froan  the  Munaeaiaile  ooooeptioD  of  the  vii^gin  Alankaira.     B«Mt  thene 
can  be  no  donbt  that  as  -a  hero  he  fills  the  highest  nicke  in  the  temple  of 
eangninary  fame ;  for  tiie  Chinese  hisloriaos  tell  im,  thitt  in  the  tet  J4 
years  of  bis  reign,  or  from  1206  to  1220,  B.  C^  there  w«re  1347  myoMida 
or  18,470,<)00  persons  slain  by  this  inhuman  oonqneror ;  and  if  this  be  an 
exaggeration,  4iey  mw  aupponed  in  st  by  >aM  the  bistonMis  of  Westani 
Asia.    After  bis  deaih,  the  tide  of  victory,  conquest,  and  death,  continuai 
to  fiow  for  ^8  years  witli  nndiminished  violence ;  for  iha  Mongols  snb- 
«lned  aknoet  tbe  whole  of  Asia,  and  the  half  of  Europe.   The  Kin  dynasty 
of  Northern  Cbioa  was  annibihrted  m  12S4  by  Oktay,  «be  fon  and  amc* 
cessor  of  Zingis.     Tbe  dynasty  of  die  Song,  which  poasessed  tbe  largest 
and  best  pait  of  China,  called  Mangee,  w  the  aontfa,  aorvived  for  45  y««a 
tbe  foil  of  tbe  Kin.     The  celebnAed  Mengkong,  general  of  tbe  Sang^  was 
wiule  he  lived  tbe  support  of  that  dynasty  and  of  Chineae  ind^pondenee, 
and  for  more  than  12  years  kept  tbe  Mongols  completely  at  bay.    Bat  bis 
death  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Song,  as  they  bad  not  a  commander  to  fiU  his 
place,  and  tbe  Mongols  made  oentinual  tbongb  tardy  progress,  till  in  127fi^ 
tbe  last  emperor,  an  infant,  petished  in  tbe  waves,  and  an  the  anns  of  bis 
genera],  and  tbe  whole  -empire,  from  the  wall  of  China  to  tbe  froiuieis  of 
Tonlong,  submitted  to  Knblay  Khan,  tbe  greatest  prmee  of  the  Ynnen 
dynasty.     The  circunijacent  kingdoms  of  Kma,  Tonking,  Cochin  Chinoy 
llbet,  and  Bnrmah,  were  reduced  to  differant  degrees  of  tribute  and  obe* 
dience  by  tbe  effort  or  terror  of  the  Mongolian  anns.     ia  125&,  the  tS.W. 
part  of  Tumian,  bordering  on  Tibet  and  dannab,  and  then  sadepandent, 
was  subdued,  together  with  Tibet  itself,  by  UulyangAtiotay,  tbe  Moagol 
general.     These  conquests  consumed  fifve  years,  mid  of  100,000  Mongols^ 
whom  Hulyang-Hotay  took  with  him  to  Yunnan,  not  20,000  retaraed* 
In  that  expe^tion  he  conquered,  after  quittmg  Tibet,  tbe  countries  of 
Karadjang,  or  *  black  men,'  Tchagaa-djang,  or  <  white  men,'  the  Lolosy  aha 
Abe,  and  the  A-lou,  and  subdued  5  fortresses,  3  too,  fanr  principsflitiea 
(kiun),  and  87  tribes  of  barbarians.     M  I2M,  Persia  was  subdued  by 
Hooltdkoo,  Bagdad  stormed  and  sacked,  and  tbe  last  kbabf  Moiaoam  una 
put  to  death.  But  the  complete  extirpation  of  tbe  assaasias  of  Roodbar  by 
the  sword  of  Hodlakoo  was  a  service  to  maiddnd.     Tbe  tide  roBed  on  to 
the  W.  to  Armenia  and  AnatoKa,  bodi  of  wbich  were  subdued,  and  the 
last  sultaun  of  the  house  of  Seljook  was  extirpated  by  tbeUaun  of  Persia, 
tbe  successor  of  Hoolakoo.     A  curious  joumid  of  tbe  marab  of  tioolakoo^ 
from  Karakorom  to  Kaswin,  is  given  ^y  general  Kokan,  and  pseaerved  ia 
the  Chinese  history  of  the  Mongols.     It  appears  fitom  ibat  itiasiary,  that 
the  army  crossed  tbe  Khanggai  or  AHaian  range,  wifieb  ooonpied  seven 
days'  march,  and  that  the  road  from  Karakorom  oontinaed  to  aaoand  the 
whole  way  for  the  space  Of  500  ly  or  50  leagues,  at  tbe  end  of  which  it 
begins  to  descend.     The  Kfaanggai  is  represented  as  'oacremely  ooM,  aad 
that  in  the  greatest  beats  tbe  snow  never  disappears.     The  whole  way  is 
mountainous  and  rocky,  and  there  are  a  vast  abundance  of  pines.     In 
1235,  the  Mongols  under  Batoo,  grandson  of  Zingis,  500,000 
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X.W.  «f  the  Cas^an,  and  nA 

•qnadroiiSy 
ofkMigitade.    The 
the  kingdonM 
leceMes  of 
of  Ranis  was  ef- 
bid  in  asiiesy  and  the 
So  f— mlult  was  the  sab- 
compelled,  as 
it  humbly  to  the 
prostrations  to 
of  h  fidl  down,  to  lick 
of  lignits,  Bstoo 
^r€rwttd  thedokes  of  SOesa,  the  Polish  psbtasea^  and  the  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  oider,  and  iOed  niw  svhs  wkh  ^  r^k  ens  of  the  slain. 
Honii^vy  next  ahared  s  woise  faie,  iar  the  C^paihiBBi.  like  the  wall  of 
Chias,  pniT^  bitt  s  faebk  banier  to  these  hahsMs  of  the  East.     The 
whole  ooonby  was  lost  in  s  day,  and  dEpopobted  in  s  snnuner,  sod  tho 
of  dties  and  chnrAes  were  ootcred  with  the  haaes  of  the  Hangarians, 
rtpiafed  the  aias  of  iheir  Taildih  aacftwi.     Giaa,  to  the  S.  of  the 
the  metropoiis  of  the  coantiy,  was  W.aiAid,  atonned,  and 
takcB  by  the  Mongols,  who  had  ciaamd  the  rirer  oa  the  ioe,  aad  of  all  the 
cities  aad  foftreaaes  of  Hangary  three  only  sarrired  this  dreadfal  calamity, 
sad  Bela,  their  anfortaaate  Boaareh,  hid  his  head  asHmgiii  the  islsnds  of 
the  Adristic     The  Moagols  adwaaeed  as  £v  as  Newstadt,  aear  Vienna,  bat 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  s  Gcnasa  snay  asTed  the  pboe,  as  the  Mongols 
Rtrested  6oa  the  Daaahe  to  the  Volga*  wsstiag  in  their  way  the  sdjsoent 
of  Boaais,  Serris,  sad  Bal^im>    A  ftasiiin  fisgitiTe  csnied  the 
of  iavasisa  to  Swadca  sad  the  iiason  aaiioas  of  Uk  Bskic,  snd  the 
the  sppiosih  of  the  Tsitsis,  sad  so  great  was  this  teiror 
the  iibiiiniili  of  Golhea  (Swadca)  aad  Fricdaad  were  pieTented 

to  6A  off  the  English  coast,  and  as  there 
tha  price  of  hnii^  fell  so  k»w  that  50  of  these  coald 
£fCB  the  poor  aad  frooen  regioas  of  the  north  at- 
s  hor^  of  15,000  £uailies  was  led  by 
of  Batao^  iato  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  in  1242, 
TohoUoy  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  Cossack  Yenaook  TimoioL  Nothing 
m  s  latoad  msich  to  attack  the  capital  of 
firsm  the  honon  of  s  siege,  or  the  still 
Sana.  Bat  the  tary  of  the  tempest  at 
the  tide  of  caaq|aest  gisdaslly  recoiled,  snd  the  barbarous 
of  Coabal  Asm  wsfo  ftsally  aaahle  to  preaerre  what  they  had  wou. 
tfe  Toertaeh  or  Moagol  honles,  call  them  which  we  will, 
by  a  ssagaiasry,  asvsge,  snd  destmctire 
eveiy  thing,  bat  repsir  aocluBg.  When  the  Mongols 
of  the  Kin,  sad  coaqaered  the  northern  prorinces 
proposed,  not  ia  the  hoar  of  rictory  snd  passion, 
to  exterminate  all  the  inhnbitants  of  these 
aad  caaffflt  the  nrhole  of  the  land  into  psstnre  snd  hunting- 
ftaaadii  Bat  lias  iahamna  mcasare  srss  prsTenled  by  the  wisdom  aud 
Irssjarir  ^rff  oaw  mMk  Ydse  Chmrtrry.  a  Keetsn  by  birth  snd  s  msndsrin  by 
l^  r»ptcncaicd  to  hb  ssfsge  master,  the  inhnmsn  Ziogis,  that  the 
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four  proTinceB  he  already  possessed,  Petcbelee,  Shantong,  Sbansee,  and 
Lyantong,  woald  annually  produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  500,000 
ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces  of  silk,  and 
that  it  was  a  much  wiser  measure  to  preserve  an  industrious  populadou, 
and  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  by  moderate  taxation,  than  to  massacre 
them.  Hb  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  counBels  of  this  friend  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind  saved  the  lives  of  unoffending  and  industrious 
millions.  It  is  a  perfect  refreshment  to  one  wearied  out  with  the  san- 
guinary tales  of  victory,  blood,  conquest,  and  destruction,  to  find  such  a 
character.  It  is  one  of  those  green  spots  in  the  desert  of  detailed  warfare, 
which  delights  from  contrast  to  the  surrounding  cheerless  waste.  The 
counsels  of  this  man,  who  for  30  years  was  the  prime  minister  of  Zengis 
and  Oktay,  that  at  length  humanized  the  victors,  and  made  them,  of  sa- 
^-Bges,  civilized,  and  inspired  them  with  a  love  of  the  science  and  arts  of 
their  conquered  subjects ;  and  the  reign  of  Kublay  Khan  is  the  only  bright 
spot  in  the  gloomy  annals  of  the  Mongols.  Yet  this  great  prince  became 
a  convert  to  the  atheistical  system  of  Boodh,  and  a  dupe  of  the  Tibetian 
lamas  and  Chinese  bonzas.  His  successors  on  the  throne  of  Khan-Baligh 
polluted  the  palace  i^th  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  (the  usual  bane  of  oriental 
despots),  physicians,  and  astrologers,  whilst  13  millions  of  their  subjects 
perished  by  famine  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  in  1334,  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Mongol  emperor,  Shun-tee  In  1352,  Hong-voo,  the  founder 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  commenced  a  successful  rebellion  in  the  province  of 
Kyanggnan.  His  original  name  was  Choo,  a  man  of  low  origin,  and  a 
servant  of  a  Bonzaic  monastery,  but  one  whose  character  admirably  fitted 
him,  in  this  political  juncture,  to  overturn  a  degenerate  and  worthless  dy- 
nasty, which  he  accomplished,  after  a  warfare  of  16  years,  in  1368,  and 
drove  the  Mongols  quite  out  of  all  China,  and  their  emperors  were  hence- 
forth loet  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert.  His  second  successor,  Yong-loo, 
in  three  successive  expeditions,  drove  the  Mongols  beyond  the  Kerlon,  the 
Toola,  and  the  Amoor,  into  the  mountains  of  Kinggan.  The  Mongols 
never  ceased,  however,  to  make  inroads  into  China  and  recover  their  lost 
empire,  but  all  proved  unsuccessful,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  these  irrup- 
tions after  1582,  but  they  have  since  lived  quietly,  feeding  their  flocks  after 
the  manner  of  their  rude  ancestors,  previous  to  the  era  of  their  great 
foander  Jenghis  Khan.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Khalkhas  has 
already  been  discussed. 


CHAP.  II.— SOUTHERN  MONGOLIA,  OR  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 

SHARRA  OR  YELLOW  MONGOLS. 

m 

This  is  a  very  large  region,  extending  from  the  124th  degree  to  the  142d 
degree  of  longitude  £.  of  Ferro,  and  from  the  38th  to  the  47th  de- 
gree of  N.  latitude,  so  that  its  length,  from  the  borders  of  Mandshooria  on 
the  £.,  to  the  parts  over  against  Ningbya  on  the  W.,  is  full  900  British 
miles,  and  600  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  though  not  every  where  so  broad, 
as  may  be  seen  on  consultmg  the  maps  of  Da  Halde.  As  we  mean  to  be 
very  brief  on  this  part  of  Mongolia,  we  shall  merely  give  a  short  abstract 
of  its  geography  and  other  things  pertaining  to  it,  without  entering  into 
formal  details.  This  tract  lies  entirely  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Sbamo  or 
great  desert,  which  separates  it  from  the  territories  of  the  Khalkhas,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mandshoors,  and  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  walL 
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1  the  great  ancartar  of  the  preaent  dj« 
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Peking:  and  herethe  Biitiah  einbaaay  »aa  en- 
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~  Hayiahan  FSra,  47*  15^  N.  and  6*  30^  £. 


iu  E.  lang.  of  I^BkilH^«l — The  yajwioms  ooenpoae  bat  one  standard,  and 
*M«r  district  bceina  6wa  the  &  side  of  the  Sira  Moren,  in  43*  37'  N.  and 
^   E.  of  F^inir- — 04aa  is  dueiy  inhalHted  akmgst  the  banks  of  the  Nar- 

riv«lel%  fti  the  Shakft-Kol,  fiJl  mto  it  42*  15'  N. 
Mv^.    H«rein41*15'N.areaeenthenun8offtcityGaUed 
Iieren»  on  a  aaB^l  atunniUil  which  entera  the  Talin*Ho. 
"^^aian  and  Ohai^  thangh  hr  leas  tfaaa  Korchin,  which  k  a  large  pro- 
«aMndlag  fav  d^graea  from  S.  lo  N.  and  three  from  W.  to  K  are 
hvliar  thaft  is»  being  intenpened  with  ahrabby  hiU^  aopplyiqg 
mr  fM*  asd  ahannding  with  gaaa^  oipedally  qnaila. 

three  canintrie%  along  with  Tnriieda»  are  aandy  and  very  cold. 
|[^m4  cempaaos  two  aiandard%  and  they  darell  dneiy  beyond  tbe  river 

the  nuns  of  Modion  Uotna.     It  extends  S.  to  the 
^  ChiHw  £»  to  the  paUande  of  Lyantoqg,  and  N.  to  Hare  PBiychaag. 
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N-  •f  Ae  ffftt*  Knj^i  Kcw  (iew  uimm  a  strak  ov  defile)  are  the  territo- 
fiia^  temerly  pwrt  ef  Korchen  and  Oniiioty  bvil  now  c«nv«rted  into  a  fo- 
B8at»  where  Uie  empefer  hunts  am)  has  seTenl  pleasme  henaaa  Kept  Kew 
b  the  gale  called  Kapki  hy  the  BesiiaBa,  and  ia  in  40°  42^  15*  N.  and  0<» 
39"  V  £•  of  Pekinff.  N.  of  this  gate  are  the  districts  of  Onhiot,  Ke- 
chikteo^  P^e»  Sharet,  Uehu-Mnchin,  Ant-Koiehin,  and.  Abu-hanar* 
Oahiet  has  two  standards  oo  the  rirer  Irikin,  42^  SO^  N.  and  2*  £.  of 
Peking. — PartM  contains  two  standards^  and  its  principal  place  Is  oa  the 
Hara  Mwen,  which  falls  into  the  Sira  Mvett,  43**  36'  N.  and  2<^  14"  £•  of 
Pehiag.  This  district  is  larger  than  Oiditot,  hat  has  hut  a  poor  aotl. 
KeehiktiB  contains  two  standards,  and  its  diief  station  is  eat  a  saudl  stream 
ninnrog  N.E.  to  the  Sira  Mnren.  49*  N.  and  1°  KV  E.  of  do« — Ucku 
MucMn  baa  two  standards  along  the  Halgar  Pira,  44^  45^  N.  and  V  KV 
EL  of  dow — Slunrot  has  also  two  standards,  simI  is  inhahbed  chiefly  towards  the 
confluence  of  the  Lahan  Pira  and  Sira  Mnren,  43*  3(K  N.  ¥  2&  E.  Am- 
korchin  has  hot  one  banner,  which  resides  on  the  Amkondnlon  river,  45* 
3<y  N.  0^  28"  £r— u^dnAiiiiar  haa  two  ataiidaids>  and  ia  beat  inhabited  about 
theTaalNoof,43*S0;N.a*28'E.  Within  this  second  diriaba,  going  al- 
most  due  N.  from  Knpi  Kew,  aone  towns  are  found,  and  the  nana  of  some 
considerable  cities,  as  Ilaa  Hotan,  Pero  Hetnn,  Knrta  Hotun,  and  Chan 
Nayman  Same  Hotany-^all  on  the  Shangta  rirer.  The  last  of  these  seema 
to  have  been  the  city  of  Shangta,  called  by  the  Chinese  Kay-ping-foo, 
and  bailt  by  Kublay  Khai^  who  denominated  it  Shangtn,  or  the  *•  high 
court,'  and  was  the  sanuner  resid«Me  of  the  Ywen  -dynasty,  who  in  win- 
ter dwelt  at  Peking.  It  belongs  to  the  country  of  Korchin,  and  is  the 
Ciaodoo  of  Marco  Polo.  Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  gate  Chang-kya^ 
kew  is  a  country  which  was  conqneriBd  by  the  emperor  Kanghee,  and 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Chinese  empeimsk  These  lands,  and  all  the 
rest  alongst  the  great  wall,  are  occupied  by  fiwmers  bdonging  to  his  celes- 
tial majesty,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  several  Tartar  lords.  Here 
are  Mongols  ^  difieient  countries  arranged  under  three  standards, 
and  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  are  therefore 
not  reckoned  among  the  49  Mongol  hnmers.  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the 
countries  of  the  Mongol  priacaa,  of  Whachit,  Sonhiot,  Sabahay,  and 
Twinchooa. —  Whmchit  has  two  standards,  near  the  Cherin  Pira,  44*  6' 
N.  (T  45'  Yw^^onhwi  has  two  standards,  and  the  principal  station  is  near 
a  lake  in  42*  29^  T  by  observation,  and  1*  28'  W.  of  Peking^— il6aAay 
has  two  standards,  which  encamp  about  some  lakes  or  meers,  the  south- 
eriMiiost  of  which  is  called  Siretu  Haehin,  44*  N.,  and  1*  31'  W.~ 
Tmiuehooz  has  but  one  banner,  near  the  Organ  Alin,  or  mount  Orgun^ 
41"  41'  N.  and  4*  20'  W.  N,  of  the  gate  Shahu-kew,  in  Shansee,  are 
the  emperor's  hmds,  40*  27'  and  4*  12'  W.  of  Peking.  In  this  district, 
Khnku,  or  Khutuktoo  Hotun,  or  city  ef  the  Lama's  vicar  amongst  the 
Sham  MongelB,  is-  the  most  remarkable.  Here  is  a  Lama  temple  where 
the  same  pantomime  is  .carried  on  as  at  Laasa  and  Ooiga.  Here  dwell 
th»  two  chiefs  of  the  Tummet  tribe,  appointed'  by  the  emperor*  It  is 
the  capital  of  all  the  country  of  the  Sharra  Mongols,  where  the  impe- 
rial governor  and  the  Khutuklu  laiua  reside.-*Beyond  this  district  lie 
those  of  the  Mongol  chiefs  of  Kaika,  Targar,  MaumingaH^  Urat^  and 
Ortoos,  The  two  inrmer  have  only  one  banner  each,  and  the  Ftroi  or 
Urai  has  three  standards,  who  range  alongst  the  banks  of  the  Kondulin 
river,  in  40*  55'  N.  and  6*  30'  W.  of  Peking.  The  Ortoos  Mongols  are 
imed  ia  on  aH  sides  by  the  great  wall  and  the  sweep  of  the  Whang* 
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Iio.  The  dnef  point  of  this  disthrt,  which  extends  300  British  miles 
K.  and  S.,  is  in  39*  30^  N.  and  7*  SO'  W.  of  Petdng.  These  Mongols 
are  gorerned  bf  aeTetal  petty  chiefs  under  six  standards,  and  pride  them- 
selres  on  the  largeness  and  number  of  their  tents,  as  well  as  the  mnlti- 
tndes  of  their  flocks.  Their  country  once  made  part  of  the  empire  of 
Talent  or  Hya.  Tims  we  hare  gone  orer  the  territories  and  standards  of 
the  Mongol  tribes  as  briefly  as  possible.  Although  all  these  tribes  live  a 
roving  Kfe,  yet  they  have  their  hraits  fixed  by  cnstom,  beyond  which  they 
mnst  not  pass ;  and  an  act  of  this  kind  wonid  be  viewed  as  hostile.  A 
boondary,  called  the  karom^  or  '  limit,'  has  been  fixed  by  imperial  autho- 
rity between  the  Khslkhas,  or  black  Mongols,  and  the  Sharra,  or  yellow 
Mongols,  just  described.     It  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

As  the  Sharra  Momgob  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Kbalkhas, 
the  similarity  of  pastoral  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  religions  opin- 
ions, and  other  things,  is  so  great,  that,  in  describing  the  one  branch,  we 
have,  in  fiut,  described  the  other.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that 
the  latter  being  in  the  very  vidmty  of  China,  and  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  a  nation  more  civilized  Uian  themselves,  they 
are  consequently  somewhat  more  polished  than  their  more  rade  and  dis- 
tant kindred.  Since  1620,  they  have  been  possessed  of  a  code  of  laws, 
subscribed  by  41  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these  the  greater  part  of  crimes 
is  pnnished  by  fines,  and  actions  of  public  utility  are  rewarded.  He  who 
refuses  milk  to  a'  traveller  is  fined  of  a  sheep.  Trial  by  ordeal  is  admitted  ; 
likewise  solemn  oaths  from  a  superior,  attesting  the  innocence  of  an 
inferior,  institutions  coinciding  with  those  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  southern  Mongols  are  those  of  the  race  which  always  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  China,  and  the  Khalkhai  such  as  were  driven  ont  of  China  and 
retired  to  the  N.  Thus  we  have  gone  over  the  two  grand  branche;!  of  the 
Mongolian  family — the  Khalkhas  and  Sharras.  There  is  a  third  branch 
of  Mongols,  which  inhid>it  the  northern  part  of  Tibet,  and  who  are  deno- 
minated, in  Tibetian,  Hory  and  Gkia  Hor,  or  the  Ghia  of  Hor.  The  name 
Ghia,  in  Tibetian,  signifies  a  great  and  very  diffused  people.  The  name 
of  the  Tibetian  Mongols,  in  Mongolian,  is  Siraigol  or  Charagol.  As  we 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Tibet,  we  cannot  say  mnch  about 
the  site  of  this  Mongol  branch ;  but  probably  it  is  about  the  source  of  the 
Whang-ho,  in  35"  N.  lat.  and  19*  long.  W.  of  Peking;  where  we  find 
marked,  in  the  5th  sheet  of  the  map  of  Tibet,  two  lakes  called  Charing- 
kol  and  Oring-kol,  and  a  small  stream  called  Kara  Pira,  or  the  *  black 
river,'  descending  N.  to  the  Or'mg-kol.  In  Tibet,  likewise,  the  Mongols 
are  usually  denominated  Sogh-po,  or  *  people  of  the  prairies  or  meadows,' 
or,  in  other  words,  nomades  or  wanderers. 

II.  SOONOARIA,  OR  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ELUTHS- 

If  little  is  known  of  the  geography  of  Mongolia,  still  less  is  known  of  Soon- 
garia,  and  that  for  two  obvious  reasons.  This  country  has  never  been  ex- 
plored by  Europeans,  nor  ever  trodden  by  a  European  foot  since  the  days 
of  Ruysbroeck,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  whereas,  the  road  for 
the  Russian  embassies  to  China  being  through  Mongolia,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  say  something  of  Mongolia,  from  the  journals  of  these  embas- 
sies. The  second  reason  is,  that,  though  little  is  known  of  Mongolia,  yet 
we  had  some  aids  from  the  Chinese  historians  to  clear  our  way,  and  give 
•oroe  idea  of  the  countiy.  But  we  have  not  the  same  aids  respecting 
Soongaria ;  for  if  the  Chinese  know  something  of  their  neighbours,  yet 
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they  are  profoanJly  ignnrantof  distant  regions — ^regions  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  tfaetr  own.  Hence  Gibbon  has  justly  characterized  the  Chi' 
neae  annals  by  two  remarkable  properties,  domestic  accuracy  sxid/oreign 
ignorance;  and,  from  the  poverty  of  onr  stock,  readers  cannot  expect 
that  we  can  say  either  rery  mach,  or  much  to  the  purpose,  on  Soongatia. 
We  hare  gtven  them  fair  warning,  and  it  is  not  oar  fault  if  they  be  disap- 
pointed. We  can  only  say,  in  the  general,  that  Soongarla  is  a  basin  or  con 
cav^e  plateau,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kirguisian  mountains  and  the  Little 
Aluu,  which  separate  it  from  Western  Siberia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Alak 
Tagh  or  Alak  Oola,  which,  in  the  Kirguisian  dialect  of  the  Turkish 
language,  signifies  '  the  speckled  mountain,'  and  which  joins  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  the  great  Bogdo ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Bogdo  Alin,  asserted  by  the 
Mofngols  and  £luths  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  Central  Asia ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Beloor  Tagh,  which  separates 
it  from  the  country  possessed  by  the  great  Kirguisian  horde.  Respecting 
its  longitudinal  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  accurately  for  want  of 
observations  of  longitude ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  breadth.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  a  very  lofty  and  extensive  region,  reaching  perhaps 
from  the  75th  to  the  100th  deg.  of  £.  long.,  or  25  deg. ;  or  about  1200 
British  miles  in  the  lat.  of  45*,  and  from  43°  N.  to  52*"  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  or  620  British  miles;  but  the  breadth  and  length  are  far  from 
being  regular ;  but  the  superficies  of  the  whole  may  be  about  700,000 
British  square  miles. 

Name,']  The  name  Soongaria,  applied  to  this  region,  is  Mongolian, 
signifying  *  the  country  to  the  left,'  in  opposition  to  Tibet,  which  they 
denominate  Bar^nthala,  or  Barohn-djao,  *  the  country  to  the  right'  or  to  the 
S.  Hence  the  name'  of  Songaree,  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  £  laths 
who  possess  this  region,  is  taken  from  the  country  so  called  by  the  Mon- 
gols, or,  in  other  words,  the  region  does  not  derive  its  name  from  them, 
but  they  from  it.  Strahlenherg  tells  us,  that  the  Kalmnks,  properly  called 
£inths,  call  themselves  Avirat  and  Virai^  and  Derben  Viral  or  Oiral^ 
that  is,  the  four  Avirat  tribes,  which  are  Torga-oth,  Koshi-oth,  Kay-oht, 
Dsongar,  and  Dor-both,  which  two  last  make  but  one  tribe.  Hence  he 
also  remarks,  that  the  Mongols  call  the  four  above-mentioned  tribes  not 
only  Avir-at,  but  also  Viloth  and  Avil-oth ;  and  in  Tibetian  they  are 
called  Oilodh  ;  hence  the  modern  name  Eluths  or  Alaths.  These  £laths 
are  probably  descendants  of  the  Avars  of  Menander,  the  Aviri  of  lornandes, 
the  Ogorits  of  Simokatta,  and  are  the  same  with  the  A  vi-rat  of  De  Herbelot. 
It  is  probable  the  Ogorits  were  the  Oigoora  so  famous  in  Mongolian  story. 
Abulghazi,  in  his  romance  called  a  history,  classes  the  Kalmucks  or  Virats 
among  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  the  Oigoors  amongst  the  Mongol  tribes.  Now, 
the  Kalmucks  are  -evidently  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongol  nation,  as  well  as 
the  Oigoors,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  these  latter  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
same  great  family,  and  not  at  all  of  the  Turkish  race.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  certainty  respecting  the  orig^  and  subdivision  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  as  they  have  neither  literature  nor  history  to  aid  us 
in  the  search 

Climate,'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  region,  though  in  the  same 
latitude  of  Franee,  is  much  colder  from  its  high  devation  and  the  various 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  which  rise  on  the  base  of  it&  phiteau.  .  The  ele- 
fated  region  called  Kankaragay  by  D'Anville,  in  which  the  Irtish  has  its 
source,  must  have  a  vigorous  climate,  as  Mount  Bogdo  and  the  other 
rmges  in  its  vicinity  aie  covered  with  perennial  snow.    The  Chahan  Tala, 

V.  Q 
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projecting  on  escii  side  5  feot  beyond  the  wheels.  Over  ihe  fdt,  tfaef 
laid  moitsr,  marle>  or  bone  ashes,  to  make  it  a  clear  white,  adonung  the  roof 
with  beautiful  pictures,  and  hanging  before  the  door  «  felt  carpet  painted 
with  birds,  beasts,  and  trees.  He  counted  23  oxen  drawing  a  can,  11  to 
a  ^de.  The  axletfree  was  as  large  as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  the  driver 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  houses  Their  household  stuff  and  treasure  were 
kept  in  square  wick«r  chests,  rounded  at  top,  and  covered  with  fek,  greas- 
ed over  to  keep  <Mt  rain.  They  were  adorned  witbpaiatings,  or  feathers, 
and  fixed  on  carts  carried  by  camelB 'for  crossing  rivers,  but  never  taken  down 
like  the  houses.  These  houses  when  est  down,  are  placed,  as  all  their  ha- 
bitations are,  with  the  door  facing  the  soulli,  to  avoid  the  coki  north  winds, 
so  very  piercing  over  all  (his  region ;  then  the  chest  carts  are  ranged  at 
a  small  distance  on  each  side,  as  it  were  two  wails.  One  rich  Mongol  had 
200  carts  with  such  chests,  so  that  his  court  seemed  a  great  rillage.  The 
tents  are  all  round  and  conical,  having  an  apertnre  at  the  t<^  to  let  out 
the  smoke,  which  ascends  from  the  hearth  placed  in  the  middle  underneath. 
The  tents  of  the  chiefs  are  hung  with  silk  stu&  in  the  interior,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  Posian  carpets.  Silver  and  porcelain  vessels  are 
used  in  the  tents  of  the  great.  The  Mongols  bum  their  dead,  eq^eciolly 
the  bodies  of  their  chiefs  and  lamas,  and  inter  their  ashes  on  some  emi- 
nence, over  which  they  raise  an  oho  or  caum  of  stones,  on  which  are 
mounted  small  flags  or  banners. 

Cities,']  Cities  ure  not  to  be  expected  in  the  territories  of  nomadic 
tribes.  Such  are  neither  sofliciently  numerous,  nor  rich,  nor  industrioua 
as  to  build  them.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  olden  time,  the  Mongok  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode.  Even  the  famous  Karakoram^  the  capital  of  the 
▼annted  but  imaginary  fleeter  John  and  Ids  conqueror  the  mighty  Zingis, 
was  built  of  earth  and  wood,  and  has  left  no  vestiges  of  its  past  existence. 
Geographer^  and  historians  hare  been  sadly  puzzled  where  to  find  its  site ; 
and  some,  as  Make  Bran,  have  si^posed  it  to  have  been  merely  a  summer 
abode  of  the  Karait  and  Mongolian  Khans,  like  that  of  Zheholl,  where  the 
emperor  or  khan  long  received  the  Briush  embassy.  But  there  are  no 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion,  as  its  exbtence  both  as  a  suouner  and  winter 
lesidenGe  of  its  nomadic  lords,  is  incontostibly  proved  by  all  authorities, 
whether  Chinese,  Toorkiah,  or  European.  It  is,  however,  no  matter  of 
aurprise,  that  travellers  have  not  found  its  remains,  considering  the  nature 
of  its  frail  materials,  earth  and  wood.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  father  sur- 
prising they  should  have  expected  to  find  them.  From  this  want  of  ocular 
proof,  no  other  mode  of  knowing  its  site,  but  that  of  such  historical  noti* 
ces  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  meagre  accounts  of  oriental  authors,  and 
the  Chinese  recmls,  remained.  But  these  researches,  though  the  combined 
results  of  the  labours  of  a  Gauhil,  a  Souciet,  a  Des  Guignes,  and  a  D' An- 
ville,  have  aU  proved  fruitless,  and  the  inquiry  terminated  just  where  it  be« 
gun* 

*  So  obwore  ia  the  sabject,  and  m>  few  are  the  remains  of  any  thing  that  bor«  the  r»- 
■embUmce  of  roitts,  dr  a  ndned  city,  that  wherever  eiieh  were  found,  the  oondnsion 
was  drawn,  oratiliaat  the  ooi^eoture  waainada,  thattuchinarlMdtheaiteof  Konko. 


_,,      .  jppoaedtlte, «-*..«.. -.^  ,w  .* 

W.  oi  Peking,  by  coB»putaa<ia  on  the  Unghiu  Muren,  near  the  lake  ftiuiahan  Ulen. 
See  Souciet  AlaUiem,  Ob*etva,  page  185.  D*  An  ville  followed  Gaubil  in  this  static 
meiit,  implicitly :  for,  says  he,  that  pUce  which  remained  unrecognized  in  the  maps 
sent  from  China,  ii  determined  by  an  astronomical  obeervation  in  the  latitude,  and  ak 
■pecting  the  longitude  from  Peking,  there  is  not  one  point  of  difference.  Xhk  obscrvft^ 
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History,']     h  is  impossible  to  determine  tlie  difTerent  races  of  the  vari- 
ons  nomadic  Wrdee,  which  at  diflPerent  times  bore  sway  in  Northiru  Mon- 


U«ii  k  aeeat^TM  made  by  mbm  ChincM  Mtivnonien  seat  in  1879  by  KhouTllai  to 
make  obsempuxis  ia  Mongolia,  at  Um  request  of  tbe  iaaBerial  aatroAomer  Kono-cheon. 
kins,  *nd  in  thu  Chinese  report,  Karokorom  is  called  HJin,  that  is,  the  Biack  City.  Un- 
foitanataly  for  the  credit  of  this  Chinese  observation,  there  is  more  than  «  degree  of 
difleresoe  between  the  height  of  the  pole  and  the  ahadow  of  the  gnomon,  whf  ch  is  wif. 
ficient  to  ov4>rthrow  all  the  authority  of  the  mathematicians  employed  by  Kouo  cheon- 
king  to  ilx  its  sitoation.  Prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  history  ot  the  Mongols, 
writtea  in  Chinflae,  by  Youan-pbiiig,  is  e  mepof  Tartary  and  the  Great  desert,  with  an 
oplicaUoB  in  the  form  of  a  note  en  the  different  places,  where  the  Mongol  princes  kept 
their  oooi-t,  at  dilferetit  epochs.  Des  Guignes,  in  his  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks, 
hM  giTen  two  itineraries  to  Karakorom,  from  Fi-low-tai  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
WhMif  ho  tti  ike  northern  pert  of  the  country  of  the  Ortoas  Tartars,  tn  40^  87 '  16  "  N. 
and  7* long.  W.  of  Peking,  and  adds  the  remark,  that  th-se  different  routes  well  ao* 
cord  with  the  position  which  M.  D'Anville  has  assigned  Karakorom  in  his  maps.  Mr 
Remuaat  in  his  very  learned  memoir  on  the  site  of  Rarakorom,  having  compared  these 
nntUe  together,  and  with  the  chart  above  mentioned,  given  in  the  Chinese  history  of 
the  Mongols,  and  the  explication  given  in  the  note  of  tbe  different  places  where  the 
Mongols  held  their  oourt  at  different  epochs,  has  found,  in  addition  to  the  erroneous  as- 
tronomical obeennitwn  of  the  Chinese  astronomers,  so  pompoudy  given  by  Ganbil  and 
Souciet,  and  followed  so  implicitly  by  D'Anville,  that  the  two  routes  given  by  Des 
Guignes,  out  of  the  Thang-cheon,  will  not,  nor  can  agree  at  all  with  the  position  as- 
signed  it  bv  D'  AnviUe»  as  Ues  Gnignes  asserted,  for  these  roiHes  give  a  distance  of  mora 
«hnn  700  B.  miles  from  PLIoct-tai  to  Karnkorom,  whereas  by  D*Anviiki'a  map  k  Is 
only  a  third  of  that  distance  in  a  direct  line,  from  Pi-lou-tai,  and  that  in  a  country 
iat,  desert,  and  without  riiwrs,  and  consequently  where  the  wiudings  can  neither  be 
many  nor  great.  Des  Guignes  has,  besides,  in  his  extract  from  the  Thang.chou»  from 
the  effect  of  carelessness  which  is  scarcely  conceivable,  nimbly  slipped  OTer  many  re- 
markable particolars  there  contained,  and  passed,  sub  sUentiOf  over  all  that  which  was 
aedfieioBt  of  itaelf  to  :prevent  mistake  wnd  dispel  error.  The  part  which  he  has  snppres- 
sod*  is  as  follows :  To  the  E.  of  that  city,  (the  capital  of  the  Whey-hoo  or  Karakorom, ) 
are  nneultivated  plaina.  To  the  W.  it  reclines  upon  the  mountain  Ou-te-klan,  to  the 
S.  it  tonches  the  bank  of  the  river  Wen-konen,  to  the  N.  6  or  700  ly  distant,  appears 
the  liver  Slan-o.  Upon  the  northern  bank  of  that  river,  is  the  city  of  Sou  kouei.  I  a 
gning  more  to  the  N.  and  a  little  to  the  £.  appear  mountains  -covered  with  snow,  and 
foreels  of  pines,  aad  birches,  and  a  lake  with  msny  springs.  At  the  two  sides  of  the 
Oo^te-kimi,  are  the  rivers  Wen>koaen  and  To^.  These  two  rlvere  in  ■"'**^*'*g  a  great 
ctKnit,  nm  to  the  N.£.  firom  the  capital  of  the  Whey-hoo,  and  nnite  at  the  distanoe 
of  600  ly.  To  the  N.£.  more  than  1000  ly  Is  the  hike  Kiu-lun,  the  four  sides  of  which 
nie  peo|ded  by  the  Chi-weL  We  have  given  jnstso  mueh  of  what  lies  Guignes  has 
•qppveassd  as  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  site  of  Karakorom.  The  position  4»f  mount 
Oii-te-  kian  is  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  but  as  that  mountain  lay  to  the  W.  of  Karakorom, 
it  tudonbtedly  made  a  part  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Altaian  mountains ;  and  there 
is  every  xsaaon  to  beUeve,  that  it  Is  the  eame  mountain  of  which  mention  is  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  Whey-hoo,  under  the  Jiames  of  Yoto«i*>lcian, 
and  Toa-wey-kian,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  very  names  are  none  other  than  varied 
alteratfcms  of  Tou-kin,  which  Is  that  which  Matouanlin  has  given  to  tbe  mountain 
where  dwdt  the  Khagan  of  the  Turks.  It  was  about  the  environs  of  that  mountain 
where  the  Tchen-yoo  of  the  Hesong-noo  anciently  reigned.  The  most  western  part  of 
this  mountain  Tu-kin,  is,  according  to  Gaubil,  about  60*  N.  and  17*  W.  of  Peking,  and 
tbe  chief  monntain  belonging  to  it,  in  46^  &a  and  14*  SB'  W.  of  the  same  meridian,  and 
lU  moat  eastern  part,  in  46*  N.  and  firom  18*  to  19*  W.  of  :that  same  city.  The  Wen* 
kouen  is  clearly  the  Orkkon,  a  name  which  the  Chinese  cannot  exactly  express,  and 
which  they  also  sometimes  call  Kouen  and  U'ang-kL  The  Sian-o  is  the  Selingha. 
licmc^iog  the  TiS-lo,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  roeognizing  It  as  the  Toola.  The 
cnaflnenoB  of  the  Wen-kboiien  (Orkhon)  and  To-lo  f^'oola)  is  placed  at  600  ly,  or 
60  lei^nes  to  the  1^.£.  of  Karakoram,  and  the  Kiu-lun  lake  is  the  sea  of  Baikal  If 
we  examine  the  8th  sheet  of  Chinese  Tartary,  we  shall  find  the  remains  of  a  pUsB 
called  TalBrho-kar»>bal|^uBottn,  60  leagues  S.  VV.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Orkhon  sod 
Toola,  which  seems  corrupted,  but  in  which  the  words  kara  (black),  and  iMl^ajMin 
(city),  are  found,  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  Turkish  Kara^kcnroum  andtM  Chi* 
ill 


olin,  <  the  black  city,'.or  '  city  of  the  black  river.'  lliis  place  is  in  47*  SSfiiT  N. 
and  la^  81'  SO*  'W.  of  Fekiiur,  and  160  mgraphical  miles  S.  W.  of  Oorp,  on  the  TooUi, 
the  preeent  capital  of  the  IChalkhas.  In  the  time  of  the  Mongols,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained some  or  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Chineee,  we  see  Karakorom,  or  Holin,  situated 
to  the  £.  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Altai,  to  the  S.  of  the  Ming»,  to  the  N.  of  tha 
Orkhon,  and  io  the  W.  of  the  Toola,  near  that  point  of  Tartary  where  the  rivers  di- 
verge to  different  seaa  It  would  prove  tedious  to  detail  all  the  proofs,  that  Karakorom 
was  fiur  to  the  N.  of  the  position  assigned  it  by  Gaubil,  SoiMiet,  and  D*  AnviU^  and 
that  it  was  very  probably  the  same  with  the  ruined  city  of  Talftrho-hMli^b«\gaiwinb  m 
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when  the  great  heats  have  melted  the  snows  on  the  monntains  which  re 
mained  undesolved  in  spring.  The  N.  end  of  this  lake  is  fixed  in  52^,  and 
£.  long.  83®  S(K,  according  to  some  maps,  for  they  are  hy  no  means  agreed* 
By  some  this  lake  is  placed  out  of  Soongaria  and  within  the  Rnssian  limila. 
We  adhere  to  the  Petersburg  academy's  map,  which  places  it  m  Soongaria. 
Strahlenberg  identifies,  in  his  map,  this  lake  with  that  of  Kirkir  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  Baikal  lake  with  the  Tshui  lake  of  his  map. 
-  JRivers.^  Compared  with  other  regions  of  Central  Asiay  Soongaria 
seems  to  be  well-supplied  with  rivers,  as,  independent  of  those  which  are 
absorbed  in  lakes,  the  three  largest  risers  of  Western  Siberia  originate  in 
this  region,  and  water  no  small  portion  of  surfece :  namely,  the  Irtish^ 
tlie  O^,  and  the  Jenuea,  It  is  here  as  with  the  mountains  and  lakes,  we 
know  little  more  of  the  Soongarian  streams  than  their  names  ;  for,  since 
die  days  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck,  no  European  has  traversed  the 
country,  and  Russian  knowledge  is  still  confined  to  the  N.  of  the  Altai. 
The  Irtish^  near  its  source,  is  composed  of  two  small  streams,  called  the 
Char  Irtuh  and  Chor  Irtish^  or  *  the  Black'  and  the  ^  Red  Irtish,'  which  ori- 
ginate at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Bogdo,  in  93®  £.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  46® 
N.  lat.  These  two  small  lakes  are  said  to  be  30  miles  asunder.  After  a 
long  descent  of  more  than  400  B.  miles,  alongst  a  very  elevated  plateau, 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  it  enters  the  Saissang  lake,  and  issuing  thence  it 
turns  northward,  and  enters  Siberia  opposite  the  fort  of  Bukhtarma,  the 
most  advanced  Russian  station  towards  the  S.  Its  course  through  Soon- 
garia is  upwards  of  550  B.  miles  in  a  direct  line.^ — To  the  N.E.  of  the  Up- 
per Irtish  is  the  source  of  the  Oby^  in  48"  N.  lat.  and  96**  E.  long.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Bogdo,  where  it  is  called  the  Shabekan*  Under  that 
name,  it  runs  N.W.  to  the  Altin  Noor,  or  *  Golden  lake ;'  issuing  thence, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bif,  it  enters  Siberia  in  52*  N.  lat.  and  87"  lO'  ac- 
cording to  Pinkerton,  and  88"  44^  according  to  the  map  of  the  Russian  aca- 
demy, after  having  also  performed  a  course  of  550  miles  through  Soongaria. 
It  is  not  till  after  its  junction  with  the  Khatoonya  that  it  is  called  the  Oby, 
The  JtnxHa  is  composed  of  two  small  streams,  the  Bd  Kent  and  the  Quia 
Kef/if  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  from  the  upper  course  and  source  of 
the  Shabekan  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  S.  Both  these  branches 
originate  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  Soongaria,  from  the  western  base  of  the 
Great  Bogdo,  which  separates  them  from  Uie  sources  of  the  Selingha.  After 
running  W.  for  a  small  space,  the  two  streams  unite  under  the  name  of  the 
Kern,  in  51"  SO'  N.  and  95"  E.  long.  Its  true  name  is  the  Kem^  and  not 
the  Jenuea  or  Eniaea^  which  is  the  Tongoosian  appellation.  It  is  called, 
'  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  Kem,  by  Mongols,  Turks,  and 
Chinese.  As  its  whole  course  through  Soongaria  is  in  a  mountainous  and 
rocky  tract,  it  is  not  navigable ;  and  on  account  of  its  cataracts  and  stony 
bottom,  it  produces  no  fish.  There  are  not  less  than  12  cataracts  be- 
tween its  confluence  with  the  KemUchyugy  and  its  junction  with  the  Aba^ 
ilan.-— The  next  and  last  large  river  of  conseauence  is  entirely  a  Soonga- 
rian stream,  and  is  called  the  Hi  or  Eli.  This  river  is  composed  of  two 
main  branches,  the  Tekis  and  the  //t,  both  which  rise  in  the  Alak  Ta^,  in 
83"  £.  long.,  according  to  the  Jesuits'  map,  and  in  44"  N.  lat.,  near  the  paaa 
of  Khonghis,  and  is,  on  that  account,  called  also  the  Kkonghig  river.  Thia 
stream  is  made  first  to  run  150  miles  N.W.,  and  then  150  miles  N.,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Balkhash  lake. — The  Tekis  rises  considerably  to  tlie  W.  of 
the  111,  and  having  run  70  miles  N.E.  enters  the  latter  by  several  moatha. 
The  mouth  of  the  lli  is  fi^ed  by  that  map  in  48®  N* 
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CiiieSf  ^c]  HaTing  finished  our  geographical  remaiics  on  Soongaria, 
W8  nraet  confess  that  we  can  gire  no  other  account  of  its  soil  and  produce 
than  that  it  is  a  pastoral  country.  As  to  cities,  there  are  none  that  are 
marked  on  the  map,  but  Munas  Hotun^  and  of  it  we  know  nothing.  We, 
indeed,  read  of  several  cities  haring  once  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Oigoon  and  Tuiks,  as  /mt/,  Almaloo^  Almalig,  and  Bishbalig,  all  Turkish 
names :  these  cities  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Soongaria,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Little  Bnkharia,  but  they  are  said  to  be  now  in  ruins. 

InhabttanU*"]  Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region,  none  can 
tell ;  but  it  is  plain  from  history  that  it  has  been  inhabited  by  difierent 
laces  of  wandering  hordes  at  different  periods,  and  periiaps  at  the  same 
time.  Abulghazi  Khan  makes  it  the  original  residence  of  Turk,  the  son 
of  Japhet,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  tribes  of 
Asia,  and  of  that  Mythic  hero,  Oguz  Khan.  According  to  the  Chinese 
accounts,  the  Oigoor$  seem  to  hare  been  the  earliest  known  inhabitants, 
for  they  possessed  at  a  very  early  period  all  the  tract  between  the  lake  of 
Lop  and  the  rirer  IK.  We  know,  also,  that  the  Oigoors  were  settled  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Irtish,  but  whether  these  were  a  Toorkish  or  Mongol 
race,  or  one  different  from  both,  is  not  at  present  determined.  The  Kiv" 
gee$  also  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisea  before  the  time  of  Jenghis 
Khagan,  and  the  ViraU  or  Siuihs,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race,  in- 
habited the  region  of  the  Sekir  Muran,  or  '  Eight  rivers,'  that  fall  into  the 
Jenisea  from  the  £. ;  although  they  no  longer  dwell  on  the  Jenisea,  but  to 
the  W.  of  the  Beloor  and  the  Irtish.  The  migrations  of  the  pastoral  na- 
tions of  Asia  have  been  so  frequent,  according  as  caprice  dictated,  ambition 
impelled,  or  necessity  compelled,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  unravel  the  web 
of  Tartar  history  and  geography,  so  that  we  must  be  content  to  know  who 
are  the  present  inhabitants  of  Soongaria  and  their  present  political  state. 
The  first  time  we  hear  of  the  JBluths,  as  a  distinct  tribe  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian family,  is  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Yong-loo,  suc- 
cessor of  Hong-voo,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  Ma-ha-mou, 
khan  of  the  Wa-la,  or  Oilots,  and  A-lou-tai,  prince  of  the  Mongols,  received 
each  a  Chinese  title  from  the  emperor  Yongloo.  That  of  the  former  was 
C&tm-MtPi^-  Wangy — *  the  obedient  and  peaceful  king,' — ^that  of  the  latter 
Honmg-wangy — ^  the  pacific  and  tranquil  king  '—so  that  at  that  period 
the  Mongols  and  Eluths  were  viewed  as  distinct  hordes,  whose  princes 
condescended  to  receive  the  title  of  wangSf  which  indicates  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  the  successors  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  that  the  khan  of  the  Eluth 
branch  was  now  mdependent  of  the  Mongol  khans  of  Kara-korom.  We 
bear  no  more  of  them  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Eluths  were  united  under  one  khan  who  reigned  in 
Soongaria,  and  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Usbecs,  called  by  them 
ffiuwk  Puruks,  who  in  their  turn  gave  them  the  nick-name  of  Kalmukt, 
Ablay,  a  brother  of  the  Eluth  khan  who  then  reigned,  raised  a  rebellion 
against  him,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  towards  Siberia.  Two 
places  on  the  frontier  of  Soongaria,  towards  Siberia,  and  marked  on  the 
maps  of  Strahlenberg  and  D'Anville,  under  the  names  of  Ablaket  and 
Sempalat,  or  the  *  Seven  palaces,'  were  perhaps  the  abode  of  this  Ablay 
Khan,  at  least  a  number  of  ruins  have  been  discovered  at  these  places  and 
the  vicinity ;  and  at  that  time  the  power  of  the  Eluths  extended  as  fisr  N. 
as  55*  N.  lat.  The  son-in-law  of  this  khaiif  named  Kaldan  Tsereug,  and 
Kaldan  Pojuku,  was  a  powerful  and  ambitious  prince,  and  disputed  the 
khanship  with  his  frither-tn-law>  the  Eonta^sha,  or  grand  prince  of  the 
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EladM,  wbon  lie  iMwte4  in  a  btttle  p«ar  tbe  g^eu  Wka  JEka^roo^  (pro- 
hMf  the  Balktwh  Noor  is  the  lake  here  meaolX  look  priiioiier»  and 
nmrdered,  io  order  to  eecnre  hn  antbority.  He  then  conquerod  tke 
whole  of  the  LeaMr  Bakharia;  and  in  1683,  he  eobdoed  Tibet,  aad  da^ 
prired  the  iecnlar  priaoe  of  all  hie  power.  That  priace  was  called  T^npa 
Ha»^  and  Kaldea  tnawferred  bis  power  to  the  Dalai  lama.  He  next  at^ 
lacked  the  KlialklMis»  aad  hot  for  the  tioMly  iaterfeivnce  of  the  emperor. 
Kbanngfaee,  woold  hare  vtlerly  mined  them.  This  tide  of  eaceeM  elanaed 
Khgaaghca»  who  plaialjr  mm  that  if  the  Khalkkas  were  voioed,  hie  Moqgol 
eabjede  would  join  Kaldan,  and  thus  endanger  the  throne  of  China*  ^^Nigikk 
the  viow  of  checking  Kaldaa'e  pregrcw,  he  ordered  a  \u^  enny  inia 
Mongolia  to  assiei  the  Khalhhae,  who  attacked  Kaldan,  who,  akhongb  ho 
had  no  artillery  and  bat  few  troops,  resolntely  sustained  the  shock,  and  a& 
the  eod  of  the  battle  retired  to  bis  camp  witbont  being  pnmed  by  the 
enemy.  As  this  was  an  indecisive  action,  Kaldaa  again  advanced,  in  1694% 
and  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  the  Khalkhas,  and  marching  thence  S.  to  the 
territoriee  tA  the  Sbarra  Mongols,  endearoored,  by  a  letter  to  the  khan  of 
Korchin,  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  princes,  to  stir  vp  him  and  Aa  otbor 
khans  against  Khannghee^  and  to  make  cemmoo  eaase  with  him  against  thfi 
Mandsboois*  This  bold  step  ronsed  Rbanngbea  to  iostant  excrtioa ;  and 
in  1 696,  three  armies,  one  of  them  beaded  by  bioiseif,  invaded  Tarlary  on 
all  sides.  One  of  these  obtained  a  complete  victory  ovei  Kaldaa,  near  thft 
soorce  of  the  Tools,  whilst  that  under  Khanaghee  struck  every  place  willi 
terror.  This  defeat  proved  the  alter  min  of  Kaldan,  and  the  destrvction 
of  the  Elaths  was  so  great  that  very  few  lemained  in  the  teiritiMries  of  the 
Khalkhas,  whilst  die  unfortanate  Kaldan  escaped  almost  akaa  into  8eoafa«- 
ria  exposed  to  tlie  reproaches  of  lus  vassal  hordes.  He  now  endeavmired  %a 
oegotiate  a  peace  with  Khaangbee,  aad  sent  Tsebd»  BaUjir,  bis  aoa,  wilk 
a  small  retinae  of  Elnth  chiefe,  to  the  Dalai  lama  of  Tibet,  to  beg  hie  inlerw 
position  with  Khanngbee.  But  Ebeidoola,  the  Mohammedan  chief  of 
Hami,  sei^d  bim  and  the  other  Elaih  chiefs,  aad  sent  them  prismten  Ia 
Khanngbee,  who  cat  off  their  beads,  and  confirmed  the  tnilor  Ebeide^ 
in  bis  post.  Kaldan,  anable  to  sarvive  sach  calamities,  poiMoed  himaelb 
and  was  sncoeeded  by  kif  nephew,  Tsevang  Ri^tan,  who  proved  biamelf 
equally  ambitions  as  bis  uncle,  and  almoet  as  formidable.  He  seoared 
Bukbaria  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Kbatmgbee,  and  panishad  ibo 
Mohammedan  rebeb  of  Yaikand.  In  1703,  the  large  horde  of  ika  Tot- 
gauts  or  Black  Kalmoks,  under  Ayucka  Khan,  cousin  of  Tsavang  Baplao* 
abandoned  Soongaria,  and  crossing  the  Juick  or  Oonl,  placed  tbeinselvaa 
under  the  protaction  of  Russia.  The  ostensible  motive  of  Ayaeka  Kbnai 
for  taking  this  step,  and  thus  weakening  the  power  of  the  kontaysha,  waa . 
the  fear  of  his  life.  The  c»rdinary  summer-encampment  ef  the  kenlayiha 
called  Hancas  or  Ooiga,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifi,  to  watch  the  molioae 
of  the  Toorgauls  under  Ayacka,  and  the  Kiighees  and  Usbc«s»  la  vio- 
ter  be  resided  at  Yarkund  in  Little  Bukbaria,  la  1716,  be  invaded  TibeW 
as  bis  uQcle  bad  done  before,  took  Lassa,  ravaged  the  coontry,  plandeved 
the  temples,  not  even  sparing  Pootala  itself,  the  re«dence  of  the  pialeaded 
Immortal,  carried  off  all  the  yellow*robed  lamas  he  could  find,  pul  them 
in  sacks,  and  transported  them  on  the  backs  of  cameK  w  prisopers  la 
Soongaria,  This  produced  a  fresh  war  with  China,  which  was  finished  ia 
1720,  in  consequence  of  a  complete  defeat  from  the  army  of  Khaunghee» 
commanded  by  bis  third  son,  who  subsequently  succeeded  his  fiilber  ia 
i7}23,  under  the  title  of  Yoog«fihing.    In  conseqoeace  of  thie  defem  tha 
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Elvths  lost  all  Tibet  and  the  provinces  of  Khamil  and  Toorfaun.  Though 
repeatedly  nnsnccessfal  in  their  wan  with  China,  yet  the  restless  Elaths 
inrolved  themselrea  in  another  tnth  China.  By  the  aid  and  influence  of 
Kienlong,  Amnrsanan,  who  had  (led  to  Peking  ^om  the  resentment  of  the 
reigning  khan,  and  remained  for  some  time  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
Kienlong,  was  on  the  death  of  Debatcni,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  kon- 
taysha.  Bnt  scarcely  had  he  obtained  his  new  dignity,  when,  forgetful  of 
prior  obligations,  he  attacked  the  Chinese  garrisons  in  the  districts  of  Hami 
and  Toorfaun,  which  produced  a  long,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  an  in- 
decisive and  harassing  warfsre ;  but  whic^  finally  ended,  after  13  years' 
continuance,  by  the  complet<J  destruction  of  the  independence  and  power 
of  the  Eluths,  in  1759,  and  their  almost  utter  extirpation.  This  was  ao- 
compliBhed  chiefly  through  the  skill  Snd  sagacity  of  Foote,  the  general  of 
Kienlong.  Amursanan,  with  such  Eluths  as  survived  this  dreadful  calamity, 
fled  to  Siberia,  wliere  he  died  in  a  short  time.  The  Chinese,  not  satisfied 
with  his  death,  desired  the  Russian  governor  to  deliver  up  his  dead  body 
as  that  of  a  traitor  and  rebel,  which  was  refused,  but  Chinese  commis- 
sionetB  appointed  for  that  purpose  were  gratified  with  a  sight  of  his  corpse. 
Thus  ended  the  formidable  power  of  the  Eluths,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  shake  the  stability  of  the  reigning  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  China.  In 
consequence  of  this  event,  all  the  extensive  tract  which  Mice  owned  their 
nomadit^  sway,  reaching  from  the  Bogdo  to  the  Beloor,  and  from  the 
Kwanglung  to  the  Siberian  frontier,  fell  under  the  domination  of  China,  and 
the  spot  whete  once  the  kontaysha  fixed  his  iskmp  is  now  the  residence  of 
«  Chinese  commandant.  In  1770  and  1771,  the  Toi^ut  Eluths,  who 
had  formerly  ranged  the  plains  of  the  Volga  and  Jaiek,  returned  by  two 
snccesjiive  emigrations  to  theif  ancient  possessimis  in  8oongaria.  The  first 
emigrmtion  consisted  of  80,000  families,  and  the  second  of  50,000  families : 
80,000  families  in  the  whoh>,  or  nigh  500,000  persons.  The  plan  was  so 
well  laid,  and  so  ably  executed,  that  in  spite  of  Rnssiaii  vigilance  and  Rus- 
sian pUT8uit,^^ih  spite  of  opposition  ftom  their  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
gmeat  Kirgisstan  horde, — ^tfaey  reached  the  Bdkhash  Noor,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Chinese  guards  posted  on  ^e  Tekis  and  Hi,  and  pasture-lands 
on  the  httnlcB  of  these  two  streams  were  assigned  them  by  orders  of  Kien- 
long, but  the  chiefs  with  their  fankilies  were  all  sent,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  Peking,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  to  ensure  the  submission  and  peace- 
able conduct  of  the  Torgauts."  The  present  possessors,  therefore,  of  Soon- 
garia,  under  the  sovereignty  of  China,  are  the  Thrgauts^  the  most  nume- 
rous body,— ^the  remains  of  the  SoongareeSy  supposed  not  to  exceed  30,000 
fatniltes,— -and  the  Derbets,  whose  numbers  are  unknown*  To  these  must 
be  added,  die  So^etBs  or  Oriangkhai,  a  Samoied  race  according  to  Klap- 
tt»th,  inhabiting  the  high  lands  of  the  upper  Jenisea,  or  more  correctly  the 
Ketii.  This  tribe  is  divided  into  11  banners,  and  contains  10,000  families. 
In  tMs  enumeration,  the  Telessiy  an  Eluth  tribe  nbout  the  Teletskoi  Osero, 
must  also  be  included. 


1*  To  commemorate  this  remarkable  event, — the  voluntary  emigration  of  a  whole 
tion,  ^Hli  all  their  tiumbeflt^  Cattle  of  irafiotts  deecripilons,— amiirble  mimumeni  with 
an  inaefliptlmi,  detailing  the  fact,  was  ereeted  at  Peking,  by  •rden  of  KclnloDg. 
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gave  hiith  to  the  Say  dynasty,  which 
took  Nanking  in  589»  aj>^  ranqnutd  Sonthcm  China,  and  lennited  both 
wdar  one  hend  in  the  time  of  the  ea^crcr  Manritiiis.  Eastern  Toorkis- 
tam  iB»  thorefefffs  or  enght  to  he^  the  tree  name  of  this  extensive  region ; 
bnt  ^  appeHatwm  of  IMiie,  or  Tke  Letter  Bmkkaria^  has  obtained  such 
fine  footing  amongst  modem  writen  and  geographers,  that  we  are  here — 
aa  in  fermet  inataneco — compelled  to  conform  to  modem  usage,  in  amign- 
ing  to  this  region  the  amne  of  Little  Bnkharia. 

Bommdmries.1  Little  Bnkharia  is  honnded  on  the  N.  by  Soongaria,  al-  , 
ready  described ;  on  the  £•  by  the  Mongolian  desert ;  on  the  S.  by  West- 
em  Tibet,  the  nnknown  parts  of  Great  Tibet,  and  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
China ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bdoor  or  Thsoongiing  range.  But  while 
we  haTe  thns  staled  its  general  bonndaries,  candour  obliges  ns  to  say,  that 
we  cannot  fix  its  sonthera  bonndaries  with  all  that  precision  the  subject 
leqnires.  Being  ignorant  of  the  northern  frontier  of  £astem  Tibet,  we 
cannot,  consequently,  determine  the  southem  frontier  of  Little  Bnkharia 
in  this  part. 

Superficial  Extent.^  In  the  Memoires  stir  Us  Chimoises^  Little  Buk- 
haria  is  said  to  extend  16  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  40®  N. 
let.,  and  5^  degrees  in  breadth  from  S.  to  N.,  or  800  British  miles,  by 
380  of  mean  breadth  ;  thns  making  a  surface  of  300,000  British  square 
miles.  But,  in  this  estimate,  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  omitted, 
namely,  the  large  districts  of  Toorfann  and  Khamil,  as  these  have  been  sub- 
ject to  China  since  1720.  Including  these.  Little  Bukbaria  may  be  said 
to  hare  more  than  25  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  43®  N.  lat., 
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and  above  20  degrees  in  the  |>arallel  of  40®  N.  lat,  or  more  than  1,040 
Hritbh  mileti ;  and  we  may  venture  to  extend  its  breadth  in  the  eastern 
part  as  &r  S.  as  85*^  N.  latl,  to  the  northern  base  of  the  Kwanglnng,  the 
frontier  of  Tibet.  Its  gencsral  breadth  in  the  N.W.  fmrt  is  from  38®  to 
44®  N.,  and  in  the  S.E.  part  from  85*  or  S6®  to  44'*  N.  lat. ;  but  this,  it 
roust  be  remembered,  inehides  the  Great  Desert,  or  Shame,  of  which  Marco 
Polo  has  given  snch  a  fearful  picture.  The  whole  may  include  a  surface 
of  500,000  British  square  miles. 

Historical  fiolice^  The  history  of  this  region  in  early  times  may  be 
said  to  be  unknown,  as  the  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  either  of  the ' 
eountry  or  its  inhabitants,  but  classed  it  as  a  Scythian  region  to  the  W.  of 
Serica.  In  times  more  modem,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  was  successively 
subjected  to  such  of  the  nomadic  hordes  as  were,  for  their  short  and  un-* 
certain  hour,  lords  of  the  military  ascendant,  and  the  Eluth  Kalmucks  were 
its  last  masters.  When  the  domination  of  the  Eluth  khan,  Taidshas,  was 
annihilated  by  the  superior  power  of  China  in  1759,  Bukharia  fell  into  the 
handa  of  the  victors. 

Physical  Aspect."]  On  this  we  can  say  but  little ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  country  seems  to  decline  towards 
the  N.E.9  and  the  celebrated  lake  of  Lop  is  the  lowest  level.  N.  of  this 
lake,  the  country  rises  towards  the  mountains  of  Alak ;  and  to  the  E.  it 
rises  again  towards  Hami,  which  in  its  turn  is  separated  from  the  Desert  by 
a  range  of  mountains. 

Mountains.']  Little  Bukharia,  including  the  Desert,  is  every  where 
snnoiiiided  by  lofty  mountain-ranges, — as  the  Alak  Tagh^  the  Moox 
Tagk,  the  Bdoor^  and  the  range  that  connects  the  Bogdo  with  the  Kwang- 
lung.  .All  these  enclose  a  very  lofty  plateau,  next,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
Tibet  in  elevationw-— The  northern  chain  of  Alak  has  various  appellations. 
It  is  called,  in  the  Kirghisian  language,  Alak  Oola,  or  '  the  Speckled 
mountains ;'  the  Musart  mountains  by  Pallas ;  and  by  the  Chinese,  Teen^ 
Skauj  or  *  the  Celestial  mountains,'  or  '  Mountains  of  heaven,'  from  their 
vast  elevation ;  and  also  Ta^euC'^hanf  or  *  Great  snowy  mountains ;'  while 
by  Remusat  it  is  called  the  chain  of  Hamiy  or  Kftamouly  because  it  ex- 
tends from  the  W.  of  Khashghar  eastward  to  the  N.  of  Kamoul.  The 
Teen-Shan,  or  Alak  mountains,  are  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  geographers 
in  terms  of  astonishment,  for  their  height,  and  their  icy,  luminous  glory ; 
covered  with  eternal  snow  and  glaciers ;  piercing  the  clouds ; 
to  heaven;  presenting  an  appearance  of  long  chains,  or  spiral 
peaks,  with  cragged  breaks,  deep  gulfs,  valleys,  and  ravines,  which 
prove  these  mountains  to  be  the  dragon-ancestors  of  all  other  mountains 
in  the  world.  This  chain  is  said  to  be  volcanic ;  and  the  mountains  of 
Beshbaligfa,  in  46*  N.  lat.  and  78"  S6'  £.  long.,  and  those  of  Toorfaun, 
in  43"*  SO'  N.  and  BlQ"*  36',  are  represented  as  constantly  emitting  flame 
and  smoke.  The  Alak  is  connected  with  the  Great  Bogdo,  and  runs  S. 
to  the  Desert,  on  the  £.  of  Hami,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  connected  with 
the  Kynder  Tau  and  the  Thsoungling.  This  western  range  is  also  called 
Thsottng'Shan^  or  <  Onion  mountains,'  as  some  suppose,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  plants  of  the  allium  species  which  are  found  upon  it.  But 
Remusat  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  term,  thsoung^  is  ambiguous,  and 
signifies  both  an  onion  and  the  pale  blue  colour,  and  therefore  chooses 
to  call  them  the  Blue  mountains,  as  the  more  natural  interpretation  oi 
the  name.  We  have  already  described  them  in  our  account  of  Western 
ToorkistaunvT— On  the  S.  are  the  Mooz  Tagler^  or  *  Icy  mountains,'  called 
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.t,  than  that  it  is  «  fargtt  salt  lake,  and  '•eems  to-be 

he  sea  of  Sin,  mentioDed  by  Edrisi  in  bis  imperfect  and 

iuphy  ef-  tbe-oonntpy  of  the  Tiirk8.»^^E»  of  this,  in  the 

.   tianii,  is  the  lake  called  Parkol  or  3arkol^  seemingly  snr- 

.   with   monntains,  and  which  lies  to  the  N.W^  of  Hami*  '  Of 

•liitT  lakes,  their  iiameB  maybe  seen  in  the  Jetnits'  maps  of  Bak- 

»  and  Tibet-  * 

/  yeseris.l^     More  than  one-half  of  this  region  is  composed  of  sandy 

mkI  sterile  deserts,  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.     It  is  here  that  the  Great 

Kobi  or  Shamo  oommences^  to  the  E^  of  the  pnmnce  of  Khashghar^  and 

runs  E.  and  N.E.  as  •for  as  the  seuntains  of  Siolki  on  the  confines  of 

Mandshooria.  ' 

CUmtAe*']  Like  the  other  plateaus  or  uplands  of  Centrd  Asia,  tba 
tempeimtttre  is  eztvemely  cold,  especially  towards  the  monntains.  So 
great' is  the  cold  in  the-prsrinoe  of  Toorfonn,  that  the  ambassadors  'of 
Sharokh  Miraa^-in  their  jonmey  from  Samarcand  to  Peking,  (bond  the 
water  covered  XMth  ice  two  inches  thick,  falb  of  snow  and  rain  were 
freqnent,  and  all  this- at  the  time  of  the  snmmer-^olstioe,  which  veno 
dered  their  jowney  extremely  fatigaing  and  unpleasant.  The  tract'  to 
the-  N*W.  of  this,  on  the  Hi,  where  the  Chinese  commandant  resides^ 
is  called  in  <^ton  Coloi  or  ^  the  cold  country ;'  and  thither  the  bank- 
rupt Hong  merchants  arabsnished  as  a  punishment  for  insdvency..  The 
ChiRese  armies  lately  sent  to  crush  the  rcFolt  of  the  Mohammedans  of 
Kfaashghar  tafiered  severely  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  were  ar- 
rested in  their  progress  at  Hami,  through  the  inelemency  of  the  season*. 
The  temperature  seems  to'  be  mildest,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
centra  of  the  country^ 

SoU  and  Produce.'^  Of  these -little  can  be  said ;  and  what  has  been 
said  on  this  head  is  inconsisMnt  and  contradictory.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  soil  and'produoe  wy  exceedingly. in' different  places- from  the 
deference  of  tempentture  and  simply  of  water,  and  can  be  best  described 
in  our  account  of' its  d^rent  provinces.       .  I'V 

UnrtsiofM*]  Chinese  Toorkistaun  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the 
four  laige  distriois  of  Kkathghar^  AkmOy  Toorjauny  uad-KkamUcir  Hami: 
All  these  provinces  «re  superinleaded  by  a  Chinese  governor,  who  resides 
at  Eelah,  and  holds  rulo-over  the  following  plaoe8.of  importance:  Eeiah, 
Khtthghar,  Yarkundy  Kbotan,  Karakash,  Gumma^  Toorfttan,  Elchi,  Kaiu 
ria,  Kargalik,  Yenghi-Hissar,  and  Woosfaik.'  The  following  aae  said  to 
be  the  eight  great-  Mohammedan  cities  of  this  region :  Khashghar^  Yar^ 
kund^  Haraskar^  Koo^ha^  or  Ontchiy  AksoOf.KheioMf  and  Yinieshar  or 
Yingkis/ukaur  ;  but  the  lack  of  geographical  inibrmation  is  so  great,  that 
even  neither  Joles  Klaprotb,  with  idl  his  boasted  store  of  Chinese  geogra- 
phy, nor  his  friend  Remusat,  have  been  able  to  supply  the  void.  Klap- 
rotb has  been  forced  to  eke  oot  his  description  from  the  Jehan  NocHua  of 
Ha)y  Khalifa  and  the-  Takwittal-Behidan  of  Abulfeda. 

Iff.  Provinoe  of  Khaskghar,']  This  is  the  most  western  divbion  of 
Chinese  Toorkistaun,  and  is  now  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Yarknnd, 
which  also  includes  Uiat  of  Khotan.  Khashghar,  the  capital,  was  for  many 
ages  the  seat  of  an  independent  prince,  in  later  times  the  residence  of  the 
Kaiakitayan  khans,  and  subsequently  that  of  Jagatay  khan  and  his  suc- 
cessors, till  subdued  in  1683  by  the  Eluths.  It  is  situated,  according  to 
the  Jesuits'  maps  of  1760,  in  39°  25^  N.  laU  and  76"  0'  45''  E.  of  Green- 
wich, on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  derives  its  name  from  the  city,  and 
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WM  a  place  of  great  celebrity  both  as  a  roya]  city  and  a  commercial 
entrepot.  It  waa,  however,  completely  destroyed  by  the  Mirza  Ababe- 
ker ;  but  was  again  rebuilt  by  his  orders.  Before  the  late  rebellion  of  1826 
and  1827,  this  city  was  supposed  to  equal  Amritsir,  the  capital  of  Runjet 
Singh,  in  size,  containing  10,000  houses,  and  being  crowded  with  popula- 
tion and  thronged  with  strangers.  Khasghar  is  called  Ordukend^  or  '  the 
City  of  the  horde,'  by  Abulfeda,  and  Hasikar  in  the  Jesuits'  map ;  and 
Kthstu-ko-urk  by  the  Chinese. 

YarkundJ]     This  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  dty  in  all  Chinese 
Toorkistaun.    It  is  situated  m  38'  19^  N.  kt.  and  78«  27'  45""  £.  long. 
This  city  also  was  destroyed  by  Mirza  Abubeker,  but  again  rebuilt  and 
restored  to  prosperity  and  population  by  the  hand  whidi  destroyed  it.    Aa 
he  found  the  ahr  and  water  of  the  place  agreed  with  his  constitution,  he 
made  it  the  place  of  his  residence,  had  water  conducted  into  the  town, 
adorned  it  with  splendid  buildings,  surrounded  it  with  walls  thirty  cubits 
high,  and  planted  1200  gardens  in  its  Ticmity.     Yarkund  was  in  1812 
defended  by  a  stone  and  mud  wall  with  five  gates,  and  had  ten  colleges 
supported  by  donations  in  land.    The  city  is  much  larger  than  Khashghar ; 
the  houses  are  of  stone  cemented  with  mud,  and  are  611ed  with  balconies. 
It  is  under  a  Mussulman  chief,  who  regulates  its  civic  economy,  and 
is  called  the  Haktm^  and  two  Chinese  collectors  called  Ambans^ — all  un- 
der the  command  of  the  chief  who  resides  at  Khashghar.     There  are 
above  40,000  individuals  who  pay  poll-tax  in  Yarkund  and  its  environs. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  dties  are  chiefly  mechanics,  merchants,  and 
mooUahs.     There  are  no  servants  in  these  cities,  but  slaves  imported  from 
Badakshaun  and  Kaufireestaun.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
the  large  glandular  swelling  m  the  throat  called  goitre.     Yarkund  is  360 
li  or  124  British  miles  S.£.  of  Khashghar. 

JShotauy  Sfe.2  For  three  days'  journey  to  the  S.E.  of  Yarkund,  the 
country  is  filled  with  rivers,  trees,  and  gardens.  Six  days'  journey  fiEurtber 
on  is  the  celebrated  city  of  Khotatiy  but,  except  the  stations,  thne  is  no 
habitation  on  the  whole  road.  Khotan  ^'  is  the  capital  of  a  populous  and 
fertile  district,  1000  li,  or  nigh  350  B.  miles  in  circumference,  according 
to  a  Chinese  description  of  the  western  countries,  published  at  Peking  in 
1777.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  very  high  mountains  and  cbuns,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  cross,  and  to  the  £.  it  has  nothing  but  sandy  deserts  and 
manhy  grounds,  which  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  Sing-eoo-hee  lake  (near 
the  source  of  the  Whang*Ho).  The  country  is  bad,  and  governed  by  two 
superior  officers,  dependent  on  the  commandant  of  Yarkund.  It  contains 
the  following  six  cities,  Khotian,  Yooroong'ktuJh  KaraJkath^  Tturay 
KariUf  and  Takkoobaoee-  Each  of  these  cities  has  its  hakim,  and  form 
what  IB  called  the  council  of  Khotan. — To  the  S.  of  Khotan^  20  days' 
journey,  is  Western  Tibet,  and  700  li,  or  240  B.  miles  N.W.,  is  Yarkund. 
The  country  is  flat,  and  consists  of  well-watered  fields.  It  is  in  fact  an 
oasis  in  the  Buckharian  desert.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  who  visited 
this  place,  the  district  is  eight  days'  journey  in  extent,  and  produces  cottoit, 
flax,  hemp,  vines,  and  other  usehil  plants,  besides  melons  and  fruits  of  vm. 
rions  kinds.  The  men  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  are 
engaged  in  domestic  economy  and  commerce.  They  also  raise  silk-worm  a 
the  mountain-silk  is  most  esteemed.     Khotan  is  called  Coian  by  Marco 


'^^^i^^..?'^  ¥^^'^.1*'^  been  Tariou^y  j^laced  In  modern^  maps.     DVAnvllle  has 
Aosrijr 


placed  it  S3*  W.  of  Pekinr,  or  upwards  of '8^  £.  long,  and  37*  N.'lat.     Thompson  la 
70*  C.  long.,  and  jJr  Morrison,  in  his  view  of  China,  in  36*  aci^  N.  and  ;^^  W. 
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Polo,  and  Holom  by  the  Jeratto ;  and  the  river  on  which  it  ttands  Hoiom* 
nisoUm^Khaieen  by  Bentink,  Ckotun  by  Strafalenberg,  and  Kolon  and 
I^oioM  by  the  Orientals.  Hence  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  la 
the  flame  with  the  Mandshoorian  word  kkotun  or  hotun  signifying  a  city, 
and  that  it  was  bnilt  by  the  Karakitayans,  a  Mandshoor  tribe,  who  ruled 
this  region  in  the  1 2th  century.  Bat  this  ia  altogether  a  mistake,  as 
Kbotan  existed  many  centnries  before  the  Karakitayans  were  even  heard 
of»  and  the  name  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  the  Shanscrit  name 
Kouwianna^  *  the  Breast  of  the  Earth.'  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Hindoos  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Kiusaianna  and  Julhean,  which  are  mere  corruptions  of  the  Shanscrit 
name.  At  present  it  is  named  Khateyan  Iliicki  by  the  Chinese.  Accord- 
ing to  Morrison's  view  of  China,  Khotan  contained  a  population  of  13,642 
families,  and  44,650  indiriduals.  Khotan  was  not  only  a  Hindoo  colony, 
bat  also  a  colony  of  Hindoo  Boodhists,  as  Boodhism  was  established  there 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  system  till 
the  Mohammedan  Turks  conquered  all  the  cities  of  Little  Bukharia.  It 
was  a  flourishing  wealthy  city  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  it  contained  a  population  of  32,000  families,  83,000  persons,  and 
more  than  50,000  soldiers.  It  was  a  great  resort  of  the  Boodhists  from 
all  quarters,  who  brought  thither  their  sacred  books  and  the  traditions  of 
their  feitb.  All  the  environs  were  covered  with  Boodhist  temples  and 
monasteries,  in  one  of  which  3000  rahans  were  lodged,  who  lived  in  com- 
mon, and  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  prodigious  number  of  statues  of 
Boodha  and  his  priests. — To  the  W.  of  the  city,  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
we  are  told  by  itie  Chinese  writers,  under  the  Tang  dynasty,  was  a  great 
monastery  called  the  New  Temple,  which  was  80  years  in  building,  and 
three  kings  successively  overlooked  the  work.  It  was  250  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  paintings  and  inscriptions  engraved  in  metal,  covered 
over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  enriched  with  all  sorts  of  precious  orna- 
ments. It  was  terminated  by  a  tower,  and  a  saloon  was  constructed  for 
Boodha,  the  beams  of  which  were  of  the  most  precious  wood.  The  co- 
lumns, the  gates,  the  windows,  and  screens  were  covered  over  with  plates 
of  gold.  Close  by  the  side  of  this  monastery  were  small  cells,  for  the 
Boodhist  monks,  which  also  were  beautiful  and  very  richly  ornamented. 
But  the  system  of  Mohammed  has  long  supplanted  the  Boodhist  creed  of 
Khotan,  and  the  temples,  monasteries,  Imd  palaces,  are  now  in  ruins,  if 
even  these  remain.  But  Khotan  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  jasper 
or  yu»  as  the  Chinese  call  it ;  of  this,  three  kinds  are  brought  down  by  as 
many  rivers,  during  the  annual  floods,  white,  green,  and  black. 

Province  qfJuksoo.']     This  province  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Kashghar  and 

of  Peking,  or  88^  8T  E.  of  Greenwich,  In  which  Mr  Remmat  teems  fullj  to  acquiesce. 
Klspn»th,  on  the  oontnury,  who  csn  let  no  opportnnity  of  displaying  British  ignoranoe 
p%sB,  says  that  Morrison's  statement  is  wholly  anworthy  of  credit,  and  was  not  talcen 
from  the  Itoundobee,  but  from  the  notes  aooompanTing  a  small  planisphere  in  one  sheet, 
pabliahed  at  P^lng  in  1795,  with  which  the  missionaries,  members  of  the  mathema- 
tical tribunal  at  Pekinc,  had  nothing  to  do.  By  Strahlenberg,  in  his  ma^,  it  is  placed 
in  nigh  iff  N.  lat.  and  8^  £.  long.,  the  most  erroneous  of  all  the  positions  hitherto 
assigned  Khotan,.except  by  Rennel,  who  placed  It  in  4(f  N.  and  75^  £.  lonr. ,  or  41*  87'  W. 
of  Peking.  Its  true  position,  as  determined  in  the  ureat  map  of  the  Jesuits,  in  VWO, 
is  37*  N7lat.  and  35*  fiS*  long.  W.  of  Peking,  or  80^  35^  SCT  £.  of  Greenwich.  ThU 
position  agrees  with  that  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  Chinese  map  of  the  seat  of  the  late 
war  in  Western  'I'artary,  a  copy  of  which  Is  lodged  in  the  India-house.  From  what 
we  have  stated  of  the  great  disagreement  amongst  our  best  modem  geogrsphers,  re- 
ipecting  the  position  of  Khotan,  it  may  be  safdy  inferred  that  our  ignorance  of  the 
^Qgmphy  of  Chinese  Toorkisuon  ia  deplorably  great,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  r9- 
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W.  of  the  province  of  Toorfaan,  and  comfwehends  tlie  tract  S.  of  die  Ti 
Shan  or  Alak  mountains,  and  the  river  Hi.    These  mountains  and  the  sab- 
alpine  tract  contain,  according  to  the  Chinese  acoonnts,  much  nsmenJ  and 
metallic  produce,  as  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and 
lowlands  is  exceeding  fertile.     In  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the 
Auksoo,  or  White  river,  are  mines  of  lead,  sulphur,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sil- 
ver.    The  chief  places  are  OiUchei  or  Outcheefermatiy  the  Uks  of  faleaief, 
Haraskar,  Koockey,  and  Auksooy  but  little  more  of  them  is  known  than 
their  names.    Koochay  is  a  large  place ;  and  Harashar  is  probably  the  Ke- 
rasher  of  Iszet  Oolah,  a  great  Kalmuck  city  on  the  left  bank  of  a  navigable 
river  that  runs  from  £.  to  W.  and  has  a  resident  Chinese  governor.     On 
the  route  westward  from  Toorfaun  to  Auksoo,  the  stream  of  the  Eda  or 
Eelee  is  passed,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  city,  in  former  days  the  ca- 
pital.of  the  Elutb  Kalmucks.    According  to  Iszet  Oolah's  Chinese  ttineiary 
from  Pekiog  to  Khasfaghar,  Eela  is  15  journeys  N.E.  of  Aaksoo.     This 
place  is  probably  the  Korghos  of  the  maps,  near  the  pass  of  Khongis, 
where  a  range  of  mountaina  separates  the  somrce  of  the  Eelee  from  that 
of  Hazitoo  river,  which  runs  S.E.  to  the  Lake  of  Lop*     Iszat  Oolah  was 
informed  at  Khashgfaar  that  the  Chinese  governor  of  Eel  lab  had  100,000 
men  under  his  command,  and  some  even  raised  it  to -300,000  men;  but 
recent  events  have  completely  disproved  this  enormous  estimate.     In  his 
itinerary,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  to  the  N.  of  Eelah,  (whereas  all  the 
maps  place  it  to  the  N.  of  that  range,)  and  at  the  western*  exiremity  is  a 
great  lake  of  water  called  Azash-Kol,  whidi  is  no  othw  than  the  Balkhash* 
Noor. 

ToorfaHn,'\  This  is  the  most  N.E.  province  of  little  Bnkharia.  It 
contained — if  it  does  not  now  contain — a  great  number  of  cities,  as  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Yulduz^  Karakaja  or  Onamshi,  the  Aramulk  of 
Benoit  Gois,  and  Toorfaun  itself.  This  districty  though  high  and  cold,  is 
well-watered  and  fertile.  Yulduz,  the  Cialis  of  Goes,  signifies  in  Peruan, 
'  the  morning  star,'  from  the  beauty  of  its  fountains  and  pastures,  a  most 
delightful  placet  The  grass  there  is  so  nourishing,  says  Sherefeddia,  as  to 
fatten  the  leanest  horses  in  a  week's  time.  Towfann  is  a  laige  city,  where 
resides  a  Chinese  governor  and  Mohammedan  hakim.  Some  distance  to 
the  W.  are  the  ruins  of  Old  Toor£aun.  Goes  represents  it  as  a  storag  weU 
fortified  city.  In  the  Jesuits'  map  it  is  placed  in  43**  SO'  and  %^  36^  K 
of  Greenwich,  and  26**  52'  W.  of  Peking,  but  in  Sir  George  Staunton's 
naap,  where  it  is  called  Tooloofan,  the  Chinese  being  unable  to  sound  the 
consonant  r,  it  is  placed  at  only  24**  30'  W.  of  Peking,  or  91**  58'  £.  of 
Greenwich,. and  in  43**  N.  By  die  Jesuits  it  is  stated  to  be  sijudays'- jour- 
ney W.N.W.  of  Hami,  over  a  branch  of  the  Cobi,  but  10  days'  by  the  hills 
to  the  N.,  which  is  reckoned  the  safer  road.  It  must  be  remarked,,  that 
Toorfaun  was  not  visited  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  made  the  map 
of  Kausuh  and  Hami,  and  its  site  is  fixed  merely  from  itineraries  and  the 
reports  of  the  people  of  Hami.  The  inhabitants  of  Toorfaun,  says  Haitbo^ 
the  Armenian,  in  his  Oriental  History,  ch.  2d,  are  called  Jogoors ;  they 
abstain  rigidly  from  drinking  wine,  and  eating  animal  food.  They  raise 
much  wheat,  but  have  no  vines.  Their  towns  are  very  pleasant  and  con- 
tain many  temples  sacred  to  the  worship  of  idols  x  they  cultivate  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war ;  they  have  a  pecnliar 
mode  of  writing,  (the  Oigoorian  character,)  which  has  been  adopted  by 
ail  their  neighbours  (the  Mongols).  The  inhabitants  of  Toorfaun,  says 
Shadi-Khuaja,  who  was  there  in  1420,  are  idolatera  (Boodhidts)  who  per- 
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'.lies  of  their  religion  in  spacions  templefl,  on  the  caipeta 
was  placed  a  large  imagie,  which  they  called  Sacyo  M oonee, 
Sacyo,)  a  Shantcrit  appellation  of  Boodha.  To  the  W.  of 
:uii..  Idit  or  nine  'leagues,  is  Hoehtw^  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
<•t.l^,  .111(1  still  called  Pe-ting-too-hoo^oo  by  the  Ckine8e»  iaya  fiatber 
MM.,  \\\  his  history  of  the  Ywen  dynasty.  According  to  the  Moham* 
*  '«Hi^i  lii*>toriaQ9»  BMbaligh  was  the  capital  of  the  Oigoora,  bnt  this  is  a 
iiuiiuii^ts  as  Bishbaljgh  is  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Toorfann»  and  in  Soongaria 
uk  ux  tlio  base  of  the  rokaaic  range  called  in  Turkish  Ak«taughy '  the  white 
luuuutain/  This  district^  and  that  of  Ab-malighy  to  the  W.,  belonged  to 
.^.1.'  Toorkish  tribes  and  net  to  the  Oigoors.  To  the  £.of  Toorfaun  three 
•ia)  N*  journey,  is  Karakoja^  or  Aramuth,  according  to  Shadi  Khuaja  and 
(iooH.  We  have  no  other  account  of  it,  than  that  it  is  35  caravan  journeys 
N.E.  of  Kholan,  and  31  from  Tetkawl  the  frontier  of  China,  where  there 
is  a  wall  between  two  mountains,  in  which  wall  is  a  great  gate  and  cara* 
vanserais  to  lodge  passengers,  and  where  several  soldierB  are  always  sta- 
tioned to  gnani  the  frontier  and  entrance  of  the  wall.  The  Tetluiwl  of 
Sherefeddin  can  be  no  other  than  the  fortress  of  Khyayuqnan,  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  great  wall,  ia  89^  48'  N.  and  17"  37'  W.  of  Peking, 
so  that  from  Khotan  to  Khyayuqnan  by  Karakoja,  is  not  less  than  66 
days*  jonmey  of  a  caravao.  But  tbe  direct  road  from  Kbotan  to  Khyayu- 
quan,  ia.  staled  at  only  40  days' journey,  but  then  it  is  wholly  through  the 
Gobi,  without  a  single  house  or  tent  on  the  road,  through  moving  sands, 
and  whcre^  though  the  water  of  the  wells  is  easily  come  at  by  the  thirsty 
CHsvan,  yet  in  several  it  is  poisonous,  and  kills  the  animals  which  drink 
of  it.    " 

Province  (^  Hami.'}  This  lies  to  the  £.  and  S.  of  Toorfaun,  and  is 
merely  an  oasis  of  the  Gobi,  surrounded  by  deserts.  Tbe  climate,  says 
Du  Halde,  (not  the  missionary,  as  Malte  Brun  calls  him,  for  he  was  never 
out  of  Paris,)  is  very  warm  in  summer,  bnt  we  are  equally  certain,  that  it 
mast  be  very  cold  in  winter,  from  its  great  elevation  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
iMnuing  mountains.  We  are  told  by  Shadi  Khuaja,  in  his  route  from 
Hami  to  Shachew,  that  he  and  his  companions  met  a  flock  of  yaks  or  Ti- 
hetian  bulls,  called  by  hiui  gao*kUas>  Now  we  know  that  these  animals 
and  the  musk-deer  cannot  exist  but  in  regions  intensely  cold  or  of  great 
ekemtios.  -  The  gao  kites,  says  Shadi  Khuaja,  are  said  to  be  so  strong  as 
t»  support  their  riders  for  a  considerable  time  on  their  hoins.  The  moun- 
tains produce  agates  and  diamonds,  says  Grosier,  but  the  only  vegetable 
productions  are  said  to  be  melons  and  grapes,  the  former  are  of  superior 
quality,  and  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Ghinese  emperor.  The 
people  arer  strong,  able-bodied,  active  men,  well-shaped  and  handsome. 
TJm  city  of  Hami  stands  90  leagues  N.W.  of  Khyayuquan,  the  western 
eitremity  of  tbe  great  wall,  and  185  miles  N.N.W.  of  Shachew,  the  most 
weetem  fortress  of  Gbina,  in  42'  53'  30"  N.  and  22"  23'  20"  W.  of  Pe- 
king by  observation*  Between  these  two  places  and  Hami  extends  the 
Shatno  or  Co6t,  full  of  arid  shifting  sands,  and  for  10  days*  journey  on 
the  n>ad  fnm  Shachew  to  Hami  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the 
desert.  Immediately  beyond  this,  is  a  small  pleasant  grove  of  trees,  and 
several  springs,  where  tbe  governor  of  Shachew  entertained  the  ambassa* 
don  of  Sharokh  Miraa,  on  their  journey  to  that  city.  The  country  con- 
tains, besides  the  capital,  Hami,  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  as  marked 
on  the  map,  but  beyond  their  names  nothing  more  is  known.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  province,  like  that  of  Toorfaun,  were  all  BoodhistH,  and 
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the  Boodhwt  Hm|i1ii  m  wamtnm  and  ray  "pl^n- 
Sd^  and  filed  with  aa  eadlcai  variety  ef  angai  of  aD  liaes.  The  dm^ 
late  anaoas  of  ita  Boodhirt  lahahhaata  are  gnpfaKaDf  described  by 
Bfareo  Polq,  who  mfm  that  thejr  aeeand  bom  for  daadag,  ai^;iiig,  and 
rereffia^  jart  fike  the  people  o(F  Khotaa,  of  hHmhb  the  Chinese  writen 
give  aa  accoaat  perfectly  siaribr.  Both  this  proriace  aad  that  of  Toor- 
hmn  cootritated  the  coaatiy  of  tlie  Oigoon,  so  froied  in  Moagolian  story. 
They  hare  been  iaeorpoiated  with  Clima  since  1720,  and  made  no  part  of 
the  Elath  donrinions  eonqaoed  by  KienkR^  in  1757.  Ebeide  OoUah, 
the  Mohaaiaedaa  dnef  of  Hand,  for  his  services  to  Khanghee  in  the  war 
with  KaUba,  khan  of  the  Eloths,  was  reeompensed  with  the  hononr  of 
baring  Us  troops  enrolled  nnder  a  distinct  standard  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  was  boooared  with  the  title  of  chief  of  the  Shassak  or  legion  of  Hami. 
A  grsndson  of  Us,  called  Yoosoof,  baring  tendered  new  services  to  the 
emperor,  obtained  the  title  of  fVamg  or  king,  and  the  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  other  chiefs  of  Hami  or  ^mooL  The  priace  of  the  Turks  of 
Toorfron,  named  Amin-Kbojah,  was  for  similar  pciawns  created  a  Shassak, 
or  bead  of  a  banner,  in  the  reign  of  Yoog-cbing  in  172S.  He  also  le- 
ceired  a  seal^  and  bis  sobjects  were  formed  under  a  banneret,  of  arbicb  be 
was  the  commander.     TUs  was  snooeeded  by  the  title  of  ivamg  or  king. 

Thus  we  have  gone  orer  the  geography  of  Little  Bokbaria  as  aoca- 
lately  as  onr  limited  information  would  permit,  and  shaU  conclude  this 
part  with  observii^  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  city  of  Lop^  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  in 
42*  2(y  N.  and  25*  kmg.  W.  of  Peking.  The  fountain  named  Uriu  Pulak 
in  the  first  sheet  of  the  map  of  Tibet,  is  the  most  western  posibon,  geo- 
BMtrically  determined  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Hami,  in  ihe  work 
of  Du  Halde. 

ImhabUaHis.l  These  are  composed  of  Bukkars  or  Taujiks^  Toorks^ 
Kirgees,  and  Kalmucks,  The  first  are  the  same  race  as  the  Bukhais  of 
Grrat  Bukbaria ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  them  equally  qiplies  to  those 
of  Little  Bukbaria ;  but  it  would  seem  that  they  are  most  namerous  in  the 
province  of  Khashghar.  The  second  class  are  the  indigenous  nomades  of 
the  country,  whilst  the  two  latter  are  intruders  who  Ukve  come  here  as 
ccmquerors.  Respecting  the  Oigoors,  who  once  and  long  inhabited  the 
eastern  parts,  we  cannot  say  what  is  become  of  them :  whether  they  have 
mingled  with  the  Toorks  and  Western  Mongols,  or  have  migrated  to  Tibet. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  have  now  no  political  existence,  and 
no  mention  of  them  as  a  distinct  race  is  made  in  modem  times^ — Re- 
specting the  language  of  the  Bukhara  and  Toorks  it  b  Toorkish,  but  so 
mingled  with  Persian,  that  Klaproth  has  ventured  to  pronounce  Persian  to 
be,  if  not  the  basis,  at  least  the  body  of  the  language.  Boodhism,  at  an 
early  period  of  history,  seems  to  have  been  imported  hither  from  Hin- 
doostaun,  as  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Khotaun  and  the  number  of  Shan- 
scrit  terms  and  names  used  in  that  system,  as  practised  formerly  amongst 
the  natives.  But  the  system  of  Mohammedism  gradually  spread  from 
Khashghar  eastwards  till  it  supplanted  the  Boodhism  of  Khounn,  Toor* 
fann,  and  Hami.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  Togalak  Khaun,  a 
descendant  of  Jagatay  the  son  of  Zingis,  embraced  Islamism  with  ail  hia 
Mongol  subjects,  to  the  number  of  160,000  men.  Ever  since  it  has  been 
tlie  prevailing  religion  amongst  all  classes,  the  Elnths  or  Western  Mougols 
excepted,  if  any  such  still  wander  in  the  steppes  of  this  region. 
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SOUTHERN  PART  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

This  eztenstre  region  may  be  divided  into  two  great  portions,  the  West* 
ero,  and  the  Eastern :  the  former  comprehending  all  the  elevated  tract 
watered  by  the  upper  ooarses  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlnj, — ^and  the  latter  com- 
monly and  strictly  denominated  Tibet,  and  Great  Tibet,  together  with  the 
n^on  of  the  Seefaun  or  Toofaun,  and  the  extensive  country  of  Tangoot. 
Hie  whole  of  this  region  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Beloor  Tagh ;  un 
the  N.  by  the  M ooz  Tagh ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Great  Himalaya,  which  se<* 
parates  it  from  Northern  Hindostan,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bnrram- 
pooter,  and  the  Birman  dominions ;  and  on  the  E.  by  China. 

I.   WESTERN   DIVISION. 

This  again  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  the  upper  basins  of  the 
Indus  and  Sutlnj,  the  former  of  which  is  the  subject  to  be  first  described. 


CHAP.  I.— UPPER  BASIN  OP  THE  INDUS. 

This  comprehends  all  the  tract  from  the  Beloor  to  the  sources  of  the  In- 
dus, having  the  Mooz  Tagh  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Western 
Himalaya,  which  separates  it  from  Afghaunistaun  and  Cashmere,  and  the 
Caillas  range,  which  divides  it  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sutluj,  on  the 
S.  This  lai'ge  tract  may  be  conveniently  denominated  Western  Tibeiy  or 
the  N.  W.  portion  of  it ;  the  S.E.  portion  being  confined  to  the  upper  course 
of  the  Sntluj.  As  this  is  almost  an  unknown  region,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  fix  its  bouudaries  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  giving  its  leading  divisions, 
beginning  from  the  W.  They  are  the  following :  Upper  Kaushkaur^  BclU 
tistaun  or  IMtle  Tibet,  Kho/alun^  Ladauk^  and  Changthang, 

Upper  Kauskkaur.2  Respecting  the  first,  according  to  Elphinston's 
information  whilst  at  Peshawer,  Kaushkaur  was  represented  as  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  Badakshann,  to  the  N.  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  having 
the  range  of  the  Pamer,  or  the  Mooz  Taugh,  on  the  N.,  and  Baltistaun  ou 
the  N.E.  and  E.  In  his  map,  it  occupies  a  large  triangular  space,  of  which 
the  Hindookhoosh  is  the  base, — and  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  the  range 
separating  it  from  Baltistaun,  form  the  two  sides ;  whilst  the  N.W.  junc- 
tion of  that  range  with  the  Beloor  constitutes  the  apex  or  head  of  the  tri- 
angle. Of  this  country  almost  nothing  is  known,  but  merely,  that  it  is 
very  cold  and  high,  and  is  possessed  by  a  nation  called  Cobi,  who  dwell  in 
tents,  and  even  have  some  towns.  They  are  at  present  Mohammedans, 
and  under  several  petty  chiefs  to  the  number  of  four,  three  of  which  are 
^led  respectively  Ckiirauly  Droosh,  Mastooch.  S.E.  of  these  are  the 
DartU,  bordering  on  Cashmere,  to  the  S.  and  S.E.,  evidently  the  Daradag 
of  Ptolemy,  who  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  in  a  very 
mountainous  country;  for  he  says  expressly  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Daradai  *  mdxime  niper eminent y*  These  Dards  extend  all  the  way  E.  to 
the  frontiers  of  Ladauk,  and  infest  the  road  from  thence  to  Cashmere, 
raining  the  villages,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants,  and  selling  them  for 
slaves. 

"  If  the  word  be  derived  from  Dhar,  a  mountain-ridge,  then  the  term  means  tho 
aMrantaaneers ;  but  his  Indue  seems  to  have  been  the  Abba  Seen,  which  enters  the  Indur 
at  Mullai,  rising  from  mountains  in  the  N.  W.  more  than  S0|000  feet  above  the  pUia 
of  Feshawer. 
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wa»  aafficient  tQ  appql  ihe  stontMi  haaitir  froni  ef^er  aUeotptbig  it  a  Moood 
tiine.''— This  teiritoiy  lies  in  thn  centre  of  the  Teiy  elemted  upland 

*   "  A  brief  ouUine  of  tnet  Ooolah's  nwte  from  CashuMn  to  Ladtuk,  in  181S,  has 
spfMored  in  Elphintton^,  and  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  of  Calcutta,  which  has  thrown 
some  fiiint  light  on  tibe  subject.     His  route  was  to  the  N.E.,  alongst  the  course  of  the 
Little  Siude^  or  Indus  of  Caahmerey  to  the  villagie  of  Sonamurg ,  containinf  M  or  00 
houses,  and  the  last  station  in  that  province,  the  road  difficult  and  myellT.    Five  coes 
N.£.  is  Yaltal,  where  there  is  a  hospice  for  trarellers.     Beyond  this,  small  hills  sepa- 
rate Caafasien  from  Tibet.     After  escaping  these  heights,  he  arrired  at  Mutaren,  the 
first  place  In  the  territory  of  Tibet,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Little  Tibet,  tlie 
inhabitants  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans  of  the  Sonnite  aect.  Farther  on  the  route 
posses  over  the  crest  of  a  mountain,  where  are  seen  two  jcreat  blocks  of  stone ;  tlie  place 
U  called  WMnaafan.     These  stones  mark  ths'difidon  of  the  waters,  which  descend  on 
ooe  side  to  Cashmere,  and  on  the  other  towards  Tiliet.     This  crested  mountain,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  Iwundary,  and  not  the  small  hills  between  Yaltal  and  Mutayen* 
Two  cxMO  to  the  E.  of  Mutayen  Is  Panderras  on  a  small  stream,  and  four  coss  beyond 
is  IHriras,  (the  JDraasof  Klpfainstpn)  (he  seat  of  a  Tibetian  governor  colled  KehrKiln, 
and  placed  by  Elphinston,  on  the  authoritv  of  Macartney,  in  76^  46^  £.  and  35*  6Sf  N. 
evidoitly  too  far  distant  for  a  place  only  4o  coss  from  Ca»hmere, — if  Rennel*s  observa- 
tion be  correot,  as  undoubtedly  It  is,  that  In  a  very  mountainous  country  (such  as  tliat 
between  Cashmere  and  Ladauk)  it  requires  more  than  60  cosses  of  travelling  dlstanee 
to  make  a  dqpree  of  a  great  circle.     Fi'om  Draus  to  Ksrchai^  15  coss,  a  dtv  encMnoass- 
ed,  like  Draus,  with  villages,  the  houses  wooden  and  well  built,  the  inhabitanu  Sniito 
Mohamaaedans  for  the  most  part.     On  tiiat  route  two  high  moimtains  are  crossed,  bo- 
tween  which  is  an  open  place  where  the  caravans  halt.     Onions  abound  in  these  moun* 
tains,  and  cows  with  long  ti^ls  like  horse.  These  are  the  yaks  of  'i'lbet,  now  well  known 
aoimals.     To  Peshkum,  7  coss,  the  place  of  a  rajah,  subiect  to  that  of  Hbet,  and  a  place 
agreeably  planted  with  pi^ilars  and  willows.     To  Bnli  6  coas,  beside  which  Is  a  roek 
with  a  caatle,  the  residence  of  a  lama.     On  tlie  rock  are  many  sculptured  images^  and 
the  people  are  Boodhisls.    There  Is  a  small  convent  of  Gbyllongs,  who  posse«s  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.     Barley  and  wheat  are  there  reaped  about  tlie 
end  of  September.     He  successively  passed  the  viUMosof  Hancot  and  Ijamyamf  in  his 
route  irom  thence  to  Khalach  on  the  Saupo,  which  In  'Dbetian  signifiot  the  great  riveri 
and  from  thence  by  ttempouU  and  Nemek  to  Ladauk,  21  coss  from  KhaliKh,  and  111 
coss  fnxa  Cashmere.     Several  attennts  have  been  since  made  to  reach  Ladauk  by  way 
of  the  Upper  Sutli:^  ;  and  captain  Herbert,  who  ascended  the  Speetee  braudi  of  thio 
Sntluj,  aa  nur  as  Lar,  the  frontier  village  of  the  Sputee  of  Ladauk,  lielieved  that  ha 
could  have  gone  on  to  Iiadaiik  had  he  bMn  desirous,  being  uAd  that  the  rood  was  good, 
tlie  people  not  Jealous,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  on  the  northern  dde  of  the  crest  of 
tlie  great  range.     But  succeeding  travellers  found  Herbert  to  be  mistalcen  in  all  thsot 
partiettLusL    One  traveller.  In  1883,  made  two  attempte  to  reach  Ladauk,  one  by  the 
lofty  range  where  the  Parati  or  N.£.  branch  of  the  Speetoe  orUdnates,  and  another  by 
the  valley  of  the  Speetee  itself,  over  the  Paralasa  range  to  the  N.  W. ;  but  both  hXhai^ 
from  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  intensity  of  the  cold.     Captain  Gerard  made  several 
attempts  to  gain  l<adank,  one  bv  the  Parati  river,  and  another  bv  the  pass  of  Tari,  at 
the  source  of  the  Spino  or  &W.  brinoh  of  the  Speetee  river,  and  was  repelled  In  betk 
instances  by  Chiiisse  jealousy.    Mr  Moorcroft  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  Jjsdauk  la 
Sept.  laeo,  bv  a  dliFerent  route  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  He  went 
bv  way  of  iUiot  Kanxzah,  and  early  in  Julv  arrived  at  ShaMehanpore,  the  capital  of 
the  Kangra  state.     From  thence  he  went  to  Sooltaunpore  or  Stannnors,  capital  of  the 
Knolloo  state,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28d  of  the  sams  month.     On  the  lOth  of  Au. 
fust,  aooompaniod  by  a  caravan  of  Bukharian  merchants  loaden  with  specimens  of  Bri. 
tish  manufisctures,  along  the  Beyah  or  Hypfaasis  fiver,  ascending  a  lateral  range  of  tbo 
Himalava,  and  crossinc  the  Chunaub  cur  Acesinss  by  a  jhoola  or  n^  bridge^  he  arrived 
SI  Tandee^  capital  of  me  district  of  Lahoul,  at  or  near  the  base  ot  the  great  dividing 
range  of  the  Great  Himalaya,  on  the  21st  of  August.    These  namee  occur,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  geography  of  the  Weetern  Heemalleh.    Quitting  this  place  on  the  ^Tth, 
be  ascended  the  Incliiiied  plane  of  the  great  range,  passing  tnroiigh  a  country  partly 
desolate  and  partly  cultivated,  and  crmsed  it  at  a  great  elevation  bv  the  pass  of  Hara- 
Lo,  the  table  land  of  which  la  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blaiie,  and  entered 
Lad-aleh  or  Lad-alaya,  and  reached  Ladauk  on  the  80th  of  Sept.  18S0.    The  dUBcultiet 
of  the  route  were  great,  and  the  variety  of  temperatars  encountered  trying  to  the  con- 
stitution.   The  party  passed  through  the  Puujaab  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
On  ascendiiu;  the  mountains,  heavy  and  inceesant  rains  retanled  the  route ;  and  iu  the 
b^inning  oi^September,  in  crossing  tlie  Himalaya,  the  thermometer  eank  to  8^  bdow 
the  freezing  point.     Mr  Moorcroft  resided  at  Ladauk  for  two  years,  from  1890  to  IB9L 
Anothrx  intrepid  traveller^  ardent  iu  the  pnrantt  of  Aeiatie  literature,  Cxomo  de  Ko- 
tos, a  Transylvanian,  reached  Jisdawk,  by  way  of  Cabul  and  Cashnierei,  In  1888.     Ho 
left  Cashmere  on  May  lith,  and  arrived  at  Ladauk  June  10th,  after  a  journey  on  foot 
of  36  days.    He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Yarknnd,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  aad  was  on  his  return  to  Caohnwn.  when  Mr  Mooveroft  saet  Mni  mdtoo^ 
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'■  tbroagh  which  flows  the  Upper  IndiUy  and  which  occapiet  the  whole  apace 
N.  and  S.  between  the  very  lofty  enow-clad  range  which  bounds  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  Sutluj  and  its  tribatary  streams,  and  the  equally  elevated 
crest  of  the  Mobz  Tagh,  the  sonthem  frontier  of  Bnkharia  or  Chinese 
Toorkistaun.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £.,  it  is  said,  by  the  Chinese  province 
of  Khotan  and  the  Lhassan  province  of  Changthang;  on  the  S.W.  and 
W.  by  Cashmere  and  Baltistaun,  or  Little  Tibet ;  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by 
part  of  the  latter  re^on,  and  by  Khofiilun,  and  by  the  Karrakoorom  range 
of  mountains  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  British  province  of  Bischur,  and  the 
independent  states  of  Kooloo  and  Chamba.  Its  extent  is  computed  at 
30,000  square  miles,  or  half  the  surface  of  England.  Its  shape  is  that  of 
an  irregular  triangle,  the  longest  side  or  base  of  which  forms  the  southern 
limit,  running  obliquely  abont  220  miles  from  S.£.  to  N.W.,  or  from  Bis- 
chur,  by  KooUoo  and  Chamba,  to  Cashmere.  In  this  statement  of  boun- 
daries, given  in  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  neither  longitudes  nor  lati- 
tudes are  g^ven,  and  the  Speetee  of  Ladauk  is  included  within  it.  Now 
we  demur  to  this  latter  part  of  the  statement,  as  it  confounds  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  with  that  of  the  Sutluj  ;  and  the  same  range  which  separates 
Ladauk  from  the  sources  of  the  Kishengonga,  the  Little  Sinde,  the  Chn- 
naub,  the  Ihylum,  the  Rauwee,  and  the  Beyah,  also  separates  it  from  the 
valley  of  the  Speetee  and  the  Sutluj.  Its  being  called  a  dependency  of 
Ladauk  is  the  ostensible  reason ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  dependency  of  La- 
dauk, than  Ladauk  is  of  Runjeet  Singh,  to  whom  it  pays  a  small  tribute ; 
and  yet  no  one  ventures  to  include  Ladauk  in  the  Punjaub.  For  these 
reasons  we  venture  to  make  the  Speetee  of  Ladauk,  and  not  Bischur,  part 
of  its  southern  frontier.  We  have  no  idea  how  Khotan,  a  small  district 
in  Chinese  Toorkistaun,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  the 
great  dividing  range,  can  possibly  form  its  eastern  frontier.  The  fact  is, 
that  its  eastern  frontier  is  unknown,  with  this  exception,  that  Changthang, 
where  the  eastern  and  southern  branriies  of  the  Indus  originate  and  unite, 
lies  to  the  S.E.  of  this  principality,  and  is  probably,  like  Ladauk  itself, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  same  range  of  mountains  continued  to  the  £, 
Mr  Moorcroft  indeed  says  that  the  unexplored  territory  of  Khoten  extends 
far  to  the  E.  alongst  the  fape  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  connected  by  irregular 
groups  with  Kentaiase,  or  the  Caillas,  and  that  the  line  of  the  ancient 
thoroughfare  between  Khashghar  and  India  was  through  Khotan  and  Iloo«> 
daukh,  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  chief  of  Ladauk.  But,  in 
this  case,  Changthang  must  be  included  in  the  principality  of  Ladauk,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  district  of  Khotan  lies  to  the  N.E.  of 
Changthang.  But  since  Changthang  is  stated,  in  the  above,  to  be  dbtinct 
^m  Roodaukh  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ladauk,  Khotsn  cannot  be  its 

him  baok  with  him  to  Tisdank,  sad  left  him  there  to  study  the  Tibetiaa  language. 
Subsequently  he  r^oined  Moorcroft  at  Cashmere,  but  again  returned,  furnished  with 
funds  by  means  of  the  India  Company,  and  reoommendations  to  the  ohicf  minister  at 
I^daulK  and  to  the  Lama  of  Taunf  la.  He  remained  in  ttie  establishment  of  the  Lam^ 
at  ^aischkar,  the  S,  W.  part  of  Ladauk,  tfli  June,  1884.  when  he  left  it  for  Stanpore  in 
Koolloo,  and  wooeeded  thenoe,  by  Mundee,  Sukhet,  and  Bullauspore,  to  Soobathoo  in 
Bischur,  in  Iwdf  «nd  from  tbenoe  to  Soongnanm  in  Koonawoor,  where  he  was  \et% 
rery  lately  busily  employed  in  studying  the  books  of  the  lioodhist  system  in  the  Ijama 
monastery,  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  India  government.  It  b  matter  of 
regret,  that*  ^m  the  untimely  death  of  Mr  Moorcroft,  we  have  been  deprived  of  his 
account  of  that  unknown  but  Interesting  district,  wliich  would  have  proved  a  great 
accession  to  our  knowledge  of  Tibetian  geography,  and  dispelled  the  darkness  that  still 
remains  otmceming  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus.  A  few  gleanings  from  his  pen  aro 
all  we  have  got ;  and  these,  together  with  what  has  been  obtained  from  Izzet  Oollal|| 
are  4U  the  data.eo  whkh  w«  have  to  rest  our  present  deacriptioa  of  Ladank, 
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eastern  boundary,  Changtbang  lying  beiweoo.  And  as  Khotan  is  altoge^ 
ther  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Mooz  Tangh,  in  37®  N.  lat.,  that  range  is,  in 
geographical  strictness,  the  real  N.  and  N.£.  boundary  both  of  Ladauk 
and  Changthang. 

Having   little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Ladauk,  it  would  be 
presomptuons  to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  its  surface.     It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that,  as  it  is  merely  a  long  and  apparently  narrow 
valley,  watered  by  the  Indus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lateral  ridges 
descending  to  the  main  stream  from  the  great  ranges  that  bound  the  prin- 
cipaltty,  its  surface  must  be  very  rugged  and  irregular,  having  a  constant 
interchange  of  hills  and  valleys,  each  watered  by  its  mountain-stream, 
— ^in  other  words,  a  complete  piece  of  net-work,  which  may  indeed  be 
represented  on  a  map,  but  which  language  cannot  describe.     Many  of  the 
bills  are  of  great  altitude,  but  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  ranges  whence 
they  proceed ;  and  the  hollows  between  are  profound,  dangerous,  and  diffi- 
calt  to  pass,  which  renders  travelling  laborious  and  tedious.     It  appears, 
that,  after  a  journey  of  five  days  N.£.  of  Cashmere,  an  evident  ascent 
commences,  which  is  very  great  for  four  days  successively,  after  which  it 
is  less,  on  to  Ladauk.     But  still  it  continues  even  on  to  the  great  range 
which  separates  Tibet  from  Yarkund.    To  the  left  of  this  route  the  country 
is  also  very  mountainous,  but  perfecdy  desolate,  and  on  this  account  we  have 
little  information  concerning  it.   A  route  from  Deer,  in  Punjcora,  passes  £. 
through  the  southern  part  of  this  region,  but  it  is  excessively  mountainous 
and  difficult.     Two  marches  before  Izzet  Oollah  reached  the  pass  of  Kar- 
rakoorom,  he  fell  in  with  an  icy  elevated  range,  called  Khumdan,  which, 
as  he  was  informed,  reached  200  coeses  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  which 
separated  Baltistaun  from  the  district  of  Surrikol,  on  the  frontier  of  Ba- 
dakshaun.     Communication  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  except  up 
the  ndley  of  the  Indus,  is  extremely  difficult,  whether  with  Cashmere,  or 
Khashghar,  or  Yarkund,  or  Khotan,  or  the  Punjaub,  or  the  Speetee  ;  every 
where  mounudn-rangea  must  be  crossed  ere  Ladauk  he  entered,  so  that  it 
is,  as  it  were,  an  insulated  region,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
coarse  of  the  Indus  being  its  only  outlet.     It  is  extremely  well  watered, 
from  the  numberless  streams  which  run  from  valley  to  valley,  increasing 
as  they  descend  their  rugged  channels,  till  they  reach  their  common  recep- 
tacle the  Indus.     In  the  Cashmerian  language,  the  principality  of  Ladauk 
is  called  Booten,  (Bootan)  says  Izzet  Oollah ;  by  the  inhabitants  themselves 
Ladagh ;  and  in  Persian  and  Toorkish  Tibeiy — ^that  word  signifying,  in 
Toorkish,  shawl-wool.     That  shawl-wool  is  produced  most  abundantly  in 
this  mountainous  region,  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  of  the  name,  which 
is  more  rationally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tibetian  words  7  e/<- 
6oo<, '  kingdom  of  Boodh,'  as  Father  Georgi  thinks, — just  as  the  word  '  Boot* 
/en'  is  *  Ten^bool'  reversed.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  great  elevation,  and  as  lying  between  the  Himalaya,  Caillas,  and 
Mooz  Tagh  ranges,  which   must  influence  its  temperature  very  much. 
From  whatever  aurth  the  wind  blows,  it  must  be  from  these  snowy  heights, 
aud  it  communicates  a  sharpness  to  the  air,  of  which  people  coming  thither 
from   the  warm    temperature  of   Hindostan   must    feel  very   sensibly. 
Monntiuns  half-covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
skirt  the  plain  at  no  great  distance,  where  stands  the  city  of  Ladauk. 
Efen  in  the  month  of  June  it  freezes  every  night  at  Ladauk  ;  and  Moor- 
croft  had  still  to  use  his  warm  furs  along  with  his  companions. — The  city 
of  LtCf  or  Ladauk,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  plain,  in  the 
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recen  formed  between  two  contagaoiu  liiUs  of  modenile  heigbt,  with  thm 
summits  of  both  wbidi  the  town  is  connected  by  a  wall  terminating^  iu 
some  buildings  intended  for  defence.     The  Sanpo,  or  Indus,  flows  about  m 
coss  to  the  S.  of  the  place.     The  gesibo,  or  diief,  resides  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  in  a  lofty  buildii^»  the  form  of  which  is  predsely  similar  to 
the  Tibetian  edifices  as  depicted  by  the  old  travellerB.     The  houses  are  i^f 
stone  or  unbnmt  brick,  the  beams  of  poplar-wood,  the  dwellings  of  tlunee 
or  four  stories,  and  the  city  contains  1000  such.     The  yaliey  of  the  Saopo 
here  is  from  2  to  4  coss  broad  for  a  distance  of  17  coss  up  the  riyer,  amd 
is  very  richly  cultivated  with  wheat  and  barley.     As  the  territory  of  Xj^- 
dauk  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  hills  and  moors,  it  is  a  grazing  ooita* 
try  for  almost  every  species  of  graroiniverous  animals,  especially  hones,  smd 
sheep,  and  goats.     The  dogs  of  Tibet  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
Hindostan,  having  large  heads,  long  coats,  and  so  amazingly  fierce  and 
strong,  as  to  be  singly  a  match  for  a  lion.     This  exactly  agrees  witii 
Marco  Polo's  account  of  ^e  Tibetian  dogs;   and  indeed  the  more  jure 
leani  of   these  regions  the  more  strongly  is  the  veracity  of  the    illoe- 
trious   Italian    confirmed.      The  busby-tailed    cow,  or   tfokf  of  Tibet^ 
b  common  to  the  whole  of  Western  Tibet,  and   is  an  invaluable  boon 
to  the  natives,  both  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  as  perfectly  fitted,  from 
its   constitution  and    habits,  to  carry  the  traveller  over  the    loftiest 
heights,  or  convey  him  across  the  most  impetuous  torrents.     The  po- 
nies of  Zaishkar  sell  from  20  to  70  rupees  each.     They  are  very  flee^ 
sure  of  foot,  and  cross  the  highest  passes  with  ease.^'     The  produce  of 
shawl-wool  in  this  country,  Moorcroft  observes,  is  immense,  and  more 
than  60,000  persons  in  Cashmere  obtain  their  living  solely  by  the  ma- 
nufacture of  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  grinding  oppression  of  the 
Afghaun  government,  more   than  4,000   shawl  weavers  emijj;rated  in 
1820,  and  6,000   more  were  expected  to  emigrate  in  1821.     latiank 
abounds  in  fine  timber  for  ship-building,  and  if  it  were  possible — ^whicfa 
it  is  not — to  transport  it  down  the  Indus  to  the  Punjaub,  it  would  be 
a  most  invaluable  acquisition. — Of  the  mineral  produce  of  ladank  we 

*  ■*  Had  Moorcroft  been  spared,  or  his  papers  been  reeovered,  we  would  have  reoeiTcS 
m  ■atisfactory  aoooant  of  tna  xoology  of  I«adank.  As  it  is,  however,  he  has  oommanl^ 
Gated  an  iaterestioff  accoimt  of  a  new  species  of  sheep  calied  fmrik.  In  this  oommu« 
nication  he  states  the  novelties  he  found,  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  io  be  so 
many  and  great,  that  to  describe  them  in  any  sort  of  detail  would  require  a  fatf^ 
volume.  This  animal,  says  he,  ia,  when  full  grown,  scaroely  so  lam  as  a  South 
Down  lamb  of  five  or  six  months  old;  yet,  in  the  fineness  and  weij^ht  of  its  fleece,  the 
flavour  of  its  flesh,  and  the  peculiarities  of  Its  constitution,  it  is  inferior  to  no  laee.  It 
is  as  oomf^tdy  domesticated  as  a  housedog.  All  night  it  sheltere  in  a  walled  yard,  or 
under  its  master's  roof.  In  ilie  day  it  feeds  often  on  a  surface  of  granite  roclc,  where 
a  blade  of  vegetation  can  hardly  he  seen ;  and  when  the  land  is  clMred  of  harvest  and 
stubble,  and  not  a  stalk  of  vegetation  appears,  ito  Indefatigable  industry  deteota  sah- 
stances  so  minute  and  unlttvitinf ,  as  ordinary  sheep  could  neither  see  nor  taloe,  even  in 
Ladauk.  The  purik  sheep  will  eaEamine  thie  cooking-pot,  pick  up  crumbs,  drink  the 
remains  of  a  cup  of  salted  and  buttered  tea  or  broth,  or  nibble  a  cleanly  picked  bone. 
Leaves  of  lettuce,  rinds  of  turnip,  skins  of  apricots,  ai«  luxurious  fare ;  and  the  resi- 
duum of  the  coarse  black  tea  consumed  by  the  natives,  after  being  steeped,  and  the  de- 
coction conducted  with  the  utmost  frugauty,  are  devoured  by  this  animaL  It  gives  two 
lambs  annually,  and  is  twice  shorn  within  the  same  period,  the  clip  aflordini^  S  lbs.  of 
wool  annoaUy,  the  first  crop  being  fine  enough  for  toleiahly  good  shawla.  Moorcroft 
aiBrms  that  a  British  cottager  could  keep  three  of  these  sbe^  easier  than  he  could  a 
cur-dog,  as  they  would  live  luxuriantly  by  day  on  the  stripes  of  grass  that  border  the 
roads,  and  by  keeping  dean  hedge  bottoms.  He  also  mentions  a  nondescript  species  of 
wild  hone,  called  kiang,  which  he  thinks  might  be  domestieated  for  the  uae  of  we  srnaU 
fiumer  and  poor  in  Britain.  It  is  about  14  hands  high,  of  a  round  muscular  form, 
with  remarkably  clean  limbs.  This  species  of  horse  Is  found  in  a  district  of  Chang- 
tlianc,  in  a  part  called  Kam-ee,  or  *  the  snowy  mountain  ;*  hut  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  £qtiiu  CabaUus,  whioh  is  fonad  wild  in  almost  every  part  of  Ceotnu  Asia. 
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have  no  accoimt  whateTery  tare  that  Issset  Oollah  tells  xm  of  mines  of 
siilphiir  three  stages  from  Lei ;  and  that  saltpetre  abounds,  and  that  very 
Qxeielleiit  ganpowder  is  made  at  Lei.~->Bat  the  chief  glory  of  Ladank  is 
die  oommeree  which  it  enjoys,  as  the  great  entrepot  of  all  the  produce  of 
all  the  pastoral  region  of  the  upper  ndley  of  the  Indas,  and  as  a  common 
resting  pbce  for  all  the  caravans  that  go  from  Khashghar,  and  Yarkien^ 
and  Khotan,  to  Cashmere  and  Afghaanistann,  or  from  these  latter  to  Chi- 
nese Toorkistaan.     It  is  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  shawl-wool  which 
is  produced  in  the  districts  of  Changthaiig  and  the  Oondes,  and  which  is 
subsequently  exported  to  Cashmere.*'     Three  grand  fairs  are  annually  held 
in  Lei  or  Ladauk,  one  in  October,  one  in  February,  and  a  third  in  August. 
The  second  of  these  is  the  greatest  fair.     At  these  fairs  the  concourse  of 
Mussnlmauns  from  Khashghar  and  Yarkund,  of  Lamas  from  Lassa,  Tee- 
ahooloomboo,  Deeggarchee,  and  Ghortope  from  Amritsir,  and  all  the  Pnn- 
janb,  and  of  merchants  from  Cashmere  and  all  other  places,  as  Khoonawur 
and  KhooUo,  is  said  to  be  immense, — all  of  whom  pay  duty  for  their  mer- 
diaiidise ;  and  the  valuable  productions  of  all  these  regions  are  poured 
into  Ladank,  which  seems  to  be  an  entrepot  for  their  riches,  to  be  re-ex- 
ported by  the  various  natural  channels  to  their  ultimate  markets.     From 
Hindostan  are  imported  every  species  of  Hindoo  manufactures  and  pro- 
daoey  as  Mooltaun  chintzes,  the  silks  of  Benares  and  shawls.     From  Yar- 
kimd  come  silver,  Russia  leather,  felt  carpets,  coarse  and  fine  China  silks, 
tafieties,  velvets,  earthenware,  sable  furs,  small  coral  beads,  and  seed 

**  It  was  cskuUted,  that  in  1820  the  valne  of  tbe  diawl-irool  manufaetared  In  Casli- 
from  JL600,000  to  L.aOO,000  aterling;  and  in  18S1,  Ronjoet  Singh,  tho  Setk 


ruler  of  the  Poigaub,  th«n  In  posaeiBion  of  Cashmere,  farmed  the  duty  on  the  Impor- 
tetionof  ahawi-wool  into  Caanmen  at  ISi  lacs  of  rupees,  or  L.  160,000:  800  horao- 
1— da  of  thia  wool  go  annually  lience  to  Caahmere,  each  hone-load  weighing  88  tereles. 
Hm  wool  is  obtained  firom  the  hide  of  tlie  goat,  and  ia  diatinot  fhm&tlie  hair,  whidi  ia 
very  long  and  shaggy.     It  is  this  double  coat  of  very  fine  down,  or  wool  and  hair, 
whieh  enablea  these  goats  to  stand  tlie  fntenae  cold  of  a  llbettan  upland.     The  Lata- 
keea  have  aliawkwool  goata  Ukewiae,  but  not  in  munbers  snflieient  to  supply  the  do- 
■Bands  of  Cashmere  and  Amrltair ;  and  i^  at  a  future  period,  the  produoe  or  thia  ai^ 
tide,  raised  in  Changthang  and  the  Oondes,  should  be  sent  to  another  marlcet,  the  La- 
iaiiw  would  be  compelled  to  rear  more  coats  themselrea     But  eren  this  would  not  do^ 
am  the  cold  is  not  so  severe  in  the  Yieinity  of  I«daulc  aa  to  the  eastward,  where  the 
mountains  are  higher  and  constantly  covered  with  a  large  quantity  of  snow.    As  mat- 
ters have  stood  for  nigh  a  century,  and  still  stand,  the  l^takees  enjoy  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  tho  shawl- wool  produce.     The  reason  assigned  is^  that  in  the  reign  of  Mah* 
mood  Shah,  tlie  Mogul  sovereign  of  Indoostaun,  the  Gealbo  of  Ladank,  unable  to  eon-> 
tend  with  the  Tartars  to  the  eastward,  applied  for  aid  to  the  governor  of  Cashmere* 
who  represented  It  to  Mahmood,  who  sent  Ibrahim  Khan  of  Cashmere  to  their  assist- 
anec^  defeated  tho  Tartars,  (tlia  Kalmueks  aoeording  to  Intt  OoUah,)  and  reatored 
the  Gealbo  to  the  possession  of  his  capital,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  acknowledged  hin^ 
self  a  vassal  of  Mahmood,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Hakim  of  Cashmere,  and  coined 
Bsoncy  in  tho  name  of  tiie  emperor  Mahmood.     In  oonsequenee  of  this  defeat  of  the 
Tartars,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  them  and  Ladank,  that 
the  Latakees  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of  buying  up,  at  their  ewn  price,  all  tiie 
dhnvrl-wool  fwoduoed  in  the  districts  of  Koodauk,   Gnortope,  and  the  Oondes  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Sutli^,  in  the  vicinity  of  Its  source ;  and  the  sale  of  this 
article  to  any  other  save  them,  by  the  inhabitants^  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  death. — 
£ven  the  Cashmeriana,  though  allowed  to  attend  the  fairs  of  Hoodauk  and  Ghortope* 
■ad  dispose  of  their  merchandise,  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  the  shawl-wool,  but 
must  neeivo  it  at  seeond  hand  from  the  liafakewi,  and  even  a  duty  of  4  rupees*  or  10s., 
is  charged  by  tbe  Latakees  on  every  horse-load  of  shawl- wool  exported  to  Cashmere ; 
but  no  duty  is  levied  on  it  when  imported  into  Tibet  from  other  countries.     A  dnW  of 
4  rupees  is  charged  on  every  terek  wekht  of  Cashmere  shawls  when  exported  to  xar- 
kend.     So  muoi  is  Cashmere  dependent  on  Ladauk  for  its  supply  m  shawl-wool, 
that  whoever  is  the  political  ruler,  whether  a  Mogul,  an  Afghaun,  or  a  Seik  aa  Run- 
jeet  Singh  the  present  possessor,  he  must  be  on  good  terms  with  Ladauk,  because,  were 
it  otherwise,  all  the  shawl  weavers  of  Caahmere  would  be  instantly  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  lliddm  would  lose  all  his  duty  on  the  importation,  amounting 
to  at  least  L.I 50,000  annually. 
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pearls.     Tea,  of  wliicli  large  qnantiUes  are  dnink  at  Ladank,  is  brovgfat 
from  Lassa,  and  pays  a  small  duty. 

The  qaestion,  whether  Ladaak  was  a  detached  soverei^ty  from  Tibet, 
as  Father  Desideri  maintained,  and  which  Malte  Bran  was  unable  to  de- 
termine, is  now  solved ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  it  is  altogether  a  distinct 
state  from  Tibet,  though  closely  connected  with  it  by  political,  commerdal, 
and  ecclesiastical  bonds.  The  Chinese  chief  of  Takklacotte  assured  Webb 
that  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China  extended  as  far  as  Ladauk, 
which,  however,  was  independent  of  China.  This  doubt  arose  from  the  ex- 
tended application  of  tlie  name  IHbet,  or  Tobbhot^  which  included  all  the 
vast  region  between  China,  Tangoot,  the  two  Bukharias,  and  Hindoetan. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  since  Ladauk  was  in  Tibet,  it  must  be  a  pro- 
vince of  it,  and  not  a  distipct  independent  state.  But  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
appellative  Tibet  was  not  so  much  a  political  as  an  ecclesiastical  designation, 
like  the  terms,  Christendom,  Eeraun,  Belad-al-Islam,  and  Kanfeerustann 
denoting  the  region  of  the  faith  of  Boodha.  Ladauk  is  actually  an  in- 
dependent state,  though  Runjeet  Singh  sent  a  vakeel  in  1819  to  demand 
tribute.  In  fact,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  that  La- 
dauk should  be  independent,  and  it  is  to  this  sense  of  common  interest 
that  it  owes  its  independency.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, both  to  the  N.  and  £.,  that  Ladauk  be  protected,  as  it  is  the  great 
market  for  their  shawl-wool,  and  as  the  great  transit  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  Hindostan ;  and  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  Cashmere  that 
Ladauk  be  independent,  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  the  precious  shawl- 
wool  for  its  favourite  manufacture  of  shawls.  The  great  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess to  it,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
globe,  is  another  cause  of  its  independence  ;  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  military  communication  with  it  across  such 
mountain-ranges  and  difficult  passes  would  be  enormous,  in  addition  to  the 
certain  loss  of  all  the  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of  the  shawl- 
wool,  and  ruin  of  the  Cashmere  manufactures  ;  and  the  exportation  of  that 
material,  so  essential  to  Cashmere,  would  be  diverted  to  another  channel, 
namely,  the  districts  of  British  India,  next  to  the  Oondes.  As  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives  is  that  of  a  quiet,  ino£Pensive,  unwarlike  race,  the 
country  could  be  easily  overrun,  did  not  the  above  considerations  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  conquest.  All  religions  are  tolerated  at  Ladauk ;  but  the 
established  religion  is  Boodhism,  and  the  chief,  whose  title  is  Gealbo,  or 
rajah,  sends  a  yearly  donation  to  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lassa.  Whenever 
a  son  is  born  to  the  rajah,  he  abdicates  the  sovereignty,  and  the  ministers 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  principal  ministers  are  the  Ghjf- 
long,  or  lama,  who  acts  as  deputy,  the  c/taghui,  or  steward,  and  the  mu* 
aghUfiy  or  military  commander.  During  this  period  the  Ghylong  is  perfect 
master  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  Gealbo  takes  no  part  in  state 
affiurs. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  is  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  sheep  wool,  and  in 
winter  the  poorer  sort  wrap  themselves  in  the  skin.  They  wear  very  high 
black  caps  falling  over  one  ear,  shoes  of  undressed  hide,  within  which  they 
sew  woollen  cloth  that  comes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  their  hur  is 
plaited  like  that  of  women,  and  falls  down  in  a  braid  behind  ;  they  shave 
the  beard,  but  preserve  the  mustachios ;  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  is 
straight  and  scanty,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  folded,  all  in  one  piece.  The 
tunic  is  made  of  black  or  coloured  woollen.  The  women  wear  turquoises, 
emeralds,  and  pearls,  woven  with  their  hair.     The  Grealbo  has  no  clum  to 
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flay  part  of  the  crops,  tmt  derives  liis  iaooiiie  from  a  taX  on  the  head  of  each 
ho<ue»  and  he  leries  one  or  two  mpees  anaiially  aocording  to  the  greolid» 
which  is  divided  according  to  the  water  consumed  in  irrigatton*" 

District  rf  Chamgtkang^     This  very  moaatainous  tract  lies  to  the  E. 
and  S*£.  of  Ladank,  and  coiitains  the  sources  of  the  Lsdas.     On  the  N*. 
it  is  bounded  by  a  conttnnati<Mi  of  the  same  great  range  which  forms  the 
S.  frontier  of  Chinese  Toorkistann ;  on  the  £.  by  another  lofty  snow-clad 
range  running  N.  from  the  Caillas  to  the  Moos  Tangh ;  and  on  the  &  and 
&W.  by  the  Caillas  range  which  divides  it  from  Uie  head  valley  of  the 
Sutlnj  liver*     This  tract  is  subject  to  the  government  of  Lassa»  which  has 
an  officer  named  the  Grarpao,  stationed  at  Ghortope,  to  manage  its  temporal 
coooeras.     It  is  entiiely  a  country  of  pasturage^  where  inunense  flocJcs  of 
sbeepy  goats,  yaks,  and  wild  horses,  feed.    It  &s  wholly  composed  of  moun- 
tains and  valleysy  watered  by  innumerable  torrents,  all  emptying  themselves: 
into  the  Indus*  the  valley  of  which  is  the  widest,  and  bordered  with  snowy 
mountains  and  high  table-lands.     The  climate^  as  might  be  expected*  in  a 
country  perhaps  the  loftiest  on  the  globe,  is  severe*  much  more  so  than  at 
Iiadauk ;  the  winters  are  long,  and  the  summers  only  two  months  annually, 
and  Gortope  is  habitable,  it  is  said,  only  four  months  in  the  jmt.     Snow 
fills  here  even  in  July  and  August.  On  July  16tb,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  34^  ia  the  morning,  and  the  tents  were  frozen  on  the  road  from  Daba 
to  Gortope,  which  led  through  defiles  of  frozen  snow  and  ice;  on  the 
3 1st  of  the  same  month,  thermometer  34^  and  ice  3-4ths  of  an  inch  thick ; 
on  the  10th  of  August*  thermometer  at  33%  and  the  teats  covered  two 
inches  thick  with  snow  which  fell  from  the  preceding  midnight  till  nine  next 
morning.     The  atmospheric  changes  are  rapid*  frequsat*  and  severe*  during 
summer*  widi  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail,  and  snow*  oan  day*  and  fine 
serene  aunshine*  another.     The  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  wear  very 
thick  clothing  to  prevent  cold.     The  outer  garments  are  striped  woollens 
from  Gninak  in  Chinese  Toorkistann,  and  beneath  these  are  four  other  gar- 
ments worn  by  both  sexes  to  preserve  heat.     The  very  animals*  as  the 
goats*  the  yaks,  the  wild  horses*  wild  asses*  mules*  and  the  bharals,  have 
all  coats  of  fine  thick  fur  beneath  their  heavy  coats  to  protect  them  against 


"  One  proUem  solved  bj  Mooreroft  is  the  eite  «f  Lttdauk,  whiob  strvBglf  evInoM  the 
importanoe  of  his  journev  to  geographical  science.  He  has  fixed  its  site  io  34^  9*  21"  N. 
lat,  apomddn  exceedingly  difTerent  from  Any  pfevionsly  assigned  to  that  city,  as  will 
fiftMH  the  foUewing  table : 


flITk  or  tAIMLVK. 

Ldunas*  map,  corrected  hy  the  Jesuits,  -  -  30^  £2'  K.  7V  ST 
D'AnvlUe,  in  his  general  map,            -  -  -  83  «0  T7  17 
Heauel,  In  his  Memoir  of  a  map  of  India,  -  -  H  90  77  30 
Marsdeo,  in  his  Edition  of  Marco  Polo,  .  .  34 
Izzet  Oollah,  in  his  Journey  from  Cashmere  to  Ladauk,  S7  40 
Eiphlnslone's  map  of  C;aubool,            .  «  -  S7  98  10 
Frazer'fl  Tour  in  the  Heemalleh  range,  -  -  82  2^ 
Arrowsmlth's  map  of  India,                -  -  -  35  2  P 
HamiltoB*s  Indian  Gazetteer,  1st  edition,  -  85  7B  10 
^Hlndortan,            -           -  -  -  86  30  78  10 

Heie  we  ^fFerences  amoiiBting  te  6  and  7  degrees  of  latitude,  and  not  leM  than  S|  of 
Witttde,  in  respect  of  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  the  Ijamas'  map.  It  is  curious  to  obserre 
that  the  latest  authorities,  as  filphinstone,  Izaet  Oollah,  Frazer,  and  Hanulton,  are 
#idest  of  the  truth ;  and  It  is  equally  curious  that  In  a  memo!)'  of  Anquetll  Du  Perron, 
with  a  map  attached  to  it  by  Mr  Poirson  (  Mem.  de  1' Academie  dee  Inscriptions  et  Belles, 
Lettres,  tom.  xlix.  p.  612),  the  latitude  of  Ladauli  is  fixed  as  it  should  he  b v  the  «m- 
rtnictor  of  the  map,  but  Anquetil  Du  Perron  himself  cautions  his  reader  against  trust* 
ing  to  it,  wisely  observing,  that  it  is  better  to  consult  the  map  of  D'Anville  and  ths 
Jesuits. 

V.  T 
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the  iereritf  i»f  the  cfimate.     The  nine  k  the  ctee  with  the  hare,  the  cow, 
and  the  dog,  and  indeed  with  ereiy  known  animal  in  the  dirtrict«  so  pro- 
▼ident  has  natore  been  in  clothing  them,  and  the  aheep  hare  very  long  and 
ahaggjr  ooata.     It  ia  astonishing  to  think  that  andi  an  elevated  region,  far 
exceeding  the  plains  of  Qoito,  Los  Ptetoa,  and  even  the  table  land  of  Ttti- 
caca,  shonld  be  capable  of  feeding  such  immense  drores  of  cattle,  tame  and 
wild,  solitary  and  gregarions.  The  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks,  graz- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Gortope,  conld  not,  in  Mr  Moorcroft's  opinion,  be 
below  40,000.     The  pastorage  is  abundant  and  of  the  very  best  kind,  bat 
how  these  animals  are  supported  during  a  winter  of  nine  months,  wiien  all 
the  grounds  must  necessarily  be  covered  with  snow,  n  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  divine ;  the  subject  requires  elucidation.    This  region  abounds 
also  in  minerals,  especially  gold ;  all  the  torrents  abound  with  it,  and  there 
are  many  g^ld  iconn.    The  hiUs — stated  to  be  rich  in  gold — are  granite  of 
mixed  colours,  according  to  Mr  Moorcroft,  the  red  predominating,  with 
horizontal  strata  of  quartz,  and  small  fibrous  veins  of  a  white  material  like 
agate,  descending  perpendicularly.    The  gold  is  here  separated  by  washing, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  fuel  in  the  vicinity,  or  rather  no  wood.    Several  gold 
pits  were  met  with  on  the  road  from  the  Sutlnj  to  Gara,  and  two  gold 
mines  were  woriung,  with  tunnels  under  the  surface,  and  the  materials  are 
carried  to  the  river  and  there  washed.     Cinnabar  of  antimony  seems  also 
to  abound.    Borax  is  found  in  the  lake  of  Tchallatcbaka,  nigh  Roodauck, 
and  in  great  quantities  in  the  places  neighbouring  Gara,  Mapang,  and 
T<adank.     Such  a  lofty,  cold,  and  wintry  region  cannot  contiun  much  po- 
pulation, the  chief  part  of  which  seems  to  be  employed  in  tending  sheep, 
goats,  and  yaks.     Villages  are  scanty,  the  habitations  being  chiefly  tents,  a 
collection  of  which  makes  a  paatoral  camp.  The  only  villages  of  importance 
in  this  superalpine  region  are  Tuhzagong  and  JRouthOf  or  Roodauck,   The 
former  is  merely  a  frontier  Chinese  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  here 
called  JEckung  Khampa^  or  '  eastern  branch,'  which  rises  in  the  lateral 
range  connecting  the  Caillas  and  the  Mooz  Taugh,  and  is  joined,  as  reported, 
a  little  below  this  place  by  the  southern  branch  or  river  of  Gara  called  the 
Sing'choOf  which  rises  20  B.  miles  S.  of  Gara,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
valley,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eastern  range,  which  bounds  the  valley, 
with  Uie  Caillas.     Tuhzagong  is  a  fortified  vilhige  built  of  mud  and  stones, 
where  two  Chinese  officers  reside,  who  regulate  all  public  affiitrs,  and  watch 
over  the  public  concerns.     It  contains  about  30  houses  within  the  walls. 
A  place  called  Guinak  by  Moorcroft,  and  said  to  be  20  days  N.£.  of  Gara, 
and  the  capital  of  Tartary,  is  the  quarter  whence  the  Bhoteas  receive  all 
their  woollen  cloths.     Such  a  place  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  maps.     It 
seems  not  to  be  the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  region,  and  is  a  Tibetian  ap* 
pellative.  The  Tibetians  give  the  appellation  of  Ghiay  the  greai^  or  Uie  very 
dispersed^  to  many  nations.    Singly  employed,  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  the  Lesser  Bukharia  and  Soongaria,  who 
are  denominated  by  the  Tibetian  compound  appellative,  Ghia  Nagh^  black 
Chinese,  a  term  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Kara  KUal  of  the  Mongols, 
and  the  modern  Kara  Kathay.     Guinak,  therefore,  is  Little  Bukharia  or 
Chinese  Toorkistaun ;  and  probably  the  city  of  Khotaun  is  the  place  in- 
tended, as  it  really  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Gara,  is  a  place  of  importance,  and 
the  G^tal  of  a  district. 
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CHAP.  II.— aPPER  BASIN  OP  THE  8UTLUJ. 

This  S.E.  diTision  comprehends  the  Speetee  of  Ladauk^  KkoanawooTf 
Mid  the  Oandei. 

Speetee  ofLadauk.']     This  district  has  ChaTanthang  on  the  £. ;  La» 
dank  on  the  N. ;  KooHoo  on  the  S.W. ;  and  Bischnr,  or  rather  Khoona- 
woor,  on  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  and  pays  tribute  to  Ladank,  Koolloo,  and  Bis- 
chnr.    It  18  composed  of  three  snbdiyisions  watered  by  the  Speetee,  the 
Ptantee,  and  the  Pinoo.     The  natives  are  all  Tartars,  and  worshippers  of 
Boodh.     The  villages  are  from  12,000  to  12,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  bnt  towards  Ladank  they  are  still  more  elevated ;  the  country  is 
also  very  barren  and  the  climate  inhospitable.    It  is  every  where  environed 
by  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  and  is  itself  intersected  with  various  ranges, 
the  sources  of  innumerable  torrents,  descending  to  the  three  principal 
rivers,  or  to  the  Sntlnj  itself,  through  Khoonawoor  and  Koolloo.     The 
range  on  the  side  of  Ladank,  which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the 
Indus,  is  very  lofty,  and  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  enter  Ladank.     The 
natives— who  are  of  the  same  stock  as  their  neighbours  of  Ladauk — are 
represented  as  a  rapacious  race,  having  all  the  vices  but  none  of  the  virtues 
of  real  savages.     They  are  cowardly  and  assuming ;  their  youth  is  with- 
out honour,  and  their  age  without  respect.    They  are  ragged  and  greasy, 
and  nature  has  not  favoured  their  outward  form.     Their  chief  villages  are 
Lar^  11  miles  N.W.  of  Shealkhoor,  and  11,071  feet  above  the  sea ;  Manes^ 
on  the  same  stream,  11,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  DunArra,  a 
fort  of  40  houses,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  and  situated  amidst  rugged  pro- 
jections of  gravel,  1,500  feet  above  the  Speetee  and  13,000  above  the  sea; 
and  Tengdif  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.W.  branch 
of  the  Speetee." 

District  of  Khoonawoor."^  This  picturesque  and  rugged  region  lies 
immediately  behind  the  southernmost  range  of  the  great  Himalaya,  and 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Speetee  river,  and  the  Trans- 
Himalayan  valley  of  the  Sutluj,  as  far  up  as  Shipke.  It  has  the  Speetee 
of  Ladauk  on  the  N.W.,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of  great  ele- 
vation, by  the  upper  part  of  the  territory  of  Ladauk  on  the  N.  and  N.E., 
by  the  Oondes  on  the  S.E.,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Hindoo  states 
of  Bischur  and  Koolloo ;  but  its  western  limit  we  cannot  exactly  specify, 
and  as  little  can  we  assign  its  extreme  points  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
According  to  captain  Herbert,  it  extends  from  31*  33'  N.  lat.  to  31*  51 
N.  kt.;  and  from  71*  47'  £.  long,  to  78*  42^  £.  long.,  exclusive  of  the 
Pnrgnnnah  of  Hangarang,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Speetee.  This  region 
may  be  said  to  lie  within  clusters  of  mountains  sheeted  with  perpetual  snow, 
there  being  no  table-land  or  undulated  plain  in  any  part  of  it.  The  in- 
babited  portions,  are  confined  to  the  valleys  of  rivers,  or  gorges  of  torrents, 
and  the  villages  are  scattered  along  their  banks  at  a  general  elevation  o£ 

"  It  WM  the  intention  of  tlie  two  brothen  Gerardff  to  have  proceeded  up  this 
bnach  to  Ladaulc  by  the  pam  of  Tari,  which  is  the  moet  direct  road)  But  entreaties, 
and  an  offered  douceur  of  150  rupees,  were  unavailing ;  the  Lafa,  or  chief  of  Teni;di, 
iveuld  not  hear  of  their  proceeding  onwards,  or  attempting  the  Tari  pass.  Aftw  a 
fraitless  negotiation  of  two  days,  our  travellerii  were  compelled  to  return  to  Manes, 
■nd  recross  the  Darbung  pass  to  Soongnaum  in  Rho<inawoor.  Tartar  guards  are  every 
where  posted,  by  the  careful  jealousy  of  the  Celestial  court,  to  prevent  all  aooess  into 
Chinese  Tartary  on  the  side  of  Khoonawoor ;  and  mandarins  have  been  despatehed  by 
the  court  of  Pekin,  since  the  suppression  of  the  late  revolt  in  Chinese  Toorkistaun,  to 
the  eootttry  of  Ladauk  to  warn  the  people  against  the  admission  of  strangers  into  that 
region. 
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9000  feet,  bat  in  the  interior  tfaey  nee  to  12,000  feet,  and  erm  more. 
The  teoMins  rmtj  with  the  height  of  the  level ;  in  the  lower  legions  of  the 
Tnllejft  the  dimate  in  enninier  is  warm.  The  finest  grapes  occur  near  the 
margin  of  the  Sntlnj,  and  in  the  dells  of  streams  flowing  from  the  tnovTa 
whm  the  solar  leverheiation  is  great.  In  this  region  also  the  finest  honey 
is  gathered.  At  the  height  of  9000  feet  and  more  the  dimate  is  delidons  ; 
onr  European  frnits  come  to  perfection,  and  the  forest-trees  and  all  the 
wild  flowcra  of  onr  conntry  are  spread  over  the  soil.  In  the  valleys  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sntlnj,  in  Lower  Khoonawocw^  not  less  than  18  kinds  of 
grapes,  distingnished  by  several  names,  derived  firom  colour,  shape,  size,  and 
flavoors  are  raised  to  the  greatest  perfection,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
7000  feet,  even  np  to  ni^  10,000  feeU  Some  are  dried  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  some  made  into  spirits,  the  rest  eaten  ripe.  All  this  fertility  and 
variety  of  produce  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  warmth,  produced  by  the 
reverberstioa  ef  the  solar  rays  from  both  sides  of  the  glens ;.  the  climate 
bdng  quite  different  in  this  respect  fix>m  what  takes  place  in  the  exterior 
chain  of  the  Great  Himalaya,  where  the  heat  is  reflected  to  it  but  from 
one  side,  and  therefore  is  much  less  than  in  the  interior  dusters  andranges^ 
where  there  ia  a  strong  reverberation  from  all  quarters.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  frontier  range  on  the  side  of  T^adank  and  Chinese  Tartary  is 
granitic.  Limestone,  however,  prevails  to  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet,  and 
sandstone  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  16,700  feet.  Horizontal  strata  of 
sandstone,  marie,  and  loam,  in  the  most  regular  layers  and  at  prodigious 
heights,  are  found  the  granite  resting  on  day,  and  the  sandstone  above  granite, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Speetee  riw.  Eastwards  of  this  the  table-land  ia 
strewed  over  with  ammonites  at  an  devation  of  16,500  feet.  Nay,  Dr 
Gerard  found  mussels  and  cockles  at  the  height  of  15,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Kboonawoor.  The  presence  of  these 
organic  remains  at  such  a  stupendous  elevation  attests  that  the  sea  once 
covered  these  heights.*^  The  otber^predominating  masses  of  rock  are  day 
slate,  and  mica  slate^  and  blue  slate,  and  gneiss.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Speetee  and  Suduj  the  cheeks  of  the  gulf  of  the  former  are  granitic,  and 
perfectly  mural  for  many  hundred  feet.  Great  numbere  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared  here,  and  great  quantities  of  wool,  both  raw  and  woveni^ 
are  exported.  Yaks  are  bred  in  the  remoter  parts  in  great  numbers ;  and 
next  to  grain,  these  animals  are  accounted  their  greatest  wealth.  There  is 
also  a  mixed  breed  between  the  yak  and  common  hill-cow  raised  by  the 
natives.  The  inhabitants  of  Kboonawoor  are  reputed  to  be  Hindoos  by 
descent,  but  their  physiognomy  is  more  indicative  of  a  Tartar  origin* 
They  are  very  blade,  with  now  and  then  a  flush  of  red  ia  their  facet* 
They  are  clearly  a  distinct  race,  in  features  and  in  mannen  and  language^ 
both  from  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Bboteas,  or  inhalMtants  of  the  other  moun- 
tain states.  They  have  all  an  openness  of  countenance  and  a  frankness  of 
conduct  and  manner  quite  different  from  what  ia  witnessed  in  the  people 
of  Bischur,  Koolloo,  and  the  Speetee  of  Ladank.  An  unbounded  confi- 
dence is  pkM»d  in  them  by  the  Latakees,  Cashmerians,  and  Bhoteas, 
who  find  them  strictly  honest.  All  onr  travellers,  as  Fraser,  the  Gerards, 
Herbert,  and  othen,  agree  in  this  character  of  the  natives,  as  distinct  frooa 

^  Hum  specliBMM,  m  Colebrooke  jMtly  ranarlifl,  ai«  oot  Sallgnma  stoiws  oootiJB. 
inf  the  impffMaioiM  of  ammMiites  m  la  thm  upper  yallej*  of  the  Cimdok,  h«t  wbmm*- 
Ditcethein«ilTe^Midcoekle.eliel]s:  thiuproriaf  that  orguftiemnaiiwof  afomerwoiM 
have  been  found  at  eleiraiioae  fiir  ensMMaijif  thee*  at  whtoh  they  h«ve  heeo  leiind  In 
the  Andes  of  Ctolto  and  Pern. 
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•II  anraiMl  tbeat.  Tbe  mtives  of  Kboonawoor  all  ptofew  tlw  ffe%io«s 
■ystein  of  Lamanm.  N«i  leas  than  i&Te  difimnt  dudecls  am  apokan  m 
KluHMiawoor ;  and  each  TeaembleB  the  other  in  a  imdtitBde  of  wardk  The 
words  differ  ehiefly  in  their  temunations,  hot  the  language  itaalf  is  totally 
difierent  from  that  of  the  Bhoteaa,  and  alao^fkxm  any  apoken  o*  tbe  aoutl^ 
em  side  of  Himalaya.  The  people  of  Soongnanm  q>eak  tho  Tihetian  di*^ 
lectSy  aad  a  language  totally  different  from  that  of  Khoonairoet.  In  snch 
a  mowitaiiKNis  region  no  cities  can  be  expected ;  irilkiges  only,  aad  thiaa 
smaO,  are  found  in  tbe  bottoms  of  the  yalleys,  or  on  die  badto  of  riveffa 
or  torrents.  Opr  limits  will  not  allow  as  to  iadalge  in  tonogiaphical  de» 
taiU ;  bnt  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  elerationay  flu.  of  the  beda  of  tba 
Speetee  and  Sntkij  in  Kboonawoor : 

Bed  of  the  SpeetM  at  Raaogreek^  the  highest  aMendc4  spot,  12,(100  feet 

Do                 do            Fort  of  Dankar,         ....  ll,deo 

£>o                 do            Manee  Tillage, 11,400 

Do                 do            ImA         do        .        .        .       ^        .  10^ 

Confluence  of  the  Speetee  and  Paratee,            ....  10,200 

Bed  of  the  Speetee  at  Shealkhnr  Tillage,               .        .  10,118 

Do                do            Chango         do 9,900 

Coollttenoe  of  the  Sfieetee  aod  Sutlt^, 8,220 

Breadth  of  the  Speetee  at  its  junction  with  the  Paratee,  72 

Do                .  .    do           at  Shealkhur,            .            .           .        .  8S- 

Do                '     dooftheSiitlujatitslnnotianwIththo^peetea,  .    106 

Height  of  the  nme  bridge  OTer  it  at  this  coofluenee,                    •  78 

Bed  of  the  Sutlu]  at  Nurajea, 8,600 

Brasdth  of  do       at  do 75 

Bedof  thoStttli^at  PooanoTiUMMk 6,d87 

Do               do  junction  with  the  fihaspa, 6,300 

Do               do  at  Wangto  Jhoola, 6^900 

Breadth  of  do 89 

Bsd  of  tho  Sutli^  at  Raoofore,  capital  of  Btachur,                   •  3,260 

Do                do            Neert  12  miles  below,           ....  %9lt 

Direct  dhrtanoe  from  Neert  to  Kumjea,            ....  74  ndlfca 

ATentfodsaDentof  the  fiiatlidby  tlii%pflrmUs^  TSfeet. 
Road  oiatance  from  Neert  to  p^unMea^                      ....     140  miles. 

ATcrage  descent  of  the  Sntloj  by  the  road,           ....  46  fcet.  .• 

Oandes,  or  highest  valley  of  (he  Sutiuj,"}     Whilst  tbe  Speetee  of  La- 

dauk  pays  a  small  tribute  to  the  aurrounding  states,  and  Kboonawoor,  as 

a  dependency  of  Biscbur,  is  under  tbe  surreillance  of  the  Britieb  govern* 

ment  in  India,  this  large  district  has  remained  under  tbe  sway  of  the  Celestial 

court  ever  since  Tibet  was  placed  under  a  Chinese  riceroy,  subsequent  to 

tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  Ghorkalees,  in  1792.     This  region  has  tbe  Speetee 

of  Ladauk  and  Kboonawoor  on  the  N. W. ;  tbe  district  of  Cbayanthang  m^ 

the  Kbaillas  range  on  the  N. ;  Pk-oper  Tibet  on  tbe  £.  and  S.E. ;  and  on  the 

S.  and  S.W.  it  is  parted  from  the  districts  of  Kemaoon,  Gurwfaal,  and  Bis- 

cbor,  by  tbe  stupendous  Himalaya.    It  includes  tbe  whole  upper  ralley  of 

the  Suthij,  from  the  pass  of  Piming  S.E.  to  its  termination  in  tbe  angle 

formed. by  the  junction  of  tbe  Himallah  and  the  Cailhis,   S.E.  of  tbe 

Mansarawar  lake.     It  includes  also  the  yalley  and  course  of  the  Pfeuntee 

liver,  tbe  main  branch  of  the  Speetee  up  to  its  source  in  the  great  diriding 

ridge  which  separates  this  district  from  the  territory  of  Ladauk.     It  ia 

mrroonded  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  gorge  of  tbe  Sutluj  below  Sbipke, 

by  the  Himallah  and  the  Caillas.     Tbe  whole  thus  inclosed  is  called  the 

Oondes,  or  Ooma  Disa^  that  is,  '  the  land  of  wool,*  by  the  Hindoos. 

Bat  we  are  told^  on  later  authority — that  of  captain  Hodgson  if  we  reroem* 

ber  right — ^that  the  term  Oondes  means  '  tbe  land  of  snow.'     Both  terma 

may  apply  well  enough  to  it,  as  it  abounds  in  both  articles,  and  \he  shawl 

wool  goats  cannot  exist  but  in  a  snowy  region  such  as  this.     It  is  rab« 
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Man$arowarf  or  *  8mmd  Ldke,' — fm  tfe 
IwMMled  M  the  a  bf  llw  HimIU  ;  —  Ae  ILfcy  tfce  |iiliBg,iiiM  rf  Ae 
C;«llw;  Md  «■  tiM  N\nd  W.bfmyki^  ImL  wder  tfe  ina  cf  M»- 
fMy  tdble^tad,  tmnnr,  and  ilopcy  all  decfiaag  t0«^ 
Mloir*  It*  0li^  appnwdM  to  n  oval,  lying  becwwa  81*  l(r  »a  81*  2d^ 
E^Umif.  and  W  12"  and  3<r23'NMat.accor^  to  Mooraaft'saii^arkii 
jfMwnrjr,  liemg  15nrik!»  long  by  11  broad.  ItnnHtbe 
thai  bo  did  not  mm  ita  eartern  cximiiityy  ao  tbat  we  canaoi  be  exactly 
of  fla  longitodinal  eitent.  Tbovgbbotb  in  the  Lamai'nHpaadbjrtlie 
irenal  commit  of  the  Hiadooa,  the  Sathj  (the  soatheni  bnnch  of  the 
Gaoge*  in  the  Lamaa*  map)  iaaoea  ont  of  tins  lake,  yet  MooRiolt  coold 
find  no  outlet  from  it  on  the  N.W.  and  S.  cidca,  yet  the  C3iinese  gorcmor 
of  Takklaeote  anaored  Mr  Webb  that  the  Manfarowar  lake  had  bot  one 
outlet  and  tbat  into  the  RhawanbrBd  lake;  to  that  both  Moorcrofts  pan- 
dit and  the  Jiatikee  trareller  were  right  in  affinning  that  it  had  a  oomnra- 
nication  with  the  latter  lake,  and  Moorcrofi  wrong  in  denying  it.  Tlua 
outlet,  it  teepM,  howerer,  it  frequently  dry,  and  it  is  probable,  as  Webb 
thinks,  that  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  lakes  is  considerable, 
and  that  a  subterraneona  communication  must  exist  between  tbem,  as  one 
periodical  channel  could  not  possibly  carry  off  the  redundant  waters  of 
more  streams  which  fall  into  this  oval  bason.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr 
MoorcToft  never  thought  of  tasting  the  water,  as  that  would  have  gone  far 
towards  determining  the  point.  Ab  it  is  about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Daba,  and 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Sutluj  to  the  Nitee  pass,  whose  rirer-bed  is 
14,924  feet  above  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  this  lake  must  be  considerably 
more :  there  is,  perhaps,  2000  feet  of  difference  at  least,  as  the  course  of 
the  Hutlifj  is  so  rapid  tbat  our  trareller  could  hardly  keep  his  footing 
though  mounted  on  a  yak.  Between  the  low  and  high  water  mark  are 
numerous  skeletons  of  yaks,  which,  in  going  towards  the  lake  in  severe 
weather,  fall  into  the  drifts  of  snow  which  then  fill  the  intermediate  space* 
A  great  many  Lama  monasteries  and  temples  front  this  lake  in  elevated 
situations,  with  all  the  usual  insignia  of  the  worshippers  of  Boodha.  The 
former  appear  to  be  retreats  for  both  sexes,  as  a  nun  came  out  of  one  of 
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diem  and  accoeted  Moorcroft  under  the  appellation  of  Goonee  Lama,  and 
invited  him  to  ber  rocky  dwelling,  which  he  declined.     This  lake  is  held 
in  the  greatest  Teneration  both  by  Hindoos  and  Tartars,  and  all  the  no- 
made  shepherds.     The  Tartars  and  shepherds  cany  the  ashes  of  their  de- 
ceased relstires  and  scatter  them  on  its  waters.     There  are  also  many 
terraces  of  atone  coyered  with  inscriptions ;  bat,  instead  of  copying  them,  as 
Moorcroft  and  his  companion  might  have  done,  they  contented  themselves 
with  cutting  their  own  names  on  a  stone.    This  certainly  conld  answer  no 
nsefal  purpose,  whereas  had  they  copied  the  inscriptions,  and  carried  or 
sent  them  to  Calcutta  for  the  inspection  of  the  Asiatic  society,  they  might 
have  proTod  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Tibetian  learning.     The  changes  of 
temperature  here  are  frequent  and  sudden,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is 
almoet  constantly  agitated  by  very  high  winds  sweeping  down  the  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.     It  is  frequented  by  large  flocks  of  grey 
geese  (the  swans  of  Hindoo  poets)  which  breed  in  the  surrounding  rocks, 
and  many  aquatic  eagles,  whose  nests  are  perched  on  the  tops  of  lofty  and 
inaccessible  crags.     It  is  altogether  a  wild  and  romantic  place.     The 
Rhawan^hradf  or  *  Lake  of  Rhawan,'  is  much  larger  than  the  Mansaro- 
war,  and  reported  to  be  four  times  its  size,  but  Moorcroft  was  unable  to 
explore  it  from  indisposition  and  want  of  time,  and  only  saw  it  from  an 
eminence*     It  consists  of  two  legs  which  are  long  and  not  very  broad,  one 
running  eastward  towards  Mansarowar,  straight,  and  ending  in  a  point, 
the  other  goes  S.E.  amongst  the  hills,  and  their  divergence  forms  an  angle 
almost  straight  opposite  the  town  of  Darcban  or  Gangree.    On  its  borders 
▼ast  numbers  of  wild  geese  are  bred,  and  both  lakes  abound  in  fish,  espe- 
cially the  latter.     It  is  well  fed  by  numerous  streamlets  from  the  Caillas 
on  its  northern  side,  and  probably  also  a  large  body  of  water  falls  into  its 
southern  aide  from  the  Himallah  range.     Some  of  its  sides  are  fringed 
with  grass  of  considerable  height,  and  in  the  warm  season  the  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  streams  which  feed  it  are  a  complete  swamp.    Vast  numbers 
of  wild  horses,  gurkhars   or  wild  asses,  ysJcs,  and  bhsrals,  sheep   and 
shawl-goats,  feed  on  its  borders  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caillas* 
The  Saturdra,  or  Sutlnj,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  branch  coming 
from  Rhawanhrod  and  the  Terat  river,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  composed  of 
two  streams,  one  from  the  southern  crest  of  the  Caillas,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  source  of  the  Indus  only  by  an  intervening  ridge,  the  other, 
called  the  river  of  Tirtapooree,  comes  from  the  high  land  which,  on  the 
N.W.,  bounds  the  valley  of  Darcban  or  Gangree,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Mansarowar  by  another  ridge  of  high  land. 
The  face  of  the  country,  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  whether  vegetative, 
animal,  or  mineral,  are  all  so  similar  to  those  already  described  in  Chang- 
tbaug  and  the  Speetee  of  Ladauk,  that  farther  description  may  almost  seem 
needless ;  one  fact,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  the  farther  we 
advance  N.  from  Hindostan  into  this  superalpine    region,  the  limit  of 
caltivation  rises.     S-  of  the  Himallah  its  extreme  limit  is  10,000  feet» 
bat  here  it  rises  successively  from  12,000  to  13,600  and  16,000  feet. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Daba,  Doompoo,  and  Takklacote,  all  of  these  villages 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  finest  crops  of  a  grain  called  ooa 
are  raised,  of  which  the  natives  make  excellent  bread.     This  grain  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr  Wallich,  who  received  specimens  from  captain  Webb,  to 
be  a  new  spedes^of  wheat,  and  the  farina  or  meal  made  from  it  is  remark- 
sbly  fine.    This  hardy  grain,  of  which  samples  have  been  sent  to  the  royal 
society,  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.    Near  Gangree,  Moorcroft 
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hove  (jouviBced  hniy  hod  he  viuiight  of  it  st  the  tuBe^  of  ohe  obooirBiT  of 
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coogehtioB  m  19*  2<r  N. kt.  to  be  15,090  fieet  abote  die  o^  or  obIt617 
feet  lower  tfatn  on  the  tide  cf  dnmborBD,  and  1,530  feet  higher  thaw  it  b 
n  Lerfie'i  table,  a  difTerence  only  of  617  in  20  degrees.  Bat  the  exten- 
ave  aphmd  of  Titicara,  in  Upper  Ftm,  it  a  striking  instanee  of  theaMidi- 
fyiBg  fBaBeaee  of  lotal  cifc. uuntancBi  on  tenipeiatiiie*  Xheio  the  nfcnor 
■iieo  of  perpetaal  coagefatmi,  in  the  eastern  range  of  nie  Andes,  ii  17,000 
feet,  or  1  ,S^S  feet  Ingber  Inan  on  the  side  of  Chimborazo  undsf  the  eqaa- 
tor,  and  that  in  17*  S.  lat^  so  that  the  mere  circomstance  of  latitode  does 
not  detemifoe  nie  Imnt  of  perpetual  congelation.  On  nie  suniinit  <if  the 
MHee  Ghaot,  in  SI*  N.  lat.,  the  temperstare  was  fennd  to  be  47*  at  3 /».  m. 
by  the  tbennometer  at  an  eleTaiion  of  16,814  feet  on  the  21st  of  Almost. 
Moorenift  fonnd  it  on  die  1st  and  2d  of  July,  at  snnrise  to  be  41*  and  44* 
and  on  die  banks  of  the  Snthij,  where  be  crossed  it  on  die  rood  to  Gbor- 
tope,  the  thermometer  was  56*  at  snnrise,  and  rose  to  96*  in  the  tent, 
Aning  die  beat  of  the  day :  and  this  at  an  elevation  of  nigh  15,000  feet. 
Even  at  the  Mansarowar  lake,  which  is  peiliaps  eqnal  in  elevation  to  die 
NItee  Ohant,  die  diermometeri  at  snnrise,  varied  from  47*  to  49*.  But 
h  iinist  be  remaiked,  that  there  is  a  great  difiereoce  between  the  tempera- 
tare  0(  a  confined  valley  and  that  of  an  open  pass  like  that  of  Nitee.  At 
Zongchtng,  the  highest  village  in  Kboonawoor,  the  thermometer  rose  to  68** 
at  mid-day  at  14,700  feet  of  elevation,  on  the  23d  of  July.  At  Zinchin, 
a  resdng-place  in  Chinese  Tartary,  bnt  belonging  to  the  Oondes  region, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  60  in  the  shade,  and  fell  to  42''  at  sunset,  and 
esrly  next  morning  was  so  low  as  30^  degrees.  This  place  is  16,136  feet 
i)»ovo  the  sea,  and  the  eminences  rise  many  hundred  feet  higher.  In  every 
direction  horses  were  seen  galloping  about,  and  feeding  on  die  very  tops 
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of  the  Jielf^hts,  as  also  droves  of  yaks,  ki^,  and  eagles,  soaring-  in  the 
air,  large  flocks  of  linnets  flying  about,  and  locusts  jumping  among  the 
boshes.     Here,  at  the  height  of  16,000  and  17,000  feet,  is  abundance  of 
metoh  ^fnel)  bearing  a  beautiful  yellow  flower  and  no  prickles,  and  a  fine 
fuid  serene  iky ;  whilst  in  crossing  the  southern  range  of  the  Himallah,  at 
a  far  inferior  elevation,  no  firewood  is  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles,  the 
eloads  hang  round  tlie  mountains,  the  sun  ia  rarely  visible,  and  rains  are 
frequent  and  heavy.     At  Zinchin,  the  atmosphere  exhibited  that  dark  ap- 
pearaanee,  often  observed  in  elevated  situations*     The  sun  shone  like  an 
orb  of  fire,  without  the  least  haze.     At  night  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  moon  was  expected  to  rise,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  be- 
fore the  limb  touched  it,  and  the  stars  and  planets  shone  with  a  brilliancy 
'  never  aeen  but  at  great  heights.     With  a  transit  telescope  of  30  inches 
and  a  power  of  30,  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude  were  distinct  in  broad  day, 
but  none  of  less  size  were  perceptible.     At  Soobathoo  Math,  4,200  feet 
above   the  sea,  stars  of  tlie  fourth  magnitude  require  a  power  of  40  to 
make  them  visible  during  the  day.     Here  the  ground  is  covered  with  fine 
green  award,  the  stream  gently  winds  through  beds  of  rich  turf,  and  no 
points  of  rocks  are  seen.     In  its  bed  are  many  large  flowering  shrubs, 
from  three  inches  to  eight  feet  high,  which  Moorcroft  took  to  be  a  species 
of  tamarisk.     The  same  mineral  appearances  exist  here  as  in  Chanthang. 
All  the  torrents  abound  in  gold  dust.     Gold  is  also  found  in  the  district 
of  Danga  Boukpa,  12  journeys  S.W.  of  the  Mansarowar  Lake.     A  new 
mine,  which  furnished  large  lumps,  was  lately  opened  between  the  lake  of 
Goangeou  (Rawauhrad  is  perhaps  meant)  and  Mansarowar,  but  by  an 
order  from  Lassa  it  was  entirely  shut  up.     Moorcroft  met  at  Gangree  or 
Darchan  three  tea-merchants,  who  came  from  a  place  two  months  beyond 
Pekin,  which  they  called  the  capital  of  Mahachin^  the  Sanscrit  appellation 
of  China. 

Suhdivmont  and  places  of  note.  "]  As  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
rpgion  only  has  been  visited  by  Mr  Moorcroft,  our  knowledge  of  it,  as  to 
particulars,  is  solely  confined  to  that  portion.  Whatever  other  information 
we  possess  is  mere  hearsay,  derived  occasionally  from  a  native  on  the  fron- 
tier, or  from  travelling  merehants,  and  therefore  both  inaccurate  and  im- 
perfect. The  chief  divisions  seem  to  be :  that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Para" 
tee  on  the  N.W. — the  district  of  Chaprongh,  extending  W.  to  Shipke, — that 
of  Toling  to  the  £.  of  it, — and  then  that  of  Daha^ — ^followed  to  the  S.E.  by 
others,  the  names  of  all  of  which  are  not  known,  but  amongst  which  are 
those  of  Taklacote  and  Gurdon.  The  Paratee  river  flows  through  a  long 
narrow  valley,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  snowy  moantains.  It  comes 
from  the  N.E.  according  to  Gerard,  whereas  Eraser,  in  his  map,  derives  it 
from  the  N.W."  Birgeo  is  a  fortress  on  a  nullah  of  the  same  name,  with 
towers  and  loop-holes,  garrisoned  by  the  Bhotea  inhabitants.  Five  days' 
journey  from  Birgeo  the  Paratee  is  lost  amongst  snowy  mountains  to  the 
lefi,  and  amongst  these  is  a  large  salt  lake,  called  Choomaorereely  13  coss 
lung  by  6  coss  broad.     In  winter  it  is  completely  frozen  over;  but  in 

"  Mr  Fraaer's  information  was  both  imperfect  and  incorrect,  for  he  has  confounded 
the  Piantee  with  the  Spoetee,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Speetee  is  composed 
of  three  streams :  the  Spino,  the  Speetee,  and  the  Paratee,  the  two  former  belonging  to  tlia 
Speetee  of  Tjadauk,  whilst  the  last  is  wholly  within  the  Chinese  territory.  The  vil^ 
li^e  of  i  kuorer,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Paratee  and  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  frontier  vil- 
la<re  of  the  Chinese  territory,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  W.  of  it  Gerard  and 
1)14  party  were  stopped  by  a  party  of  50  'i'artars,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  move  a 
sti>p  further  in  that  direction. 

V.  U 


opfB,  firee  of 
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ir.   BASTZBY  DIVISIOSy  OK  mET  PKOPKK. 

BtrUtU  mU  B^mmdariaJ}  TMrn  m  a  vcrf  till  Mini  ragiM,  mdliiifi^ 
lr«M  Oie  «««rcai  of  Uk  ladw  and  SodiQ,  m  81*  £.  loa^n  to  the  weatem 
rromkr  of  Hcciiw«m  m  CbiM,  in  aboat  100*  E.ki^^  ud  fron  88*  to  35* 
N.iot.  Thb  tffBci  faM  the  Gobi  or  DoMrt  «o  tfe  N.  aepvatiBg  h  from  die 
«iMtmi  |Wft  of  CtniieM  TooHctftran ;  the  Elvtlis  of  Kokooor  oa  the  N.E. ; 
tfi«  HMf&on  or  Toofinin  and  the  prorinco  of  Sm^wch  oo  the  £.;  the  pro* 
rioen  of  YoniHUi  on  tbo  8.  £. ;  the  Bumiaa  dominioiM,  raUe^r  of  Aasam, 
IkMiUMi,  NofMHil,  Mid  British  India  on  the  S. ;  and  Westem  Tibet  on  the 
W,  llieae  are  ite  boandariee  generally  epeakiBg,  but  its  particabr  limiu 
wm  cannot  accnrately  determine  for  want  of  mat^iala.** 

"  Am  A  TtmA  U»  I^Jink  goen  tip  the  Psratee  Talley  this  lake  la  prolHililj  the  Daookgoong 
ffnm/f0  ttf  Ihii  lAmM*  irmp,  to  the  8.  of  Ladauk. 

•■  Thit  HTM  the  hlghent  point  up  the  SutlttJ  attained  hy  Gerard.  The  hreadth  of 
•"•  '^Mtlilj  at  Nhtpke  waa  only  07  feet,  bat  It  waa  deep  and  rapid,  and  runntii^f  at  the 

*'*!!  'Jl"""'*  •'**"  ^^  ^'^  f^  """•  to  Ite  junction  with  the  Speetee  11  miiea  below. 

"  W«  hara  alrnont  iiothtnf  hut  Chlneee  Information,  communicated  throush  the 
ntatiniil  of  the  JmuUh.  to  guide  nu  here:  with  a  few  gleanlnj^ii  from  Marco  PoTi»,  and 
•uah  Homtah  mlaalonarloe  aa  hare  ylelted  It,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  iiativsi 
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Numeg  and  Divisions.^  Bhodl,  (Tibet  or  Bhotan)  and  Modt-miy  or 
'  kinffckmi  of  Biiodt  or  Boodh/  are  the  roost  onlinary  denomiaations  of 
TibeCy  and  the  moat  vsnal  designation  of  the  people  is  Bhoteas.  It  is 
MNBetiiDea  also  called  Bhoi-yidy  or  '  country  of  Bhoodh/  The  name  of 
Tkeifelkf  Tkibeiy  or  Tobbhoie,  known  to  the  Arabians  and  Persians  as  early 
IS  the  lOtfa  century,  is  not  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselyes.  According 
to  father  Giorgi,  Tibet  (pronounced  Tibbet  in  Bengal)  is  a  corruption  of 
^  TibetiaB  appellation  Tenbooly  or  'kingdom  of  Boodh,'  the  same  as 
Bhodt-iool  given  aboTe.  According  to  father  Hyacinth  and  Klaproth,  the 
Tibetiana  add  the  word  ba^  signifying  man^  to  the  word  bkoi,  and  call 

to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  as  fathers  Andrada,  Desideri,  Horace  de  la  Peuna,  and 


Ibemook  Caasiano.    Horaoc  spent  18  years  in  Lassa,  and  might  consequently  be  sup- 
posed qualified  to  give  ua  a  tolemble  aecotut  of  Tibet,  and  his  account  of  the  mission  to 
Tibet  was  printed  at  Rome  in  174^    A  long  and  curious  account  of  Tiber,  in  900  quarto 
imj^es  in  Latin,  has  been  given  by  Father  Giorgi,  printed  at  Rome  in  1762,  and  en- 
titled Jt^abetmm  Tibetianum  /  but  Caariano  is  the  real  author  of  the  book.     Another 
inisfortnne  is,  that  these  productions  throw  very  little  light  upon  tin  geaan^y  of 
Tibet,  the  missionaries  being  naturally  and  properly  much  more  taken  up  wiu  the  re- 
ligion than  the  geography  of  the  country.     Not  above  19  or  20  pages  are  devoted  In 
Giorgi's  laifa  work,  to  the  latter  auUect,  but  an  itinenuy  from  Catmandoo  to  LmttA  Is 
fortunately  given,  which  slightly  illnatrates  tiie  geography  of  the  intervening  spaca 
We  have,  in  addition  to  these,  an  account  of  two  embassies  from  the  British  fast  In- 
dia Company  to  the  Grand  Lama  in  1774  and  1783,  the  former  by  Mr  George  Boffle  Is 
{pven  in  the  PhiloaophiGal  Transactions,  and  the  latter  by  capUin  Turner,  publuriied 
in  4to.  1600.     But  these  concern  only  that  part  which  lies  betwMn  Bootaa  and  LaoHb 
We  have  preserved  in  Kircher  a  very  short  itinerary  of  Fathers  Groeber  and  D'Orvillf 
all  the  way  from  Sining  to  Laaia  and  from  thence  t<f  Catmandoo  in  Nepaul.    But  it  is 
to  meagre  that  little  satisfaction  is  got  from  the  perusaL    A  Chinese  acconnt  of  Tihct 
was  published  at  St  Petersburgh  In  1828,  by  Father  Hyacinth,  long  resident  with  tha 
Russian  mlasion  at  Peking,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  the  first  contains  the  geography  of  Tibet, 
the  second  ita  btetory  and  conquests,  religion,  manners,  and  castoma.     Afang  with  the 
work,  is  inserted  a  chart  of  the  road  from  Tschendu  to  H-lassa  (Chingloo  in  Seohvea 
to  Lassa.)    From  an  analysis  of  its  contents  as  given  in  the  Bulletin  Unwertel,  the  first 
viiiiune  is  merely  a  book  of  routes,  with  observations,  from  Chingtoo  to  Lassa  and  from 
Lava  to  Teeshooloomboo,  and  from  Siningfoo  in  Shenaee  to  Laasa.     The  orthography 
of  the  names  of  places  is  so  different  from  what  has  been  usually  employed  in  Dit 
Hslde's  maps  and  other  works,  as  to  render  it  a  verv  difficult  business  to  identify  them. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lamas'  map  of  Tibet  are  all  our  materials  for  a  do- 
Bcription  of  the  country,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  that  map  is  wlioUy  found- 
ed Qpon  routea  without  a  single  observation  of  longitude  or  latitude  made  in  the  whole 
work,  which  detracts  materially  from  ita  value.     Klaproth  has  observed  that  these 
maps  of  the  Chinese  empire^  made  hy  the  misdonariea  under  Kanghce,  were  very  im- 
perfect extracts  of  the  Chinese  and  Manshoo  originals,  and  the  proper  namea  weva 
trandated  by  a  pei*son  but  little  versed  in  the  Chinese  laneuage,  and  these  material* 
were  pot  into  D'  Anville*8  hands  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  and  superintend  their 
pubUeatlon.      The  maps  made  by  order  of  Kienlung,  he  remarks^  difier  materially 
irom  those  of  the  missionaries  under  Kanghee,  so  far  as  respects  Tibet  both  in  the 
longitudes  and  the  latitudes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  exit  of  the  SsSanpoo  from  Tibet     In 
the  Chineae  originals  of  the  Jesuits'  maps,  the  place  of  exit  fram  llbet  is  placed  In  fT 
'^  N.  lat.  and  20"  fiO'  W.  of  Pekin,  and  not  in  26"  40^  M.  lat.  and  SCf  00"  W.  long,  at 
in  Du  Halde's  faulty  copies  of  these  originals.     Now  in  the  maps  of  Kienlung,  this 
pnition  is  placed  in  W  W  N.  and  19^  80*  W.  of  Pekin.     He  remarks  farther  that  the 
greater  the  diatanoe  from  the  meridian  of  Pekin,  the  more  crronaous  are  the  langiiudes 
in  the  Jesuits*  maps  of  Tibet.     We  also  know  that  the  position  i»f  Paridrcmg  in  these 
UjAps  is  a  d^ree  too  far  S.,  as  is  shown  by  Kennel  himself,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Gangu  upon  the  plaina  of  India  waa  in  these  same  maps  two  degrees  to  the  S.  of  the 
place  whera  it  actually  entera  India.     Such  being  the  errora  of  die  l<amaa^  ma^  we 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  and  Klaproth  haa  not  told  us  if  in  the 
ouips  of  Kienlung,  those  of  Tibet  were  founded  on  astronomical  observations.     Not 
^▼ini  seen  these  map%  we  are  unable  to  determine  whetkrr  they  are  ro«Hided  on  ob- 
servations or  merely  on  routes,  like  their  predecessora  under  Kanghee.    We  believe  tlif 
latter  is  the  case,  and  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  Father  Hyacinth**  translated 
Chinese  work  on  Tibet    Had  a  triangulation  of  Tibet  been  made  as  wab  the  case  with 
China,  we  would  not  have  been  in  the  perplexity  we  are  in  at  present,  reapeciing  the 
true  geography  of  Tibet,  the  courses  of  the  great  rivem,  and  toe  points  where  they 
leave  the  Tilietian  plateau  and  enter  the  Burman  dominions.     As  we  have  stated  the 
m  fairly  to  our  readers,  they  will  see  the  impossibility  on  our  part  of  giving  any 
thing  beyond  a  very  general  account  of  a  country  so  little  known  and  av  ijutccoiately 
i^presented  in  the  very  best  of  modern  majis. 


ASIA. 

Bkoiba  md  Bholluts.     The  Mongols 

!■  m  jf^at  of  ^  and  cidl  Biiotba,  Tnbat^  of  which  Evropcmia 

TibcC     Aeooffding  to  this  etjrmon,  the  name  Tibet  is  origiomPy 

maA  pMMd  finm  the  Mongols  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  and 

tWiti  can  he  ■•  dodbl  that  Mareo  Polo  got  the  name  from  the  Moo^fola 

vhea  wiiiiriB|>  aft  ^  cont  of  Khnblai  Khan.     It  is  also  called  P<n^^  or 

Rmt  fsf  ill,  tke  'legion  of  snow.'     The  Chinese  some^mes  call  it  S^e- 

'^  ■»  er  *  WestaiA  Faa,'  thoagh  that  name  be  now  restricted  to  the  r^^ion 

nhat  aad  Sechwan.     Sometimes  they  denominate  all  Tibet  by 

«f  GUasaa,  and  at  other  times  by  that  of  Shan,  Seeshan,  or 

fait  of  Shan  ;*  and  the  name  Shan — or  as  Klaproth  writes  It, 

hm  givcis  to  the  chy  of  Chlassa  (Lassa).     Tangqot  is  a  Mon- 

by  which  is  dswigard  all  the  region  which  touches  the  western 

hisa*  and  which  b  inhabited  by  Tibetians.     Bnt  the  Tangoot, 

W  JoHshis  Fhagia,  waa  dntinct  from  Tibet,  and  seems  to  ha va 

or  Toefinm»  the  region  of  Rokonor  to  the  W. 
^laaaao*  part  of  Shensee,  and  the  Ortoos  Men- 
tha Chnese  annals  under  the  names  of  tbe 
Hym^  and  See  Hyo,  or  '  Hya  of  the  west.'  Oui 
■acaeaa  Ban»  of  Tibet,  compounded  of  the  two 
f^  and  iJbai^.  The  Chiaeie  traaacribe  this  name  by  Ou-tzu- 
:  and  ^  Mea^ols  raider  it  by  Barokm^JaOj  *  the  right  side,'  or 
^  tin  WssaJ"  Its  geognphkal  diTinaaa  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the 
tHVft  H^gA*  JMdis  and  Lsnrr  7S6el,  are  vague  and  unmeaning.  Marco 
Bila  fonad  It  divided  iato  dght  kusgdoBas :  provinces  would  have  been  a 

Father  Gieq^i  gives  it  twdve  provinces :  viz.  Latak^ 
Mw  knsnm  to  be  a  (fistiact  sovereignty  from  Tibet ; 
to  cMveipoud  to  the  N.W.  part  of  Tibet,  already 
dbsctihed ;  Hot,  with  the  Uke  oif  Tcrldri ;  Smmg^  Dmna,  and  the  prin- 
fi^sliiy  of  JTaAm^,  in  dba  N. ;  Amdom  on  the  £.;  Bredkmg,  or  Brama-^ 
«r«iHi^»  Oft  the  S^;  tsgethg  with  T«i&e  and  Om^to^  and  in  the  centre  the 
of  0^  and  CUug;  the  Ota*  and  Dtrmi^  of  Klaproth.  Of  these, 
to  he  to  ^  X.  of  Assam,  ud  near  the  source  of  the 
£.  of  Bootan  On  a  doae  inspection  of  the  Lama's  map, 
wo  iwd  ^  Had  wttorsd  by  the  SaufMo,  E.  and  S.E.  of  Lassa,  to  be 
dividiNl  into  fmft  or  aaair,  a  term  sigmfying  a  province,  n^on,  or  dis-» 
Inct.  IW  tmct  to  toe  &  and  &W.  of  toe  Sanpoo,  betwixt  it  and  the 
On«<lMO|.  is  calM  TdK^  or  Tmk^j^  that  is,  the  province  of  Tak, 
which  eoMprshaudi  a  caaaMlmhIe  uuaher  of  inlerior  divisions,  and  which 
doea  Ml  ai  all  cotveiqpoad  to  the  Bootoa  on  the  side  of  Bengal,  as  Malte 
Brua  imagiMd»  hut  is  dearly  the  7W^^  of  GtorgL  On  the  <^posite  or 
N%E.side  of  the  San  poo  is  ^  province  called  Komk-'poa4  in  the  same  map, 
also  subdivided  into  a  number  of  dntricts.  Now  this  is  deariy  the  Congbo 
of  Giofgi ;  and  to  dba  S.E.  of  dus  Kouk-poo-i,  or  Coi^;bo»  is  the  province 
uf  AVa-jMM,  between  the  Sanpo  and  the  Noo-keeaui^;  and  farther  E.  of 
this,  is  the  country  or  district  of  Ihmmclo,  (the  Shanclo  of  Marco  Polo,) 
between  the  Lantaan-keeaung  and  the  Kincha-keeaung,  or  Brius  of  Marco 
Polo^  We  speak  here  solely  on  the  authority  of  that  map.  Amdoa  is 
considered  by  Malte  Brun  to  correspond  to  the  Ardandam  of  Marco  Polo. 
But  this  is  m«rely  putting  the  difficulty  a  little  out  of  sight ;  for  a  reader 
will  ask,  where  is  Ardandam  ?  Malte  Bran  indeed  tells  us  that  Ardan- 
dam  is  the  S.E.  part  of  Tibet,  and  as  he  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Am^ 
dua  of  Father  Gioigi,  Amdoa  consequently  is  the  S.E.  part  of  Tibet. 
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Unfortunately  for  this  oonjeeture,  both  Manden  in  his  notes  on  Marco 
Polo,  and  after  him  Klaproth,  have  shown  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the 
Ardandam  of  that  noted  trayeller  makes  no  part  of  Tibet,  but  is  altogether 
correspondent  to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China,  of 
which  Yongchang  is  the  capital,  called  Unchian  (not  Nokian^  as  in  Malta 
Bran,)  hy  Marco  Polo.     The  name  of  this  district,  besides,  is  not  Ardan- 
dam, or  Arcladaniy  as.Malte  Bmn  has  written  it  after  Mailer's  edition  of 
Marco  Polo ;  nor  is  it  Kardandam,  as  Marsden  has  it ;  bat  Zar-dandan,  a 
Persian  appellation,  signifying  '  teeth  of  gold ;'  becanse  in  that  district  gold 
is  so  abnnilanty  that  erery  man  wore  a  small  plate  of  that  metal  as  a  cover 
to  his  teeth,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  and  which  was  exchanged  for  an 
eqnal  qnantity  of  silver,  brooght  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mien, 
(Bormah,)  aa  it  was  not  to  be  fonnd  at  all  in  the  country  of  Caridi.  Malta 
Bran  has  also  identified  Caridi,  as  he  writes  it  with  Ardandam  or  Zar* 
dandam^  whereas  the  proper  reading  is  Carazan^  and  not  Caridi  ;  and  it 
is  a  corrnpdon  of  Karadjang,  or  *  the  black  conntry,'  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Yunnan,  from  the  colonr  of  the  people,  called  Ouman^  or  '  black  barba- 
rians,' by  the  Chinese.  The  capital  of  this  district  is  the  modem  Ta-li-foo, 
called  Dai-leion  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  capital  of  an  independent  state 
tiU  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1255,  snbseqaent  to  the  conquest  of  Ti- 
bet. According  to  Marco  himself,  he  took  five  days  journey  on  horseback 
W.  from  Ta-li-foo  to  the  province  of   Zardandan.     The  Caraiam  of 
Marco  Polo  was  not  Assam,  as  Malta  Brun  imagined,  and  which,  in 
hilt  fancy,  had  some  relation  to  the  Garrow  mountains,  but  lay  to  the 
W.  and  N.  of  Karadjang,  and  was  called  Karayan  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan writers,  and  Thsnonman  by  the  Chinese,  who  call  the  people  Ca- 
reins.    The  large  lake  of   Eul-hai,  or  Tali,   separates    Karayan  from 
Karazan  or  Karadjang.     We  dissent  totally  from   Klaproth  in  placing 
Caraiao  to  the  S.E.  of  Karaaan,  and  making  it  the  south  part  of  Yun- 
nan, which  is  inhabited  by  the  Mens.     Caraiam  extended  N.  and  W.  aa 
far  as  the  Caindhn  of  Marco  Polo,  on  the  Bmis,  or  Kincha  Keeang,  or 
*  river  of  golden  sand,'— not  the  Brahmaputra,  as  Malta  Brun  imagined, 
— nor  the  Sanpo,  as  Klaproth  dreams,  or  his  Irrawaddy, — but  the  ge- 
naine  Kincha  Keaung  of  Tibet,  and  the  north-west  part  of  Yunnan^-* 
From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  these  confused  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  divisions  of  Tibet  are  the  following :  1«/,  Nagaree^ 
towards  the  chain  that  divides  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Sutluj  from 
Upper  Tibet,  and  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Yarou  Sanpo,  the 
Keaong-koo,   and  other  large  rivers ;   2(/,  Kam,  probably  the  Kahang 
of  Giorgi,  called  by  him  a  prindpality ;  and  kam^  in  Tibetian,  means 
the  kin^om.     It  lies  S.E.  of  Nagaree ;  3rf,  Karra  Toebet,  on  the  Yar- 
hia^Sanpoo :  4dh,  Hor,  on  the  N.  side  of  Tibet ;  5tk,  Congbo,  on  the 
left  of  the    Sanpoo;    6th,    Tac-po,  on    the    right    of  that    river,    and 
both  S.£.  of  Lassa;  7M,  Bregiong,  to  the  W.  of  Congbo;  Hth  and  9th, 
Oui  and  Chang,  both  comprehended,  according  to  Fadier  Hyacinth,  in 
the  province  of   Chlassa,  and  called   Oochang;  lOth,  Jiamdo;    11 /A, 
Zanba,  or  Teesfuxdoomboo ;  and  I2th,  Amdoa,  on  the  borders  of  Sech- 
weo.    As  for  the  districts  of  Keeaung  and  Daum,  we  cannot  fix  their 
i^latife  positions. 

Phifsical  Features,'}  Tibet  presents,  on  an  inspection  of  the  Lama's 
nap,  the  most  confused  assemblage  of  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
that  can  meet  Uie  eye,  resembling  a  piece  of  net-work ;  and  to  attempt  a 
▼erbal  description  of  snch  an  apparent  chaos  would  be  to  make  confusioa 
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WOTBB  confovacM ;  fend  as  no  trisngdlalran  of  dds  rsmt  r^foit  woa  Wf9 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  aceaivcy  of  tk 
relative  poattioDS,  ner  the  direcdons  of  the  interior  chaina*   Tbe  dadlinatioa 
of  the  slope*  as  indicated  by  the  conraes  of  the  rirets,  seen&a  to  be  Mtij 
to  the  S.E.  and  £•     From  China  to  Hbel  is  a  very  senoibla  aaoent  tk 
whole  way ;  and  the  mountains,  which  are  very  naaMTOUBy  ana  far  higher 
above  the  horixon  oa  the  side  towards  China  than  on  that  towBrds  Tibet ; 
but  when  once  they  are  passed,  there  is  a  descent,  and  ibe  elimate  is  madi 
more  mild,  and  the  conntry  less  wild  and  savage,  than  it  is  on  tbe  borden 
of  Sechwin  and  Yunnan.     According  to  the  account  of  a  Cbineae  officer, 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1 792  against  Nepanl,  the  army  took  72  days  ts 
march  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Laaaa,  12  dejs  more 
to  Upper  Tibet,  and  15  days  more  to  the  western  rai^  ivbich  aepamtea 
Tibet  from  Nepaul — ^total  99  days  to  the  seat  of  war.     The  pasw,  in  his 
account,  are  spoken  of  with  horror,  some  of  them  requiring^  a  whole  day 
to  cross ;  and,  when  once  attempted,  must  be  passed  before  niglit,  as  there 
is  no  baiting  place,  nor  any  possibility  of  travelling  in  the  dark«     Tbe 
Chinese  generals  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  walk  over  these  tremen- 
dous mountuns,  instead  ef  riding  across  them,  as  they  are  totally  imper- 
vious to  cavalry.     But  on  the  side  of  Hindostan  the  descent  ia  mach  more 
rapid  than  on  that  of  China,  as  being  much  shorter.     When  onoe  the  pais 
of  Pharee  b  passed,  the  contrast  between  Bootan  and  Tibet  ie  atrikii^.  It 
appeare  to  the  eye  as  one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under  heaven,  and 
seems  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  cultivation.     It  exhibita  only  low 
rocky  hills,  without  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  pUxna,  both 
of  the  most  stem  and  stubborn  aspect,  promising  fully  as  little  as  they  pro- 
duce.  But  the  very  gradual  descent  of  70  British  mUes,  from  this  pass  to 
the  Saopo,  was  all  that  Turner  saw  of  Tibet. 

MoumtainM.']     Those  of  the  S.W.  and  S.  towards  Hindoatan  eie  tbe 
only  ranges  known  to  us,  as  geographically  described  by  sueh  ef  oar 
travellers  and  surveyors  as  have  reached  ttiem, — Bogle,  Turner,  Webb, 
Colebrooke,  Crawford,  and  others ;  and  the  elevations  of  some  of  ihe 
passes  and  peaks  towards  India  have  been  already  given.     The  mono- 
tains,  ea  the  side  of  Kemaoon,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan,  correspond  to  the 
Emodus  of  the  ancients,  the  Sanscrit  Heemadree,    There  are,  properly 
speaking,  three  distinct  ranges,  tbe  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the  South- 
em  Eamdns ;  the  first  of  which  is  invisible  from  the  plains  of  Hiedo- 
Btan,  and  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Sanpo  to  the  S.,  and  is  not  perfo- 
rated by  rivera.     The  central  range  is  that  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
Nepaul,  and  which  is  perforated  by  several  rivere,  as  the  Gogm^  the 
Ghandauky  the  Arun,  end  the  Tusia — all  branches  of  the  Ganges ;  but 
amidst  such  tremendous   precipices,   and   by  such  narrow   gap^,  as  to 
render  th^  openings  generally  totally  impracticable.     It  was  through  the 
pass  of  the  Aran,  by  Lungercote,  that   the    Nepaulese  army  retrest- 
ed  from  Teeshooloomboo ;  but  another  division,  which  took  the  pais  of 
Koolee,  (the  Cutld  of  D*OrvUle  and  Grueber)  to  the  west,  lost  2000 
men  amidst  the  snow.     The  pass  of  Mount  Langur,  or  Lungercote,  is 
represented  by  tbe  above  fathers  as  the  most  tremendous  and  precipit* 
ons  they  bad  encountered  all  the  way  from   Sining  in  Shensee.     This 
central  range  is  upwards  of  40  miles  in  lioriaontal  depth,  and  at  tbe 
source  of  the  Tnsta  it  is  denominated  Khama  Karpola^  or  <  the  moon- 
tain  white  with  snow.'     The  southern   range  is  that   called   by  Kirk- 
pauick  the  Knchar  Alpt,  unmediately  N.  of  Catmandoo ;  and  then  its 
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Bammlts  arc  not,  ai  be  tmagined,  coTared  on\y  witli  patches  of  snow, 

bat  with  perennial  taow  to  a  vety  great  extent.     The  distance   from 

Catmandoo  to  Lasaa  is  536  British  miles,  or  462  geographical  miles,  by 

the  road,  according  to  Father  Giorgi,  hot  not  above  800  geographicaF 

miles  in  direct  distance,  supposing  Lassa  to  be  in  29"*  85'  N.  lat.,  as  in 

the   lABda'a   map;  so  that  more  than  one-half   the  space  trayersed  Is 

uken  up   with   windings,    from  the   rery   monntainoas  nature    of  the 

road.     It  miiAt  be  remarked,  however,  that  Rennel  has  placed  Catman- 

tloo  33'  too  far  N,,  and  Lassa  a  full  degree  too  far  N. ;  but  he  had  no  other 

way  of  fixing  them  but  by  routes  in  his  map.     According  to  father  Giorgi, 

Mount  Laognr  is  50  road  miles  beyond  Mount  Rimola,  (the  southern 

Himmaleh,)  and  abounds  in  suffocating  exhalations,  which  increase  as 

it  is  ascended  by  the  pass ;  and  25  miles  beyond  this  is  the  beautiful 

alpine  ralley  of   Tingri,— an  earthly  paradise  in  every  respect  but  the 

sharpness  of  the  air. 

Topqgraphjf.2     At  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Langor  is  the  fortress 
and  town  of    Tankyuj  the  first  place  recognised  in  the  Lama's  map; 
and  90  miles  beyond  this  is  Zuenga,  on  the  Bontsu.     fVom  hence  two 
roads  lead  to  Lassa, — the  most  northern  by  Sgigatcbe,  (the  Jiekse  of 
the  Lamas,}  and   Ringboo,— «nd   the   other  by  Kiangtse.     Here  wild 
horses,   Tariously  spotted,  are  seen  sporting  in  great  numbers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bontsu.     Kiangtse  is  a  fine  city  and  fortress,  with  a  con- 
rent  of  Ghyl longs,  so  very  extensive  and  magnificent  as  to  seem  another 
city  of  itself.     Fifty  miles  beyond  this,  to  the  N.E.,  and  within  three 
days'  journey  of   Lassa,  is  the  famous  lake  of  Pailee^  or  Jamdro^  or 
Jangso^  said  to  be  so  large  by  the  natives  aa  to  be  18  days'  journey 
la  circumference ;  but  in  the  Lama's  map  the  drcnmference  is  only  150 
miles.    In  the  middle,  according  to  Giorgi,  is  a  continued  range  of  hil« 
locks  and  islands;  or,  according  to  the  map  above-mentioned,  and  the 
only  one  we  yet  posseas,  one  large  island,  encircled  by  a  lake  from 
three  to  eight  miles  broad.     On  the  weatem  shore  of  this  island  is  a 
Dionastery,  and  the  seat  of  a  Lama  priestess,  called   Lamissa  Turcepa^ 
fno,  a  female  incarnation  of  Boodha.     The  road  from  Kiangse  to  Las8» 
lies  alongst  the  north  side  of  this  singular  lake,  a  day  and  a  halfs  jour- 
ney.   Between  this  lake  and   the  Sanpo  is  a  very  lofty  range,  called 
Mount  Kambala,  which  travellers  must  cross  in  the  way  to  Lassa.     From 
the  Bummit  of  this  elevated  range  is  seen,  towards  the  N.,  a  still  higher 
range,  covered  with   during   snow.     Seven   miles  beyond   the  base  of 
Mount  Kambala  is  the  Saupoo,  which  12  miles  farther  on  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  iron  chains,  stretched  from  side  to  side,  with  planks  or  logs  laid 
across.    This  chain  bridge  is  composed  of  500  links,  each  a  foot  long,  laid 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  stream,  which  here  is  very  deep  and  rapid* 
N.E.  of  this  crossing  place  of  the  Sanpoo  is  the  famed  city  of  LassOy  24 
miles  distant  by  the  road.     Thus  is  Giorgi's  itinerary  of  the  route  from 
Catmandoo  to  Lassa  correct  in  its  details,  but,  unfortunately,  no  bearings 
of  the  route  are  given ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Mr  Bogle's  route 
from  Coosbeyhar,  Tassisudon,  and  Paridrong,  to  Chanmanning,  the  then 
residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama ;  so  that  we  are  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
articular  direction  of  both  routes ;  and  these  are  all  we  have  to  rest  on 
for  the  relative  positions  of  place,  in  the  total  absence  of  observations  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Turner,  in  his  journey  to  Teeshooloomboo,  entered 
Tibet  at  the  pass  of  PhareCj  called  Paridrong  and  Paridsong  in  the  Lama'a 
n>AP)  which  was  ascertained  to  be  a  full  degree  too  far  S.  in  the  Lama'a 
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Lrnka.^  ThatinwTMwiti-  i  i^iaa  coatains  a  host  of  lakes,  a  great 
■■■her  of  vhsch  have  no  mu^  Mprrislly  in  the  nerthem  part.  Tlie 
Tertiriim  70  aailn  laa^ smI  2^  braod,  aisd  eaMaiM a aopedicies  of  2,300 
■"!■■"'■  Miiea.  Make  Bknn  nhiM.in.B,  that  if  ooe  Ene  he  drawn  from  the 
Tohiri  hhe  230  asilea  N\,  and  aaather  W.  of  the  same  470  miJes,  we 
ihaU  iad  23  other  lakes,  which  lase  no  o«tlet,or  which  flow  the  one  into 
^.  «ther.  These  aaasaes  of  aiagnint  water  are  the  result  of  die  confign- 
tation  of  die  Tdietian  platcna,  which  as  itaelf  a  collection  as  it  were  of 
Mialler  plafrans,  encircled  hy  asonntains,  or  so  many  concave  baains,  whose 
waters,  baring  no  oatleta,  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  their  respective  hol- 
lows, where  they  either  form  lakes,  or  find  them  akeady  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  their  waten.  Fifteen  days*  jonraey  from  Tnahooloomboo  is 
a  Jake  20  miles  in  drcnmference,  that  prodnoes  HmcoI^  or  crude  boM, 
which  IS  formed  or  deposited  in  its  bed,  near  the  bank ;  fitm  the  deeper 
porta  rock-salt  is  procured ;  and  during  one-half  of  the  year  this  expanse 
of  saline  fluid  is  covered  with  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice. 

Mveri.2  Though  many  of  the  streams  which  arise  on  this  most  ele- 
rated  of  all  terrestrial  convexities  are  lost  in  the  numerous  Ukea  which  here 
and  there  occupy  the  hollows  of  the  circular  depressions  of  the  mountainoos 
surface,  yet  several  of  the  longest  and  largeiit  rivers  of  the  £asteni  he- 
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misphere  originate  in  this  region.     The  edict  of  the  emperor  Kaongfaee, 
published  in  1721,  and  given  by  Klaproth  in  his  memoir  on  the  sources 
of  the  Brahmapootra  and  Irrawaddy,  published  at  Paris  in  1828,  aflPords  a 
▼ery  curioua  and  particular  description  of  the  Tibetian  rivers,  according  to 
arciuate  data  furnished  by  the  superior  Lamas.  The  origin  of  the  Whang* 
ho  is,   in    this   document,   said  to  be  without  the  frontier   of   Sining. 
The  real  name  of  the  incipient  stream  is  AUun-holj  or  '  Golden  rirer,'  as 
it  is  denominated  by  the  Mongols.     It  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and  rises 
two  degreea  W.  of  the  Tsing-soo-hai  lakes.  It  has  much  gold  mixed  with 
it9  sands.     The  source  of  this  small  stream,  the  commencement  of  the 
Whang-ho,  is   in  35^  N.  lat.  and  21o  W.  of  Pekin.     The  tract  watered 
by  its  upper  course  is  called  Moma  in  Tibetian,  and.  Thokan  in  Chinese. 
The  Whang-ho  enters  Shinsee,  near  Hoehew,  10  da3rs'  journey  from  its 
source  in  direct  distance,  by  a  very  narrow  pass  between  two  vast  steep 
rocks. — The  next  river  of  Tibet  mentioned  by  Kaunghee  is  the  MinJeee* 
aung;  but  it  is  not  a  Tibetian  but  a  Chinese  river,  its  course  being  almost 
wholly  within  Sechwen.— >The  Yalong'keeaung  forms,  for  400  miles  in  a 
S.E.  course,  the   S.W*  frontier  of  the   Seefaun,  and,  for  140  more,  the 
western  frontier  of  Sechwen,  dividing  it  from  Tibet ;   and  after  a  course 
of  160  more,  through  the  S.W.  angle  of  Sechwen,  it  finally  joins  the 
Kincha^eaungf  coming  N.£.  from  Yunnan  ;  thus  accomplishing  a  com- 
psrative  course  of  700  British  miles,  receiving  in  its  broad  and  deep  chan- 
nel the  waters  of  the  Seefaun  at  the  west  of  Sechwen.     From  its  source 
to  its  entrance  into  Sechwen,  in  29*  54/  N.,  it  bears  the  appellation  of  the 
SackoO'TsUsirhanay  and  then  of  the  Yalong.    The  Keeaung-koo^  accord- 
ing to  the  emperor's  memoir,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  the  states  of  die  Dalai 
lams,  and  runs  S.£.  into  Tibet,  and  then  enters  Sechwen.    Farther  on,  the 
Keeang  passes  Kwei-chow-foo,  enters  Hookwang,  waters  King-cboo-foo,  and 
joins  the  Han*keeaung.  before  Woo-chang-foo. — The  Han^eeaung  comes 
from  the  Po-chung-shan  mountain— a  mountain  of  Shinsee  in  the  district  of 
Nin-keang-diow,  and  bears  at  its  source  the  name  of  Skth'^ang'Shweey  ;  it 
runs  to  the  eastward,  and  at  Nan-ching-hun  enters  Hookwang,  and  joins 
the  (xTBat  Keeaung  near  Han-yang-hun :  the  joint  streams  are  called  Han- 
keaow, — In  the  map  of  the  Lamas,  the  Kincha^keeaung  rises  in  Ngari,  or 
Upper  Tibet,  (not  in  the   Seefaun,)  in  35*"  N.  Jat.  and  90"  27'  £.  long, 
from  a  lake  called  Fahaton  Kol.     Its  name  at  the  source  is  not  given  in 
their  map.     It  runs  £.  to  a  place  called  Hurha,  or  '  the  Custom-house,- 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  from  the  S.     Two  degrees  £.  of  its  source 
it  receives  the  PUu  Muran^  a  large  stream  from  the  S.,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, a  still  larger,  called  the  Aktam,     In  4^  degrees  E.  of  its  source, 
where  it  is  separated  by  Mount  Koolkoon  from  the  parent  stream  of  the 
Whsng-ho,  it  turns  to  the  S*  and  S.E.,  passing  by  Cocosay,  a  custom- 
hoQse,  and  Tsitsirkhana,  a  ruined  city,  and  is  called  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  Pornc^ho,     In  31*"  N.  lat.  it  enters  the  country  of  Laton,  and 
nns  almost  due  S.  till  at  Tachinquan,  in  27^  32^  N.  and  16''  40^  W.  of 
Pekin,  it  enters  Yunnan,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1000  British  miles 
thrmigh  'Hbet ;  and  its  course  through  China  is  at  least  double  that  dM- 
tuice.    For  volume  of  water,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere^ 
heiog  calculated  at  464.409  cubical  feet  of  water,  per  second  of  time,  dis- 
char^  into  the  sea.     Including  sinuosities,  its  length,  of  course,  is  to 
thst  of  the  Thames  as  21^  to  1,  or  as  3,780  to  180  British  miles  ;  and  its 
haan  to  that  of  the  Thames  as  138  to  1,  or  760,000  British  square  miles, 
» it  comDrehends  all  the  central  part  of  China  and  the-  eastern  oart  of 
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vicinity  is  at  a)  k 

la  «Kh  a  kihf  it^iea,  and  in  a  diavte  where 

aUiged  to  seek  lor  refuge  in  ^  valleya  and  hoUows, 

the  1^  of  hght  letfectcd  frsas  the  smd v»  they  are 

__     m  9  m  m     m^    * •  ^  n  s^       a     . ■    ^        •••  ^ 

eeil,  er  sliBailMiia  ol  gyHibtf  vad  fsriaauiM  pradnee.  Yet  in  aooie  of 
the  vallefi  giaia  is  abandant ;  ns  in  that  af  Jhansee  Jeang,  wkre,  as  Tnr- 
■cr  passed  en  his  nray  to  Twshnnioeaihoo,  aboadant  crops  of  lipe  com 
herdmd  the  rand,  and  nnaMTOos  dwien  of  TiUagea  on  both  sake  delighted 
the  eye.  The  aatnnui  beiag  clear  aad  serene,  the  fiurmer  spreads  his  corn 
oa  the  grevnd  to  dry,  then  employs  aaen  to  ttead  it.  If  Booian  seems  to 
pPMsm  the  pshalnm  of  Tegemble,  in  Tibet  we  find  a  snpeiabnndanoe  of 
aaimal  life.  The  variety  and  qaantity  of  wild  fowl,  game,  aad  beasts  of 
pray,  mm  astonisbing.  In  B«iotan,  on  the  oontiary,  ezc^t  domestic  aoi- 
mals,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  seen.  Tnraer  met  with  no  wild  aaimsl 
ia  fiootan  bat  the  monkey,  aad  amid  all  his  tmvab  throi^  it,  he  saw  no 
game  except  a  few  pfaeaaants  near  Chnka.  It  is  not  till  near  the  source 
of  die  Patcbiea,  at  the  foot  of  8omooimng,  that  wild  aaimals  begin  to 
•ppear. 

/nbakiiantt*'}     Such  a  large  and  monntainoas  region  nrast  contain  a 
mimber  of  distinct  tribes,  all  classed  under  the  common  mune  of  Tibatiam, 
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but  of  which  wtwy  lUkl*  b  kwitwn.  BevdeB  tlMiee  ftoperfy  ao  «slM»  m  ^tm 
sborigiaes  of  ibe  country^  we  know  bvt  of  two  other  okstw,  the  Thorjt^ 
aod  the  Sofm 

The  Camier  of  lliese  tnbee  dwell  to  the  N«  of  this  region  betwmn  ^tm 

Yarkee  Sanpo  ea  the  &  and  tiie  Gobi  oo  the  N^  end  to  the  W.  ef  the 

Bonroee  of  the  Kteang  Keo^  between  the  eastern  frontier  ef  Kfaotnin  ad 

the  tract  thro«i||h  which  the  reed  passes  froas  Laase  to  Shiingw    They  apeak- 

a  distiiiet  language  both  from  the  Kalmncks  and  the  Tlbetiana^    Moonnoft- 

has  coaf evaded  tbeaa  with  the  Elnths  who  are  themseltres  Kalmaeksy 

tbovgfa  at  the  same  time  he  distingnishes  them  fren  die  Hor  er  Sogpo^ 

who  are  an  Eloth  tribe.    Klaproth  calls  them  a  tribe  of  Nomadic  Toorksy 

called  Ka-iehe  by  the  Tibetiana  (or  Big  moa^)  and  Katfi  by  the  Chmese 

They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Oigoor  tribea,  who  dwelt  in  the  saow 

tmct  during  the  time  of  the  Ywen  dynasty  in  China,  and  who  then  hem 

the  name  of  Kara  Oig-oorSy  or  Black  Oigoors^     These  then  mte  the  leng^ 

\wX  and  sought-ibr  Oigoors,  who  made  sach  a  figure  ia  the  hietery  of 

Jengbis  KhaoH  and  who  seemed,  from  oar  ignoranee,  to  have  nnished 

qoite  eat  of  aight,  like  their  ancient  neighbours  the  Hyongnoo^    Their 

oovotry  ia  called  Kara  Tibeij  and  they  are  ctivided  into  two  chwaes,  the 

Upper  and  Lower  Oigoers.     They  were  sabdiyided  in  1573  by  Altaai 

Kbsgan,  one  of  the  Mongolian  chiefs,  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Wall,  as  we 

are  informed  by  Schmidt,  oat  of  the  Mongolian  history,  which  calls  thew 

Ttbetwas  as  well  as  Oigoers,  as  being  a  Tibetian  tribe,  and  also  calls  theas 

Boodhists,  which  completely  overthrows  Klaproth's  notion  that  they  are  a 

Turkic  tribe  and  Mohammedansr 

The  Hor  are  a  branch  ef  the  FAufk  stem,  who  ream  te  the  N.  of  thv 
Kara-Noer.  Hor,  or  Hor-pa,  is  the  Tibetian  name  for  the  MongoKan  race 
^erally,  who  are  called  by  the  appellation  of  Ghe&a  Hor,  er  Oheea  of 
Hor,  or  the  people  of  Her,  whilst  the  name  of  this  tribe  in  Mongolian  ie 
Sinigoit  or  KaragoL  They  are  also  called  by  the  Tibetiaas  Sogh-po^  er 
wsaderers,  and  Gheea  Soghy  or  the  people  of  the  prairies,  beeaitse  they 
waader  in  die  Steppes,  In  Carey's  Tibetian  lexicon  the  names  Hor  and 
Sogh'poate  rendered  by  the  word  Tartars^  mid  their  country,  Sagh^ooi^  kf 
rendered  Tartary.  These  Her  or  Sogh'^po  are  the  Kale  Soogpa  Tariarv 
of  Kirkpatrick,  who  inhabit  die  country  N.  of  Jeongak,  reckoned  the 
lugfaest  ground  in  Tibet. 

Bendee  the  Hiorpo  or  Oigoers*  of  the  district  of  Kara  T^et  and  the 

Hor  or  Sogh-po,  we  know  of  no  other  distinct  tribes  in  Hbet^  tbongfa 

doubtless  there  are  more,  ae  several  languages,  or  at  least  dialects,  are 

t^ken  l^ere.    Whether  the  priesthood  are  a  dififerent  stock  from  the  shep- 

benis  and  goatherds  ia  imponrifble  to  determine,  but  there  is  ground  to  sus-^ 

pect  80,  and  that  they  are  of  Hindoo  origin ;  that  they  came  from  llindoo- 

ttac,  and  imported  hither  the  system  of  Boedh,  and  by  means  of  if  and 

their  superior  learning  and  science,  obtained  a  complete  ascendhncy  orer 

tbe  siaiple  and  ignorant  aborigines,  who  tfe  a  poor  harmless  race»  with 

little  else  to  employ  them  than  tbe  care  of  their  flecks.     Mr  Manning—* 

who  staid  long  on  the  frontier  with  a  design  of  entering  the  country  and  of 

gnning  access  to  Lassa,  but  who  was  prevented  from  obtaining  his  ptn^ose 

^y  the  erer-watchfid  jealousy  of  tbe  Chinese — found  the  natires  like  the 

^^hauns,  strongly  marked  with  Jewish  features,  and  a  raee  totally  distinct 

from  the  Mongols,  Chinese,  or  Hindoos ;  and  in  fret  they  have  a  tradition 

that  they  came  origrnally  hither  from  the  W. 

Language  and  LUei-ature.'}     Whatever  might  have  been:  the  spoken 
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all  their  learning  has  heen  derived. 

both  their  alphJietical 

7th  oentwy.     Blr  Mboraiofty 

in  182S,  to  the  Asiatic  Soric^jr  of  Cakxtta,  I 

gnage  of  Tibet,  illnstnted  by  drawings  of  the 

Acoofding  to  this  aceonnt*  not  leas  than  10 

ployed  in  that  conotry  for  familiar  and  lefigiom  ^ 

Commerce  and  MoM^ktturmJ}     Exoepiing  the  manvfisctBre  ef  idol% 

we  know  almost  nothing  of  Hbetian  oommefce  or  mannfiactnffes ;  hot  ve 

may  prssnme  that  they  have  a  eonsiderBhIe  commeroe  with  Cbina.     For- 
merly a  considenble  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Bengal  tfaroi^  Ae- 

panl,  bat  since  1792  this  bw  been  totally  stopped  by  the  timid  jenlonsy  of 

the  celestial  court.     No  money  is  coined  in  Tibet,  being  forbiddeii  by  tke 

principles  of  their  religion,  and  a  very  adulterated  coin  is  the  eommm 

medium  of  exchange 

Religion.'}     Tibet  is  the  chief  seat  of  Boodhism  and  of  its  iDcaraatatf 

head.     The  influence  of  this  spiritual  lord  extends  over  the  whole  of  Can 
tral  Asia,  and  he  formerly  united  in  his  own  petson  the  regal  an  well  ss 
the  sacerdotal  character.    The  latter  be  still  preserves  in  its  fullest  exCeot, 
in  his  own  name  and  by  means  of  spiritual  vicais,  who  reside  in  difiereot 
parts  of  bis  vast  spiritual  domain ;  but  his  r^;al  power  has  of  late  beco 
exercised  by  the  emperor  of  China,  who  acts  in  bis  name,  and  has  got 
military  possession  of  all  Tibet  under  the  covert  of  pious  protection,  espc« 
cially  since  Teeshooloomboo  was  plundered  by  the  Nepanlese,  which  rea» 
dered  the  political  intervention  of  Cbina  necessary  to  protect  a  qpiritasl 
potentate  who  could  not  defend  bis  own  territories.     According  to  such 
Tibetian  accounts  as  Turner  could  collect,  Kanka  Grinbo  was  the  first  lama 
who  pretended  to  the  sacred  character  of  an  incarnated  deity,  (or  rather  of 
Boodha,)  and  the  emperor  of  China,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensioii^ 
conferred  on  him  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  year  1100. 

Gooernmentr^  The  administration  of  afiiaira  is  managed  by  four  ghylongs, 
each  of  whom  has  the  administnition  of  one-fourth  of  Tibet.     Under  these 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  respectable  Chinese  who 
dwell  at  Lassa,  and  whose  nomination  must  be  approved  by  the  Dalai 
lama.     They  are  generally  chosen  from  amongst  the  wealthy  fJEunilies,  and 
distinguish  themselves  as  much  by  their  intellectual  capacity  as  by  their 
irreproachable  conduct.     The   Tibetian   army  is  comp<MBed,  according  to 
father  Hyacinth's  Chinese  author,  of  00,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  are 
cavalry.     The  levy  is  said  to  be  made  with  great  impartiality,  one  man 
out  of  10  is  ordinarily  taken.     This,  if  correct,  would  give  600,000  men 
fit  to  bear  arms ;  and  this,  if  reckoned  one-fourth  of  the  population,  would 
give  2,400,000  as  the  population  of  Tibet ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  all 
those  who  belong  to  the  religious  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  so  ihat 
llie  population  may  oerhaps  amount  to  3,000,000 
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Manners  and  CMtanu,']     Of  these  very  little  is  known.     A%  might  be 
expected  in  bo  cold  a  climate^  the  Tibetians  nse  veiy  wann  clothing,  such 
as  we  have  already  described  in  our  account  of  Western  Tibet.    The  houses 
of  the  peaeantry  are  meanly  constructed,  and  resemble  brick-kilns,  being 
built  of  rong^h  stones  heaped  on  each  other,  with  a  few  apertures  to  admit 
light,  and  a  flat  terrace  for  the  roof^  surrounded  with  a  small  parapet.     In 
their  food  the  Tibetians  uniformly  prefer  crude  undressed  meat,  of  which 
kind  mutton  is  almost  solely  used,  and  at  their  feasts  the  table  is  seen 
spread  with  joints  of  raw  fresh  mutton  as  well  as  boiled,  the  former  being 
most  esteemed.     They  have  no  occasion  to  salt  their  meat  during  winter, 
as  it  will  remain  fresh  during  the  whole  season,  from  the  coldness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air.     Tea  is  a  frtvonrite  bererage  amongst  them.     The  milk  of 
the  yak  is  mnch  used  as  food,  and  is  a  great  article  of  commerce.     This 
most  useful  animal  gires  abundance  of  this  lacteal  fluid,  rich,  and  yielding 
most  excellent  butter,  which  is  easily  presenred  in  skins  or  bladders  ex- 
cluding the  air.     It  keeps  in  this  cool  dry  climate  during  all  the  year,  so 
that  after  some  time  tending  their  flocks,  when  a  sufiicient  stock  is  accu- 
mulated, they  have  only  to  load  the  yaks  and  drive  them  to  a  proper  mar- 
ket, with  their  own  produce,  which  constitutes,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tar- 
tary,  a  most  materkd  article  of  merchandize.     These  animals  serve  the 
Tibetians  for  riding,  clothing,  and  food  ;  and  their  fine  soft  silky  bushy  tails 
serve  as  ornaments  both  to  the  peasant  and  the  prince.     The  Tibetians 
are  said  to  be  polyandrists ;  one  woman  having  several  husbands.     The 
ddest  brother  of  the  frimily  is  said  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  his 
wife,  but  she  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the  brothers,  however 
numerous.     We  greatly  doubt,  however,  the  truth  of  this.    As  to  the  rites 
of  burial,  we  have  different  accounts.     Some  are  burned,  others  buried, 
others  thrown  into  a  river,  others  taken  and  bruised  to  pieces,  bones  and 
all,  and  formed  into  balls,  which  are  given  to  be  devoured  by  a  species  of 
kites,  which  are  esteemed  sacred.     But  the  general  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  is  like  that  of  the  Parsees  of  Bombay :  they  are  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous,  birds.     A  place  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  was  seen  by  Turner  and  his  suite,  when  descending  the 
mountain  Soomoonong  into  the  plain  of  Pharee.     But  a  fate  far  different 
is  reserved  for  the  body  of  the  sovereign  lamas,  the  Dalai  lanui,  and  the 
Teeshoo  lama.    Soon  as  the  soul  of  Boodha  or  Sacyo-Moonee  has  left  the 
body,  the  latter  is  placed  upright  inran  attitude  of  devotion,  the  legs  being 
folded  under  him,  with  each  thigh  resting  on  the  instep,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  turned  upwards ;  in  this  posture  they  are  deposited  in  shrines. 
The  inferior  lamas  have  their  remains  usually  burned,  and  their  ashes  de- 
posited in  small  metallic  idols.    Over  the  shrines  of  the  deceased  sovereign 
lamas,  splendid  pyramidal  mausoleums  are  btdlt.     The  Tibetians,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  mountainous  and  so  secluded  a  country,  and  immersed 
n  they  are  in  all  the  monstrosities  of  Lamaism,  are  very  superstitious. 
Every  hill,  cave,  mountain,  or  inaccessible  place,  every  glen  and  stream,  is 
the  habitation  of  spirits  and  supernatural  beings.     Every  village  has  its 
damon,  or  protecting  genius,  to  whom  respect  is  paid,  either  from  fear  or 
gratitude.     Spirits,  ghosts,  and  other  imaginary  objects  of  terror,  are  quite 
common  in  vulgar  belief.     But  sunk  as  the  Tibetians  are  in  the  most  abject 
rabjeetion  to  the  lamas  and  monks,  they  are  comparatively  an  amiable,  mild, 
hamane  race,  and  quite  free  from  many  of  the  cruel  and  sanguuiary  cus- 
^OQu  of  the  Hindoos.     There  is  no  selling  of  female  infiants,  as  in  Bischur 
ttd  Sirinagur ;  no  putting  them  to  death  as  among  the  Rajpoots ;  no  ex- 
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CkitB.'}  The  fmter  ■iiMfcir  of  pbeet 
giren  by  the  bmai^  eeemy  m  Milte  Bna 
thing  Bore  than  filkigeay  er  grovpe  ef 
temple.  Aeeonfing  to  the  DaUSj 
all  TiheC  Of  these  Lmuu  and  Tt 
Lasta,  cdled  KUana  hj  the  TihetkiM,  b 
e  tribatery  of  the  Seopo,  aad  M  milee  K.E.  ef 
that  etream,  in  &  spadoiie  pbia.  It 
the  hooeet  are  bailt  of  etooe,  Tory 
MDted  by  othen  ae  a  lai^  city,  and  the 
ha»  been  giren  by  Hyacinth,  affinne  that  the  vaat 
bazaan,  are  worthy  to  fix  the  attentioa.  Una  dty 
a  wall,  but  the  chief  military  governor  ef  the 
nsbnilt  it  anew,  and  had  it  excellently  toitintted  of 
ronndcd  by  a  ttrong  atone  mole  90  li  in  length,  and  which 
•acred  apace,  and  delends  it  againat  the  jngndatiena  of  tha 
•eat  of  the  Tibetian  goremment,  and  of  the  Chineae  mand 
to  act  aa  oreneerb  It  ia  inhabited  by  mcrdiantB  and  aifiinna  Tbe  &- 
nuraa  monntaia  7  milea  S.E.  of  tbe  city,  on  whidi  ia  the  pahirei  mi  the 
great  buna,  ia  called  Pulalm^  or  the  Holy  Moontnin ;  bnt  aocaninig^  an  the 
Chineae,  thia  is  only  tbe  name  of  the  palace,  whilat  the  awwnMin  m  called 
MoT'Emlif  er  Pammru  Thia  palace  or  temple  ia  crowned  with  »  gii 
dome  62  ChincM  fatbema  high.  If  each  of  theae  be  10  fee^  na  the  Je- 
anila  tell  n^^  the  eleration  mnat  be  enormona,  i>fM»i»it«ig  ta  626  feet.  Tbe 
exterior  ia  aeid  to  be  adorned  with  nnmberlen  pyimrnds  of  gold  and 
•ilver,  and  the  10,000  rooma  (a  ChineM  hypcihole)  of  the  mterior  con- 
tarn  an  immenae  nnmber  of  idols  of  the  aame  predona  metalaL  Dviag 
the  fini  month  of  erery  year,  all  the  lamas  from  erery  part  of  Tibet  aa- 
•emble  in  this  temple  to  perform  their  religions  senrice.  The  Chinese 
keep  a  alrong  garriaoo  in  Lassa,  commanded  by  an  officer  caUed  Zewan 
Norfaa,  or  chief  of  tha  army  of  the  west. — TeeMhoohomAoo  ia  the  aeat  ef 
Pantachin,.  or  Bautscban  Rimbecfaay,  the  aecond  great  lama.  It  in  &  mo- 
nastery, containing  300  or  400  honsesy  inhabited  by  monka,  besidea  tem- 
ples, Bnnsolenms,  and  the  palace  of  the  sacred  peraoDa^e.  Of  thia  place 
we  have  an  excellent  acconnt  from  Turner,  who  visited  it  ia  I78S.  The 
bnildings  are  all  of  stone,  with  flat  roois,  and  parapets  of  heath,  and  aasaU 
boughs.  It  is.  defended  at  a  small  distance  by  the  tiartBess  of  Sheegatchee* 
Jevng,  seated  on  the  prominence  of  a  lofty  rock.  The  plain  of  Teeahoo* 
loomboo  is  perfectly  level,  and  everywhere  snrromided  by  reeky  hills.  Ua 
direction  is  N«  and  S.  abont  15  miles,  and  from.  £..  to  W..aboat  5  miles.. 
The  rock  on  which  ia  seated  the  monastery  ia  the  loftiest  in  all  tbe  nei* 
nity^  and  commands  aa  extensive  view,  and  the  Seapo  ia  visible  to  the  N. 
flowing  in  a  widely  extended  bed,  containing  many  islands,  hot  the  prin* 
cipal  channel  is  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid.  At  a  distance,  TeeshooloombQe 
has  a  grand  appearance.  If  its  magnificence,  says  Turner,  coidd  be  ia<^ 
creaaed  by  any  external  canae,  none  covld  more  superbly  have  ademed  iia 
nnmeroua.  gilded  canopiee  and  tiiireta,.thaatha  sna  rising  in  fall  spleadaaa 
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iRncHy  opposite.  It  presented  a  view  wonderfully  beautifal  and  brilliant^ 
tbe  effect  was  little  short  of  magic,  and  it  made  an  impression  never  to  be 
erased  from  my  mind. 

Historical  Notice."^  Like  many  other  pagan  countries  of  Asia,  Hin- 
dostan  not  excepted,  Tibet  bas  no  historical  annals,  at  least  none  have  yet 
appeared.  We  only  know  its  history  by  its  connection  with  and  vicinity 
to  China.  Beyond  790  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  nothing  but  tradi- 
tion, a  most  uncertain  and  precarious  g^ide.  According  to  it,  Tibet  was 
peopled  1340  years  before  Christ,  by  Prasinpo  and  Prasrimno ;  300  years 
later,  Boodha  or  Sacyo,  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  having  descended  from  the 
skies  to  restore  a  purer  system  of  faith.  The  first  king  of  Tibet  was  Guia- 
thritz  Bengo,  son  of  Macchiaba,  a  Hindoo  sovereign.  His  capital  was  Jarlon, 
and  he  died  1102  years  before  our  era.  The  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  vo- 
luntarily submitted  to  China  in  790,  a.d.  It  la  from  this  period  that  some 
light  begins  to  dawn  on  Tlbetian  history.  From  the  Chinese  writers  we 
learn  that  the  Tibetians  were  a  powerful  people  in  the  8th  century,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Sanpo  to  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Cashmere,  and  the  frontiers  of  Tokharestaun  to  the  W.  of  the 
Beloor. 

tangoot  or  sbefaun. 

This  is  a  large  and  extensive  region,  comprehending  all  the  space  between 
Tibet,  China,  and  the  Kobi,  or  Great  Saiidy  Desert.     Under  tbe  above 
appellation — ^the  one  Mongolian,  signifying  die  western  country,  the  other 
Chinese,  signifying  the  people  of  the  west, — all  the  country  to  the  W.  of 
China  was  understood,  even  including  Tibet;  hence  the  language  and  charac- 
ters of  Tibet  were  called  Tangootan  by  the  Mongols  and  Western  Moham- 
medan writers.     Seefaun  signifies  *  the  Western  people'  in  Chinese,  and  not 
Eastern  Hbet,  as  Klaproth  affirms,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kokonoor  is  called 
See-Haif,  *  the  Western  sea,'  and  the  region  to  the  W.  of  the  Whang-Ho, 
Ho^See^oo,  or  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Ho  or  river.     In  a  similar  way 
Tangoot  was  called  by  the  Chinese,  See-UeeUy  or  Heea  of  the  W.,  because 
the  princes  of  that  dynasty  had  the  charge  of  the  western  frontier,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Great  wall.     The  appellation,  See^Faun^  was  subsequently 
merged  iu  that  of  See-Heeay  when  that  dyaasty  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  in  that  of  Tangoot^  when  the  Mongolian  dynasty  commenced  under 
Jenghis  Khan,  which  overthrew  that  of  the  See-Heea  in  1227.     All  these 
terms,  therefore,  are  merely  relative,  not  taken  irom  the  people  who  inha- 
bited this  extensive  region,  or  the  princes  who  ruled  it,  but  from  its  relative 
situation  to  China ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  from  the  Chi- 
nese that  we  have  any  account  of  this  region;  the  western  writers  who 
knew  it  under  the  Mongolian  appellation  of  Tangoot,  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  N.W.  part  of  this  region,  but  of  the  southern  part,  strictly 
BO  called,  and  in  modern  geography  denominated  the  country  of  the  See- 
Faun,  they  knew  nothing,  nor  of  the  history  of  the  princes  who  ruled  it 
Mtecedently  to  the  rise  of  the  Heea  dynasty.     At  the  epoch  of  Jenghis 
Khan,  Heea  or  Tangoot  comprehended  all  the  country  of  the  Seefaun 
to  tbe  E.  of  the  Yalong,  the  country  of  Kokonoor,  the  district  of  Sha- 
chew,  all  the  N.  and  N.W.  part  of  Shensee,  and  the  countries  of  the  Or- 
toos  Mongols,  and  Etsine,  as  far  N.W.  as  the  frontiers  of  Hamee.     This 
was  the  Tangoot  of  the  western  historians,  and  of  Marco   Polo.     l^\e 
nwnes  of  See-Heea  and  Tangoot  have  long  since  become  obsolete ;  but 
"w  appellation  of  Seefaun,  in  its  present  restricted  sense,  still  remains 
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UtKfUiffj  •#  Umi  «IJtf«  m  mrtArtd  m  dBkaai^  aid  im  gnpiffcj  iihtiue ; 
iMw  iMnwiMity  WIMP  Mm  twktM  jEVOl  piiBfr  tm  uHtnte  Che  ChiBcae  g<eognr> 
^^r  «f  flkir  *!myti0if  tNpedaJljr  dnmr  tW  iljiwuj  af  Ta^  kas  ilvown 
MP  IftfM  whtiUsttff  4m  ihtf  mhyttt  «f  lie  "^ii  Tm,  Wt  aerelf  tdk  ■§  tku 
f^M  i\$mt%Atmit%^  m  TmH^^rtftiaam,  Ummdad  mm.  uapiie  m.  tfce  lOdi  ceotiiry, 
•##4  ymmm  #/r«r  w  M«]  nileiiee  dbe  lij— itj  af  the  Sae^Hi  priaecs.  tV  e 
#{MWV  #/f/l)r  nii)<^  ^mtiUn^  tluit  the  capire  of  the  ?l  i  fie  veal  to  pieces  ie 
cImt  muUWn  4ft  timihh  emtUujf  from  c&aeaMBi  eeeeagit  the  ■wmbcrs  of 
lim  fif\^i$in%  fmmiiff  im^0fnA  ik  whom  — hMitrd  to  Ciamm,  ocfaoB  fortified 
itmtfmmf^  Ut  ih49  tnmtnUamf  end  otfacn  icnaiBed  iednwedfnt  mder  e 
pHif  ffftnrM  iff  %\m  bloMl  In  the  rktohj  of  Subig,  m  Shtew*,  Bnt  in 
iim  \ih\i  V4ruiitryf  M  tlie  trihes  end  pettj  princes  of  the  Sccliinn  became 
tiHUj^M',i  io  tim  itf^ft  (\yn$t4iy,  sod  the  Cunilf  of  Tonahea,  descendants  of 
i'MtUnM,  rhUif  4p(  Loks-Msniniog,  enjoyed  their  small  princqnlity  in 
pMM'^  nntUtr  Urn  pritUiCium  iff  the  Heea  princes,  till  they  were  involrfKl  in 
iim  i'4ftnttum  ruin  iff  tfjst  dynMty  by  the  conqnering  arm  of  the  Mongolian 
hitrif,  i/ifM^hin  Ktisfii  nines  which  erent  the  SeeCum  have  remained  in 
%Ui*lr  (iriginsl  <'^niniry  witboni  either  name  or  power. 

tn  iim  JmuliM*  map  of  Tit>et,  sheet  first,  the  territories  of  the  Seefann 
HTM  didtiniitly  iliflinifated  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  proyinoe  of  Sech- 
wm,  on  ibn  north  by  the  chain  of  the  Nomkonn  Onbasbee,  which  divides 
it  ffoni  tbs  ummr  bin\n  of  tbo  Wbangho,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sacboo 
'rNiuirliMna  ri v<«r,  wbi<!h  forms  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Tibet.  According 
io  this  lunpt  iborMforit,  the  country  of  the  Seefann  lies  between  29®  5V 
N.  Int.  ami  ;i.T'  HO'  N.  lat.,  and  botwuen  12^  3(V,  and  19o  W.  of  Peking, 
at  tliM  NOurcK  of  the  Niutiiuo.  Its  shape  is  triangular,  the  base  formed  by 
thii  Nonikoun  Oulmnhitn  on  the  N.,  being  about  360  British  miles  long, 
anil  tlid  utiisr  two  sldos,  whlt^h  meet  in  a  point  in  29<^  54^  N.,  300  British 
tnili'H  imch,  but  ths  wustiTn  side  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  eastern.  The 
ri'glon  now  (li«ltnttatefJ|  was  once  well-peopled,  had  many  cities,  towns, 
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toil  villages,  and  fortresses  ;  but  not  one  town  exists  at  present  of  all  tlie 
above,  and  tbe   nation   of  the  Seefaon  is  now  reduced   to  a  nomadic 
state.    They  are  divided  by  tbe  Chinese  ivriters  into  two  classes  :  tbe  He^ 
Seefaun,  or  White  Seefaun,  and  tbe  Whang-Seefaun,  or  Yellow  Seefaun. 
These  denominations  are  not  given  them  because  they  live  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Kara  Morran,  or  Whangho  or  tbe  Black  river,  and  the  Yangtse 
Keeang  or  Yellow  river,  as  Malte  Brun  erroneously  says,  nor  from  their 
complexion,  which  in  both  tribes  is  swarthy,  bat  from  the  colour  of  their 
tents.     In  this  instance,  Malte  Bran  has  committed  two  mistakes,  in  call- 
ing the  Yangtse  Keeang,  the  Yellow  river,  whereas  it  signifies  the  river. 
Son  of  the  Sea,  and  which  appellation  is  only  given  to  the  Keeang  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  whereas  its  true  name  ii  the  Keeang-Koo,  or  Blue 
river;  and  secondly,  in  saying  that  tbe  Yellow  Seefauns  dwell  on  the 
Yangtse  Keeang,  he  confounds  it  wiih  the  Min  Keeang,  a  mere  tributary  of 
tbe  Great  Keeang,  and  which  originates  in  this  region  under  the  name  of  the 
Heshwee  Ho.   The  Black  Seefauns,  besides  tents,  have  also  houses,  and  are 
governed  by  two  chiefs,  who  depend  on  a  third,  but  are  very  uncivilized* 
Those  seen  by  Father  Regis,  were  dressed  like  the  inhabitants  of  Hamee, 
or  Kbamil,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Chinese  Toorkistaun.     The  women 
wear  their  hair  parted  into  tresses,  hanging  down  their  shoulders,  and  full  of 
little  glass  mirrors.     The  Yellow  Seefaun  are  subject  to  certain  families, 
whereof  the  eldest  is  made  a  lama,  and  wears  a  yellow  habit.     These 
lamaa  are  all  of  the  same  family,  and  govern  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  have  the  power  of  deciding  causes  and  punishing  criminals.     They 
inhabit  the  same  canton,  but  in  separate  bodies,  without  forming  large  fa- 
milies of  the  same  kindred,  which  seem  like  so  maoy  camps.   The  greater 
part  of  them  dwell  in  tents,  but  some  have  their  houses  built  of  earth,  and 
a  few  with  bricks.     They  want  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  have 
nnmeroos  flocks  of  sheep.     Their  horses  though  small,  are  well  shaped, 
strong,  and  full  of  fire.     The  lamas  who  govern  these  people,  do  not  vex 
or  oppress  them,  provided  they  render  them  due  honours,  and  punctually 
pay  the  duties  of  Fo,  (Boodha)  which  are  very  trifling.     These  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  tithes  exacted  on  a  religious  account.     Boodhism  has  ever 
been  the  religion  of  the  Seefaun,  who  always  chose  their  lamas  to  be  their 
mioisters  of  state,  and  sometimes  to  command  their  armies.     Tbe  black 
and  yellow  Seefaun  are  said  to  speak  different  dialects  of  one  language, 
bat  they  understand  each  other  well  enough  for  tbe  purpose  of  nmtual 
commerce.     The  books  and  characters  used  by  the  lamas  and  chiefs  are 
those  of  Tibet.     Though  bordering  on  the  Chinese,  their  manners  and 
customs  are  very  different.  In  some  customs  they  resemble  the  Kalkhas,  and 
the  Elnths  of  Kokonor.   Both  the  black  and  yellow  Seefaun  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  neighbouring  mandarins,  who  dare  not  treat  them  with  rig- 
our or  force  obedience  ;  their  frightful  mountains  which  they  inhabit,  and 
whose  snmmits  are  covered  with  snow  even  in  the  month  of  July,  secure  them 
igaiost  all  pursuit.     They  have  abundance  of  gold  which  their  rivers  bring 
down  from  the  motmtains,  which  they  well  know  how  to  collect  and  work, 
for  of  it  tliey  make  vessels  and  small  statues  of  Boodha.     The  use  of  this 
metal  is  very  ancient  amongst  them,  as  we  are  told  that  a  certain  emperor 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  having  sent  a  deputation  to  certain  Seefaun  chiefs 
^ho  had  made  a  foray  into  tbe  Chinese  borders,  these  chiefs  endeavoured 
to  pacify  bim  by  a  present  of  gold  plate.     But  tbe  ofiicer  who  headed 
the  deputation  refused  it,  telling  them  that  rice  in  dishes  of  gold  did  not 
nlish  with  him.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  Du  Halde  whether 
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%m  the  MflBgoliaB  or  Tibeliaii  race  :  ftod  his  accoont  of 

mi  tbe  See^BUk  is  confdsed  and  inconMstent,  for 

m£  the  nap  of  Tibel  exhibits  the  coantiy  of  the 

ycc  hi»  aeeoant  seems  to  place  them  to  the  N.  of 

Ift'hao^He^  wmd  acconfiog  to  him  the  borough  of  Tops, 

Sheoaee,  b  the  property  of,  and  sabjact  to,  a 

We  macfa  doabt  that  the  indefinite  appelk- 

m£  the  west,'  has  led  to  some  confasion  on  this  head, 

•f  difaem  aoaaadic  tribes  who  roam  on  the  W.N.W. 

been  coafouded  with  each  other,  by  means  of 

The  sobject  is  obscure  and  likely  to  remain  ea 

IL  THZ  ELCTHS  OF  KOKOXOOR. 

db»  CjMsfil,  or  KkiLtUe  Elnths,  a  branch  of  the  great  Kal- 

m£  the  fear  tribes  of  the  Torgootty  the  Saongars, 

'KjJ^jUs.     TKne  bst  are  said  to  amount  to  50,000 

the  rkLiitT  of  the  Kokonoor,  or  *  blue  lake.*     Tbe 

fies  t»  the  X.  of  the  Seefann  country  described 

W.  <Bt  :^haiee>  ta  tiae  X^of  Tibet ;  and  on  the  other  sides 

W  1^  KLWiL  «r  "  Gffvat  Sunir  desert.'     We  hare  a  most  con- 

C  dtts  tcapoB  m  Da  Halde ;  for,  after  harhig 
ef  c^  Sec^uBi.  he  eext  describes  that  of  tbe  Tartars 
tt»  nmtain,  in  one  place,  all  the  country  W. 
the  Kobt  to  the  finontiers  of  Yunnan  and  Atb 
anly  the  See&aa  helbre   described,  bat  also  the 
hT  the  YakM^.  Kiasha*   Tjmfaang,  and   Noo-Keeang  ri- 
to»  :£>'  $^  N.  bL»  and  in  another  pfaMse  it  is  made  to  extend 
if  bu  aaaaelT.  teas  the  abore  aoothem  ku  to  SS^'  N^  which 
assatty  ex!irhhh»  the  omatrr  of  Kokoooor  which  lies  X.  of  that  lat.,  and 
iBchMlea  the  Seefiuui  he  had  ahreody  descTihe<L     In  this  blander  he  is  foU 
War«d  hy  the  hMurved  aathors  of  the  Modem  Uoirersal  History,  although 
thai  diMcriptiiMi  be  faite  iacooBUsteat  with  their  geographical  account  of 
the  ^ee<isia»  ift  the  7th  volome  of  that  learned  and  la£moaa  work.    Were 
k  «al  fur  the  Jessdts*  asMps  accompaByin^  Da  Ualde  s  performance,  we 
weiitd  he  hist  ia  a  oiass  of  coofosioQ,  so  discordant  are  his  materials ; 
aMd  evsai  ia  the  lar|pe  aaap  of  Sechwen,  the  country  which,  in  the  firet 
shset  of  TiUA»  t»  properly  called  the  cooatry  of  the  Seefann,  b  there  call- 
ed Kekoaeor.     Maiu»  Bnn»  who  has  a  rare  knack  of  avoiding  difficol- 
tiBs»  er  wiapping  hiaaself  op  very  coaTcniently  in  the  cloak  of  genera- 
htaes,  telk  «s  that  the  Chinese  call  the  Koshotee  Eluths,  Seefauns.    It 
can  be  only  so  hecanae   they  lie  W.  of  China;   and  since  tbe  term  is 
altogether  idatire,  it  would  be  better,  to  aroid  confusion,  to  divide  the 
people  to  the  W.  of  China  into  Xorthem  and  Southern  Seefann,  in  respect 
of  their  relative  sitoatioa  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  relative  situation 
to  China.     In  this  way,  the  See&on  to  the  S.  of  the  Xomkoun  Onbashee 
would  be  the  Soutliem  Seefann  W.  of  Sechwen,  and  the  Koshotee  Eluths 
to  the  N.  of  the  same  diriding  range,  the  Xorthem  Seefann  to  tbe  W.  of 
Shensee ;  nndentanding,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  these  are  different  people 
from  each  other,  though  st'dl  equally  western  in  respect  of  China.     The 
Southera  or  Proper  Seefann,  as  distinguished  from  the  Koehotes,  would  still 
retain  their  phice,  as  hiid  down  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  map  of  Tibet; 
whilst  the  Xorthem  Seefann  would  correspond  to  tbe  country  of  Kokonoor, 
as  laid  down  in  tbe  4ih  sheet  of  the  map  of  J  ibeu     This  r^on  is  very 
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moautainotia  tbroaghoat,  and  towards  the  sonrGe  of  the  Whangfaoy  and 
alongst  its  upper  coarse,  is  called  Moma  and  Thokan.     On  tbe  £•  it  is 
parted  from  Sbensee  by  lofty  mountains,  particnlaHy  tbose  called  Swee^ 
Sban,  or  *  the  snowy  mountains,'  extending  N.E.  of  Sitting,  to  Lyang-cbew» 
and  N.W.  from  it  to  Hya-yn-quan.     It  abounds  witb  rirers  and  lakes,  all 
the  former,  with  a  few  exceptions,  falling  into  the  Whangho.     Tbe  lirtter 
are  Tery  nuinerons,  most  of  them  having  no  outlets.     Of  these,  that  called 
Kokonoor,  or  '  the  Blue  Lake,'  in  Mongolian,  and  Zin-chay  and  See-hay, 
or  '  the  iveatem  sea,'  in  Chinese.     It  is  more  than  70  British  miles  long 
by  half  that  in  breadth,  in  a  rery  elevated  site,  surroanded  by  mountains, 
and  containing  an  area  of  1,840  geographical  square  miles.     It  lies  imme-* 
diately  to  the  W.  of  Sining-cbew,  in  Sbensee,  between  36°  and  37*  N.  lat. 
and  its  western  extremity  is  17*  W.  of  Peldn.     We  hare  no  particular 
account  of  its  productions,  whether  animal,  mineral,  or  regetatiye,  but,  to 
judge  from  analogy,  they  must  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  Tibet.     We 
know  that  the  musk-deer  and  tbe  yak  abound  in  this  region-^4mimal8 
which  cannot  exist  but  in  cold  mountainous  regions.     As  the  sources  of 
the  Whangho  lie  on  tbe  very  ft'ontier  of  this  region,  we  are  certain  that 
gold  is  a  native  production  of  the  mountains  whence  they  flow.     But  it  is 
most  famed  for  its  rhubarb,  the  best  in  the  world,  which  is  produced  in  the 
Swe-shan,  or  '  snowy  mountains,'  in  the  vicinity  of  Sining,  and  Soo-chew, 
tbe  Succnr  of  Marco  Polo.     It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  ro6ks,  in  dry  and 
arid  situations ;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  May,  and  then  hung 
on  tbe  trees  to  dry.     There  are  no  towns  in  this  region,  as  it  is  merely  a 
pastoral  region  for  wandering  Tartars,  who   dwell  in  tents,  but  never 
build   cities.     Tbe   Kosbotee   Kalmucks  are  divided  into  eight  tribes, 
nnder  as  many  taidshas  or  chiefs,  all  of  whom  submitted  to  China  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Kaldao  Pojukbtee,  Khan  Taidsha,  or  supreme 
prince  of  the  Soongaree  Eluths.     The  chief  taidsha  received  tbe  title  of 
Wang,  or  *  Head  Regulo '  of  all  the  Koshotes,  whilst  the  others  received 
subordinate   honours  from  the  court  of  Pekin.     They  are  all  staunob 
Boodhists,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Tibetian  Lama,  whose  protectoi» 
they  were,  till  deprived  of  that  honour  by  the  celebrated  Kaldan.     In 
every  point  of  religion,  mode  of  life,  manners  and  customs,  they  so  much 
resemble  their  pastoral  brethren  of  the  Mongolian,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  retailing  what  has  been  said  on  that  head  before,  and  we  shall  therelbfe 
conclude  with  a  very  short  view  of  the  political  history  of  this  region.     It 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  SeeAiun  monarchy  that 
this  country  made  any  political  figure.     By  the  assisrtance  of  several  petty 
SeefiKun  tribes,  Likitsyin,  a  native  of  Topa,  a  considerable  city  W.  of  Sining, 
was  enabled  to  found  a  new  dominion  near  Uie  Whang-Ho  in  951,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Ntng-Heea,  whence  the  kingdom  took  its  name  of  Heea^ 
and  See-Heea^  or  the  '  Western  guards,'  and  which  was  denominated  ZVtit- 
goot^  or  the  '  Western  kingdom,'  by  the  Mongols,  because  it  lay  to  the  W. ; 
aad  hence  the  name  Tangoot  passed  to  the  Mussulman  historians  of  the  W. 
Its  capital  Ning-Heea  is  the  Campion  or  Campetionof  Marco  Polo.   Thia 
dynasty  gradually  enlarged  its  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Kin  em* 
perors  of  Northern  China,  till  it  rose  to  be  a  powerful  and  respeetablf 
monarchy;  and  a  prince  of  this  dynasty,  Yuan-Cbao,  received  the  title  of 
emperor  from  the  Kin  sovereign.    This  same  prince  introduced  the  Indiaa 
writing  (the  letters  and  language  of  Tibet,  originally  from  India,  as  before 
»ta\ed)  amongst  his  subjects,  after  making  some  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
writing  the  characters.     The  time  when  this  prince  reigned  is  not  told  na 
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by  the  Chinese ;  and  althoogh  tbU  dynasty  lasted  276  years,  from  951  to 
1227,  and  nmst  ba^e  contained  12  snocessWe  sovereigns  at  least,  sappos- 
ing  their  average  reigns  to  have  been  23  years,  which  is  even  too  much,  yet 
the  Chinese  annals  mention  only  four  princes,  the  first,  Likitsyen,  and  the 
three  last,  who  reigned  from  1205  to  1227,  and  who  are  merely  mentioned 
because  they  were  contemporaneous  with  Jenghis  Khan ;  and  Lite,  the  last 
of  these  three,  was  put  to  death  by  that  conqueror,  and  both  kingdom  and 
dynasty  for  ever  extinguished,  and  the  very  name  of  Tangoot  blotted  from 
the  political  map.  The  western  historians  never  heard  of  this  kingdom 
till  It  was  overturned,  and  its  last  sovereign  is  the  only  one  mentioned  b^ 
them,  under  the  name  of  Shidaskon*  This  is  all  we  learn  of  the  powerful 
empire  of  Taogoot,  so  much  spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  13th  centuryy 
from  the  meagre«  dry,  and  brief  annals  of  the  Chinese. 

III.   DISTRICT  OF  SHACHEW. 

To  the  W.N.W.  of  Hya-yu-quan,  the  most  N.W.  gate  of  the  great  wall, 
lies  the  district  of  Shachew,  projecting  W.  into  the  Kobi,  or  Great 
Sandy  Desert,  and  surrounded  by  it  on  all  sides,  but  where  it  is  connect- 
ed with  Kansoo,  or  the  N.W.  of  Shensee,  by  passes  accross  the  moun- 
tains, and  by  a  chain  of  small  forts.  The  district  itself  is  a  long  narrow 
valley,  extending  for  about  200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hy-yu-quan,  chiefly 
watered  by  the  small  stream  of  the  Polonkir  Pira,  which  falls  into  the 
Hara  Noor  or  '  black  lake  ;'  long.  22"  W.  of  Peking.  This  district  con- 
tains the  fortified  cities  of  Shachew,  Quachew,  Gansechew,  Chontori,  and 
others,  and  was  merely  reserved  as  an  advanced  line  of  military  stations 
towards  the  Kobi  and  province  of  Kami,  to  secure  the  empire  against 
the  Hyong-noo,  and  their  successors,  the  western  Tartars.  This  district 
was  first  united  to  the  Chiuese  frontiers  by  the  emperor  Vootee,  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  after  the  expedition  of  Ho-khin- 
ping,  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  that  the  Chinese  frontiers  were,  for  the 
fiist  time,  carried  so  far  west  as  the  dbtrict  of  Souchew,  which,  in  the 
ancient  Chinese  books  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tsieou-Tsionan,  or 
*  the  fountain  of  wine*'  The  country  so  conquered  was  peopled  speedily 
by  Chinese  colonists,  and  divided  into  4  kiun  or  teTritories,  Wow-wei, 
*  Tchang-ye,  Thunhoang  or  Shachew,  and  Sou-chew.  These  establish* 
menta  were  destined  to  protect  the  passes  of  Yangkouan  and  lumen  to  the 
£.  of  Shachew,  and  which  lead  over  the  Swee-Sban,  or  '  snowy  moun- 
tains '  into  Shensee.  Ever  since  that  period,  the  district  of  Shachew,  the 
most  advanced  of  the  three,  which  are  on  the  line  of  the  Great  wall,  has 
always  been  retained  as  an  advanced  post  by  the  Chinese  court,  except 
when,  through  the  imbecility  of  the  government,  it  was  unable  to  retain  it* 
It  was  sometimes  even  proposed,  in  the  Chinese  cabinet,  to  abandon 
this  district,  as  difficult  to  maintain  horn  its  great  distance,  and  its  being 
always  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars.  But  it  was  always  over- 
ruled in  the  council,  as  being  considered  not  only  a  protection  to  the  two 
passes  above  mentioiiedy  but  also  as  it  prevented,  by  its  situation,  the 
union  of  the  Tartars  with  the  Kiang  or  Tibetians  to  the  S«,  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  empire.  It  was  therefore  retained  as  a  strong  garrison, 
and  the  idea  of  abandoning  it,  and  withdrawing  the  garrison  to  Lyanchew, 
was  given  up.  When  the  kingdom  of  Tangoot  rose  in  the  10th  century, 
this  ctistrict,  and  all  western  Shensee,  fell  under  its  power.  It  then  passed 
under  the  Mongolian  dommion  with  the  other  provinces  of  Tangoot,  and 
jramained  so,  till  it  was  retaken  by  Uong-voo  in  1370,  and  refortified  by 
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Yongloo,  bis  son.     The  city  of  Shachew  lies  in  20^^  W  W.  of  Pekin, 
and  40<*  2(y  N.  let.,  180  Britbh  miles  direct  distance  from  the  N.W.  en- 
trance  of  the  Great  Wall  at  Hy-yu-qoan.     We  have  no  description  of  it 
but  what  has  been  g^ren  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sharok  Meerza  in  1420. 
When  that  vigorous  emperor,  Yongloo,  filled  the  throne,  Shachew,  accord- 
ing to  this  accoont,  was  25  days'  journey  from  Hami,  and  for  the  last  10 
days'  joomey,  it  was  a  perfect  desert  to  Shachew,  without  wood  or  water. 
Shachew,  says  the  writer  of  the  account,  is  a  very  extensive  city,  built 
in  a  square  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  lofty  wall.    The  streets  of  the 
basaars  are  50  guz  (100  feet)  wide,  full  of  ingenious  artizans,  and  regu- 
larly swept  and  watered.     The  streets  are  all  drawn  in  a  straight  line,  and 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  others.     Each  street  is  terminated  at  both  ex- 
tremities by  wooden  cupolas  of  singular  elegance,  baring  projecting  beams 
richly  ornamented.  At  equidistances  on  the  wall  are  placed  covered  bastions ; 
the  four  city  gates  front  each  other,  and  although  the  intervening  distance  be 
immense,  yet,  from  the  straightness  of  the  streets,  and  the  multitude  of  pas. 
sengers,  it  appears  inconsiderable  ;  a  tower  of  two  stories  surmounts  each 
gateway.    The  number  of  temples  (of  Boodha)  is  prodigious,  with  spacious 
courts,  paved  with  brick,  and  covered  with  carpets ;  young  men  are  placed  at 
the  door,  who  give  admittance  with  acclammations  of  joy.    From  Shachew 
to  Khanbalic  (Peking),  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  are  99  yam  or  towers, 
adjacent  to  so  many  towns,  and  between  each  of  these  are  so  many  sur- 
gfaa,  whicb  are  towers  60  guz  (120  feet)  in  height,  where  ten  sentinels 
constantly  watch.     Each  surghu  is  situated  so  as  to  be  in  sight  of  an- 
other ;  and  if  any  accident  occur,  such  as  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  the 
aentinels  kindle  a  great  fire ;  the  same  is  done  instantly  by  the  next,  until 
the  news  be  carried  to  court.     Intelligence  may  thus  be  conveyed  in  24 
hours  from  a  place  three  months'  journey  distant  from  the  capital.     Such 
b  the  account  of  Shachew,  and  it  is  valuable  when  we  have  no  other.     It 
is  stated  to  be  nine  yam  or  stations  distant  from  Cam-chetv,  a  still  larger 
dty  than  it ;  the  same  with  the  modem  Kau'chewy  capital  of  Kansoo,  or 
Western  Shensee.     Qua^cheWf  another  place  of  importance,  lies  in  40® 
35'  N.  and  20^^  8'  W.  of  Pekin,  and  is  strongly  fortified.     Of  the  other 
places  b  this  district  we  have  merely  the  names,  and  can  say  nothing  about 
tbem. 

TliuB  we  have  finished  our  account  of  Central  Asia.  It  b  very  imperfect, 
bdeed,  from  the  want  of  materials,  and  there  is  little  i4>pearance  that  our 
knowledge  of  it  will  be  increased  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  the  curious 
pnblic  must  just  rest  satisfied  with  what  meagre  accounts  they  possess,  till 
•ome  revolution,  political  or  moral,  open  up  the  way  for  the  future  inves- 
tigation of  this  extensive  and  almost  unknown  region. 
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CHAR  I..THE  JAPANESE  ISLANDa 

Thb  empire  of  Japan,  called  by  the  natiyes  Hifimy  or  N\fony  and  by  the 
Chinese  Yang-hoo^  consists  of  a  great  number  of  islands  united  under  one 
government.  It  is  comprehended  between  26°  35'  and  49®  N.  laL,  that  is, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  archipelago  of  Moninsima  to  the  middle 
of  the  island  of  Saghalian ;  and  from  the  Gotto  islands,  to  the  N.E.  point 
of  the  isle  of  Itouroup.  Within  these  limits  we  find  the  following  large 
and  small  islands :  yiz. 

\9ti  The  island  of  Hifon,  or  Nifon,  with  the  dependent  islands  of  Sado^ 
Okif  Awasi,  and  Fatsisioy  presenting  a  total  superficies,  according  to  Haa- 
sel,  of  1 10,768  square  miles. 

2c?.  The  island  of  Kiusiu,  or  XimOf  with  its  dependencies  of  Firando^ 
Tgoosima,  and  other  islets,  the  total  superficies  of  which  is  estimated  at 
28,552  square  miles. 

3df  The  island  of  Sicocoj  or  Xicoco^  or  SikoJcfi  with  a  superficies  of 
17,372  square  miles. 

4^ihy  The  island  of  Jesso,  with  Koonaschir^  Tschikotany  Uroup,  and 
liauroup,  or  the  Japanese  Kuriles,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  total 
superficial  area  of  which  is  63,446  square  miles. 

5thf  The  island  of  Saghalian,  or  Karafia^  with  a  superficies  of  48,246 
square  miles. 

6thj  The  Bonin  group,  with  a  total  superficies  of  1827  square  miles. 

From  the  above  admeasurements  of  Hassel,  it  would  appear  that  this  vast 
insular  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  possesses  a  superficies  of  270,211  square 
miles.  Its  component  islands  are  arranged  in  a  long-curved  chain,  running 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  S.E.  This  chain  is 
terminated  on  one  hand  by  the  southern  point  of  Kiusiu,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  island  of  Itouroup,  or  by  that  of  Saghalian.  The  sea  of  Japan 
washes  this  monarchy  on  the  N.W. ;  the  strait  of  Corea  separates  it  from 
the  peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  S.W. ;  and  the  strait  of  Vries,  on  the 
N.E.,  divides  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Kuriles  from  each  other. 

Historical  Notice."]  The  existence  of  these  islands  was  first  announced 
to  Europeans  by  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  de- 
nominated them  the  country  of  Zipangri  or  Zipangu,  In  1542  or  1543, 
the  Portuguese  adventurer,  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto,  was  shipwrecked  upon 
this  coast ;  and  his  countrymen,  availing  themselves  of  his  intelligence,  sent  a 
commercial  expedition  to  them  shortly  afterwards.  The  expedition  esta- 
blished itself  at  Nasagaki,  and  for  severd  years  conducted  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  natives.  In  1585,  a  missionary  deputation  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
this  country,  and  to  its  membera  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  distinct  ac- 
counts of  Japan.  The  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese  in  the  Japan  trade, 
and  are  now  the  only  European  nation  who  enjoy  this  privilege.  The 
Russians  have  made  several  attempts  to  share  it  with  them  ;  but  have  hi- 
therto been  unsuccessful.     Although  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  ex- 
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!  the  annals  of  the  dominant  line  of  monarchy  in  this 
cipanese  are  said  to  fKMsess  historical  documents  of  un- 
tiiienticity,  extending  over  a  period  which  commences  seve- 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.     This  history,  however,  is  to 
v  u.    It  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Ja[Nmese  were  early  sabjugated 
.  ibe  of  Mongols  or  Mantchoos,  who  adopted  the  language  of  the 
(Uered.     The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese  goes  back  to  the  establish- 
jent  of  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  dairis  or  ecclesiastical  emperors, 
which  was  660  yean  before  the  Christian  era.     This  dynasty  retained  its 
power  till  the  year  1585  of  our  vulgar  era.     In  this  interval  two  invasions 
bad  been  repelled :  that  of  the  Mantchoos  in  799,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  accompanied  with  many  fables.     In  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Koobly 
Khan,  having  conquered  China  two  years  before,  attempted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Japan.    The  learned  Amiot  has  given  us,  in  a  work  translated  from 
the  Chinese,  the  history  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  authors. 
In  this  history  the  Chinese  army,  joined  to  that  of  the  Coreans,  amounted 
to  100,000.     The  Coreans  furnished  900  ships  of  war:  but  this  great 
armada  was  dispersed  in  a  dreadful  storm,  an  event  which  the  Japanese 
attributed  to  the  protecting  care  of  their  gods.    All  the  acquisitions  which 
the  popnladon  of  Japan  is  known  to  have  received  from  the  continent  of 
Asia  are  confined  to  some  colonies  of  Chinese  and  Corean  emigrants. 

Phf steal  F'eatures*']  The  general  aspect  of  these  islands  is  rugged  and 
iiregnlar,  bristled  with  rocks,  hills,  and  lofty  mountains.  Here  and  there 
naiTow  valleys  of  great  fertility  present  themselves ;  but  there  are  many 
extensive  tracts  naturally  barren,  and  which  are  only  compelled  to  yield 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  most  unremitting  industry.  No  precise 
estimate  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  any  of  the  mountain-peaks,  except 
what  may  be  inferred  from  JPWi,  or  FusiyamOf  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Nifon,  the  mcMt  lofty  of  these  peaks  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Several  of  them  are  volcanic,  and  they  almost  every  where  abound  with 
mineral  springs.  Earthquakes  have  very  frequently  been  felt  in  these 
islands.  In  1703,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Jedo,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  were  swallowed  up  by  one  of  them.  The  rivers  are 
Dumerous,  bat  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land.  They  generally  rise  in  the  mountains  which  occupy  the 
interior.  The  courses  of  only  a  few  of  them  are  known  to  Europeans. 
The  names  of  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Jedogawa,^  Ojingaway  and  Fusi" 
gttwOf  aU  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Nifon,  the  Tenririy  which  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Owari,  the  Banninjavay  falling  into  the  bay  of  Jeddo,  the 
Sakgawoj  Jodo^  Qjiny  Oami,  and  Aska,  The  principal  lake  in  the  Ja- 
panese islands,  and  the  only  large  one  known  to  Europeans,  is  the  lake  of 
OiXi  between  Osaka  and  Meaco,  which  is  said  to  be  50  Japanese  leagues 
in  length,  each  league  being  as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  or- 
^narj  pace.  The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  rendered  sacred 
hy  containing  3000  pagodas. 

Climate,']  Japan  is  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  in  summer,  and 
of  cold  in  winter.  The  weather  is  at  all  times  changeable ;  and,  about 
midsummer,  they  have  periodical  rains.  Thunder  is  frequent,  with  tem- 
pests and  hurricanes.  Thunberg  found  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  at  Na- 
gasaki to  amount  to  29<'^,  and  the  greatest  cold  to  10^  of  Reaumur.  The 
climate  is  most  severe  in  the  islands  of  Yesso,  Saghalian,  and  the  Kuriles. 

^  The  word  gauM,  or  gatw,  leemi  to  signify  '  rirer*  in  the  Japanese  lamraue.  at  it 
(iMtintbeCemc. 
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Soil  and  CuUivalion.']     The  soil  of  Japan  is  not  natarally  fertile,  bvt 
has  been  rendered  very  productive  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
Japanese  equal  the  Chinese  in  the  labours  of  cultiyation  ;  and  the  modes 
adopted  are  generally  similar  in  both  countries.   As  in  China,  littSe  gromid 
is  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  same  scarcity  of  manure  exists ; 
the  same  solicitude  is  exhibited  to  procure  it,  and  it  is  applied  in  a  sioiilmr 
manner.     Every  spot  of  ground  is  made  productive ;  and  the  terrateed 
mountains  exhibit  an  astonishing  proof  of  what  can  be  effected  by  bonum 
ingenuity  and  perseverahce  when  prompted  by  necessity.     The  general 
crop  is  rice.     Wheat  is  little  used ;  but  buck-wheat,  rye,  sesame,  and 
barley,  are  frequently  reared.     Beans,  pease,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a 
species  of  potatoes,  are  plentiful.     Among  the  produce  of  Japan  may  be 
mentioned  die  cotton-shrub,  and  the  mulberry-tree,  camphor-laurel,  and  tbe 
varnish-tree.     Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
are  reaped  in  June  ;  rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  is  ripe  in  November.    The 
progress  of  cultivation  has  left  few  forests,  except  upon  the  mountains* 
The  larger  trees  consist  of  pines,  willows,  laurels,  palms,  cocoas,  cycaa, 
mimosas,  cypresses,  and  bamboos.     The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  China.     The  tea-shrub  grows  without  culture  in  the 
hedges ;  and  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  and  indigo,  are  cultivated  witb 
great  success.     Besides  the  sweet  China  orange,  there  is  a  wild  species 
peculiar  to  Japan,  the  CUrut  Japonica. 

Animals,']  The  cattle  in  Japan  are  still  fewer  in  number  than  those  in 
China.  Of  sheep  and  goats  there  are  none  except  at  Nagasaki :  the  fleeoea 
of  the  former  being  superseded  by  the  abundance  of  cotton,  and  the  latler 
being  esteemed  enemies  of  cultivation.  For  the  same  reason  there  are 
only  a  few  swine,  and  these  are  almost  confined  to  the  island  of  Kinsio. 
The  horses  are  a  small  but  agile  breed.  Thunberg  comparer  the  number 
of  horses  in  the  whole  empire  to  those  of  a  single  Swedish  province.  Cattle 
are  reared  solely  for  the  purposes  of  ploughing  and  drawing  carts :  the 
Japanese  never  use  either  their  flesh  or  their  milk.  The  animsd  food  made 
use  of  consists  of  fish  and  fowl,  but  vegetables  are  more  generally  eaten. 
Dogs,  though  not  necessary  for  the  guarding  of  cattle,  are  kept  through 
peculiar  notions  of  superstition.  The  wolf  and  the  fox  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  the  latter  is  much  dreaded,  being,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Game  ii  not  plen- 
tiful :  there  are  wild  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  but  very  few  wild 
quadrupeds. 

Minerals,']  Japan  abounds  in  gold  and  silver,  particularly  in  the  for- 
mer, which  is  found  in  many  places.  But  every  mine  is  under  royal  in- 
spection ;  and  only  a  certain  quantity  is  allowed  to  be  dug,  that  the  metal 
may  not  be  too  much  diminished  in  value.  Gold  is  not  exported ;  it  is 
used  in  gilding,  in  embroidering,  and  for  coining.  The  purest  and  the 
richest  mines  are  in  Sado,  the  largest  of  the  small  islands  adjoining  Nifon. 
Silver,  though  not  scarce,  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  as  instead  of  ex- 
porting it,  the  Japanese  gladly  receive  it  from  foreigners  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Bingo,  in  tlie 
S.  W.  quarter  of  Nifon.  The  copper  of  Japan  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  contains  a  large  portion  of  gold,  it  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants  ;  and,  besides  being  applied 
to  many  domestic  purposes,  it  is  coined  into  money  of  low  value.  Iron  is 
scarcer  tlum  auy  other  metal ;  but  is  furnished  by  some  of  the  provinces, 
and  seems  to  be  in  sufficient  quautity  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  since 
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Jiey  neitlier  export  nor  import  it.  The  Japmeee  form  it  into  yerloos 
kinds  of  tools,  and  sword-bladeB  of  exqnisite  temper.  Amber  is  sometimes 
found.  Brimstone  is  plentiful,  espedally  in  the  western  part  of  Kinsiu ; 
coal  is  likewise  abundant.  Agate,  asbestos,  steatites,  pumice,  and  white 
marble,  are  mentioned  among  the  produce  of  these  islands.  Thunberg 
mentions  two  kinds  of  fine  porcelain-day  wrought  in  Japan,  namely,  kaO' 
lUy  and  peUuute*  Tin,  or  wmte  copper,  is  found  in  some  of  the  provinces  y 
with  a  kind  of  naphtha,  which  is  used  in  lamps. 

PQpidaiiom,'\     Of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Japan,  Europeans  are 

necessarily  ignorant,  since  the  jealousy  of  the  government  effectually  pre- 

Yents  any  inquiries  being  made.     Every  traveller  who  has  visited  this 

coontiy  describes  it  as  exceedingly  populous.    Ksmpfer  assures  us  that  the 

Bomber  of  people  one  encounters  on  the  roads  and  highways  is  incredible. 

Some  have  estimated  the  population  of  Jiqpan  at  30,000,000 ;  others  at 

50,000,000 ;  and  others,  amongst  whom  are  Brun  and  Fabri,  at  only 

10,000,000  of  souls.    We  are  utterly  unable  to  decide  the  pomt,  but 

ihoald  incline  to  estimate  the  population  of  the  Japanese  at  double  the  latter 

Bsmber.     The  Japanese  are,  by  Thunberg,  described  as  being  well-made, 

aod  possessing  great  freedom  and  vigour  in  the  use  of  their  limbs^  though, 

ia  bodily  strength,  he  supposed  them  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  inhabi- 

tmti  of  the  north  of  Europe*    In  external  appearance,  they  considerably 

resemble  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  ate  probably  descended.     They 

are  middle-sized,  seldom  corpulent,  and  of  a  yellowish  coIoue^  in  some 

DKNPB  white,  in  others  approaching  to  brown.     Their  eyes  have  a  close  re- 

eemblsDce  to  those  of  the  Chinese.     ^*  These  organs,"  says  Thunbeig', 

'*  hare  not  that  rotundity  which  those  of  other  nations  exhibit,  but  are 

oblong,  small,  and  sunk  deq>er  in  the  head;  in  consequence  of  which 

tkeae  people  have  almoat  the  ^peanmce  of  being  pink-«yed.    In  other 

respecto  their  eyes  are  dark  brown,  or  rather  black,  and  the  eye-lids  form 

b  tba  great  angle  of  the  eye  a  deep  furrow,  which  makes  the  Japanese 

look  aa  if  they  were  sharpsighted,  and  diacrimlnates  them   from  other 

oatioiu.    The  eyebrows  are  also  placed  somewhat  higher."     They  have, 

foi  tbe  most  part,  lai^ge  heads,  short  necks,  and  black  hair.     The  nose  ia 

ihort  and  thick,  though  without  any  appearance  of  flatness. 

Manneri  and  CusUmm^    Hie  Japanese  dress,  though  in  some  respects 
a  little  differei^  from  that  of  the  Chinese^  appean  in  general  to  have  a 
Btnmgreaemblance  to  it.     The  chief  part  of  it  consists  of  several  long 
loQie  robes,  worn  one  over  another,  and  fastened  round  tbe  waist  with  a 
SJnile.    The  form  of  these  cloaks  is  in  all  ranks  the  same ;  the  only  dif- 
ference beiag  in  the  material*— the  rich  wearing  them  of  silk,  the  poor  of 
couon.    The  robes  of  the  women  are  distingutabed  from  those  of  the  men, 
only  by  being  a  little  longer.     The  robes  of  a  man  generally  reach  to  his 
uklfiB ;  but  when  engaged  in  a  journey,  or  if  of  the  militnry  profession, 
tbey  are  either  cut  short,  or  tucked  up  so  as  to  rsach  only  to  the  knees. 
The  deevea  are  wide,  and  longer  than  the  arms.     In  winter,  the  garments 
are  made  of  thick  cloth,  and  are  lined ;  in  summer,  they  are  of  thin  cloth 
vitboat  lining ;  and  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  the  dress  is  entirely 
removed  fmm  tbe  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  suffered  to  hang  down  upon 
^  ginlle.    The  neck  is  always  bare*     To  the  girdle  are  usually  fr»tened 
atdbre,  fan,  tobacco-pipe^  a  box  containing  some  medicines,  and  n  pocket 
^  smaller  articles.     Over  these  long  robes  are  worn,  on  some  particular 
^^onfl,a  kind  of  short  cloak,  made  of  different  materials,  according  as 
il  ii  aeaoi  to  display  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  or  js  used  as  a  liabit  of  cere- 
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mony.    Under  the  upper  gannents  are  worn  a  kind  of  loose  drawers  wMcli 
jreacb  to  the  ankles :  these  are  either  bUick,  or  stripped  with  brown  or 
green.     Stockings  are  unknown ;  though  the  soldiers,  who  use  short  gar- 
ments, wear  a  kind  of  boots  of  cotton ;  and  in  winter,  many  use  a  kind  of 
socks  to  preserve  their  feet  from  the  cold.     Shoes,  in  the  Enropeiui  seo^e 
of  the  word,  are  unknown.     The  slippers  are  formed  of  rice  straw,  inter- 
woven; and,  sometimes,  for  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  of  aplit  csDaes. 
These  slippers  are  fastened  on  the  foot  by  a  strap,  which  croeses  it  about 
the  middle,  and  from  which  another  passes  between  the  toes  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  shoe.     They  are  soon  worn  out ;  so  that  he  who  intends  to 
walk  to  a  considerable  distance,  takes  two  or  three  purs  along  with  bfin. 
In  winter  or  in  wet  weather,  a  kind  of  wooden  clogs  is  used.     The  Ja- 
panese never  enter  their  houses  without  putting  off  their  slippers ;  being 
unwilling  to  soil  the  neat  carpets  with  which  the  floors  are  covered. 

The  Japanese  differ  from  the  Chinese,  in  the  mode  of  dressing  their 
hair,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  their  dress.  The  whole  head  b  sha- 
ven, except  a  little  upon  the  temples  and  neck.  What  is  left  is  dressed 
with  greasy  substances,  and,  being  turned  up,  is  tied  upon  the  crown  of 
the  head.  The  ends  are  then  cut  off  about  a  finger*s  length  above  the  ty- 
ing, and  the  point  thus  formed,  is  turned  down,  so  as  to  touch  the  head. 
Priests  and  physicians  are  the  only  classes  who  shave  the  whole  bead. 
Boys  wear  their  hair  till  the  beard  begins  to  grow.  The  women  never  cat 
their  hair,  unless  they  be  separated  from  their  husbands ;  and  in  that  esse 
they  shave  the  whole  head.  Among  the  female  sex,  the  hair  is  either  tied 
in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  wings,  on  each  side.  In  the  hair,  the  women  wear  a 
few  ornaments,  chiefly  different  kinds  of  combs,  made  in  various  fcxrms. 
Hata  are  seldom  worn.  Ear-rings  are  unknown.  Ornaments  in  dress, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  much  less  common  here,  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
civilized  nations.  The  mode  of  dress  which  has  just  been  desonbed  is 
common  to  the  prince  with  the  peasant.  In  their  domestic  economy,  they 
have  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  In  neither  of  the  countries  is 
polygamy  prohibited ;  but  every  man  has  one  woman,  who  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  his  wife,  and  who  has  much  authority  over  every  other  fe- 
male who  may  be  introduced  into  the  famUy.  A  wife  in  Japan,  as  m 
China,  must  be  purchased.  The  lover  is  not  permitted  to  see  his  mh- 
tress  ;  and,  if  she  answers  not  his  ideas,  she  may  be  returned,  as  in  China, 
under  a  certain  penalty.  The  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  is 
still  more  severe  than  in  China.  The  only  law  to  which  a  married  woman 
can  appeal,  is  the  will  of  her  husband.  If  she  be  seen  to  speak  to  another 
man,  unless  he  be  one  of  her  near  relations,  she  may  be  put  to  death. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  performed  in  a  temple.  The  bride  lights  a 
torch  at  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom  lights  another  at  hers,  and  this  sig- 
nificant emblem  constitutes  tbe  ceremonial  of  marriage. 

As  cattle  are  scarce,  animal  food  is  seldom  used.  When  presented,  it 
is  brought  in  upon  lacquered  wooden  vessels,  or  in  dishes  of  porcelain,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  dressed  with  different  kinds  of  sauces.  A  kind  of 
beer  made  of  rice  is  the  common  drink ;  but  spirituous  liquors  are  seldom 
used,  and  wine  is  unknown.  Tea  is  used  by  all  ranks,  and  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  smoking  of  tobacco,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  common. 

The  houses  in  Japan  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor ;  when  they  have 
two,  the  upper  h  used  only  as  a  garret  for  lumber.     The  style  of  arehitec- 
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tare  reoeiDblee  that  of  China :  bat  dwelling-hoiiaes,  though  equally  neat, 
are  said  to  be  lees  gandy.  They  are  generally  of  wood ;  and  consist  of 
one  large  apartment,  which,  by  moveable  partitions,  or  by  mats,  is  divided 
into  as  aiany  smaller  apartments  as  are  necessary.  The  floors  are  always 
covered  with  handsome  carpets,  and  straw  mats  supply  the  place  of  seats. 
Many  of  the  institations  of  private  life  seem  to  resemble  those  of  China. 
The  same  degree  of  formality  is  not  perhaps  general ;  but  they  have  the 
festivals,  the  games,  and  the  public  amnsements,  which  are  common  only 
ID  the  latter  country.  Among  their  festivals,  the  feast  of  lanthoms  makes 
an  elegant  appearance.  Theatrical  amusements  are  also  common ;  and,  in 
the  display  of  fireworks,  they  are  said  to  excel  even  the  Chinese. 

Of  some  of  the  more  elevated  personages,  the  bodies  are  burned,— a 
custom  which,  if  it  ever  prevailed  in  China,  iq>pears  there  to  ba  laid  aside. 
In  general,  however,  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  dead  are  buried.  The 
ceremonials  of  burial  seem  to  be  in  both  countries  the  same ;  periodical 
visits  are  paid  to  the  tombs,  in  the  one  country,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
Instead  of  the  long  and  narrow  coffin  of  the  European,  the  Japanese  are 
accustomed  to  thrust  the  corpse  into  a  sort  of  tub  not  above  three  feet 
high. 

The  Japanese,  according  to  Thnnberg,  are  in  general  intelligent,  cour- 
teous, inquisitive,  industrious,  sober,  cleanly,  honest,  superstitious,  proud, 
unforgiving,  and  brave.     Although  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  to 
any  national  character  of  them  that  can  be  drawn,  many  exceptions  may 
be  found ;  yet  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  country,  are  more  like- 
ly to  have  a  fixed  and  peculiar  disposition,  than  where  commercial  inter- 
coume  has  mingled  together  the  customs  and  manners  of  many  nations, 
sod  where  frequent  revolutions  have  altered  the  political  and  civil  institu*. 
tions  of  the  country.     In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  qualities  which  Thnnberg  attributes  to  the  Japanese, 
may  be  deduced  from  their  long  established  existence  as  a  civilized  people, 
from  their  civilization  being  superior  to  that  of  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, except  the  Chinese,  and  from  their  want   of  intercourse  with 
itnmgers. 

Science  and  LUerature.^     Many  of  the  eastern  nations  seem  to  have 
eicelled  the  Japanese  in  scientific  pursuits.     In  this  respect,,  they  appear 
Bot  to  equal  the  Chinese.     Astronomy  is  said  to  be  studied  amongst  them  ; 
bst  they  cannot  even  form  an  ordinary  kalendar,  or  calculate  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  or  Dutch.     Their  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  not  greatly  superior  to  their  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
They  sre  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  a  few  simples ;  but,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  diseases,  they  often  apply  them  in  an  erro- 
neous manner.     The  laws  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  said  to  be  enforced 
with  the  most  severe  impartiality.     With  regard  to  chemistry,  and  all  the 
different  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  their  ignorance  seems  to  be  almost 
complete.     In  their  hbtorical  narrations,  their  principal  epoch  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  year  660  before  the  Christian  era;  so  that  the  year 
1830  of  the  latter,  corresponds  with  the  year  2490  of  the  former.     Their 
week,  like  that  of  the  Birman  empire,  consists  of  a  half-moon,  or  fourteen 
<lsy8.    The  year  begins  in  February  or  March.     It  is  measured  by  Innar 
months ;  so  that  an  intercalary  month  must  be  often  introduced,  to  make 
^  beginning  of  the  year  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  huh.     Tlie 
<|sy  is  di?ided  into  twelve  hours.     Clocks,  or  hour-glasses,  are  not  known ; 
^e  it  measured  by  the  burning  of  tapers,  and  the  hour  is  proclaimed  by 
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vated.  The  Jtpmem  mmac  m  not  agreesble  to  tbe  em  of' 
Their  poetry  k  mid  to  fewmbie  tfait  of  the  CUneee,  and  their  pchi^  b 
prohobhr  no  \em  defectife  than  that  of  the  hrtler.  Thar  priating  is  pn* 
dedjT  neMme;batthar  ink  and  their  paper  are  nidtobe  nii^  eape. 
lior.  Thef  have  king  been  m nuiimed  with  ganpovder;  and  in  the  &bri- 
cation  of  aU  kinds  of  weapons,  partkakrlf  of  aafares,  tbej  are  nnaininlfcrf 
Zdrngmagv.}  The  langnage  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  fante  been  ordinal- 
I7  a  direct  of  the  Chinese.  The  written  kngnsge  seeus  to  have  retain- 
ed BMire  of  its  original  reseasUanoe  than  die  spoken  language,  like  th* 
<if  the  Chinese,  their  writing  is  in  cdmnns  firom  the  top  of  the  page  down- 
ward. The  popular  dialect  has  an  alphabet  of  48  letters;  the  Chinese 
dnaacter  is  used  in  the  court  language.  Berides  the  Ternacnlar  langa^ge^ 
the  sacred  langnage  of  the  Boodhist  priesthodd  is  siso  used  in  Japan,  md 
its  charactets,  like  those  of  the  sacred  duncterof  Tibet,  are  derived  fitnn 
ihm  Sanscrit,  and  oonsequently  of  Indian  origin.  The  priesthood  deoo^ 
minate  these  diancten  Brahamooma^  because  derived  finom  the  Biah- 
nnna.  Dr  Siebold,  who  discovered  this  fiut,  also  found  a  treatise  on  tha 
Sanscrit  language,  printed  at  Soo-jako,  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  charactera. 
It  is  called  SiUan  Mala  Tamer,  or  ^Perfection  of  Indian  Lottos.'  The 
alphabet  seems  to  be  of  Southern  Indian  origin.  This  new  £set  shows  a; 
tlwt  wherever  the  Boodhists,  went  they  carried  with  then  their  sacred  books 
and  sacred  langnage ;  and  Uiat  this  sacred  language  nmst  be  carefuHy  diK 
tingmsbed  from  the  vernacular  language  and  alphabet  of  those  countries 
where  Boodhism  is  the  established  system. 

Seligion^']  The  religious  sects  in  Japan  are  three ;  the  most  andent  re* 
ligion  of  the  country,  or  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
sect  of  SiniOf — the  religion  of  Budsdoy  which  was  imported  from  Hindoo- 
tan,  and  is  the  same  with  that  <if  Boodha,  or  Godama,— and  the  sect  of 
phOosopbers,  who  are,  prop«-ly  speaking,  pure  deists. 

The  sect  of  Sinto,  believe  in  die  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  to 
whose  omnipotence  all  things  owe  their  existence.  To  this  Being  they 
attribute  every  perfection  of  which  they  can  form  any  idea ;  but  they  sup* 
pose  his  nature  to  be  too  exalted,  to  permit  him  to  interfere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  thii  world,  which  is  only  an  inferior  portion  of  the  universe;  he 
has,  therefore,  committed  the  care  of  aD  sublunary  mattere  to  inferior  he* 
ings,  on  whom  are  bestowed  different  d^;rees  of  power,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  station  which  each  of  them  is  to  fill.  As  these  inferior  dei- 
ties have  the  immediate  care  of  man,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,  ihey 
are  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  his  daily  worship.  The  (jreat  Deity 
requires  the  greatest  veneration,  but  does  not  demand  continual  adoration. 
To  impress  common  minds  wiUi  sublime  ideas  of  this  Great  God,  and  of 
his  power,  different  means  are  used.  His  images  are  made  of  iT«mffn«^ 
size.  Thunberg  mentions  one,  made  of  wood,  so  large  that  six  men  could 
sit  on  its  wrist,  in  the  eastern  mode.  His  power  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  number  of  deities  who  surround  him.  Thunberg  notices  one  image 
of  the  Supreme  God,  which  was  surrounded  by  no  fewer  than  S3,S^ 
subordinate  divinities,  lliis  sect  holds  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but 
they  admit  not  of  the  metempsychosis.  They  believe  that,  immediately 
after  death,  the  soul  of  each  individual  is  conducted  into  a  state  of  happi- 
ness or  misery,  according  as  his  deeds  have  been  good  or  evil.  To  do 
good,  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.    They  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  are  avene  to  touch  any 
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tod  body.  A  nimr  of  poHalied  metal  often  constitotee  the  only  fonii- 
ture  of  a  temple,  being  intended  sjrmbolically  to  remind  the  wonhippery 
that  his  external  appeaimnoe  is  not  more  exactly  represented  by  that  mirror, 
ihsn  his  moet  private  thongfats  are  known  to  the  deity  whom  he  worahips; 
The  temples  are  oonstmcted  in  a  manner  which  has  some  iesemblaiiee>  to 
the  Abyminian  chnrches ;  haTing  aronnd  them  a  covered  walk  for  die  ao» 
eommodation  of  die  worahippera.  The  priests  are  of  two  kinds :  such  as 
are  nntanglity  and  wait  upon  the  temples^  in  order  to  perform  the  dmdge- 
ries  of  religioii»  and  snch  as  are  initiated  into  the  more  mysterious  parts  of 
their  doctrines,  and  are  appointed  to  teach  the  people. 

The  sect  of  Bndsdo  profess  a  rriigion,  which,  as  has  been  already  remailt- 
ed,  11  the  same  with  tliat  of  Grodama  among  the  Birmans.  In  its  couise 
dnoagh  China,  towards  this  country,  it  has  nndergone  a  few  alterations. 
Iliese,  howoTer,  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  require  not  to  be  enume* 
rated. 

The  philosophers  of  Japan  hare  adopted  a  doctrine  which  has  a  near  re- 
sembfamce  to  uiat  of  Confodns  in  China,  and  from  which  it  has  probably 
been  borrowed.  They  belioTe  in  an  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  Deity, 
whom  they  denominate  *  the  soul  of  the  world.'  As  they  imagine  his 
power  to  be  unlimited,  and  that  he  is  at  all  times  present  in  every  part^ 
they  bestow  upon  him  no  inferior  agents,  or  snbordinate  divinities.  Tern* 
pies  and  images  they  afBrm  to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  The  most 
agreeable  worship  of  the  deity,  they  believe  to  be  the  performance  of  such 
moral  duties,  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  society.  They  an  said  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  to  give  their  warmest  approbation 
tosnidde. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  month  is  divided  into  portions  of 
fourteen  days.  The  last  day  of  each  of  these  portions  is  celebrated  as  a 
holiday ;  and,  at  that  poiod,  the  temples  are  much  frequented.  Besides 
the  monthly  holidays,  there  are  several  annual  festivals.  Of  the  grand  fes- 
tivals there  are  five :  the  first  on  the  fint  day  of  the  year— the  second,  or 
the  fesst  of  dolls,  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  months— the  third,  which 
has  a  military  cast,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,— -the  fourth,  in  hon- 
oor  of  certain  constellations,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,—-* 
and  the  fifth  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  are  all  odd  numbers ;  and  are  consequently  unlucky ;  for  this 
reason,  all  public  busmess  is  stopt.  The  serious  betake  themselves  to  the 
temples,  to  perform  some  act  of  devotion ;  while  the  volatile  amuse  them* 
lehres  with  sndi  diversions  as  strike  the  fency 

Like  the  Mahommedali8>  the  Japanese  have  attached  to  some  of  their 
temples  a  peeuliar  character  of  sanctity.  To  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  any 
of  these,  is  esteemed  a  highly  meritorious  action :  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
erery  iodiridnal,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ifie,  at  least 
once  in  his  life.  Besides  the  priests  who  take  care  of  the  temples,  there 
sre  seversl  other  classes  dedicated  to  the  source  of  religion.  Of  these  the 
most  extraordinary  is  a  class  of  which  every  member  is  blind.  The  monks 
of  the  order  of  JamnmboSf  or  *  monks  of  the  mountains,'  are  continually 
employed  wandering  in  the  moet  unfrequented  parts  of  the  mountains,  and 
imposbg  on  themselves  many  kinds  of  penance.  They  bathe  themselves 
frequently,  and  live  chiefly  upon  vegetables.  They  pretend  to  possess 
nsny  supernatural  powers,  such  as  that  of  foretelling  future  events,  discov- 
tnng  what  is  hid,  or  curing  disorders.  Nunneries  are  likewise  established 
a  differant  parts.    Their  number  is  said  to  be  considerable.    Vows,  and 
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Dairiy  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  any  revolation  in  the 
government,  a  captain  is  appointed,  with  a  strong  guard,  to  reside  within 
the  palace  of  the  spiritnal  potentate,  and  to  take  care  of  his  person. 

All  this,  however,  is  little  more  than  empty  pageantry ;  the  real  power 
of  the  empire  heing  vested  in  the  temporal  sovereign.  This  monarch  re- 
sides at  Jedo  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  six  privy  councillors,  regulates 
the  general  concerns  of  the  empire.  As  is  the  case  in  China,  each  of  the 
provinces  is  governed  hy  a  chief,  who,  within  his  own  district,  enjoys  an 
authority  livhich  is  nearly  absolute.  These  governors  are  accountable  to 
the  Cubo  Saina.  They  are  obliged  to  visit  the  court  at  Jedo  annually ;  to 
bring  with  them  considerable  presents ;  and  to  remain  there  half  the  year ; 
when  they  depart,  their  families  are  retained  at  court  as  hostages  for  their 
good  conduct.  The  Japanese  have  not  that  number  of  tribunals  by  which 
the  government  of  the  Chinese  is  distinguished ;  nor  does  so  much  fonnal 
Tegulaiity  appear  to  pervade  their  transactions. 

Travellers  have  often  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  laws ; 
but  as  they  say  little  concerning  any  code  of  laws  which  are  universally 
observed,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  their  encomiums  are  just  or  not. 
Their  chief  excellence  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  few  in  number,  and 
simple  in  their  nature.     They  appear  likewise  to  be  administered  with  im- 
partial severity.     Death  is  more   common  than  any  other  punishment. 
^  All  military  men,"  says  Titsingh,  *'  the  servants  of  the  Djogoun,  and 
persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the  government,  are  bound,  when  they 
have  committed  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  but  not  till  they  have 
received  an  order  from  the  court  to  that  effect ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anti- 
cipate this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their 
places  and  property.     For  this  reason,  all  the  officers  of  government  are 
provided,  in  addition  to  their  usual  dress,  and  that  which  they  put  on  in 
case  of  fire,  with  a  suite  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  which  they  carry 
with  them  whenever  they  travel  from  home.     It  consists  of  a  white  robe 
and  a  habit  of  ceremony  made  of  hempen  cloth,  and  without  armorial  bear- 
ings.    The  outside  of  the  house  is  hung  with  white  stuffs ;  for  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  and  the  places  at  which  they  stop  by  the  way  when  going  to 
or  returning  from  Yedo,  are  hung  with  coloured  stuffii  on  which  their  arms 
are  embroidered, — a  privilege  enjoyed  also  by  the  Dutch  envoy.     As  soon 
as  the  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicated  to  the  culprit,  he  invites 
his  intimate  friends  for  the  appointed  day,  and  regales  them  with  zakku 
After  they  have  drunken  together  some  time,  he  takes  leave  of  them ;  and 
the  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  him  once  more.     Among  the  great, 
this  reading  takes  place  in  presence  of  their  secretary  and  the  inspector : 
the  person  who  performs  the  principal  part  in  this  tragic  scene,  then  ad- 
dresses a  speech  or  compliment  to  the  company ;  after  which  he  inclines 
his  head  towards  the  mat,  draws  his  sabre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across 
the  belly,  penetrating  to  the  bowels.    One  of  his  confidential  servants,  who 
takes  his  place  behind  him,  then  strikes  off  his  head.     Such  as  wish  to 
display  superior  courage,  after  the  cross  cut,  inflict  a  second  longitudinally, 
and  then  a  third  in  the  throat.     No  disgrace  is  attached  to  such  a  death, 
and  the  son  succeeds  to  the  father's  place.    When  a  person  is  conscious  of 
having  committed  some  crime,  and  apprehensive  of  being  thereby  disgraced, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  spare  his  family  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  judicial  proceedings.     This  practice  b  so  common,  that  scarcely  any 
notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event      The  sons  of  all  people  of  quality  exer- 
cise themselves  in  their  youth,  for  five  or  six  years,  with  a  view  that  they 
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in  caae  of  need,  with  graeefolMM  sad  des- 

mmth  pains  to  scquire  tlus  accomplinhmpnt  ai 

«s  do  to  beeome  elegsnt  dancers,  or  akilfnl  horaemen. 

cotcmpt  of  death  which  they  imbibe  even  in  their 

This  dvregaid  of  death,  which  they  prefer  to  the  sBghtcst 

la  the  very  k»west  classes  among  thia  Japanese.** 

of  the  empire  are  posted  op  in  every  city  in  large 
say  bo  <ipeB  to  public  inspection,  and  that  no  one 
m  doty.    The  police  of  the  cities  seems  to  hare  more 
of  the  Chinese,  than  any  other  part  of  their  gOTcm- 
n  saperintendent,  who  has  under  him  sev^ai  anpcr- 
sho^  in  their  turns,  take  the  charge  of  ooch 
of  a  paiticalar  street,  or  with  part  of  a  street, 
paliole  the  streets  at  night,  to  give  notice  of  the 
m  that  no  disturbance  be  raised  with  in- 
to dns  careful  and  regular  police,  no  less 
of  the  ftuaual  laws,  that  crimes  are  seldom  com- 
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Mde  of  polioe  whieli  rebates  to  the 
__  atrildafiT  Olnatrated  by  the  reeeptioo  and 
w  180&  From  the  Snt  dor  to  tSo  lost  of 
a  {TCOt  number  of  fiuurd-boota  were  it^ 
Mi  Jspsniiiw  booA,  excepting  tbooe  that 
on  4^ciol  yisito,  erer  attempted  lo 
itj  and  pleasure  were  oometimeo  row* 
not  ptimiltid  to  take  anj  mxth  plensoona 
in  whatcrer  manner  or  direction  they 
I  anered  for  the  slightest  llbertim  within 
I  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  qnamntino 
the  ndditioQal  drcumstanoe  of  the  ^  pee. 
tke  conoession  of  the  privileee  to  walk  in 
and  advantages.  «  This  i^aoi^"  mys 
bay,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land 
a  h%b«yi  of  bamboos  ;Mdaltko^kita  whole  bsngth  did  not  exceed  100 
its  widtk  at  the  aaost  was  -M^  thcf«  were  two  watch-houses  erected  in  ita 
HcinitT.  One  single  tracv  but  not  a  blade  of  graai^  adorned  this  promenade^ 
pon  a  HMky  giound.  This  plaoe  of  ooune  could  not  answer  its 
wia  U  ttisd  aaanch;  hut  it  waoaf  grmt  adTantage  for  our  aatro- 
whkk  the  Japanoae  did  not  in  any  war  attempt  to  disturb.  As 
mssi  m  nay  boat  put  off  firom  the  ship»  fsr  Kibataeh,  fsr  so  this  promenade  was  called, 
a  Aest  af  10  or  1&  irssasb  immiidialilj  put  Ihtmwiim  in  motion,  surrounding  the  boat 
osi  all  aMs^  and  in  thk  same  manntr  it  ww  cMidncted  back  again.*'    The  houm  wm 

the  sm  that,  on  the  &  and  E.  side,  the  water  at 
the  window ■     **  Whn  1  my  windows^"  continues  Kro. 
1  maba  um  af  an  inipiifif  expresion;  for  this  word  can  scarcely 
apjply  to  a  s^uan  snaee  about  a  foot  wide^  piovided  with  a  double  lattice-work,  and 
wkldi,  tlwRtea^  admitted  but  Tvy  little  llghi  into  the  room.     A  high  bamboo  fence 
the  whole  balldii^  not  owIt  towards  the  land,  but  even  an  the  aea-f«ce  in 
af  the  wavta,  the  protection  af  a^ich  the  Japanese  did  not  eeem  to  consider  as 

two  rows  af  bamboo-canes  carried  firon  the  door 
to  the  am,  M  for  m  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  that  when  the  boata  came  firom  the 
•hip^  they  aaight  only  land  bUwesn  thme  rants,  a  pneanthm  which  scarcely  would 
unswor  any  one  purpoee.  A  large  gate^  with  double  locka,  formed  the  eatranoe  finom 
the  water-side.  An  oAeer,  whose  station  was  near  the  ship,  had  the  keys  of  the  outer 
locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  il^omli,  at  the  amhammdor'a  rMidance  wm  called, 
— 4hom  of  the  inside :  and  when  any  boat  went  on  ahore  it  was  necessary  that  the 
keeper  of  the  outward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  vpea  his  Bid&  after  which  the  in- 
iide  was  unlocked ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  one  on  shon  was  dmirons  of  going 
to  the  ahip,  the  porter  of  Mcgaaaki  opened  the  inside  when  the  vessel,  on  board  ot 
which  fgs  the  kei^  of  the  outer  keys^  had  to  repair  to  the  house  to  perform  the  same 
duty.  JBeaidm  this  precaution,  the  gates  were  never  leh  open  upwards  of  five  miautcs ; 
and  tboivh  they  eometimm  knew  that  the  persons  would  return  immediately,  the  por- 
ta* wonld  father  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and  unlocking  the  gatm  again  than  Imve 
thsm  opm  during  this  length  oi  time.**    They  counted  always  tie  nnmber  of  penons 
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of  land. 
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Bevennek]  The  emperor  of  Japan  d«ivea  the  chief  pari  of  his  rerenue 
from  lands  immediately  belonging  to  the  crown.  Each  goyemor  receives 
the  whole  revenne  of  his  particalar  province.  With  this  he  defrays  the 
expenses  of  goremment,  and  maintains  the  roads  and  other  public  works ; 
and  from  the  remainder  he  makes  an  aannal  present  to  the  emperor,  which 
may  be  only  a  concealed  method  of  making  him  pay  his  balance.  Thnn- 
beig  compatee  the  produce  of  the  crown-lands  to  amount  to  44,400,000, 
m^  of  lioe ;  each  sack  containing  20  pounds ;  but,  unless  we  knew  the 
▼slue  of  rice  in  Japan,  this  caarey^  no  clear  idea  of  their  worth.  Of  the 
total  revenue  of  Japan  as  an  empire,  Europeans  seem  not  to  have  materials 
for  a  proper  calculation ;  but  some  French  geographers  have  ventured  to 
estimate  it  at  814,820,000  francs,  while  Varenius  calculates  it  at 
£20,000,000 1 

MUUaty  J^'orce^'^     The  army  of  Japan  is  said  to  amount,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  more  than  half  a  million,  and  in  time  of  war,  the  number  might 
be  greatly  augmented.     Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  sabres,  and  spears. 
Muskets  are  not  in  general  use.     The  bows  and  arrows  are  long.     The 
sabres  are  thick  in  the  back,  and  about  a  yard  in  length,  with  a  slight 
curve;  they  are  so  exquisitely  tempered  that  it  b  said  they  will  cut 
through  a  large  nail,  without  any  injury  to  the  edge.     Their  marine  force 
ooDsistB  only  of  a  few  small  ships.     Their  vessels  are  flat  in  the  stem,  and 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  waves  of  a  heavy  sea ;  and  though  the  ma- 
riner's compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the  Chinese,  they 
are  very  awkward  and  ignorant  sailors.    It  is,  indeed,  hardly  conceivable, 
says  Malte  Brun,  bow  diey  could  attempt  in  former  times  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  Formosa,  and  even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  tp  have 
done.    Their  navigation  to  the  N.,  according  to  some  Japanese  nmps,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  American  coast  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Bebring's 
Straits,  which  they  called  Foosang.     At  present  they  scarcely  venture  far- 
ther than  lesso ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  of  their  voyages 
to  RakkosimOf  or  '  the  Country  of  Sea  lions,'  which  is  probably  ei£er 
Behring*s  Island  or  Kamtchatka,  as  the  Greeks  did  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Aigonants. 

Qmuneree*'2  ^^  ^  ^^^^"^  formerly  remarked,  that  this  empire  has  long 
ceased  to  give  any  encouragement  to  foreign  commerce.  The  Chinese  and 
the  Dutch  alone  are  permitted  to  enter  their  harbours ;  and,  even  with  re- 
gvd  to  them,  the  strictest  regulations  are  observed.  The  Dutch,  as  they 
are  known  to  be  Christians,  are  more  narrowly  watched  than  the  Chinese, 
wiiose  religious  ideas  and  political  institutions  have  a  greater  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  empire.  When  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  watchmen 
are  placed  upon  the  highest  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  which 
they  are  to  enter ;  so  that  their  approach  is  known  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore their  arrival.  They  no  sooner  enter  the  harbour,  than  they  are  boarded 
hy  officers  from  Nagasaky,  accompanied  by  interpreters ;  for  the  Japanese 
are  nnwilling  that  foreigners  should  even  leam  their  language.'    No  duties 

1^0  amt  OD  ahore,  and  th«  bo«t  wm  never  allowed  to  return  witiioat «  similar  num- 
MT)  Mid  if  any  officer  of  the  ^ip  wished  to  pose  the  night  in  Megasski,  one  of  the 
f<noiu  residiiig;  on  shore  was  obliged  to  go  baclc  in  his  stead ;  and  in  like  manner, 
vhm  any  officeC  belonging  to  the  ambassador's  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board, 
nine  sailor  had  to  fill  his  place  on  shore ;  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons  residing 
w>CTe  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  was  any  attention  paid  to  their 
^i^jU^in  this  respect,  but  only  to  their  numbers. 

*  Ins  Dutch  interpreters  are  by  birth  Japanese,  and  are  paid  by  the  government 
wleBniiiig  the  Datch  language. 
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tiiat.  carried 
',  tarpentiiiey 
and  odier 


tnde  of  the  Japanese  be  so  inconsiderBUey 
:«e  that  of  the  Chineset  is  wery  great.    Erery 
the  cities  abound  in  shops ;  and  n 
of  the  conntryv  to  which  astonishing 
4I  iateraal  corameroe,  the  roads  are  kept  in  a 
m/t  Tct  been  formed.     The  islands,  indeed, 
the  formation  of  canab  almost  impossible ; 
»  every  part  of  die  oonntry  renders  it 


haTe  coins  of  gold,  of  siWer,  and  of 
___  forms,  and  having  devicea  no  less  remaikaUe. 
Ike  those  of  the  Chinese,  hare  a  square  hole  is 

jg^wi  number  of  them  are  strung  together.     600 

I  gr  btmk  which  is  worth  about  6s.  6d,  of  our  moiHy. 

ii^faHj  made  in  silver  ingots. 

The  wiMre  of  Japan  is  divided  into  68  districts  or 

«»  uKOvinoes.     These  latter  are,  according  to  Ro- 

^  Weimar  in  1811,  Ochio,  Qiuinlo,  Jelsegem,  Jet- 

.^Md  Sikoko. 

7  IVe  Mand  of  Nifon,  which  of  itself  forms  nearly 
i^  ^g^  of  ilie  empire  of  Japan,  is  situated  between  S3* 
H^  tat-  la  Ae  N.E.  of  Kiusin  and  Sikoko,  and  to  the 
v|  »Mihed  00  the  N.W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan;  on  the 
*  M^  ocean  •  and  between  its  western  and  S.E.  extrem- 
'J^rKss^T  the  stndts  of  that  name.  It  is  about  600 
'^u*  ;•  bMdth.  Il8  sbores  are  rocky  and  intersected 
^  tJlarSiidi  are  those  of  Jerfo,  i^oiamina,  O^ri^ 
"^^c  V^wtremity  are  situated  capes^flf^ar  and  Nam^ 

*T.?S  J«to,the  capital  of  the  empire,  IS  siui- 
^StTrideof  the  island.  According  to  the  affir- 
"  ^dTS^not  less  than  21  leagues  mcircumf^^^^ 
**V?..  Lir--i  its  lenirth  to  be  at  least  21  miles. 


''^'^«ir  mrfM  to  length  to  beat  lewtai  mil«. 

*'^  *!^!2ri4i  part  of  the  space  must  be  occupied 
*^y"»*^?tSnyoftbe'^^ 
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city,  splandid  t^dilacteyVenwy  believie  tfaat'ibe  popvUifeioii, '  thoagli  na- 
doabtecfl)r  gresty  ^  not  proportionate  to  the  extent     The  city  is  watered 
by  a  luge  TXTer,  which  fidls  into  the  harbour  in  the  neighbonrhood ;  but 
this  harbour  is  to  shallow,  that  the  European  ships  whidb  generally  navi- 
gate those  seas,-  can  8|)proach  no  iiearer  than  15  miles« — ^Tbe  residence  of 
the  supetintendent  of  liie  spirittial  concems  of  the  empire  is  called  Medco, 
It  Is  an  inland  city,  and  stands  on  a  plain  abotot  160  miles  S*W.  from  Je- 
do.     Besides  being' the  seat  of  the  chief  priest^,' *an|l  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  nation,  Meaco  is  the  principal'  seat  of  manufactures,  and  of  trade. 
The  numbor  of  inhabitants,  in  1674,  accdrdiog  'io  Kempfer,'  was  405,542 ; 
bat  in  this  enumeration  W^ve  not  included  the  numerous  attendants  in  the 
dnef  spiritual  court — The'fi^e  provinces  adjoining,  reserved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  court,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gokinai; 
they  abound  in  nee  and  pulse.    In  one  of  them,  called  Sitz  at  SitUfow^  we 
find  the  important  city  of  Osacca,  the  port  of  MeacOy  and  one  of  the  moat 
floariahing  cities  of  the  empire.    The  canals  by  which  it  is  int^ected,'and 
which  are  crossed  by  bridges  of  cedar,  remind  us  of  Venice.  '  The  pleasnras 
which  predominate  here,  together  with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price 
of  provisions,  attract  a  great  many  who  are  in  quest  of  voluptuous  ihdul* 
genoe.-^ Jiqgo  in  the  same  province,  on  the  g^lf  of  Osaoca,  possesses  a 
harbour  protected  by  a  very  large  mole. — Mooroo^  in  the  province  of  Fa- 
rima,  is  furnished  with  a  natural  harbour.    Horses^  hides  are  manufactured 
into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  the  Russiiins.     The  towns  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  of  Nifoii  are  only  known  to 
na  by  name.     We  remark  in  general,  that  the  cities  in  the  empire  aire  nu- 
merous, but  are  too  little  known  to  be  particularly  described.  Japan  seems 
to  differ  from  China,  in  having  many  villages  of  great  size.     They  consist 
generally  of  a  single  street ;  but  that  straet'is  commohly  of  great  length, 
often  not  less  than  several  leagues. 

Island  of  Kiusiu.^  This  island  is  situated  between  30"  56'  and  34* 
N.  kt.  It  18  the  most  southerly  and  westerly  of  the  burger  JiqMnese  is- 
lands.  It  is  separated  from  NiiPon  on  the  N.  by  a  sfirait  about  2  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  kngth  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  250  lAiles,  and  its  breadth  60. 
Cape  Tchiichagtf  forms  its  southern  extremity;  and  on  its  eastern  coaat 
we  recognise  capes  Nagaef^  UAhoille,  and  Cochrane.  On  the  western 
,  cosst  are  the  bays  of  Satmmdy  Simaharay  bjx^  Ebnouta,  The  mountains 
are  chiefly  volcanic,  and  of  these  the  principal  peak  hite  been  denominated 
Peak  Horner  by  Krusenstem.  In  March  and  April,  1826,  this  island  was 
visited  by  several  severe  earthquakes.  The  principal  town  and  harbour  of 
this  island  is  Nagasaki.  This  place  was  form^ly  nothing  mora  than  a 
yiUage,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  commerce  iot  its  prosperity  and 
importance.  Nagasaki  contains  87  streets,  eadi  ISO'yards  long.  Which 
is  the  length  leg^ly  assigned  to  a  street  ^  the  houses  therefore  may  be 
reckoned  at  1000.  When  approached  by  sea,  this  dty  presents  views  which 
woald  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our  picturesque  gar- 
dens. A  rock  238  paces  long  is  the  only  phioe  in  which  the  Dutch  mer- 
cbants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where  they  live  in  a  state  of  seckudon  and 
•olitnde  worse  than  monkish,  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
world  beside. — Among  the  other  towns  are : '  Sanga,  celebrated  for  beau- 
tiful women,  and  a  manufacture  of  almost  transparent  porcelain ;  Kokura, 
^  place  from  which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Nifon ;  and 
Caogoxinia,  where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they  first  discovered  this 
^^^y*— The  dependent  islands  of  Firando  and  Amakusa  liad  great  ce- 
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lebri'ty  at  that  epoch,  from  beiiig  the  fint  seats  of  the  Christian  religioa. 
The  isle  of  Tsooisima^  between  Kinsiu  and  Korea,  forms  a  prindpality 
which  was  tribntary  to  the  Koreans  before  it  became  sabject  to  the  Ja- 
panese.— The  archipelago  of  Gaiio  terminates  Japan  on  the  S.W. 

ItUtnd  of  SUsoho:\  Sikoko  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Nifon  and  to  the  W.  of 
.  Kinsiu.  On  its  east  coast  we  recognise  Ca^  Otsechakif  and  Of  en  ;  sod 
-on  its  western  cosst  Cape  MUaki. 

Islands  of  Jesso,"}  The  islands  of  Jesso,  sitoated  to  the  north  of  Ja- 
pan, are  some  of  them  subject  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  particularly  that 
called  Matmaif  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Nifon.  It  is  described  as  being 
well-wooded,  but  in  an  indifferent  state  of  cultiyation.  The  inhabitants 
are  far  from  having  obtained  a  degree  of  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the 
Japanese :  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  hunters  and  fishers. — ^To  the  N.E. 
of  Matmai  are  the  islands  of  Kunachir  and  ZeUany,  Three  islands,  still 
farther  to  the  N.E.,  are  known  to  navigators  by  the  name  of  the  Three 
Sisters,  Of  these  islands  little  is  known ;  and  that  little  is  not  calculated 
to  interest  or  instruct. 

Saghalian^  or  Tcfwka.'}  This  island,  the  most  important  portion  of 
land,  explored  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Chinese  Tartary,  by  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  of  Tartary. 
Before  La  Perouse's  voyage,  its  dimensions  were  believed  to  be  much  less 
than  they  are  in  reality ;  D' Anville  placing  the  southern  extremity  4*  to 
the  N.  of  Jesso,  whereas  it  is  separated  from  these  islands  by  a  strait, 
about  20  miles  in  breadth,  to  which  the  name  of  Perouse  has  been  given. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  not  less  than  480  geographical  miles ;  since, 
according  to  the  French  navigator,  it  extends  between  46*  and  54*  N.  lat.; 
the  breadth,  however,  is  not  proportional ;  being,  on  an  average,  not  more 
than  80  miles.  The  interior  appears  to  be  mountainous,  particularly  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  eastern  coast  conrists  of  wooded  valleys  and  hills, 
behind  which  arise  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow.  To  the  south  of 
the  51st  degree,  the  country  becomes  more  level,  and  exhibits  only  hills 
of  sand.  The  soil  in  many  places  exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  is 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  willow,  and  birch.  The  surrounding 
sea  produces  an  extraoidinary  quantity  of  fish,  while  the  rivers  abound 
with  trout  and  salmon  of  the  very  best  quality.  Roses,  angelica,  and 
other  flowers,  flourish  on  the  hills. — The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Pe- 
rouse as  being  nearly  of  the  middle  size,  strong  made,  and  somewhat  in- 
clined to  corpulency.  The  head  is  large,  the  face  broad  and  round,  the  co- 
lour tawny,  but  rendered  more  dark  by  continual  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  nostnls  are  broad,  the  nose  short,  and  round  at  the  extremity.  The 
eyebrows  are  bushy,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  black, 
though  sometimes  blue,  are  generally  lively.  The  lips  are  of  a  deep  red, 
and  commonly  thick ;  and  the  voice  is  not  unfrequently  strong.  The  teeth 
are  white  and  even ;  and  the  chin  is  round,  and  somewhat  prominent.  The 
features  of  the  women  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men  ;  but  tiieir  stature 
is  more  diminutive,  and  their  form  rounder  and  more  delicate.  They  have 
the  upper  lip  tatooed  blue,  while  some  of  the  men  have  on  it  a  spot  of 
blue  paint.  Their  ears  are  perforated,  and  decorated  with  ornaments  of 
glass,  or  of  rilver.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  black  and  smooth.  The 
men  have  long  beards.  They  cut  their  hair  into  the  form  of  a  brush  up- 
on the  forehead  and  the  temples,  and  wear  it  about  six  inches  long  behind. 
The  dress,  which  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  consists  of  a  kmd  of 
doak,  made  of  skin,  or  quilted  nankeen,  reaching  below  the  knees,  and 
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fastened  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle.     Drawers  are  reckoned  nnneces- 
^ary.      The  greater  part  have  no  covering  either  for  the  head  or  the  feet ; 
bat  some  wear  a  kind  of  yest,  made  of  seal-ekin  ;  and  a  few  hare  on  the 
head  a  bandage  of  hear-skin,  intended  more  for  ornament  than  nse.     In 
the   girdle,  hy  which  their  cloak  is  fastened,  is  fixed  their  dagger,  with 
several  pockets,  for  the  parpoee  of  containing  such  small  articles  as  they 
think  proper  to  cany  about.     Their  arms  are  bows,  aud  several  kinds  of 
spears  or  lances.    Their  habitations,  in  genersi,  are  about  18  feet  in  length, 
by    1 5  in  breadth ;   the  sides  are  raised  to  the  height  of  S  or  4  feet, 
while  the  sloping  roof  rises  in  the   middle,  to  the  height  of  12  feet. 
These  habitations  are  formed  of  different  posts,  strongly  joined  toge- 
ther.    The  interstices  are  filled  with  bark,  and  the  top  is  thatched  with 
long  grass.     In  the  northern  parts,  the  floor  is  the  bare  earth ;  in  the 
sonthom  parts,  floors  of  planks  are  frequent.     The  fire  is  upon  a  kind 
of  hearth,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  raised  about  six  inches.     Round 
the  whole  building  are  benches  raised  about  12  or  15  inches,  covered 
with  mats,  and  used  for  beds.     In  every  house  is  an  iron  pot  for  cook- 
ing ;  with  dishes  of  several  shapes  and  sizes,  formed  sometimes  of  wood 
and  sometimes  of  bark.   As  agriculture,  if  known,  is  not  practised,  they 
live  chiefly  upon  such  animals  as  they  can  kill,  and  on  the  fish  furnish- 
ed by  the  surrounding  sea ;  to  which  they  join  such  vegetables  as  grow 
wild.     Each  hut  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  storehouse  reared  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  their  winter-provisions,  which  are  laid  up  during 
summer.     These  provisions  consist  of  dried  fish,  garlic,  wild  celery,  an- 
gelica, a  bulbous  root,  by  them  called  ap6,  and  fish-oil  preserved  in  the 
stomachs  of  animals.     The  inhabitants  of   Tchoka  are  not  destitute  of 
ingenuity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  display  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  is 
generally  observed  among  an  uncivilized   people.     Perouse  assures  us, 
that  among  them  were  observed  weaving  looms,  which,  though  so  small 
as  to  be  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  are  constructed  in  so  com- 
plete a  manner,  as  to  evince  a  great  extent  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  bark  of  the  willow,  and  the  fibres  of  the  nettle,  are  formed  into 
thread,  with  a  kind  of  spindle,  probably  similar  to  the  distaff  and  spindle 
of  Europe.     A  small  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Russians  from  the 
northern  parts,  with  the  Japanese  from  the  southern  parts,  and  with  the 
Msadshoor  Tartars  from  the  western  coast.    Their  exports  are  inconsider- 
sble,  connsting  only  of  a  few  frirs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  for  which 
they  receive  such  articles  as  these  nations  can  frirnish,  and  such  as  they 
diiefly  want. 

AutkorUieaJ]  Langsdorff's  Voyages,  4to.,  Lond.  1814^— Broughton's 
Voyage  of  Discovery  in  1795-8.— Thunberg's  Travels  in  1770-9.— His- 
toire  des  Japon,  etc  par  le  P^re  Charlevoix  Jesnite,  Peris,  1754,  6  vols., 
12mo.-^lllu«trations  of  Japan  by  M.  Titsingh,  4to.  Lond.  1822^-*Lanria 
ind  Whittle's  map  of  Japan  and  Korea. 


CHAP.  IL^ARCHIPELAGO  OF  LOO-CHOa 

The  two  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  Korea  and  Japan  seem  to  ap- 
pnwch  one  another,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  afterwards  continued 
aloDg  the  bed  of  the  sea^  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  archipelagoes  extending 
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from  Japan  to  the  kkund  of  l^onnosii.     Li  Chit  mttritlaie  tvgioA— -wliicli  i« 
little  knoim^-we  find  the  state  <>f  Loo-choo* 

HUiorical  Notice,']     We  ore  indebted  to  the  ittrrbtive  of  Sa^om  qaaaog, 
a  learned  Chinese^  who  ww  sent  hither  from  China  in  the  ^oaliCy-cif  «n 
ambassador  in  ITIS,  for  onr  first  certain  information  reepectbig- tbcne 
islands.     Kasmpfer  had,  indeed,  preyioosl^  mentioned  them'  imder 
name  of  the  islands  of  Lequeyo,  but  in  an  obsonre  and  general 
The  missionary  Ganbil  introduced  Sn-poa-qmtttg's  narratiiw  to  -ilie  notice 
of  Europe  in  the  ^*  Lettres  Edifiantes."     It  waH*  reserred^  howler,  tot  dbe 
officers  commanding  the  British  frigates,  the  Alceste  abd  Lym-^wln^ 
had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China-^4o  make  ns  more  parCicalariy 
acquainted  with  these  islands  and  their  interesting  inhabitantB.'  The  natives 
trace  their  history  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian'  era,  but  tbejr 
appear  to  hare  had  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  tiH  thaat 
the  year  605,  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese.  -  GanbB  fln3riB9 
that  Loo-choo  was  not  sabjngated  by  China  tmtii  seven  centuries  afier  Mb 
event,  or  i^bout  the  14th  century ;  and  he  adds,  that  before  that  tkne,  tf!ie 
principal  island  was  divided  into  three  political  communities,  whteoe  it  is 
called,  in  some  maps,  ^<  the  Island  of  the  Three  kings/' 

Number  and  SUuatum.'}  According  to  Ganbil,  these  tslandB  form,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  a  sort  of  chain*  er  serieaof  Ultle  archipelagdes,  ex- 
tending from  KuimnUy  the  most  southerly  of  the*  great  islands  of  Jalpan,  to 
the  island  of  Fonnosa ;  ^re  aM  in  all  86,  subject  to  the  same  goversment. 
To  the  S.  of  Kiu-siu,  there  are  seven  small  islands,  and  a  large  one  called 
Tanajcima^  belonging  to  the  Japanese  empire ;  and,  to  the  ^.  of  diees;  8 
others,  which  belong  to  the  king  of  Loo  elioo ;  they  ale-  called  Ot^oo 
Chimas  or  *  the  Islands  of  Oofoo  {'  the  principal  eiie  ii  caUed  Oq^'m  the 
country  itself,  and  TataOf  or  *  the  Great  Island)'  by  the  Chinsse.  These 
islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  with  the  exception  efXtArtnt,  i^ieh«  hew- 
ever,  like  Oofoo,  contains  forests  of  fine  large  cedars.  On  the  S.W.  of 
these  is  the  gp^eat  island  of  Loo^choo  ;  it  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  from 
12  to  15  broad.  The  king  resides  at  its  S.ead,  in«  palace  called  Cheoele, 
in  the  neighbonihood  of  the  capital  KienJChing  which  has  sees  port 
named  Naptikiangy  at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  This  place  was  found  by  the 
observations  made  en  board  the  Alceste,  to  be  in  lat.  26°  14/  N.  and  in 
127"  52'  I''  E.  long. ;  this  is  its  S.W.  point ;  the  main  body  ef  the  iaknd 
extending  from  this  N.  and  a  little  easterly.  All  the  rocks  about  it  are 
of  coral,  and  immense  masses,  often  of  grotesque  shapes,  are  seen  every 
where  along  the  sea-shore ;  many  of  the  same  nature  are  found  on  the 
higher  land,  at  a  distance  from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  eon. 
sidered  as  problematical,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  disguised 
by  the  action  ef  volcanic  fire  having  raiMd  them  to  an  elevation  beyond  the 
reach  ef  the  ocean  in  which  they  wore  generated.  To  the  W.  of  tlua  island 
there  are  10  others,  well-peopled  and  productive^  with  the  exception  of 
Lung'heang'chath  or  '  the  Sulphur  Island,'  so  called  from  the  qutttities 
of  that  substance  which  it  affords.  On  the  E.  side  of  Fonnosa  then  are 
other  17,  all  dependent  on  the  king  of  Loo-choo. 

Climate  and  Productions,]  The  climate  of  Loo-choo  is  one  of  the 
most  propitious  in  the  world.  Refreshed  by  the  sea-breeaes  which  blow 
over  it  at  ererj  period  of  the  year,  it  is  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  land  does  not  contain  those  marshes  which  are  so  great  a  source 
of  disease  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  the  people  appear  to  enjoy  robust 
health.     Nature  has  been  bonntifnl  in  all  her  gifts  to  that  favoured  country ; 
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mtA  b  llie  felicity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  that  vegetable  prodoctioiis,  yeiy 
difiTerent  in  their  natare,  and  generally  found  in  legions  very  distant  from 
each  othefy  grow  here  side  by  side.  Not  only  the  orange  and  die  lime,  but 
the  .ladiaa  banyan^  and  Norwegian  fiiv  the  tearplaot  and  sngarHaiiie,  aH 
floniiajb  together.  It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas^  melons,  pine-apples, 
ginSBr,  .pepper,  camphor,  dyorwoods,  wood  for  fiiel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt ;  it 
alao.yidiia  coraL  and  pearls.  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,,  horses,  deer>  and 
winged  game*  Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  dimimitiye 
sise,  hat  aH  excellent. in  their  kind ;  the  bullocks  seldom  weigh  more  than 
350  Ibe^  but  are  plump  and  well-conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine ;  their 
goals  and  pigs  are  redueed  in  the  same  proportion,  their  poultry  forming 
the  only  exception. 

laAabkanU.']  The  inhabitants  ars'  of  diminutive  stature,  the  average 
height.of  the  nudes  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches,  and  thewomen  being 
of  conreaponding  stature.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Corean  physiog- 
nomy, jinth  more  mildness,  and  exhibit  nothing  of  the -drowsy  and  ^ongated 
eye^oCtho  Chinese  >;  still,  however,  as  the  Loo-choosi  for  the  last  thousand 
yean  4ir more,-  have  been. more  w  less  under  the  influetfee  of  the  Chinese 
religion,  government,  laws,  and  customs,  they  now  present  many  points  of 
agreement,  and,  in  foct,  differ  very  little  from  them.  Not  many  years  ago, 
a  Loo-choo  junk,  on  her  voyage  to  Fokien,  being  driven  to  Macao,  the 
Chinese  of  that  place  eagerly  crowded  on  board,  imd  hailed  the  crew  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  their  dress  and  mode  of  pinning  up  the 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  being  the  old  costume  of  their  countrymen  be- 
f<Mne  they  were  conquered  and  shorn  by  the  Tartars.  The  narratives  of 
captain  Hall  and  Mr  M'Leod  are  certainly  well  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
preaaion  on  the  mind  of  the  European  public,  highly  favourable  to  the  charac- 
ter aad  happy  condition  of  the  Loo-choos ;  and  ^e  Chinese  and  Japanese 
agree  IB  speaking  of  them  as  a  cheerful  and  happy  people.  Yet  with  all 
thia,  it  seems  evident  that  in  their  jealousy  of  striangera  they  are  perfect 
CbiiMse.  'They-hare  a  priesthood  of  houses,  who  are  generally  edacated 
in  Japan.  Their  books  on  religion,  morality,  and  science,  are  in  the 
Chinese  charaeter  ;  bat  for  common  purposes  die  Japanese  letters  are  em- 
ployed. 


CHAP.  III.— THE  PHILIPPINES. 

To  the  N.  of  Borneo  we  find  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  sometimes  called  the  Manillat.  They  ate  said  to  be  nearly  1,200 
m  namber,  and.  400  of  them  are  of  considerable  sise ;  but  our  knowledge 
regarding  this  groopeis  very  cireumeoribed.  They  were  discovered,  in 
152i«  by  Magellan,  who  lost  his.  life  here  on  the  small  island  of  Mactan, 
wkila  «ngagad>ia  that  voyage  in  which  man -first  completed- the- ciroumnavi^ 
gatiaa  of  the  globe*.  Malta  Bmn,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Spaniards 
were  acgnainted  adth  Luzon,  or  Manilla^  the  prin^ipBl  of  the  groupe,  in 
151 L  The  Spaniards,  on  establishing- themselves  here  in  1560,  gave  the 
name  of  their  king,  Philip^  only  to  the  aortham  portiopofthe  archipelago; 
the  central  part  ofiten  receives  the  distinct  appelktion  of  die  Bissay  islands. 
AU  these  islands  are  .traversed  by  lofty-  chaina  of  moantains-in  which  vol- 
canoes occur ;  earthquakes  are  often  felt,  and  violent  hurricanes  frequently 
devastate  the  foce  of  natoie.  There  is  nearly  the  same  variety  of  seasons 
here  as  oa  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  A  humid  elimate  pre- 
Bervea  the  appearance  of  perpetual  spring  Uuroaghout  these  islands ;  the 
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trees  are  always  in  leaf, — ^the  fields  almost  constantly  enamelled  with 
flowers, — and  the  blossom  and  the  fmit  are  often  exhibited  together  on 
the  same  tree.  The  principal  alimentary  grun  is  rice ;  wheat  was  intro- 
dnced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  cocoa  was  brought  hither  in  1670,  and 
thrives  admirably ;  but  European  froit  trees  cease  to  bear  fmit  when  trans- 
ported thither.  The  orange-tree,  grows  in  the  open  fields  to  its  fall  beigfat. 
Among  the  indigenous  plants  is  the  wild  banana  tree,  from  the  fibroos  fila- 
ments of  which  a  kind  of  cloth  and  ropes  are  mannfactared.  Cattle  are 
numerous ;  and  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  amazingly  great.  Tlie 
rivers  are  infested  with  crocodiles ;  and  the  damonpaly  serpent  is  of  the 
most  poisonous  kind.  According  to  native  traditions,  all  these  islands, 
and  especially  Manilla,  were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroes,  who» 
when  other  races  arrived  on  the  coasts,  fled  to  the  mountains,  which  are 
still  inhabited  by  their  descendants.  The  practice  of  tattooing  is  followed 
here,  and  was  at  one  time  so  frequent  that  the  Spaniards,  from  this  ctrcam- 
stance,  gave  some  islands  of  the  groupe  the  name  of  Piniadot.  M.  Peraose 
supposed  that  the  total  population  of  the  Philippines  might  be  3,000,000. 
In  the  Singapore  Chronicle  of  30th  September,  1824,  it  was  stated  to  be 
as  follows : 

Natire  Indiana  .  .  2.386,331 

Mestiges  .  .  118,030 

Chineae  •  •  7,000 

Whitea  .  4^000 


8,625,361 

Many  of  them,  by  their  frequent  Intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  ac- 
quire<l  a  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence  greatly  superior  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  westerly  islands.  In  intrepidity  they  greatly  excel 
the  Hindoos,  and  are  hence  generally  employed  as  gunners  and  steersmen 
in  the  intercolonial  navigation.  The  trade  between  the  Philippines  and 
Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  was  for  ages  conducted  by  one  galleon  of  1,200  or 
1,500  tons.  The  well  known  narrative  of  Anson's  capture  of  the  Manilla 
galleon  may  convince  us,  not  only  of  the  great  size,  but  slso  of  the  great  value 
of  these  vessels.  She  used  to  sail,  in  July  or  August,  with  a  cargo  ooosist-* 
ing  of  the  manufiictures  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  the  produce  of  tfae 
Spice  and  Snnda  islands,  and  arrived  at  Acapulco  in  three  or  four 
months.  The  voyage  back  was  performed  in  about  half  the  time,  with  a 
cargo  of  cochineal,  cocoa,  Spanish  wines,  oil,  wool;  and  bar-iron,  but  chiefly 
in  ballast.  It  is  a  circumstance  remarked  by  Mr  Crawford,  that  the  Phi- 
lippines are  the  only  islands  of  N.W.  Oceanica  which  have  improved  in 
civiliaation,  wealth,  and  population,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with 
Europe.  When  first  visited,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  inferior 
ia  every  respect  to  any  of  Uie  adjacent  pagan  nations ;  but  now  they  are  as 
decidedly  superior.  To  understand  the  reason  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Spanish  goveniment  finding  here  no  spices,  no  rich  manu- 
factures, no  mines  of  precious  metal,  did  not  think  of  monopolizing  com- 
merce, but  satisfied  itself  with  drawing  a  fixed  capitation  tax  from  its  native 
subjects,  and  freely  distributed  the  unappropriated  lands  amongst  the 
colonists.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  free  intermixture 
of  the  local  society,  and  a  communication  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  Europe 
to  the  native  races. 

Manilla,']  The  largest  of  the  Philippine  groupe  is  called  Lucon  Ijaon^ 
Suzan^  Netv  Castile^  or  Manilla.  The  centre  of  this  island  u  in  14*  SW 
N.  lat.  and  120"  W  £.  long.     It  is  reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  160 
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Spanish  Icagaes  in  length,  or  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  35  or  40  in  hreadth« 
Its  situation  is  extremely  favourable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being 
placed  between  the  eastern  and  western  contiaents  ;  having  China  on  the 
N.,  the  islands  of  Japan  on  the  N.E. ;  the  ocean  on  the  £• ;  the  other 
islands  of  tlie  Philippine  groupe  on  the  S. ;  and  to  the  W.  Malacca,  Siam, 
and  Cochin  China*     Point  Calaan,  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  separated 
from  the  isle  of  Samar  by  a  strait  of  aboat  three  leagnes  bnmd  ;  and  point 
Cabicungay  at  its  northern  extremity,  is  distant  80  leagues  from  the  island 
of  Formosa.     Manilla  is  formed  by  two  peninsular  masses  of  land,  united 
by  an  isthmus  three  leagues  in  breadth  ;  the  northern  of  these  peninsulas  is 
called  Lucon  Proper^  the  southern  receives  the  name  of  Camarines,     An 
elevated  chain  of  mountains  intersects  the  whole  length  of  this  island,  and 
tends  out  a  number  of  branches  in  different  directions.     The  most  remark- 
able points  in  the  chain  are :  Arayat^  Tayabas^  St  Crisioval^  Labot^  and 
the  volcanic  Abbay  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  The  general  character  of  this  island 
i%  volcanic;  and  very  violent  earthquakes  were  experienced  here  in  1650, 
1754,  and  1824.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo^  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Rio  Grande^  the  Chiquiio,  and  the  ManiUoy  on  the  W.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  Bay^  in  which  we  find  the  island 
of  Talin.     The  climate  of  Manilla  is  moist ;  but  not  so  warm  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  latitude.     Hurricanes  often  commit  great  devastation ; 
the  wet  season  lasts  from  June  to  September,  during  which  period  the  S. 
wind  blows  constantly,  and  the  level  country  is  wholly  inundated.     The 
climate  is  esteemed  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  particularly  if  they  visit  the 
inland  when  young ;  but  the  natives  often  live  to  a  great  age.     The  soil  of 
Manilla  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  coffee,  with  little  labour.     Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves, 
are  amongst  the  indigenous  productions ;    and,   with  a  little  care,  the 
spices  of  this  island  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  wealth.     Of  palm- 
trees  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  40  species ;  cocoas  are  plentiful ;  and 
the  forests  produce  ebony  and  sandal-wood.     A  great  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  dense  rich  forests.     Cattle  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  numerous,  and  in  some  places  run  wild ;  the  forests  abound 
in  deer.     Native  iron  is  found  in  masses,  and  there  are  also  several  quar- 
ries of  marble.     In  short,  were  this  island  in  the  possession  of  an  indus- 
trioos  race  of  people,  and  well-governed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable poeaeasions  in  these  quarters.     Foreign  vessels  were  formerly  bur- 
dened with  such  heavy  duties  that  they  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition 
of  commercoi  and  the  only  exports  were  dollara ;  latterly  it  has  received 
greater  encouragement,   and  the  colonists  export  indigo,  ebony,  coffee, 
pepper,  rice,  sugar,  pearls,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  rattans.     In  1827,  the 
vslne  of  importations  amounted  to  1,048,680  piastres ;  and  of  exportations 
to  1,094,690  piastres ;  viz. : 

trnpofiattont.  Bxpariaiiont. 

34  Spanteb  voids,  -  S50,600pia.  -  984^991 

19Amtficaii.  -  213,030  -  196,651 

7F*«nch,  -  60,a>d  -  1324*60 

7Eii|(li«li,  -  106,020  -  90,944 

3FmiigiieM.  -               9.0&0  -  21,594 

2DatGh.  -               6,130  -  27,711 

1  HraziUan,  -  «6.646  -  5,050 

1  Hamburg,  -              33.765  -  8,160 

9  Chinese  junks,  -  354^4^5  -  198,443 

1.018,080  1.0ft4,690 

2  B 
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at  1376,000  pereom,  and 

Miliysy  erroneously  caned  Indbm  hj 

CneleB,  and  Metb.     The  Spaniirdi 

a  very  aafitToarable  picture  of  their  luaimerB 

a  practice  which  ofteo  diotaits 

icpafaiveb     The  Negroes,  of  wfaooi 

chieiy  in  the  mountains  and  impeaie- 

dnrtfa  by  the  Malaysy  and  the 

Tfe  >idb.Ti  are  natmally  a  brave,  active,  aod 

of  their  national  cbmacter  jmdar 

af  Aeir  prmcipal  tribes  is  the  Tagals  or 

plenty  and  indolence.     The 

to  Manilk  in  great  nnnibers 

k  IMS;  ibe  Spasianfe,  jealous  of  their  commercial 

2ok00a  of  them.    In  1639,  having  again 

af  9IMPM.  tkcT  daved  to  take  up  arms  in  their 

thw  numbers  were  reduced 

fceliag  a^  jn{e«*y  prooqrted  the  expoLnon  of  tbe-ae 

pguyle  n  I^SS.  1709«  and  1 751  saccessirely ;  but  when  the 

af  s^ppfies  and  trade,  the  measwB 

a£.  Mkl  m»  yofutaat  has  unce  renewed  the  expe- 

af  ytmBib^  k  ciptiia  i^fnfisl  of  the  Philippines ; 

«fiil  aat  eaLfged  1500  aseB,  mostly  Mexicans,  in 

lictfe  dfein^fina  csisa*  iiilbi  in  ^e  anlitary  or  the  marine 

af  iy»  abHi  wbidh  ii  aceufied  by  the  Spamards  t<« 

15  ptimans:  via.  A^^f^rn^,  Bmtmmgtu^  Bmiacan^  Cagayan^ 

C<MP«lr«     f  «j!awa»    Smtw^^Ettfmy   Prnw^ptnga,  Ptmgannan, 

I  nia^toa^    FEmw^   aod    ZawAafri, — Mamilia  is   the 

aaJr  af  lh»  adusL  Wat  af  all  tbe  Spanish  East  Indian  pm- 

b  silaaat«l  aaaa  a  larsa  bar*  aa  the  &E.  aide  of  the  islanii, 

fti  a  imr  ta  whsrh  il  srivaa  iis  aaawi      The  covirona  have  a 


b  tinle  c«ltivaiioa.      The  population 
ia  I^^CJd  at  Imafania  SliLlKiO  wd  38,000  aools,  of  whom  not 


1:)M  aaa  Eaaspiaa  >?paiiiai  Aj-     Their  hahits  are  indolent  and 

HMaymoos  writer  in  the 
Mvilla  in  1820,  there  were 
XOO0  ytwaainw  la  iha  JMb»  »d  a  i iwiiiiaih  —her  of  them  charged 
ahh  haaaa  iih 

Tn  BissAT  IsLAXDs.}  All  ^  iikaijj  aitaaied  between  Manilla 
md  MiaMbaaa  ae«  aawWr  tli^  teaeval  apyellrtiaB  af  the  Bimay  iaiands.  Of 
thsse  lAm  »  the  mast  ImiW  and  papajy^ 

Thk  Calamiaxbs.]     S.W.  firaaa  Mjadsfs,  btlsma  that  ishmd  and 

Pybwaa*  k  the  guMpe  calWd  the  Cabaaiaaes,  cr  the  Caae  lalaofk.     The 

chaia  by  whkh  thsse  kkwk  are  fonaed  goes  odf  Crom  ManiUa  in  a  S.W. 

directiaa.     It  sceaas  ta  be  iwy  hi^  and  iery  aanow.    The  two  principal 

islamk  are  Aumgm  aad  Catamiitm^     The  popalation  of  the  groupe  is 

ahoat  16,000  sosik.     The  Spaaianb  bava  occapied  a  few  posttiona  on  tiie 

coasts;  but  the  iahabitaats  of  the  iatcfior  BMiatain  their  independence. 

The  chief  prodactioas  of  these  kOaads  are :  rice^  ebony,  canes,  wax,  gums, 
pearls,  fish,  and  turtlea. 

Mindanao.]  The  islaad  of  Mindaaao,  the  most  sontheriy  of  the 
rhilippiiies,  ii  weexcept  a  few  very  triSi^  islets,  laaka  the  second  in  siae 
mid  importanea.   IthasbetwaenS*  dO^aad  9*40"  N.  lat.;aBd  121*  40'and 
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126*  E.  long.  Ita  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  250  miles,  and  its  circumference 
about  830.  Like  Manilla  it  is  formed  of  two  peninsular  masses,  of  wbich  the 
eastern  is  the  larger.  The  coast  line  is  extremely  iiregnlar;  pools  and 
riTulets  occur  at  every  step  in  the  interior ;  and  there  are  above  20  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Pelandji^  the  BaUcan^  and  the 
Sihaguejf,  There  are  also  several  large  lakes ;  the  most  extensive  is  the 
Mindanao  or  Mandango^  in  the  S.£. — This  island  produces  rice,  potatoes, 
sago,  cinnamon,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  ;  but  the  cinnamon  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Ceylon.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  this  island  con- 
tains mines ;  but  gold  and  sulphur  have  been  found,  and  great  quantities 
of  talc  exist  in  it ;  millstones  are  also  exported  from  it.  Cattle  are.  v«ry 
numerous ;  their  numbers  not  being  kept  down  either  by  man  or  wild 
beasts.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  centipedes,  are  numerous. — A  great  part 
of  this  island  is  governed  by  native  chiefs,  who  are  styled  rtgahi ;  ibe 
nobles  are  called  latoo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  have  been  npre- 
sented  as  a  race  of  fierce  black  savages,  called  Haraforas^  or  Papooas  ; 
those  of  the  coast  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Bomeans,  and  M aieassan, 
and  are  evidently  a  Malay  race.  They  are  divided  into  Mwdanaat^  and 
1  llanos  ;  the  former  of  whom  are  governed  by  one  sultan,  who  is  the  <oost 
powerful  prince  in  the  island ;  the  latter  have  about  17  rajahs,  who  form 
a  kind  of  confederacy  among  themselves.  They  are  all  Mahommedans, 
and  have  imans  who  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.  Many  of 
them  are  addicted  to  piracy ;  their  vessels  carry  small  guns,  and  fr<Hn  70 
to  80  men.  They  also  carry  on  a  trade  with  Hindostan,  and  chiefly  with 
Sorat.  Their  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  given  them  a  knowledge  •f 
several  arts.  They  are  a  fierce  and  vindictive  race^  fond  of  show  and  cniel 
sports,  but  lively  and  intelligent. — The  Spaniards  have  formed  settlements 
on  the  coast,  wbich  are  divided  into  the  three  alcaids  oi  SambouMtgo  ^gk 
the  S.W.,  Mesamis  on  the  N.,  and  Caraga  on  the  £.  The  population  of 
these  colonies  is  estimated  at  51,000  persons;  but  the  total  population  of 
the  island  exceeds  1,000,000.— The  Dutch  visited  this  island  in  1607, 
1616,  and  1627,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  sultan, in  1689,  revesting 
permission  to  build  a  fort,  which  was  refused. 

SooLOo.j]  The  island  of  Sooloo  or  Suluk  lies  to  the  SfW.  ,of  Mii\d««ao. 
Great  quantities  of  ambergrease  are  cast  upon  its  shores  towards  the  «nd 
of  the  western  monsoons ;  yet  it  is  curious  that  this  sub^^nce  is  seldi^m  or 
never  found  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao.  Sooloo  derives  its  chief  wealth, 
however,  from  the  pearl  fishery  which  takes  place  during  the  cali9  ^utbich 
succeeds  the  western  monsoons,  while  the  sea  is  so  smooth  and  clear  that 
the  eye  can  discern  objects  under  water  to  the  depth  of  40  or  5iO  feet.  The 
snltan  of  Sooloo  has  a  small  fleet,  and  holds  several  neighbouring  islands. 
Bowany  his  capital,  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ishmu,  and  hpa  a 
population  of  6000  souls. 

Authorities,'}  Conyn's  State  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I^qnd.  18.21, 
Sro. — F.  U.  St  Croix,  Voyage  Commercial.  Paris,  1810,  3  yols.  8yo«— - 
Historia  de  la  provincia  de  Filippinas  por  al  Padre>  R.  .M.  Yillarde. 
Manilla,  1749,  fol. — Maver*s  Historical  View  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
etc.  Lond.  1815,  8vo. — The  Works  and  Travels  of  Zuniga,  Soimemt, 
Ley4ien,  Marsden,  Peyrouse,  Forest,  etc. — Carte  reduite  des  isles  Phitip- 
piupM  par  Bettin.  Paris — Dalrymple/s  Chart.  Lond.  1790^— -Mapa  de  las 
islas  Filippinas.    By  Alman.    Lond.  1821. 
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CHAP.  IV^-BORSEO. 

To  the  N.of  Java,  and  die  S.W.  of  the  niGppoK  Tliih.  m  die  hhmd 
of  Borneo,  which,  if  arc  excqrt  Near  HoDaHl,  and  New  Gvaca*  » the 
Ui^est  island  in  die  worid.  It  is  sitoatcd  bctwcoB  G*  K  bi.  awl  V  W 
SJat^and  109*yand  119*2(KE.loiiff.  Its  aapetfidil  ealatt  is  cauma^ 
ed  by  Stein  at  9,893  German  or  212,699  EagU  aqore  wilca,  aad  bjr 
French  geogiaphera  at  40,000  square  leagws  of  25  to adespee-  The 
name  of  Borneo  is  correctly  pronoonoed  1^  tbe  nadres  Brmmaiy  and  is, 
to  all  appearance,  a  primitire  and  incfigenoos  word :  for  tfaeie  is  bo  raaaoa 
to  think  that  Leyden's  conjectmv,  that  fionieo  is  a  conapdos  of  Fs- 
ranu  that  is  *  sea-born,'  a  Sanscrit  epidiet — m  if  die  people  or  aadvea 
Borneo  spoke  a  cormpt  dialect  of  Sanscrit — ii  at  all  correct.  The  aame  ol* 
Bninai,  or,  as  pronounced  by  Eoropeans,  Borneo^  strictly  bdongs  to  the 
Malay  state  of  Borneo  in  the  western  part  of  the  tslaad ;  aad,  as  ii  fire- 
qaently  done  in  similar  cases,  has  been  ^plied  by  as  to  the  whole  idand. 
A  complete  proof  that  Dr  Leyden's  conjectarsl  etymon  of  Borneo,  from 
Varani,  is  false,  is  the  fact  tliat  none  of  the  nadres  are  of  the  Hiadoo 
stock ;  bnt  are  apparently  an  original  race,  except  those  of  the  Malay  stock. 

JIUior^.2  The  nadres  call  the  island  Dayaka  Vanau^  and  affirm  dist 
it  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  companions  of 
Magellan  saw  it  in  1521,  and  called  it  ^ifaae.  The  Portngneae  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  European  geogn^y,  in 
1530.  Sereral  European  nations  hare  attempted  to  form  settlements  on 
the  coait  of  Bomeo>  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  Dutdi,  howerer, 
erected  a  factory  at  Pontiana,  in  1643 ;  and,  in  1748,  they  compelled  the 
prince  of  Tatas  to  grant  them  the  exclnsire  privilege  of  the  pepper  trade  in 
his  doroiniont.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  then  negotiated,  the  Datch 
company  still  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country,  hut,  it 
is  belie  red,  with  very  little  profit.  In  1706,  the  English  were  allowed  to 
build  a  factory  at  Banjermassin ;  but  their  imprudent  conduct  procured 
their  Bpee<ly  expulsion.  In  1773,  they  formed  an  establisliment  on  the 
island  of  Balambangan  off  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo,  which  has  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch  government  of  Java  are  at  present  ui 
possession  of  the  most  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  and  have  imited 
their  posts  there  under  the  name  of  the  residency  of  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo. 
These  acquisitions  have  been  made  by  treaties  made  with  the  native 
princes  since  1818.  The  general  principle  of  these  treaties  is,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  posts  being  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Netlierlands  company,  and  of  the  sultans  of  Sambas,  Monepawa,  Pontianak, 
and  Matan,  not  negotiating  with  otlier  European  governments  or  Americans, 
and  using  their  endeavours  to  repress  piracy,  these  princes  sliall  be  paid  a 
monthly  salary  by  the  Dutch.  The  nature  of  those  which  have  been  conducted 
with  the  Daya  chieftains  of  the  interior  of  die  island  is,  diat  their  territories 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  revenues  equally  divided.  A 
rough  map  of  the  extent  of  the  Dutch  residency  has  been  constructed  prin- 
cipally from  the  observations  of  Mr  Muller,  assisted  by  those  of  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  travelled  in  various  directions.  By  this  map  it  appears 
tliat  the  residency  extends  over  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  island. 

Phtfsical  Features,  i^.]  Borneo  exhibits  the  usual  insular  structure — 
a  mass  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  centre,  sloping  gradually  down  to  level  and 
alluvial  tracts  along  the  shore.  The  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  ex- 
tend K  and  S.  not  far  from  the  £.  coast.   It  is  watered  by  many  fine  riven, 
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of  which  tliose  best  known  to  Earopeans  are  the  BomeOy  the  Battjari  or 
Bander,  and  the  Sukadana  and  Pontiana^  which  are  all  navigable,  by  boats, 
for  more  than  50  miles  abore  their  junction  with  the  sea.  it  is  probable 
they  arise  from  a  marshy  table-land  of  great  elevation  in  the  monntainoiis 
district.  The  interior  is  covered  with  immense  forests  filled  with  wild 
animals,  particularly  orang-outangs  ;  but  no  European  has  yet  explored  this 
region.  A  great  part  of  the  coast,  for  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  miles, 
is  marshy,  exhibiting  in  scattered  patches  the  exuberance  of  tropical  fertility. 
Inland  is  the  lake  of  Danao  Malatfu  in  1*  5'  N.  lat.  and  114"  20^  £.  long. 
It  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1823.  It  is  8  leagues  by  4  broad,  in 
some  places  18  feet  deep,  and  its  dimensions  are  considerably  increased  in 
the  rainy  season.  Two  islands  rise  above  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and  it  is 
stored  with  numerous  fish.  The  larger  island  is  called  Vander  Capeilen^ 
and  the  lesser  Tobias,  This  island  has  been  often  devastated  by  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes.  At  Sukadana  the  thermometer  is  very  seldom  under 
82^  or  above  94®.  The  aea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  the  rains,  which  are 
constant  from  November  till  May  on  the  western  coast,  considerably 
freshen  the  atmosphere. 

Productions.'^     Borneo  produces  rice,  sago,  black  pepper,  camphor, 
honey,  cotton,  cloves,  dye-woods,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  gold,  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per, diamonds,  and  antimony.    The  diamond-mines  are  confined  to  the  W. 
and  S.  coasts,  being  principally  situated  in  the  territories  of  Pontiana  and 
Bangermassin.  The  resident  Bugis  are  the  great  dealers  in  diamonds.  The 
rajah  of  Mastan  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  known  to 
exist.    It  was  obtained  about  100  years  ago  from  the  mine  at  Landak,  and 
weighs  367  carats  gross.     Its  estimated  value  is  £269,377.     Previous  to 
1818,  when  the  Dutch  seized  this  coast,  upwards  of  32,000  Chinese  were 
employed  in  the  gold  mines  at  Mantradu,  and  the  western  parts  of  Borneo. 
Valuing  the  yearly  produce  extracted  at  72  dollars  each  man,  the  sum  total 
would  amount  to  2,224,000  dollars  annually,  or  £556,000.     But  taking 
the  medium  quantity  at  117  dollars  per  man,  the  sum  total  would  be 
3>744,0OO  dollara,    or  £936,000.     In  1812,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
annual  amount   of  these   mines   amounted    to    4,744,000    dollars,    or 
£1,186,000,  valuing  the  dollars  at  5s.  each.     The  sum  annually  remitted 
by  these  industrious  emigrants  to  China  was  £500,000,  and  about  one-half 
of  Uiat  was  remitted  to  Bengal  and  the  western  part  of  India,  and  the  sur- 
plus went  to  Java.    But  as  a  just  punishment  of  Dutch  avarice,  the  govern- 
ment of  Java  now  suifers  a  monthly  loss  of  34,000  gulders  in  supporting 
the  residency  of  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo.     The  camphor  of  Borneo  b 
excellent ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  Daobalanops  camphora  of  Colebrooke 
—a  different  tree  from  the  Laurus  camphora,  and  found  only  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.     The  Borneo  camphor,  however,  sells  for  £500  per  quintal, 
while  that  of  Sumatra  is  usually  valued  at  £330.     Benzoin,  the  resin 
of  a  species  of  styrax,  is  largely  exported.     Antimony  has  been  found 
in  masses,  or  rather  mountains,  and  the  exportation  of  this  article  has  pro- 
digiously increased  of  late  years.     It  is  in  Borneo  that  the  largest  of  the 
moukey-tribe,  the  ixmgo^  is  found.     Wild  bufialoes,  boars,  tigers,  and  ele- 
phaots  abound ;  and  the  species  of  birds  are  innumerable. 

Population,^  The  population  of  Borneo  has  been  estimated — we  sup* 
pose  above  the  truth — at  3,000,000.  The  interior  is  entirely  occupied  by 
a  native  race,  bearing  the  general  name  of  Dayaks,  but  variously  named 
iccording  to  the  parts  of  the  island  which  they  inhabit,  and  nearly  similar 
in  character  to  those  who  occupy  the  interior  of  Sumatra.   Some  cultivate 
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4be  grovnd,— -otben  display  considerable  indnstiy  in  fiahtng,— snd  a  few 
employ  tbemselFes  in  collecting  gold, — ^bmt  their  ineiitotions  in  general  in^ 
cste  the  rudest  state  of  human  sodety.  In  personal  appearance  they  m 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Malays,  and  their  women  are  radier  good-lookiii|. 
Polygamy  is  not  practised.  It  has  been  reported  that  they  deFonr  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies — an  assertion  probably  in  this,  as  in  many  instances,  without 
foundation.  All  accounts  agree,  however,  as  to  another  truly  saTSge  cut- 
torn,  by  which  erery  man  is  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  matrimonj  un- 
til he  has  with  his  own  hand  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy*  Those  who 
are  desirons  of  entering  into  this  state,  form  themselves  into  what  Dr 
Ley  den  calls  <  head-hunting  expeditions,'  and  make  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  a  neighbouring  tribe ;  if  their  strength  appears  sufficient,  they  en- 
deavour to  effect  theur  objects  by  force  ;  if  otherwise,  they  conceal  them- 
selves behind  thickets  till  an  unfortunate  individual  passes,  whom  they  can 
make  their  prey.  When  a  married  woman  dies,  her  hoshand  is  not  allowed 
to  take  a  second  wife  until  he  has  slain  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  offered  lua 
head  in  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  his  deceased  wife.  Some  are  also  said 
to  immolate  human  victims  on  the  altara  of  their  divinities.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  along  the  coast  consist  chiefly  of  Malajrs  and  Chinese. 
The  number  of  the  latter  has  been  estimated,  by  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Singapore  Chronicle,  at  125,000  souls.  There  is  another  race  called 
Papons,  or  Negrillos,  who  reside  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
island,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  population. 

States.*]  Borneo  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states 
whose  chiefs,  being  musselmen,  assume  the  title  of  rajah  or  sultan.  Of 
these  the  states  of  Banjarmassin,  Succadana,  Sambas,  and  JBorneo,ue^ 
principal. 

Borneo  Proper."]      This  state  has  a  sea-coast  of  more  than  700  miles 
in  extent,  by  a  depth  of  from  100  to  150  miles.     It  has  the  Dutch  rea- 
dency  on  the  W.,  the  boundary  in  this  direction  being  Taojong  Pats,  in 
3**  N.  laU  and  llO*"  36'  £.  long. ;  on  the  £.  it  has  the  Bomean  territories 
of  the  state  of  Suluk  ;  the  mouth  of  the  Sandakan  river,  in  5**  5(y  N.  Ist 
and  118**  15'  £.  long.,  being  the  frontier.     On  the  S.  it  has  various  savage 
tribes,  as  the  Dayan,  Dusum,  Mureet,  and  Tataos,  men  who  take  a  plea- 
sure in  decapitating  strangers,  and  glory  in  hoarding  their  skulls,  which  are 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  heir-looms  of  the  family,  and  trophies  of  he- 
reditary renown.     To  the  state  of  Borneo  belong  the  islands  of  Malawel^ 
Banggi,  Balambang,  twice  a  British  settlement,  Balabak,  and  Babnllsn, 
containing  several  fine  harbours,  favourably  situated  for  the  trade  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  their  own  vicinity.    Borneo  contains  a  number  of  fine 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Rayung  and  Batavia, 
which  lead  to  Sibita,  the  capital  of  the  Kayan,  the  most  powerful,  idola- 
trous, and  uncivilized  tribe  of  the  whole  island.     Mahari,  like  the  two  Isst 
on  the  N.  coast,  that  of  Borneo,  properly  so  called,  navigable  for  20  miles 
for  vessels  of  300  tons ;  and  Sandakan,  or  China  Batangan,  on  the  N.£. 
coast  of  the  bland.     The  interior  of  the  Bornean  territory  is  filled  by  ex- 
tensive chains  of  high  mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  Keeneebaln, 
in  6**  N.  lat.,  and  visible  from  both  sides  of  the  island,  which  here  runs  oat 
into  a  sort  of  peninsula.     The  western  districts,  as  Sarawak  and  Kasin- 
laka,  between  2°  and  3°  N.  lat.,  abound  in  metals,  as  gold,  zinc,  and  anti- 
mony,    lliough  land  animals  abound,  yet  it  is  curious  that  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  a  species  of  leopard,  (but  not  the  royal  tiger,)  exist 
only  in  a  corner  of  this  vast  island,  its  northern  ]>en insular  extremityi  in 
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the  cHfitricts  of  UngMng^  and  Paitnay  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  archipelago,  to  the  eastward  of  this.     Like  all  conntriee  in  a 
nide  and  vnimproyed  state,  the  Bomean  territory  is  inhabited,  or  rather- 
infested,  by  nnmerooB  barbarona  tribea,  differing  from  each  other  in  Ian* 
gnage,  and  ever  in  a  state  of  hostility.    The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coTintry  are  16  in  nuaabcr,  of  which  the  Malays  are  the  chief,  the  moefe 
powerfal,  and  the  most  civilized.    The  Pagan  tribes  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  manners  and  cnstoms,  and  in  one  thing  the  most  of  them  agree—* 
in  cutting  off  human  heads  and  hoarding  sknlls.     Savage,  however,  as 
they  ave,  they  are  net,  in  some  respects,  in  the  lowest  scale  of  social  life, 
as  they  have  almost  all  some  knowledge  of  agricnltme,  cultivating  rice 
and  farioaceons  roots  and  pnlse.    None  of  them  are  hnntsmen,  nor  wretches 
liring  on  wild  roots  or  raw  oysters.     In  religious  feelings  the  Bomean  sa- 
vages are  eminently  deficient,  as  they  have  no  apparent  system  of  religious 
belief^  have  neither  gods  nor  idols,  nor  temples  nor  priests.     Yet  they  are 
Tcny  snpersttcious,  very  attentive  to  good  or  bad  omens,  and  especially  to 
the  cry  of  birds.     None  of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  an  alphabet,  or 
any  oUier  way,  by  visible  signs,  of  permanently  recording  their  ideas^ 
This  is  somewhat  singular,  as  all  the  great  islands  have  each  one  or  more 
alphabets.     This  may  be  owing  to  the  primitive  sterility  of  a  country  rich 
in  minerals,  but  without  foreign  intercourse  with  people  more  civilized  than 
themselves,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  a  coast  which  has  no 
large  openings  into  the  interior  by  means  of  bays,  indentations,  or  large 
lestnariesy  but  is  throughout  a  compact  and  unbroken  shore.     The  sultan 
of  Borneo  is  a  Malay  prince  whose  Malay  subjects  do  not  constitute  one* 
tenth  of  the  population,  even  including  the  tribes  converted  to  the  faith  of 
the  Koran.    Like  the  other  Malayan  races,  they  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  to  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  and  thence  to  the  N.  coast ; 
and  this  is  an  event  of  no  great  antiquity ;  for  it  took  place  29  Bomean 
reigns  since,  or  580  years  ago,  estimating  each  reign  at  20  years  on  an 
average^  and  the  Bomeans  had  not  even  adopted  the  Mohammedan  creed 
at  th^  first  migration.    The  gOTerament  is  like  that  of  other  Malay  states, 
heiedttary  and  despotic.    The  radah  or  sultaun  has  a  council  of  four  minis^ 
ten,  the  treasurer,  the  general,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  minister  properly 
80  callsdy  and  are  denominated  the  pillars  of  the  state.     Under  these  are 
two  subordinate  great  officers,  the  second  minister,  and  a  deputy-generaL 
The  afiainof  trade  are  managed  by  four  inferior  chiefs,  of  whom  the  princi- 
pal are  the  intendant  ef  the  port  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  which  latter  was 
seat  as  an  envoy  to  Sincapore  in  1825,  from  the  king,  to  open  up  a  com- 
mercial correapondence  with  tlie  Britiah  government.    There  are  in  Borneo 
30  or  40  pangerans,  or  hereditary  governors,  rendering  the  government  a 
sort  of  aristocracy*     Borneo  city  is  seated  .15  miles  up  the  river,  in  5^  N. 
lat.,  and  is  buih  on  the  banks  within  high-water  mark,  in  a  good  measure 
lesefflbHng  Venice,  each  bouse  being  raised  on  posts  from  one  to  two  fa- 
thoms in  height,  and  connected  with  the  neighbouring  house  by  a  single 
plank.    The  fortification  alone  is  built  on  dry  land.     It  had  a  considerable 
commerce  with  China  till  about  15  years  since,  and  the  annual  emigration 
of  Chinese  to  it  was  great,  but  it  is  now,  or  very  lately,  reduced  to  500 
cffligrants,  from  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed.    The  moat  considerable 
trade  the  Bomeans  have  at  present  is  with  the  port  of  Sincapore,  which 
was,  in  1826,  visited  by  40  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Bomeo  Phiper. 
The  present  monarch  of  Borneo  is  said  to  be  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
prince,  the  best  that  ever  filled  a  Bornean  throne,  one  who  loves  justice 
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speikB  Chinese  flaently,  mnd  wttlet  aD  Apita  ■ 
Itti  Maky  and  Chinese  subjeGta,  whoA  has  hwi  Ae  W 
those  fends  formerly  so  freqoeiBL,     Pcfpsr^  nti- 
aad  seed-pearl,  are  principally  exported  to  Sinopen. 
die  pcodace  of  Chinese  indnstiy,  these  people  hcbg  tke 
By  ascaas  of  Borneo  an  intermedialie  eoBBncfee  nsy  be 
pTOTiaoes  of  China  with  which  no  Enropeaa  aaaflt 
«aication,  and  may  eventually  be  of  great  sdns- 
erdal  interest. 
Tke  town  of  Sambas  is  situated  abootSOmOesiiptlM 
like  most  other  towns  in  Borneo,  itisboih  of  to- 
by stakes  above  the  swampy  foandation.  Ssobn 
state,  deroung  itself  so  entirely  to  piracy  as  to 
coaapatible  with  that  of  its  civilLaed  neigUNHin. 
,  ia  1813,  undertook  an  expedition  against  it ; 
Md  obl^ed  the  rajah  to  retire  into  the  inlerior 
of  snsaU  villages  are  scattered  over  the  hte 

aad  Sambas. 

.2^tt«r  ^'^tsMirr  IW  cyd  state  on  the  eastern  coast  is  Passir,  sitnsted 

TUs  district  is  low  and  flat,  niar»hy,  woody, 

The  iahabttants  have  a  very  bad  character. 

.|«^]     Baajarmassin  is  the  principal  sUte  ox 

iwas  ifei  prosperity  to  a  large  river,  on  the  banks 

Shft^  Bsar  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ia 

where  they  are  well-enpplicd  with 
of  Bsnjermassin  is  chiefly  Javsaesc, 
Bagis,  Macassars,  and  Malays.  Tlie 
.  The  saltan  resides  at  Mortapara, 
aJlini  tlc^i^  ^y»\wawwy  ap  the  river.  The  district  of  Banjar  prodnca 
;piMa»iwaaai«aJb:  piyppipr  a»  al— ikat,  and  maybe  considered  the  stapfe 
<aaa-»i  h<T.  TW  inn  Wiwremrllent*  ami  pecoliariy  fit  for  niaking steel; 
Wm  iW  whdksiaMIs  thaaawhaa  4m  nal  asMlerrtand  the  art  of  manofactuiiog 
il^  i^  lh»  KSi^wn  («aB^  Jfanytdaaa  and  PappMl  are  popalotis,  fertile, 
«a^  w^^JUaiaainnl  dbarictfc.  Mttmdm  peensws  these  advantages  in astill 
k^lwc  Ay^K— Ikams  paoAacas  saga  ia  ahaadance,  and  edible  birds'  nests 
sasw  c^yawaj.Y  than  any  athsr  part  af  the  Eastam  archipelago. 

<S^iMf»  ^^  ^vnuMWk  ^\ J     Saccndaaa  waa  andoitly  the  most  power- 
lal^<sa»imih»WMaafa<anit>    The  Datch  began  to  Hade  here  in  1604; 
has  k  ia  amr  tatauh  «a  the  hvadb  af  the  Malays,  and  seldom  visited  by 
rnrwaai      !%Matiaaa  a»  a  stale  af  nceat  arigia,  thoi^  it  now  exceeds  in 
wmnk  nail  paiwe     s»^  Waal  dad  ea  aatil  the  recent  Dutch  expedition- 
all  ethsrj  <Ma  the  w»i«ia  caam>     TIaa  dastiBctioa  it  owes  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Ardb  priace  hv  whaas  it  waa  fcaade<L     He  reaoanced  the  peraicions 
pahcy — ahHMfst  mutiwial  ia  Acee  petty  states     of  embarking  in  trade,  and 
fMMpahnag  its  priaopal  anidess  hat  caaiaed  hiaaself  to  his  proper  fnoc- 
^>a«s,  of  dispeaaia^  jastace  aad  secariag  protection  to  all  who  resorted  to 
his  doasiaioas,   Uaderthas  salatary  policy*  the  toam  of  Pontiana  soon  rose 
tf>  be  the  greatest  eaapariam  ia  these  seas.     It  is  situated  on  a  large  river, 
formeriy  called  /uraa.— ^Vos^mrtsw,  sitaated  a  fittletothe  N.  of  Pontiana, 
**»e  beat  market  for  opiam  apoa  the  cowt.     The  city  lies  19  miles  np 

jiMtAaniUs.2  Bedanann*s  Voyage,  8vo^  Lond^  1 788.— Valentyn  Bea- 
coryving  rmu  Borneo.— Raffles'  Account— Sonnwat's  Notices.— A  Mr 
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fuller  was  lately  employed  by  the  Dutch  gorernmeDt  to  anirey  this  island, 
at  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  his  joarnals  have  not  yet  been 
nblished. 


CHAP.  V CELEBES  AND  THE  MOLUCCAS. 

The  islands  situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  to  the  south  of 
he  Philippinee,  and  extending  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  New 
jainea^^are  called  by  the  French  geographers  the  Moluccatf  or  Spice 
s1an<Ifl.  ]Vf  ore  divided  and  irregular  than  the  Sunda  Islands,  they  also 
rontun  a  greater  number  of  volcanoes.  Trees,  bearing  more  or  less  ex- 
quisite apices,  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  of  them.  The  king  of 
Temate  possesses  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Celebes ;  and  the  governments  of 
Macassar  and  Banda  share  with  each  other  the  Timoorian  chain.  The 
Dutch  of  Batavia  comprehend  all  these  countries  under  the  general  name 
of  De  Groote  Oosi,  or  *  the  Great  East.' 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Celebes^  separated  from  Borneo  on  the 
W.  by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  and  from  the  Moluccas,  properly  so  called, 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Molucca  passage.     That  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  N. 
which  lies  betwixt  this  island  and  Mindanao,  is  sometimes  called  the  sea 
of  Celebes,  sometimes  the  Mindanao  sea.     The  figure  of  Celebes  is  ex- 
tremely irr^^lar.    Its  superficies,  according  to  Crawford,  amounts  to  near- 
ly 55,000  British  square  miles.     The  hays  of  Boni,  of  Toh^  and,  most  of 
all,  that  of  Tomini  or  Gunong'TtUu^  divide  it  into  a  number  of  penmsulas. 
The  more  our  maps  have  been  improved  in  correctness,  the  more  ragged 
and  skeleton-like  does  this  island  appear.     It  may  be  compared,  says 
Malte  Bmn,  to  a  star-fish  from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  that  side 
which  lies  to  the  W.  have  been  removed :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
smaller  island  of  GilolOf  adjoining  to  it  on  the  £.,  has  the  very  same  singu- 
lar form.     The  numerous  gulfs  confer  on  this  island  the  advantage  of  a 
temperature  mild  for  its  equatorial  situation,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
the  copious  rains  and  the  cooling  winds.     The  eastern  monsoon  lasts  from 
May  to  November ;  the  opposite  one  prevails  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  tides  here  are  extremely  irregular.     Celebes  contains  several  vol- 
canoes in  a  state  of  activity.     The  bold,  broken,  and  verdant  coasts,  pre- 
sent some  charming  landscapes.     Numerous  rivera  fall  in  broken  cascades 
at  the  feet  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  majestic  groups  of  picturesque 
trees.    The  most  poisonous  of  known  vegetables  grow  in  this  island.    The 
fsfflous  vpaSy  the  existence  of  which  in  Java  has  given  occasion  to  so  many 
bbles,  grows  also  here ;  and  the  Macassan  dip  their  arrows  in  its  juice. 
Here  also  grow  the  clove  and  nutmeg-trees,  which  the  Dutch  so  avari- 
dously  engross,  the  ebony,  the  sandid,  the  calambac,  the  valuable  woods 
of  which  are  articles  of  export,  the  sago  tree,  the  pith  of  which  is  used  as 
ui  aliment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other  fruit-bearing 
species.    Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant.     No  elephants  or  tigers  are  seen 
in  the  forests,  but  many  deer,  boars,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  elks 
or  antelopes.     There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  very 
mischievous  kind ;  and  tliere  is  a  large  species  of  serpent,  by  which  many 
ot  them  are  devoured.     The  cattle  of  Celebes  are  small,  and  have  a  hump 
on  the  hack.     The  island  also  produces  buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep,  which 
are  remarkably  lively  and  sure-footed,  being  well  accustomed  to  the  monn- 
taio  roads.    Besides  the  fishes  common  to  the  seas  of  Celebes,  with  others 
i»  the  same  regions,  we  mny  remark  that  large  quantities  of  turtle  are  tai^en 
V.  '2c 
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on  the  eastern  coast,  for  the  sake  of  the  tortoise  shell,  which  is  here  a 
Tftluable  article  of  commerce.     The  northern  peninsula,  from  the  istbiniu 
to  the  district  of  Boolan  and  beyond  it,  is  full  of  gold  mines.     Those  of 
the  district  of  Ankahooloo,  near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Gorontala,  yield 
gold  of  21  carats ;  that  found  in  the  others  is  of  18.    The  best  known  place 
in  the  island  is  Macassar,  a  fortified  town  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.     It 
is  situated  in  the  S.W.,  on  a  point  of  land  watered  by  two  riTers.     One 
of  these  rivers  is  broad,  and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  within  half-cannoo- 
shot  of  the  town  walls.     Bonthain  is  also  in  the  south,  on  the,  bay  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.     It  has  a  Dutch  fortress  immediately  adjoining  it, 
The  bay  of  Bonthain  is  large,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  during  both  mon- 
soons.    The  city  of  Boni  is  at  a  short  distance  from  a  lake  which  goes  by 
the  classical  name  of  TempSy  and  gives  rise  to  a  fine  river.     The  northern 
provinces,  the  capital  of  which  is  Marosy  supply  the  whole  island  with 
rice.     They  contain  370  large  villages,  occupying  the  plains  on  the  W. 
coast.     Beyond  the  gulf  of  Kaieli  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Tertiaie  be- 
gins, comprehending  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
gulf  of  Tomini,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  along  the  shores  of  this 
gulf.     This  territory,  which  is  able  to  furnish  17,000  soldiers,  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  vassal  princes.     The  district  which  the  Dutch  call 
PaloOy  a  flat  and  fertile  territory,  is  the  Parlow  of  captain  Woodward. 
Tolaioloy  a  large  town,  according  to  an  English  traveller,  is  the  Tonioly  of 
the  Dutch.     Magondo  and  Boolan  are  the  largest  states.     Near  Manado 
is  Fort  Amsterdam.     On  the  gulf  of  Tomini  the  Dutch  have  the  settle- 
ment of  GoronlalUf  in  a  country  which  abounds  in  buffaloes,  in  iron-wood, 
imd  in  rattans,  and  where  the  nights  are  rendered  very  chill  by  the  air  of 
the  mountains.     The  Tomiians  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  island  where 
the  gulfs  terminate.     Tambooko^  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Badshoos^  a  savage  race,  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  time  in  their  fishing-boats  than  on  land.     The  inhabitants  of  Celebes, 
who  are  distinguished  into  Booghiese,  or  Bugis,  and  Macassars^  are  a 
vigorous  and  high-minded  people.     Their  law  aUows  any  individual  to 
revenge  a  blow  by  the  death  of  the  person  who  inflicts  it,  provided  he 
takes  this  revenge  within  three  days.     Among  the  more  scrupulous,  even 
a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tolerated.     The  practice  of  running  a  mnck» 
which  is  common  in  all  the  surrounding  islands,  is  particularly  frequent  in 
this  island.     A  person  who  has  suffered  a  severe  affront,  especially  if  his 
life  or  honour  is  in  danger,  and  he  is  laid  under  restraint  or  captivity,  if 
any  weapon  is  within  his  reach,  lays  hold  of  it  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing ;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shout,  immediately  stabs  those  nearest  to 
him,  and,  running  about  with  an  infuriated  look,  deals  death  among  friends 
and  foes  indiscriminately,  till  he  is  himself  put  to  death  by  some  person, 
who  thus  performs  an  important  service  to  society.     The  officers  of  police 
are  furnished  with  three-pronged  forks,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering 
persons  in  this  unfortunate  and  desperate  condition. 

ReligionP^  The  ancient  natives  of  this  island  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  some  local  deities.  They  built  no  temples,  deeming  the  cano- 
py of  heaven  the  only  temple  corresponding  in  magnificence  to  the  leading 
objects  of  their  sacrifices  and  devotions.  The  influence  of  Uindooism  ex- 
isted but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  Mahommedan  faith  has  now  been 
ostablinhed  in  the  island  for  two  centuries,  and  its  priesthood  possesses  an 
extensive  influence. 

fSanghir^  ^c]  On  the  N.E.  a  chain  of  blands  extends  between  Celebes 
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and  the  S.E.  point  of  Mindanao.  The  principal  one  is  called  Sanghivy 
which  ia  said  to  be  fertile  and  popnlons.  It  is  occupied  by  a  Dutch  poet. 
— ^The  island  SiaOf  and  the  Taiautzi  group,  fonn  a  chain  along  with  Sang- 
hir.  These  islands  are  rich  in  sago  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and  were  said  a  cen- 
tury 9go  to  contain  28,768  inhabitants.  They  contain  two  or  three  tre- 
mendous T^lcanoes.  On  the  S.  coast  of  Celebes  we  find  the  islands  of 
SalayeTy  and  JBulung,  The  latter  forms  a  separate  kingdom  or  sultanate. 
The  capital  of  Butung  is  a  fortified  city.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
cotton  stuffs,  and  make  cloth  of  the  fibre  of  agave.  Its  extensive  forests 
swarm  with  parroquets  and  cuckatoos.  >  A  species  of  nutmeg  tree  grows 
here,  <»Ued  by  naturalists  Myrisiica  microcarpay  or  uv^ormis,  from  the 
fruit  being  of  small  size  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  Much  of  the  ground 
is  oveiTun  with  rattans,  which  climb  trees,  then  trail  along  the  ground,  and 
climb  other  trees  in  a  long  succession.  The  fruit  of  the  Bombax  cliba^  or 
silky  cotton,  supplies  the  monkeys  with  abundance  of  food. 

The  Moluccas.]]  The  Moluccas  according  to  the  original  and  proper 
application  of  the  tenpy  consist  of  five  small  islands  to  the  W.  of  Giloio, 
ra,  Ternaii,  Tidorey  Matir^  MakiaUy  and  Bakiany  or  Bachian,  But  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Moluccas  had  possessions  in  Giloio,  Ceraniy  and  other 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  are  called  the  Great  Moluccas, 
The  name  seems  to  be  of  Arabic  derivation,  signifying  '  Royal  Islands,' 
because  they  were  the  places  of  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  adjoin- 
iog  islands. 

VokeuMes.'}  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  bears  the  most  evident 
marks  of  a  country  overturned  by  one  of  those  physical  revolutions  which 
naturalists  call  debacles;  containing  islands  broken  and  indented  in  a  singu- 
lar manner ;  enormous  peaks,  projecting  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the 
deep  rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  elevations,  and  a  great  number  of  volca- 
noes, some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity  and  others  extinguished. 
The  earthquakes,  which  in  these  regions  are  frequent  and  dreadful,  render 
the  navigatiott  dangerous ;  for  not  a  year  passes  without  the  formation  of 
new  sand-banks,  and  the  disappearance  of  old  ones. 

dimaie  and  plants.^  The  heat  attended  with  excessive  moisture,  fol- 
lowed by  long  droughts,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spongy 
rock,  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia.  The  pith  of  the  sago-tree 
serves  for  bread  to  the  natives.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  all 
the  fruit-trees  of  India,  succeed  in  the  islands.  The  Pterocarpus  dracOy 
or  lingoa,  is  a  native  of  these  islands,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
teak.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  blossoms,  which  are  much 
esteemed.  The  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  is  highly  perfumed.  Though 
less  hard  and  durable  than  teak,  it  is  handsomer,  and  therefore  fitter  for 
cabinet  work.  Tlie  enormous  excrescences  which  grow  on  it  are  wrought 
into  beautiful  articles,  equalling  in  lustre  the  finest  variegated  marble. 
Tbe  spice  trees,  however,  are  the  objects  by  which  the  avarice  of  Europe- 
ans has  been  principally  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Clove.']  The  clove  tree,  (now  called  by  botanists  Eugenia  caryo" 
phyllattay)  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  pointed  leaves  like 
those  of  the  laurel.  Some  compare  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  beech. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season  in  May  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of 
leaves.  Soon  after  the  germs  of  the  fruit  are  to  be  seen  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots,  and  in  four  months  the  cloves  are  fully  formed.  The 
fruit,  at  first  of  a  green  colour,  assumes  in  time  a  pale  yellow,  and  then  a 
Mood  red.     At  this  period  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  consequently  thin 
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M  the  cbnw  hanrest.  Bat  to  n^n  rafB^ciently  for  the  fHttpoan  of  propa- 
gation, it  requires  three  weeks  longier ;  in  which  period  it  swells  to  an  ex- 
tnordinary  size,  loses  moch  of  its  spicy  quality,  and  contains  a  haid  an- 
dena  like  the  seed  of  the  bay.  It  is  now  oftlled  *  the  Mother  Cloye.' 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  froit.  It  has  a  more  limited  geographical 
distabntaon  than  any  other  nsefiil  plant.  It  was  originally  confined  to  the 
five  Molucca  islands,  and  chiefly  to  Makian.  It  had  been  conveyed  to 
Amboyna  a  vary  short  time  before  the  amval  of  the  Portognese.  Not 
partial  to  large  ishmds,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  Gilolo^  Ceram,  Bootd,  or 
Celebes*  It  has  been  cultivated,  and  has  produced  fruit,  in  the  western 
part  of  Oceanica.  It  has  also  borne  fruit,  though  of  inferior  qaality»  fior 
these  fifty  years  in  the  Mauritius.  Even  at  Amboyna  the  tree  is  not  pro- 
ductive before  the  tenth  or  tweKifch  year  of  its  growth,  and  reqniias  great 
attention ;  whereas  in  the  parent  islands  it  bcMurs  in  its  seventh  or  c^th 
year,  and  requires  very  little  care  or  culture.  It  neither  thrives  near  the 
sea  nor  on  Uie  high  hills.  The  gathering,  the  drying,  and  the  packii^  of 
it,  are  all  as  simple  operations  as  possible;  and  very  little  can  ia  reqaued 
for  its  preservation  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  Nutmeg J^  The  other  valuable  species  is  the  Myrietica  Moetkaia, 
or  nutmeg,  tree  ;  which,  in  its  general  appearance,  resembles  the  dove  tree, 
only  it  is  less  pointed  at  the  top»  and  its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Its 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those 
of  the  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  grey  beneath.  After 
small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  fruit  very  similar,  in  form  and  colour,  to 
a  nectarine.  When  ripe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peachf  and,  bursting  at  the 
furrow,  discovers  the  nutmeg  with  its  reticulated  coat*  the  mace,  of  a  fine 
crimson  colour.  The  external  pulpy  covering  has  an  austere  astringent 
taste.  Within  the  mace  is  the  nutmeg,  indosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  gloasy 
black,  and  easily  broken.  It  has  eight  varieties,  which  appear  to  be  per- 
manent. The  limits  of  its  geographical  distribution  are  much  wider  than 
those  of  the  clove.  It  grows  in  New  Holland,  in  the  south  of  India,  and 
in  Cochin-China ;  but  in  these  countries  it  is  void  of  flavour;  and  for  all 
useful  purposes  its  geographical  limits  are  nearly  as  narrow  as  those  of  the 
clove,  and  indeed  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg 
is  nice  and  difficult.  The  best  trees  are  those  produced  by  the  seeds 
voided  by  a  blue  pigeon,  called  the  nutmeg  bird,  by  the  excrement  of 
which  its  growth  is  much  facilitated. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  there  are  several  minor  Bpiey  productions  which 
are  found  in  no  other  country ;  via.  Massoy  bark,  used  for  cuhnaiy  purpo- 
ses by  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan. The  Laurus  Culitlatuan  also  yields  an  aromatic  bark.  The  leaf  of 
the  Melaleuca  leuoodendron^  or  cajeput  tree,  is  wdl  known  to  yield  a  fi»- 
grant  essential  oil. 

Historical  Notice*^  ^cJ\  The  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  before  they  were 
visited  by  foreign  nations,  .attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  riches  which 
are  peculiar  to  their  islands,  and  which  have  rendered  them  at  once  so 
celebrated  and  so  unfortunate.  The  Chinese  first  acddentally  landed  in 
the  middle  age,  and  discovered  the  dove  and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  taste  for  these  commotlities  was  diffused  over  India,  and  thence 
extended  to  Persia  and  to  Europe.  The  active  Arabians,  who  then  en- 
grossed almost  all  the  commerce  of  the  world,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  native  country  of  these  precious  commodities,  and  repaired  to  it  in 
numbers ;  when  the  Portuguese,  who  always  followed  dose  behind,  wrest- 
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ed  ibe  treMorea  from  that  nation.     In  1521,  Antonio  de  Brito  fint  ap 
pcared  in  force  in  the  Molnocas,  for  the  express  purpose  of  tsldng  posses- 
81011  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  PortngaL     The  unsuspecting  so- 
Tereigns  received  their  treacherous  guests  with  caresses,  but  soon  found 
cause  to  entertain  very  different  sentiments  towards  them.     One  of  the 
fint  acts  of  the  commander  was  to  imprison  some  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
gellan, who  had  been  left  in  this  part  of  the  world,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  hostile  nation  of  Spain.    A  system  of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy 
towards  the  natives  was  immediately  begun  and  continued  for  sixty  yearn, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  two  years  of  the  government  of  the  virtu- 
oos  Galvan.     At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dutch,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  nativee,  drove  out  the  Portuguese ;  but  they  soon  discovered  a  r^a- 
dous  policy  equally  oppressive.    In  1606  the  king  of  Temati  attempted 
to  league  the  different  princes  for  their  expulsion,  but  the  jealousies  of  his 
neighbours  defeated  his  intentions.     In  1613  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch 
proeured.for  them,  from  the  native  princes,  an  exclusive  right  of  buying 
cloves.     Every  infraction  of  these  iniquitous  compacts  was  resented ;  and 
from  this  cause  the  country  was  now  desolated  for  seventy  years  with 
wars  and  invasions.     The  natives  displayed  much  bravery,  but  were  final- 
ly subdued.     The  Portuguese  and  English  sometimes  interfered,  and  their 
policy  wavered  according  to  the  prospects  which  events  at  different  times 
held  out  to  Uieir  base  avarice.     The  English  were  allowed  at  one  time  to 
have  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch. 
But  the  latter,  in  the  year  1623»  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and  Javanese 
soldiers,  by  the  torture,  to  make  confession  of  a  plot  <m  the  part  of  the 
fioglish^  seized  on  the  whole  of  die  English  residents,  and  put  them  to 
desth  with  circumstances  of  indignity  and  cruelty  sufficient  to  disgrace 
any  bsibarians.     In  this  unfortunate  island  Governor  Vlaming,  one  of  the 
most  detestable  monsters  that  even  colonial  depravity  can  boast  of,  carried 
on  a  scene  of  bloody  executions,  putting  to  death  people,  nobles,  and 
priests,  by  dozens,  in  all  the  different  fcHins  of  cruel  death  ;  strangling^ 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  drowning  in  the  sea,  and  beating  to  deatli  with 
bludgeons.     Those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  those  who  surrendered 
under  promise  of  pardon,  shared  the  same  fate.     It  was  not  till  1680  that 
the  Dutch,  by  completely  crushing  the  natives,  carried  the  principles  of 
tbeir  commercial  policy  into  rigid  practice. 

Spice  Trade.2    While  the  culture  of  cinnamon  was  confined  to  Ceylos» 
that  of  the  clove  was  confined  to  Amboyna,  and  that  of  the  nutmeg  to  the 
Baiida  islands.     It  was  not  till  1778,  when  the  plantations  at  Banda  were 
greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  that  the  Company  allowed  the  nutmegs 
as  well  as  the  clove,  to  be  cultivated  in  Amboyna.     In  consequence  of 
this  monopoly  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  quantity  produced  is  greatly* 
diminished,  and  the  price  enhanced.     The  particulars  of  this  department 
of  mercantile  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enlightened  work  of  Mr 
Crawford,  and  the  inferences  are  luminously  drawn,  pointing  out  the  ruin** 
COS  tendency  of  all  those  cruel  and  unjust  measures.     The  price  given  for 
cloves  to  the  culUvator  is  S^d.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  nearly  eight  dollars  per 
picul  of  133^  lbs.     When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the  natives,  it  even 
sold  in  Java  at  an  average  of  14  dollars  per  picul.     When  the  article  ar« 
HTed  by  a  difficult  and  hazardous  land-carriage  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  cost 
91  dolhsrs ;  at  Aleppo  141 ;  and  in  England  237.    Since  the  close  mono- 
poly of  the  Dutch,  t.  e,  since  1623,  the  price  paid  for  cloves  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  spot  has  been  eight  times  the  price  paid  by  them  to  the  cultivator. 
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ght  dinis^y  to  England,  they  are  sold  at  an  advance  €ti  12S8 
'*'**°  t'fl©  wienatHwl  export  price.    Concerning  the  quantities  prodoeed, 
^  Urination  is  not  exact.     During  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  supre- 
macy,  the  ire  Moluccas  produced  annually  2,376,000  lbs.     When  the 
•trade  was  free,  the  quantity  was  one  half  more.     The  whole  produce  at 
present  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.     Before  the  last  time  that  the  ialands 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Europe  consumed  annually  553,000  lbs ; 
since  that  time  about  365,000.     The  duty  imposed  in  England  iraa  tlieo 
.more  than  twenty-fold  the  price  of  the  commodity  where  it  grows.      The 
price  indeed  fell,  but  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  pepper,  and  other  analo- 
gous articles.     The  quantity  now  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  con- 
sumed in  1615  by  56  per  cent.;  but,  if  the  trade  had  been  free,  it  aught 
in  the  present  state  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  have  increased  in  the  propor- 
«tion  of  147  per  cent,  that  being  the  case  with  pepper.     The  Dutch  mono* 
poly  has  occasioned  a  cultivation  of  cloves  in  Bourbon  and  Cayenne,  which 
would  immediately  cease  if  the  Molucca  trade  were  laid  open,  the  prod  ore 
being  so  much  inferior.     The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nut- 
megs.    In  the  ancient  commerce,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  nioni>- 
poly,  nutmegs  were  always  sold  and  transported  in  the  shell,  and  the  na- 
tives, when  left  to  themsdves,  are  still  disposed  to  continue  that  practice. 
•The  Dntch,  to  secure  their  monopoly  more  effectually,  subject  them  to 
processes  which  destroy  the  powers  of  germination,  consisting  in  slow  kiln- 
•drying  and  smoking  for  three  months,  and  immersion  in  quick-lime  and 
salt  water,  with  drying,  which  require  two  months  longer.     This  process 
is  attended,  not  only  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  but  with  great  waste, 
and  other  inconveniences.     The.  kernel  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  nutmeg  fly.     It  is  estimated  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
perishes  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  shell.     The  English,  when 
they  conquered  the   Spice  Islands  in   1810,  found  in  store  more  than 
37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.     The  natural  price  of  the 
article  ought  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  picul,  or  2^.  per  pound,  and 
in  Europe  the  pound  should  not  exceed  6d.  but  it  is  in  general  twelve 
times  that  price ;  and  in  England,  duties  included,  seventeen  times  as  much. 
Mr  Crawfurd,  while  he  details  these,  among  other  important  circumstances, 
observes,  that  "  the  consumer  pays  this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the  party  who  plays  it  im- 
poses on  itself,  without  gaining  any  advantage  whatever,  while  the  grower 
is  cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  his  liberty."     The  consumption 
of  nutmegs,  as  well  as  cloves,  in  Europe,  is  smaller  at  the  present  day  than 
in  the  middle  ages.     Black  pepper  and  ginger  have  in  a  great  measure  ta- 
ken their  place,  and,  above  all,  the  pimento  and  Chili  commodities,  un- 
known to  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  following  is  the  state  of  the  nutmeg  trade  at 
difiereut  periods. 

Ac 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  all  Europe  in  1615,      .        -  400,000 

Do.         of  mace                             in  do.      .        -  150,000 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England  in  1G15^          -        -  100,000 

Do.         of  mace     .....  15,000 

When  the  monopoly  first  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English 

iu  1796,  the  consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was  85,960 

And  of  mace,       -        -        -  '     -        .        •  21,2^ 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,          .        .        «  39,071 

Of  mace      ....        .        .        *  5^400 
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Iht, 


l?hen  the  monopoly  uns  last  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in 

1811,  the  consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was     -  214,720 

Of  mace, 2jo!o40 

Corsumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,          ...  ^,060 

Of  mace,             3,020 

Banda  Islands  and  Residency.]  To  the  S.E.  of  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  belween  3*  50'  and  4"  40'  S.  lat.,  is  a  small  and  distinct  toI- 
canic  groupe  of  10  isles,  taking  the  name  of  Banda  from  the  principal 
islaiidy  Banda-Lantor,  These  are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes: 
Their  climate  is  considered  unhealthy  by  strangers.  The  island  of  Banda  is 
mountainous,  and  an  impenetrable  bamboo  forest  occupies  the  whole  in- 
terior. A  Portuguese,  Antonio  Abreus,  discovered  this  groupe  in  1512, 
at  which  time  they  were  inhabited  by  Malays.  The  Portuguese  established 
a  settlement  here  in  1524 ;  but  the  Dutch  drove  them  from  it  in  1599, 
and  nearly  extirpated  the  aborigines  also.  In  1810,  the  British  captured 
tliese  islands;  but,  in  1814,  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch.  They  form' 
a  particular  government,  or  residency,  under  the  governor-general  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Tliis  residency  now  includes  besides  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Ce-^ 
ram,  with  the  islands  of  Koffiug  Ceram^  Laui^  Gissevy  Goram  Key^  and 
ArwVy  and  in  general  all  the  other  little  islands  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Banda; 
The  population  of  the  six  inhabited  Banda  islands,  in  1796,  was  5,763,  of 
whom  only  119  were  Europeans. 

Aui/iorUies.']  Radennacher's  Beschreibung  der  Insel  Celebes. — Woo- 
dard's  Narrative,  Lond.,  1804,  8\o. — Crawfurd. 


CHAP.  VI.— JAVA  AND  MADURA. 

Siittaiion  and  Extent, j  The  island  of  Java,  the  centre  of  the  power 
of  a  commercial  company  which  once  ruled  all  the  eastern  sea,  is  inferior 
in  size  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra :  being  only  666  miles  long,  and  from  50^ 
to  135  miles  in  breadth.  Its  superficial  area  is  estimated  by  Stein  at 
52,335  square  miles.  It  lies  between  5°  52'  and  8°  46'  N.  lat.  and  105<» 
1  r  and  1 14^  3'  £.  long.  On  the  N.  it  has  the  sea  of  Java,  on  the  E.  the' 
straits  of  Bali  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  that  name,  on  the  S.' 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  \V.  the  straits  of  Sonda  which  separate  if 
from  Sumatra. 

Name  and  Histoiy.']  The  name  Jawa^  corrupted  by  Europeans  into 
JatHZt  in  the  Malay,  signifies,  according  to  some,  '  the  great  island,' — ac- 
cording to  others  a  particular  grain  which  grows  upon  it, — ^but,  according' 
to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  properly  the  name  of  the  principal  nation  of  the= 
island,  bestowed,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  upon  the  whole  territory.^ 
The  Arabs  and  Persians  call  it  Djezeeret  ool  Mdha-radjey  or  '  the  island  of 
the  great  king.'  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  la^  ^t»v  of  Ptolemy, 
h  was  discovered  in  1510  by  the  Portuguese,  who  founded  various  settle- 
ments on  its  coasts,  from  which  they  were  driven  towards  the  end  of  the  16tb 
century  by  the  Dutch.  The  fall  of  the  United  States  of  Holland,  brought^ 
about  the  transfer  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  to  Great  Britain;  an 
expedition  having  been  despatched  from  India,  against  this  island  in  1811, 
which  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements  after  considerable  resis- 
tance. It  was  restored  to  its  former  proprietors  in  1816;  yet,  short  aa 
the  period  was  during  which  we  held  possession  of  this  island,  much  was 
accomplished  for  its  amelioration  and  advancement  within  that  brief  space. 
Hy  th<*  abolition  of  forced  services  and  arbitrary  and  vexatious  imposts. 
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and  by  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  and  equitable  land-tax,  the 
inerce  and  the  agriculture  of  the  island  so  rapidly  improved,  that  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  received  in  three  years,  from  1212  to  1815,   was 
18,8 1 0,1 49  Java  rupees;  while  the  amount  of  the  preceding  three  years, 
under  the  extortions  practised  by  marshal  Daendals,  who  placed  himself 
above  the  usual  formalities,  and  disregarded  all  law,  was  no  more  than 
8,425,705  rupees.     M.  Depping  corroborates  our  assertion  respecting'  the 
improvement  effected  on  this  island  by  the  British  in  these  terms :  ^  The 
old  monopoly  vanished,  ancient  secrets  were  divulged,  day  succeeded  to 
night.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  BataTian 
Society,  naturalists,  such  as  Horsfield,  laboured  in  its  service,  a  fresh  spirit 
was  infused  into  its  proceedings.     English  research  prevailed,  and  vrith 
this,  loftier  views,  a  more  intimate  acquuntance  with  the  state  of  sdence 
in  Europe,  and  a  tenor  of  conduct  far  more  befitting  the  character  of  a 
learned  institution.     Raffles  and  Horsfield  hare  alone  done  as  mxuh  as 
<Mie-half  the  members  of  that  society  before  them."    It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  Dutch  have  not  profited  by  the  lesson  of  humanity  and  eco- 
nomy taught  them  by  the  British.     Having  renewed  their  odioas  imposts 
and  forced  service,  the  moment  the  island  was  restored  to  them,  the  native 
chiefs  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  have  kept  up  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  Dutch  forces  ever  since,  although  latterly  their  principal  leader,  it 
is  said,  has  recently  surrendered  himself  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

Coasts.^  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  form  of  Java,  is  its 
irregularity,  narrowness,  and  great  length,  which  necessarily  give  it  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  coast.  The  northern  coast  presents  a  considerable 
number  of  bays.  Setting  out  from  Cape  Sandaro,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  going  W.,  we  encounter  a  vast  bay  protected  on  the  N.  by  Uie 
island  of  Madura.  The  next  object  is  Cape  Mandalia,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  remarkable  peninsula,  which  is  succeeded  by  Cape  Indramayo,  Batavia 
and  Bantam  bays,  and  Cape  St  Nicholas.  At  the  extreme  N.W.  point, 
the  coast  turns  suddenly  S.W.  forming  Pepper  bay,  and  Delkom  bay. 
The  southern  coast  commences  with  Ci^e  Java,  and  presents  one  of  the 
deepest  bays  in  the  whole  island,  the  bay  of  Winkoopers,  to  the  S.EL  of 
which  we  encounter  Cape  Vinezen.  Eastern  Cape  forms  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  between  this  point  and  Cape  Sandava,  the  only  remark- 
able inlet  is  the  bay  of  Balemboang.  The  principal  harbour  next  to  Snsa- 
baya,  is  that  of  Batavia,  which  is  a  kind  of  roadstead  sheltered  by  several 
islands.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  from  the  smoothness  of 
the  sea,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  studded,  may  be  con- 
udered  a  harbour,  at  least  when  we  regard  the  mildness  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  seas  in  these  parts. 

*^  The  general  aspect  of  Java,  on  the  northern  coast,''  says  Sir  Thomas 
Raffles,  **  is  low ;  in  many  places  swampy,  and  overgrown  with  mangrove 
trees  and  bushes,  particularly  towards  the  west.  The  southern  coast,  on 
the  contrary,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  rocks  and  difib,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height.  In  the  interior,  stupendous 
mountains  stretch  longitudinally  throughout  the  island ;  while  others  of  an 
inferior  elevation,  and  innumerable  ranges  of  hills  running  in  various  direc* 
tions,  serve  to  form  and  confine  plains  and  valleys  of  various  elevation  and 
extent.  On  the  northern  side,  the  ascent  is  in  general  very  gradual  firom 
tlie  seacoast  to  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  particularly  in  tiie 
western  part  of  the  island,  where  it  has  the  greatest  brei»dth,  and  where  the 
mountains  are  situated  far  inland. 
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"  Although  the  northern  coast  is  in  many  parts  flat  and  nninterestingy 
the  Ulterior  and  sonthem  prorinoes,  from  the  mountainons  character  of  the 
country,  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  romantic,  and  highly  diversi- 
fied in  the  world ;  uniting  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  scenery  which  way* 
ini;  forests,  never-failing  streams,  and  constant  verdure,  can  present; 
heightened  by  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  a  tropical  sun. 

'^  Quitting  the  low  coast  of  the  north,  in  many  parts  unhealthy,  the 
traveller  can  hardly  advance  five  mites  inland,  without  feeling  a  sensible 
improvement  in  the  atmosphere  and  climate.  As  he  proceeds,  at  every 
step  he  breathes  a  purer  air,  and  surveys  a  brighter  scene.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  high  lands.  There  the  boldest  forms  of  nature  are  tempered 
by  the  rural  arts  of  man ;  stupendous  mountains  clothed  with  abundant 
harvests ;  impetuous  cataracts  tamed  to  the  peasant's  will.  Here  is  per- 
petual verdure ;  here  are  tints  of  the  brightest  hue.  In  the  hottest  season 
the  air  retains  its  freshness ;  in  the  driest,  the  innumerable  rills  and  rivulets 
preserve  much  of  their  water.  These  the  mountain-farmer  diverts  in  end- 
less conduits  and  canals,  to  irrigate  the  land,  which  he  has  laid  in  terraces 
for  its  reception;  it  then  descends  to  the  plains,  and  spreads  fertility 
wherever  it  flows ;  till  at  last,  by  numerous  outlets,  it  dischaiges  itself  into 
theses." 

Physical  Features,^  Java  is  almost  wholly  volcanic ;  and  a  series  of 
mountains  betraying  this  origin,  and  varying  in  their  elevation  from  800  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends  from  £.  to  W.  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  The  several  large  mountains  in  this  series, 
though  different  from  each  other  in  external  figure,  agree  in  the  general 
attribute  of  volcanic  features,  having  a  broad  base,  gradually  verging  to- 
wards the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  but  they  also  exhibit  indications 
leas  equivocal  of  their  origin,  such  as  craters  completely  extinct,  others 
with  small  apertures,  which  continually  discharge  sulphureous  vapours, 
and  some  which  have  emitted  flame  within  a  recent  period.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  principal  elevations,  as  measured  by  M.  Reinwardt.^ 

Sngfuh  Fnt. 

Tjikaracha  in  the  district  of  Manahsija        ....  4017 

Source  of  the  Tjitanim  ......  4645 

The  N.  peak  of  Tiloe  in  the  district  of  Banjarau         >      .  -  5%25 

Goenotig  Goentner  in  the  district  of  Timangamen     >        -  CC85 

Salak ...  7172 

Gede 9075 

They  all  rise  from  a  plain,  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  each  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  mountain  raised  by  a  cause  in- 
dependent of  that  which  produced  the  others.  Besides  the  larger  series, 
there  are  extensive  ranges  of  inferior  elevation,  sometimes  connected  with 
the  larger  series,  and  sometimes  independent  of  them.  The  geological  con- 
stitution of  the  island  is  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  metals.  No  dia- 
monds are  found,  or  any  other  precious  stones ;  but  schist,  quartz,  felspar, 
potstone,  and  trap,  are  abundant ;  porphyry  is  also  said  to  be  found  in 
Java. 

The  most  important  rivers  are  those  of  the  Cramangy  the  Indramayo^ 
and  the  Sohy  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Java,  the  Kadiro,  the  Kalitendo^ 
and  the  JBrossaL  ]None  of  them  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  way  in- 
to the  bterior,  but  there  are  probably  50,  that  in  the  wet  season  bear 

*  At  the  thcrmonicter  has  been  observed  so  low  as  27*  «f  Fahrenheit,  or  &*  below  the 
frwzing  point,  on  the  summit  of  I.indoro>  it  is  clear  that  its  altitude  must  he  gi'cater 
than  the  highest  of  those  meiuured  by  M.  Reinwardt. 

V.  i.  u 
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down  rafts  charged  with  timber  and  other  rough  produce,  and  not  leaa  tlun 
6  or  6  at  all  times  navigable  to  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  from  the  coasL 
Several  other  rivers  fail  into  the  sea  along  the  northern  coast ;  and  cxmnt- 
leai  rivulets,  thongh  not  navigable,  serve  to  irrigate  the  plains  sad  Talleyi 
through  which  they  flow.  A  few  insignificant  streams  discharge  tiieir  wa- 
ters into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast,  which  is  very  little  known  or  fre* 
<(uented.  Among  the  mountains  of -the  interior,  are  scattered  seTeral  small 
but  beautiful  lakes,  most  of  them  supposed  to  be  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes* 

Climate,']     The  seasons  are  here  distinguished  not  by  hot  and  cold,  but 
by  wet  and  dry.     The  westerly  winds — which  bring  rain  generally — ^et  io 
during  the  month  of  October,  become  more  steady  in  November  and  De- 
43ember,  and  gradually  subside,  till,  in  March  or  April,  they  are  succeeded 
by  .the  easterly  winds  and  fair  weather  which  continue  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  year.      The  heaviest  rains  are  in  December  and  Jannary; 
and  the  driiist  weather  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nights  are  coldest 
and  the  days  hottest.     Thunder  and  lightning  are  very  frequent.     Occa- 
sional showers,  even  in  the  driest  season,  refresh  the  air ;  and  the  landscape 
is  at  all  times  of  the  year  covered  with  the  brightest  verdure.     The  ther« 
moraeter  of  Fahrenheit  has  been  observed  on  the  northern  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  lar^e  and  low  capitals  of  Batavia*  Samarang,  and  Sursba- 
ya,  to  indicate  above  90° ;  but,  by  a  series  of  observations  published  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  has  been  found  usually  to 
nuAge  between  70^  and  74°  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and  to  stand 
lil^tut  83°  at  noon.     In  the  interior,  among  the  hills,  it  seldom  rises  higher 
than  from  67<^  to  70° ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Lindoro  it  baa  been  observed 
as  low  as  27°.     On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this  island— with  the  ex«xp- 
tion  of  Batavia  and  some  other  low  swampy  places  on  the  northern  coast 
— is  considered  on  a  level,  in  point  of  salubrity,  with  the  healthiest  parts 
of  British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world.     Governor  Raf- 
fles gives  a  table  discovered  among  the  Dutch  records,  by  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  in  Batavia,  from  the  year  1730  to  1752, 
exceeded  11,000,000  of  souls,  or  nearly  50,000  a  year  I     In  1722  up- 
wanls  of  4000  souls  were  destroyed  by  an  irruption  of  the  P&pandajang. 

Productiotu,]     This  island  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  its  soil  yields 
almost  every  thing  which  the  cultivator  can  desire.     The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  rich,  and  remarkable  for.  its  extraordinary  depth  and  fertility. 
By  the  side  of  tropical  plants  are  found  most  European  vegetables,  and 
various  fruits  of  more  temperate  zones ;  these  are  sure  to  succeed  Where 
proper  attention  is^paid  to  the  relative  qualities  of  soil  and  climate.     The 
mountains  and  valleys,  hills  and  dales,  coast  exposures  and  inland  shades, 
offer  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  vegetable  productions.     Rice  is  here, — as 
almost  every  where  in  the  East, — the  staff  of  life ;  maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  an  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island,  as  is  the  riickeuig. 
The  sugar-cane,  coffee-shrub,  ])epper,  indigo,  tobacco,  several  tuberous 
roots,  nutmegs,  aloes,  cloves,  cinnamon,  most  of  the  ISuropean  plants,  and 
a  great  number  which  afford  oils,  all  contribute  abundantly  to  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  furnish  valuable  articles 
of  commercial  export.     The  choicest  fruits  of  tropical  climes  abound  in 
Java.     Ornamental  and  medicinal  plants,  and  those  whose  fibres  are  con- 
vertible into  rope,  thread,  and  cloth,  abound  in  Java.    Amongst  the  former 
are  the  datura^  the  cubeb-pepper,  and  the  tf/MU,  the  extreme  poisonous 
qualities  of  which  have  given  rise  to  some  ridiculous  exaggHtations.    A 
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tree,  howerer,  lUuned  Am^tn'j  and  a  shrab  called  xf^eHk^  ^re  pqme^fted  qf 
a  mali^^ity  almost  as  quickly  desttvctiye  to  life  as  the  gum  from  the  npa« 
has  been  deacrib^  to  be«  The  teak  grows  in  considerable  forests ;  bqt.  it 
does  not  appear  that  many  trees  exist  of  a  size  sufficient  for  6hip«buildin{r« 
The  island  produces  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  for  honse-carpentry  and 
famitore,  and  some  which  yield  resins  and  gntoB^  Notwithstanding  fhe 
extent  to  which  caUiiration  has  been  carried  in  many  districts  of  JaFi^ 
large  poitiops  are  still  covered  with  primsBval  forest^. 

Many  diatricts  of  Java,  PfyfFer  affirms,  are  untenantable,  on  acisoont  of 
the  niiinber  of  tigers  by  which  tliey  are  infested,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  rir" 
ward  of  about  27s,  for  the  capture  of  a  royal  tiger,  and  7«.  for  that  of  41 
spotted  tiger.     The  rhinoceros  inhabits  this  island,  and  is  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  aninuil  when  provoked.     Even  the  Javanese,  though  in  geneirqd 
good  markamen;  are  shy  of  hunting  this  ani^nal.     The  kalong,  which  la 
also  called  '  tbe  6ying  fox,'  on  account  of  its  breast  and  tail,  is  an  immense 
bat.     It  has  hooks  on  its  wings,  by  mean6  of  which  it  suspends  itsejf  to 
the  branches  of  fruit-trees  in  the  night-time,  but  when  day-light  appears  it 
flies  back  to  xui  sequestered  haunts.     When  they  roam  about  at  dusk  in 
quest  oi  prey,  they  associate  by  thousands,  and  obsicure  the  sky  foi*  sevend 
niinntes.     Peacocks  are  found  in  the  solitary  mountainous  districts.     Tl^e 
number  of  distinct  species  of  birds  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
200.     The  edible  birds*  nests,  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese 
market,  have  long  been  known  as  the  production  of  a  small  swallow,  A»- 
rundo  eaculenia*     Tbe  mucUa^ous  substance  of  which  the  nests  are 
formed,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  obtained  from  the  ocean ; 
but  is  an  animal  c^laboilation.     On  the  dissection  of  one  of  these  birds,  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  he  discovered  a  set  of  secretory  organs  peculiar  to  itself,  by 
which,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  these  nests  is  ela- 
borated.    This  little  bird,  frequenting  tbe  rocks  and  caverns  of  Java,  for-' 
nishea  an  article  of  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  which  exceeds  500,000 
Spanish  dollan.     The  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  that 
species  of  lizard  called  the  lacerta  monitor.     Turtles,  tortoises,  frogs, 
snakes^  and  insects,  are  numerous.    There  are  above  20  species  of  ser- 
pents reputed  venomous.    Of  fish  there  is  great  variety  in  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  adjoining  seas.     Though  sulphur  is  found  more  or  less  in  the  vicinity 
of  every  volcano,  we  believe  the  only  instance  known  of  sulphuric  acid 
found  in  a  state  of  nature  is  in  the  island  of  Java,  near  Batavia.     A  lake 
of  sulphuric  acid  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  from  whence 
it  flows  in  a  rivulet  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.   In  the  dry  season  this  acid  rivulet  becomes  absorbed  by  tbe  sandy 
soil  through  which  it  rons ;  but  in  .the  rainy  period  it  unites  with  another 
stream,  called  the  White  river.     The  water  of  the  latter,  though  saturated 
with  a  whitish  clay,  is  not  unwholesome  either  to  fish  or  other  animals. 
But  afiter  the  junction  of  the  acid  rivulet,  the  stream  becomes  transparent, 
the  acid  precipitating  the  earthy  matter,  and  destroying  not  only  the  fish, 
but  all  the  vegetation. it  passes  over. 

PofmkUum,']  The  Dutch  East  Indian  government  have  always  had 
ranch  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  censuses  of  the  population  of  their  pos- 
sessions :  "  For,"  says  Pfj^er,  "  the  princes,  or  other  great  lords,  strive  as 
mnch  as  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  their  households,  and  endea- 
vour to  avoid  making  any  return  of  births,  being  apprehensive  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  government,  who  allow  them  no  greater  number  of  servants 
than  their  rank  or  necessities  require."     The  priests,  too,  are  accustomed 
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to  oppose  the  tailing  of  censuses,  upon  the  anthority  of  the  koran,  wbich 
calls  down  the  punishment  inflicted  on  king  DaWd  on  the  heads  of  micii  as 
numher  the  people.     Governor  Raffles  has  given  two  tables  of  the  popu- 
lation :  the  first  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  not  to  be  depended  on ;  the  sc* 
cond  by  the  British  government,  and  under  far  more  favourable  circom- 
stances.     From  the  latter  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dura, in  1815,  amounted  to  4,615,270  souls,  Uie  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males being  nearly  equal.    The  population  of  the  native  capital,  Surakerta, 
was  estimated  at  105,000 ;  and  that  of  Yugya-kerta  at  something  short  of 
this ;  that  of  Batavia  had  dwindled  to  60,000,  or  about  one-half  of  its  for- 
mer number.     Pfyffer,  in  his  '  Skizyen  von  der  Insel  Java,*  published  Ia 
1829,  says  that  the  population  is  now  thought  to  exceed  5,000,000  souls. 
Among  the  foreign  settlers,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
the  most  important.     There  are  nearly  100,000  Chinese  in  this  coontr^', 
and  tliey  are  said  to  be  ''  the  life  and  soul"  of  its  commerce.     The  Bagis 
and  the  Malays  are  established  in  the  maritime  towns  only ;  of  the  latter 
about  500,000  inhabit  the  western  part  of  Java,  and  speak  the  Snnda  lan- 
guage.    Like  the  Chinese,  they  have  their  own  officers,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  goveniment  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  under  their  command. 
The  majority  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  are  priests ;  they  are  a  mixed  race, 
and  prevail  most  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bland,  where  Mafaom- 
medanism  was  first  planted.    The  Javanese  possess  no  slaves ;  those  which 
are  found  on  the  island  are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone, 
and  are  generally  procured  from  the  islands  of  BaU  and  Celebes;  they 
amount  to  about  30,000. 

Javanese,^  1°  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Indian  archi- 
pelago, the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  pronounced  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  bear 
in  their  features  marks  of  Tartar  origin.  The  Javanese  are  in  general  tal- 
ler than  the  Bugis,  but  inferior  to  the  Malays.  Their  colour  is  that  of 
"  virgin  gold  ;*  their  limbs  are  slender,  their  wrists  and  ankles  particularly 
small,  the  forehead  high,  the  eye  of  the  Tartar  cast,  the  nose  small  and 
somewhat  flattened,  the  mouth  well-formed,  the  cheeks  prominent,  the 
beard  scanty,  the  hair  lank  and  black.  The  countenance  is  mild,  placid, 
and  thoughtful ;  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety,  eamestnessy  indiffer- 
ence, bashfalness,  or  anxiety.  The  women  are  in  general  less  good-look- 
ing than  the  men ;  and,  when  old,  appear  hideously  ugly :  thoee  of  the 
higher  class,  who  are  not  exposed  to  bard  labour  and  the  weather,  have  a 
share  of  personal  beauty.  The  manners  of  the  Javanese  are  easy,  cour- 
teous, and  respectful,  even  to  timidity ;  pliant  and  graceful,  the  people  of 
condition  carry  with  them  an  air  of  fashion  and  good  breeding,  and  are  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  stare  of  the  curious. 

l*be  condition  of  the  peasant  of  Java  would,  under  a  mild  and  equitable 
government,  be  truly  enviable.  His  cottage,  or  hut,  costs  him  not  more 
than  from  2  to  4  rupees,  or  from  5  to  10  shillings ;  the  pliant  bamboo  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  materials  for  the  walls,  the  parutions,  and  the  roof; 
the  dwellings  of  the  petty  chiefs  are  larger,  but  do  not  exceed  in  value  40 
shillings  each.  Those  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  are  still  lai^r ;  they  have 
supports  and  beams  of  timber,  and  cost  about  £10  or  £15.  The  Chinese 
have  buildings  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  cottages  of  the  Javanese  are 
never  insulated,  but  formed  into  villages,  whose  population  extends  from 
50  to  200  or  300  inhabitants ;  each  has  its  garden ;  and  this  spot  of 
ground  surrounding  his  simple  habitation,  the  cottager  considers  as  liis 
peculiar  patrimony,  and  cultivates  it  with  peculiar  care«     '*  He  labonrB,*' 
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»ay»  gOTemor  Raffles,  '*  to  plant  and  to  rear  in  it  tbose  Tegetables  that 
may  be  most  Qsefol  to  his  family,  and  those  shmbs  and  trees  which  may 
at  once  yield  him  their  fruit  and  their  shade ;  nor  does  he  waste  his  efforts 
on  a  thaaklesa  soil.     The  assemblage  of  huts  that  compose  the  village  be« 
come  thus  completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  are 
BO  buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  at  a  small  dis- 
tance no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling  can  be  discovered;  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  numerous  society  appears  only  a  verdant  grove,  or  a  clump  of 
evergreens."      It  is  true,  that  the  slavish  submission  of  the  inferior  to  his 
superior,  amongst  the  Javanese,  makes  a  melancholy  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  a  Eui-opean.     The  Javanese  does  not  receive  the  commands  of  his 
radehUf  or  *  noble  master,*  or  orang  bcsar,  *  superior,'  in  an  erect  posture, 
but  in  the  lowliest  attitude  he  can  devise ;  stooping  down  or  sitting  with 
hi»  legs  crossed  and  his  body  bent  forwards.     Whilst  the  order  is  giving, 
be  frequently  repeats  the  expressions,  NJa  nun !  or  nun  !  <  yes,  my  lord 
and  master,*  though  he  uses  iuauy  *  master,'  when  addressed  by  a  Euro- 
pean.    Without  rising  from  the  ground,  or  even  casting  his  eye  upwards, 
he  now  and  then  brings  his  hands  together  by  the  tip  of  the  fingers,  and 
ndses  them  to  his  head,  in  token  of  his  entire  submissiveness.     We  find, 
however,  hy  degrees,  that  this  condition,  to  which  our  principles  of  inde- 
pendence would  attach  the  name  of  slavery,  is  any  thing  but  galling. 
Their  servility  implies  just  as  much  and  no  more  than  touching  the  hat,  or 
other  every-day  civilities,  among  most  Europeans :   and,  on  the  whole, 
(soch  is  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  natiiral  fertility  of  the  soil,)  there 
is  scarcely  a  happier  mortal  under  heaven's  canopy  than  the  peasant  of  Java. 
Every  village  forms  a  community  within  itself,  each  having  its  officers, 
its  priests,  and  its  temple  appropriated  to  religious  worship.     What  Chris- 
tian but  ardently  prays,  that  these  synagogues  of  idolatry  may  be  sup- 
planted by  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God  I    The  funiiture  of  the  cottage  is  equally  simple  with  the  cottage  that 
contains  it,  and  consists  but  of  a  few  articles  ;  the  bed  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mat,  with  pillows ;  the  inhabitants  use  neither  tables  nor  cburs,  but  sit 
cross-legged ;  and,  in  common  with  other  Mahommedans,  make  use  of  the 
right  hand  only  at  their  meals.     Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  their  subsist- 
ence ;  but  various  pungent  pickles  and  condiments  are  used  almost  with 
every  species  of  food.     Water  is  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  beve- 
rage ;  it  is  generally  drank  warm ;  sometimes  a  little  cinnamon  or  other 
Bpice  is  thrown  into  it ;  and  tea  is  commonly  taken  between  meals.     Of 
these  there  are  two  a  day,  one  just  before  noon,  and  the  other  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.     The  beteMeaf  and  areca  nut  are  indis- 
pensable artides  for  all  classes;  and  the  use  of  that    deleterious  drug, 
opium,  is  far  too  extensive  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  Javanese  ;  indeed  they  are 
a  nation  of  husbandmen.     The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  measured 
by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land, — its  fadlities  for  rice-irrigation, — and 
the  number  of  its  buffidoes. 

Though  the  Chinese  in  a  great  measure  monopolize  the  manufiactures 
and  handicraft  trades,  the  Javanese  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  natural 
nagacity  or  docility.  Like  most  eastern  nations,  they  are  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  poetry ;  and  are  said  to  possess  a  delicate  ear  for  music.  They 
have  a  kind  of  improvisatricci  amongst  them  in  their  rongins^  or  dancing- 
girls.  Pfyffer  says  of  a  rongin :  **  Her  songs  are  impromptu,  and  suited 
io  her  auditory.     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  selects  the  preferable 
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poista  of  her  miam^n  exterior;  aa  ardi  tmHe  lights  i^  her  feainreo ;  she 
extols  his  hoadsome  figure*  his  noble  bearing,  his  eyes,  feet,  and  dreas,  and 
sonis  vp  her  ealogy  with  a  sedncdTe,  and  apparently  artless  portraiture  of 
his  libmlity  and  nmnificence.  These  girls  also  recite  national  balladsy  of 
which  the  substance  is  derived  from  the  l^;endary  recollection!  of  dieir 
ancient  mlera.  Many  of  these  ballads  are  perfect  fieu^-similes  of  Ovid*s 
Metamorphoses,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  Javanese  mythography."  The 
Javanese  are  remarkable  for  an  nnsnspectiiig  and  almost  infantine  credulity, 
lending  an  easy  credence  to  omens,  prognostics,  soothsayers,  and  quacks ; 
they  are  the  ready  dupes  9f  any  religious  fanatic,  and  give  credit,  without 
scruple  or  examination,  to  the  claims  of  every  pretender  to  supernatural 
powers*  Listless  and  unenterprisiDg  as  they  generally  are,  no  sooner  is 
their  religious  enthusiasm  excited,  than  they  become  at  once  adventurous 
and  persevering  esteeming  no  labour  arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no 
privation  painfuL  Here,  as  in  many  other  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  the 
people,  and  especially  the  slaves,  are  frequently  guilty  of  tliose  dreadfiil 
acts  of  vengeance  called  '  running  a  muck ;'  in  which  the  infariated  indivi- 
dual aims  at  indiscriminate  slaughter,  till  he  himself  is  killed  like  a  wOd 
beast.  There  are  instances  on  record,  wherein  whole  villages  have  devoted 
themselves  to  inevitable  destruction,  to  avenge  an  injury  or  insulL 

Zengger  and  BeduiJ^  To  the  eastward  of  Sorabaya,  are  the  Zengger 
mountains,  on  which  is  found  the  remnant  of  a  people,  amounting  to  about 
1^0,  who  follow  the  Hindoo  worship.  They  occupy  about  40  villages, 
in  the  most  beautifully  rich  and  romantic  spots  in  Java, — a  region  where 
the  thermometer  is  frequently  as  low  as  42°, — where  the  summits  and 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  alpiae  firs, — and  where  plants  com- 
mon to  an  European  climate  flourish  in  luxuriance.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  in  the  interior  of  Bantan,  is  another  tribe  called  the 
Bedui,  the  descendants  of  those  who  escaped  into  the  woods  after  the  fall 
of  the  western  capital  of  Bajagaram,  in  tbe  15th  century,  because  they 
would  not  change  their  religion  ;  and  who,  when  at  length  they  submitted 
to  the  sultan  of  Bantan,  did  it  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  faith  of  the  Koran :  they  retain  some  singular  customs, 
but  their  numbers  are  inconsiderable. 

Government.^  "^he  government  of  the  Javanese  is  a  pure'  unmixed 
despotism  ;  but  there  are  customs  of  which  the  people  are  very  tenacious, 
and  which  the  sovereign  seldom  invades.  His  subjects  have  no  right  of 
liberty,  of  person  or  property :  his  breath  can  raise  the  humblest  individual 
from  tbe  dust  to  the  highest  distinction— or  wither  tbe  honours  of  the  most 
exalted.  There  is  no  hereditary  rank ;  nothing  to  oppose  his  will.  Not 
only  honours,  posts,  and  distinctions,  depend.upon  his  pleasure,  but  all  tbe 
landed  property  of  his  dominions  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may,  together 
with  its  cultivators,  be  parcelled  out  by  his  order  among  the  officers  of  his 
household,  tbe  members  of  his  family,  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures,  or  the 
useful  servants  of  the  state.  Every  officer  is  paid  by  grants  of  land,  or 
by  a  power  to  receive  from  the  peasantry  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  villages  or  districts. 

States  of  Susuhunan  and  JJfjocjokartaJ^  **  The  eastern  portion  of 
Java,'*  says  Pfyffer,  "  is  the  seat  of  two  native  governments ;  that  of  the 
Susuhunan^  or  emperor  of  Surakarta^  and  that  of  the  sultan  of  Djocjo- 
karta^  (  Yugya-'kerta*)  Though  the  power  of  both  has  been  considerably 
curtailed,  and  they  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Dutch  authorities,  their 
influence  is  still  of  so  formidable  a  nature,  that  the  intervention  of  a  single 
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^wlike  and  able  indiTidual  would  speedily  enable  them  to  te-assert  their 
independence ;  and,  from  their  saperior  nnmbersy  combined  with  the  per« 
nictone  character  of  their  climate,  to  extirpate  their  £mx>pean  masters.  So 
long  as  these  tnro  kingdoms  are  permitted  to  existy  the  possession  of  Java  by 
tLe  Datch  most  be  fraoght  vrith  insecurity.  Fanaticism,  jealousy,  and  inex- 
tinguishable hatred,  lurk  in  the  dismal  recesses  of  the  island,  and  the  native 
omits  no  opportunity  which  offers  of  sowing  distrust  and  contempt  of  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  ddled  Orang  Kapir,  *  pagans,'  or  *  infidels.' "  These 
prorinoes  comprehend  about  one-fourth  of  the  island,  and  include  some  of 
its  richest  districts. 

jBcUatfia.']  The  chief  towns  of  Java  are :  Baiavia^  Solo,  Dfaijaienta^ 
and  Samarang.  Batavia  is  termed  the  capital,  although  only  the  fourth 
in  point  of  population.  Qf  the  magnificence  which  procured  for  this  capital 
the  title  of '  Queen  of  the  East,'  little  is  now  to  be  found.  Streets  have  been 
palled  down,  canals  half-filled  up, — ^forts  demolished, — and  palaces 
levelled  with  the  dust.  The  first  appearance  of  Batavia,  when  you  have 
fairly  entered  into  the  town  (for  before  then,  it  is,  in  common  with  the  na-. 
tive  towns,  hid  in  a  forest  of  ever-verdant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees),  is 
rather  imposing.  The  houses  in  the  European  parts  of  the  town  are  spa- 
cionsy  but  inelegant,  and  built  according  to  no  known  rules  of  art.  The 
npper  story  is  a  receptacle  for  lumber,  and  the  lower,  or  ground-floor,  is 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  clumsy  furniture,  such  as  cabinet  work,  the  ill- 
finished  manufacture  of  the  country,*  after  the  Dutch  models  of  the  16th 
century,  lustres  of  painted  glass,  and  defaced  mirrors.  The  recent  extended 
connection  with  Europe  is  gradually  dispelling  this  kind  of  barbarism,  and 
the  modem  settlers  successfully  imitate  the  taste  and  fashions  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  public  edifices  are  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  The  few 
public  institutions  are :  the  orphan  chamber,  which  administers  to  the  estates 
of  all  persons  dying  intestate,  or  whose  executors  are  absent, — ^the  supreme 
college  of  justice,  consisting  of  a  president  and  two  members, — and  a 
literary  society,  instituted  in  1777,  and  renewed  during  the  temporary 
government  of  the  British.  This  society  has  publbbed  seven  Dutch  vo- 
lumes, and  two  English,  which  contain  a  few  essays  of  some  merit.  The 
administration  of  the  town,  and  the  management  of  the  police,  are  solely 
in  the  hands  of  government,  who  depute  their  authority  to  a  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates. Batavia  is,  from  its  westerly  situation  and  easy  access,  the  best 
and  most  convenient  port  in  the  island.  In  point  of  security,  however,  and 
conveniency  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  it  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  fine  harbour  of  Surabaya.  Batavia  is  even  better  known  in  Europe 
by  its  fatal  climate,  than  by  its  great  trade  and  central  situation.  The  dis- 
ease which  chiefly  proves  mortal,  is  a  fever  of  the  remittent  kind.  Dy- 
senteries are  very  rare ;  and  inflammations  of  the  liver,  which  terminate 
fatally  by  the  formation  of  matter,  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  almost 
always  the  consequence  of  long-continued  spirituous  intemperance.  The 
merchants  who  transact  business  in  the  town  during  the  day  enjoy  as  large 
a  share  of  health  as  the  European  residents  of  any  tropical  climate  what- 
ever ;  but  a  stranger  who  sleeps  for  six  or  eight  days  successively  in  the 
town,  may  certainly  reckon  on  catching  the  fever,  and  it  is  more  than  an 
equal  chance  but  he  falls  a  victim  to  this  terrible  malady.  Bataria  owes 
its  insalubrity  to  the  recession  of  the  sea  for  a  space  of  many  hundred 
yards,  by  which  an  extensive  mud  flat  is  left  uncovered,  and  to  the  injudicious 
fliasipation  of  the  waters  of  the  river  into  numerous  stagnant  canals,  poison- 
ing the  purity  of  the  air,  and  depriving  the  river  of  the  natural  impetus 
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which  would  have  kept  its  channel  clear  of  the  imparities  which  now  dmke 
its  mouth,  or  lie  putrifying  on  its  banks.  At  present,  the  salubrity  of  the 
site  has  enticed  all  respectable  persons  to  take  up  their  residence  at  WeU 
ievreden^  Konigtjdein^  or  Meisler  Corneliut^  about  6  miles  beyond  the  city, 
where  you  may  ride  for  several  miles  amidst  elegant  country-seats,  built  in 
the  English  or  Italian  style.  Few  Europeans  reside  in  Batavia,  excepting 
those  who  are  directly  concerned  in  shipping. 

Madura.^  Madura,  an  island  lying  close  to  Java,  where  it  is  narrowest, 
and  seeming  to  form  a  part  of  it,  is  91^  miles  in  length,  and  about  31  in 
breadth.  The  central  region  is  a  continued  ridge  of  no  great  elevation. 
The  soil  produces  rice  in  great  abundance ;  buffidoes,  sheep,  and  bay-ealt 
are  also  exported.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1815, 
was  218,659  souls,  of  whom  6,344  were  Chinese.  The  natives  speak  a 
peculiar  language,  and  have  less  resemblance  to  the  Malays  than  most  of 
the  eastern  islanders.  The  principal  towns  are  Samanapy  Parmacossan^ 
Sancallany  and  Kamal;  and  the  chief  subordinate  isles  are  GalUon  and 
Pondi.  — 

Auihoriiies^  Journal  der  Reize  na  Java,  etc  door  S.  C.  Nederburgh, 
Amsterd.,  1805,  8vo. — Raffles*  History  of  Java,  2  vols.  4to.  Lend.,  1818. 
— Travels  by  Kienberg,  Tombe,  Dabeliardiere,  Stavorinus,  and  Roggeveen. 
— Professor  Reinwardt's  Notes  in  the  Batavian  Courant. — Asiatic  Journal. 
— Kaart  van  Eiland  Java,  1818.— Pfyffer's  Sketches. 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  TIMORIAN   CHAIN. 

Timor.]  The  large  island  of  Timor  is  situated  between  the  8tfa  and 
11th  degrees  of  southern  latitude,  and  the  123d  and  127th  of  eastern  longi- 
tude. It  is  throughout  a  hilly  country.  Its  limestone-mountains  exhibit 
sea-shells  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet ;  they  frequently  present  a  conical 
shape  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  any  volcanoes  exist  among  them.  The 
whole  island  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  valleys  are  generally 
very  narrow  with  steep  sides,  but  in  a  few  instances  open  into  plains  of 
considerable  extent.  The  rivers  are  all  small,  and  so  steep  that  none  of 
them  are  navigable  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide,  which  seldom  extends 
above  400  yards,  and  in  the  flattest  not  above  two  miles.  Delli  harbour, 
on  the  N.E.  coast,  is  well-defended  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  Cou- 
pnng  harbour,  on  the  S.W.  coast,  is  a  large  bay,  about  12  miles  wide  at 
the  month,  and  upwards  of  20  feet  deep,  formed  by  the  island  of  Semao 
to  the  S.W.  and  a  point  of  Timor  to  the  N.  It  is  entirely  open  to  the 
N.W. 

Productions.^  The  enthusiasm  of  navigators,  who  have  visited  this 
island  immediately  after  leaving  the  tiresome  shores  of  New  Holland,  has 
created  some  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of  this 
Ulund ;  yet  it  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  spot.  The  cultivation  chiefly 
consists  of  rice,  maize,  millet,  kachang,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton. 
Maize  is  the  principal  article  of  food,  but  the  natives  depend  for  a  great 
part  of  their  food  on  the  sugar  of  the  Lontar-palm,  and  the  produce 
of  the  sag'j-palm.  The  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown :  a  wooden  hoe 
and  sharp-pointed  stick  are  the  only  implements  used  in  the  hill-cultivation. 
The  average  annual  crop  of  paddy  is  70  fold.  Cocoas  and  areca  palms 
are  very  scarce ;  but  the  lontar  is  abundant,  and  small  quantities  of  sugar- 
cane are  raised.  Fish  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  article  of  subsistence^ 
as  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  natives  who  will  trust  themselves  in  a 
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CII1I06*  TIm)  bee  is  not  doDMsticated  here,  nor  indeed  In  imjr  of  the 
islaads  in  this  qnarter ;  but  the  regetation  8iipp4M^  an  infinity  of  wild 
beea.  Gold  is  fonnd  in  several  6f  the  rivers^  both  in  \tkiap%  and  grains. 
Two  of  the  most  prodnctiye  libera  are  situated  within  the  Dutch  govern^ 
meat ;  but  ihe  natives  are  superstitiously  afndd  of  taking  gold  from  these 
riversy  and  are  said  never  to  do  so  without  sacrificing  a  human  being  to  the 
river  deity.  Copper  is  said  to  abound  in  the  PhiUaran  hills,  which  aiB 
sitiiated  nter  the  centre  of  the  N^W.  side  of  the  island.  The  specimens 
wfaidi  have  been  procured  orto  large  imasseB  of  native  copper  imbedded  in 
hard  white  shining  8lone# 

IhUch  and  Poriuguete  Potsessions^^  The  Dutoh  and  Portuguese  daim 
between  then  the  entire  sovereignty  of  thb  island :  Fort  C<Micordia  being 
the  seat  of  the  govanment  of  the  fanner,  and  Delli  of  the  latter.  But  the 
power  of  both  is  so  much  decreased  at  the  present  day^  that  their  authority 
is  only  ackuowledged  by  such  of  the  Uative  chiefii  as  need  their  assistance 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  nominal  honudary  of  the 
two  goVemnEiente  cannot  be  formed  by  a  Hue  drawn  in  any  cfirection,  as 
sMDe  of  the  petty  states  near  Delli  are  undet  Dutch  protection,  while 
others,  near  Coupang,  are  under  the  Portuguese.  It  is,  however,  considered 
that  tfao  whole  of  the  country  to  the  £•  of  Delli  belongs  to  the  Portuguese ; 
and  the  idiide  of  the  S.  coast  to  the  Dutch.  Akmg  the  N.W.  coast  the 
two  governments  are  completely  mixed. 

PepmhiwnJ]     It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  po<< 

pulstidxb     The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior  and 

idong  the  S.  coast )  but  very  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  on  the  N.  coast, 

and  thiBO  oonsistmg  only  of  a  few  huts.     It  appears,  however,  the  general 

custom  of  the  kland  not  to  form  themselves  into  large  communities,     llie 

natives  are  genenJly  of  a  very  dark  eolour^  with  Mseled  busby  hair,  but 

leaa  indaning  in  appearmce  to  the  i^poaas  than  the  natives  of  Eude.  They 

M  below  the  middle  sine,  and  rather  slight  in  their  figure.  In  countenance 

they  mote  iieariy  resemble  the  South  sea  islanders  than  any  of  the  Malay 

tribee.  The  peasants  of  both  sexes  wear  a  cloth  only  wtapped  round  their 

loins  I  the  rijfBi»  generally  were  bajtu  of  silk  or  chintz,  with  five  or  six 

haadkerehids  of  difierent  colours  wtapped  loosely  round  their  heads.  Their 

omamems  chiefly  consist  of  airm^ngs  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory ;  the  women 

wear  arm  aud  aakle^rings  of  earthenware.     There  does  not  appear  to  be 

any  system  of  laws  amongst  them  ;  the  will  of  the  sovereign  being  in  all 

cases  supreme^    The  religion  of  the  island  is  pagan ;  most  of  the  princes, 

indeed,  prefer  Christianity,  but  are  entirely  guided  by  their  pagan  priests 

and  cuatottis.     Their  dei^es  are  represented  by  particular  stones  or  trees ; 

they  ttil  them  meto^  or  *  evil  spirits ;'  and  prav  to  them  to  avoid  the  evils 

they  sappeee  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  by  them.  Sacrifices  ate  common, 

and  geneffttlly  eonsist  of  bufialoes,  hogs,  sheep,  or  fowls ;  but  sometimes  a 

human  being  is  sacrificed,  ailds  until  Dutch  interference  put  a  stop  to  the 

practice,  a  titgin  was  annually  sacrificed  to  the  sharks  and  alligators  close  to 

the  town  of  CoUpang.  The  arms  at  present  in  use  are  muskets  and  spears  of 

iron  or  bamboo ;  bows  and  arrows  are  only  used  by  a  few  natives  in  the  in^ 

terior.  Obtainittg  the  head  of  an  enemy  in  battle  is  considered  the  highest  feat 

of  Arms.    The  feudal  system  seems  to  exist  throughout  the  island ;  for  every 

iHan  eapid^le  of  bearing  arms  is  obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  his  feudal  lord. 

Some  of  the  rajahs  call  themselves  the  descendants  of  caymans,  or  crocodiles^ 

and  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  such  illustrious  descent.    It  has  been 

auppeeed  that  not  less  than  40  languages  are  spoken  on  the  bland. 

V.  2  E 


^^^  .  ^rfgior  a  (Tonsiderable,  particalarly  at   Ddfi. 

^rgdej    '^  ^^  l^ne  blae  and  white  cloth,  large  pattern  chintxes, 

jlieprincipBfi'^^'^^  ^jl^  of  gaudy  patterns,  maskets,  gunpowder, 

fffi  lundkercbien,  ^^^  j^^     ^he  exports  are  principally  wax,  aandle- 

irott,  coene  '^"^'^'^^  method  of  trading  is  singular.     When  the  prows 

wood,  snd  ^^^  i^ey  land  the  articles  which  they  have  for  barter,  in 

arrive  off  the  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  beach ;  whereupon  the  natives  come  down 

^"^^^  hm^r^^ce  they  have  for  sale,  and  place  it  opposite  the  goods  from  the 

*''**  ^^^joung  to  the  articles  they  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange.     When  an 

^ffTia  considered  sufficient  by  the  native,  he  snatches  up  the  proffered 
^oodB  and  darts  off  into  the  jungle,  leaving  his  own ;  or  should  he  be  nn- 
Able  to  obtain  what  he  considers  an  adequate  offer,  he  seizes  his  own  pro- 
pertVf  and  flies  off  with  equal  haste,  never  returning  a  second  time.  The 
Aiioaal  trade  of  Coupang  alone — which  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one- 
foorth  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  island — ^has  of  late  averaged  1,200,000 
Spanish  dollars. 

RoTTi.J  Rotti  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  under  the  residency  of  Cou- 
pang, and  is  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  Timor.  It  is  about  38  miles  broad, 
and  60  long ;  and  is  at  present  divided  into  18  districts,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  as  many  rajahs,  who  can  bring  upwards  of  10,000  armed  men  into 
the  field.  This  island  is  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys ;  the  soil 
is  stony,  but  productive  ;  the  rivers  are  few  and  small.  The  productions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Timor.  The  trade  is  almost  endrely  confined  to 
the  exchange  of  palm  sugar,  with  the  Bontan  prows,  for  cotton ;  of  horses 
and  bufialoes,  with  whalers,  for  ammunition ;  and  of  bees'  wax  for  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  manufactures  with  Coupang.  The  natives  are  darker  than 
the  people  of  Celebes,  but  are  remarkable  for  having  long  black  hsdc,  whilst 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands  have  frizzled 
hair.  Their  features  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  India 
than  to  those  of  the  eastern  islands.  They  are  esteemed  a  mild-tempered 
people.  Their  religion,  customs,  and  belief  in  auguries,  are,  in  most  res- 
pects, the  same  as  those  of  the  Timorese  ;  but  the  natives  of  the  two  islands 
do  not  understand  each  other's  dialects.  The  slave  trade  was  formerly 
carried  to  a  great  length  on  this  island :  several  hundred  slaves  being  an- 
nually exported  to  Batavia,  Amboyna,  and  other  Dutch  setUemoits. 

Savu.]  Savu  b  a  small  island,  and,  according  to  some,  the  name  of 
two  small  islands,  lying  about  60  miles  due  W.  of  the  N.  part  of  RottL 
They  are  hilly  throughout,  but  fertile.  The  natives  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Timorese,  but  are  of  a  fiercer  disposition. 

Sandal- WOOD  Island.]  The  large  bland  called,  from  its  produce,  by 
the  Dutch,  SandaLbosche  or  *  Sandal-wood '  Island,  has,  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage the  name  of  Poolo  Tdunnana^  which  has  the  same  import,  but,  by 
the  natives  is  called  Sumba,  It  was  formerly  under  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch,  but  about  30  years  ago  the  natives  threw  off  their  allegiance  in 
consequence  of  the  Dutch  persbting  to  cut  sandal-wood,  and  the  natives 
having  a  belief  that  for  every  tree  of  it  which  b  cut  down  some  one  of 
their  number  will  be  deprived  of  life ;  or,  according  to  Hogendorp*s  account 
of  the  matter,  supposing  that  these  trees  are  the  present  abodes  of  the  souls 
of  their  ancestors.  The  bland  is  rather  low  in  its  appearance  from  the 
sea ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  hill  on  it.  The  natives  are  said 
to  be  extremely  savage,  daring,  and  treacherous. 

SoLOR,  ^rc]     The  chain  of  blauds  to  the  W.  of  Timor  b  double.  We 
iiave  followed  the  southern  range,  and  are  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
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"«,  in  genera],  lai^r  and  closer  togethen     Leaying  the 

<;  count  four  islands  extending  in  a  westerly  direction, 

*r  or  Alao^  Lombetf  and  SelraOf  all  inhabited  by 

t  Ses,  bearing  a  strong  external  resemblance  to  those 

X-  f  Solor  is  divided  from  Selrao  by  a  small  strait. 

»  ^  into  two  classes :  the  mountaineers,  who  are, 

•  ^        ^  ravage,— end  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who 

^  ^«»    4  *:ribe,  and  are  frequently  employed  by  the 

'^  ^  •  y  on  some  trade  with  Conpang,  Macassar, 

expert  fishermen.    Their  religion  is  Mabommedan ; 
.  coast  have  been  led  to  profess  Christianity  by  the  influence 
tbugnese. 
^fufe.]     The  island  of  Ende,  or  Floru,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Timor ; 
bat  ss  the  only  European  establishment  upon  it,  that  of  LannUtdea,  belongs 
to  die  Portuguese,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  slender.     It  appears  from  the 
Res  to  be  very  billy  in  all  parts,  and  on  the  S.  coast  there  are  several  vol- 
canic mountains  of  great  height.     The  natives  live  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
except  at  the  £.  end ;  the  sea-coast  and  ports  to  the  westward  are  occu- 
pied by  colonies  from  Sumbawa  and  Celebes.    The  natives  more  resemble 
the  Papuans  than  the  Timorese.     They  form  a  number  of  petty  states, 
which  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves, 
for  whom,  till  at  least  of  late,  they  always  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  coast. 
In  this  island,  as  in  Timor,  there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  local  languages. 


CHAP.  VIII.— SUMATRA  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

Sumatra  is  a  very  lai^,  but  imperfectly  known,  island,  situated  between 
5*  3'  S.  lat.  and  5**  4(K  N.  lat. ;  the  equator  dividing  it  into  almost  equal 
parts.  It  is  1,050  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  200  in  breadth ;  with 
a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  separated  from  Malacca  by 
the  strait  of  that  name ;  from  Borneo  by  the  strait  of  Koremata ;  and  from 
Jara  by  the  strait  of  Sunda.  Its  northern  point  stretches  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  its  S.  W.  coast  is  exposed  to  the  Great  Indian  ocean.  Crawfnrd 
estimated  its  superficial  area  at  130,000  B.  square  miles.  Among  the  eastern 
people  generally  this  island  is  known  by  the  names  of  Puh  Purichv^  and 
Indaloi ;  the  origin  of  the  term  Sumatra  is  quite  uncertain.  By  Marco 
Polo  it  is  called  Java  Minor  ;  and,  by  the  Javanese,  '  the  land  of  Palem- 
bang.'  By  a  recent  treaty,  the  British  government  ceded  their  possessions 
in  this  island  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange  .for  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 

Physical  Features.^  This  island  is  surpassed  by  few  in  the  beautiful 
indulgences  of  nature.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent ;  the  ranges,  in  many  parts,  being  double  and  treble,  yet  their  altitude 
is  not  sufficient  to  occasion  their  being  covered  with  snow  during  any  part 
of  the  year.  The  highest  point  in  the  central  chain  is  Mount  Ophir^  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  13,424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  number  of 
the  mountains  are  volcanic  Between  these  ridges  are  extensive  plains, 
considerably  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  maritime  lands.  In  these 
the  air  is  cool ;  and,  from  this  advantage,  they  are  esteemed  the  most 
eligible  portion  of  the  country,  are  the  best  inhabited,  and  the  most  cleared 
from  woods,  which  elsewhere,  in  general,  cover  both  hills  and  valleys  with 
an  eternal  shade.  The  western  coast  of  Sumatra  is  well  supplied  with 
rirera,  but  they  are,  in  general,  too  shallow  and  rapid  for  the  puqKise 
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of .nftyigatkm.  Om  ike  N.E.  CMtt,  the  mountiiin  beiag  at  a  gieeler  diefenMe 
from  the  8CB9  theriFen  attain  a  greater  magnituile  of  fokune.  The  laff;ee( 
on  the  weitem  coast  are  the  Kalaun^  the  Imdrapura^  the  Tabatfomg^  and 
Sinkdf  which  are  all  inferior  to  the  Palembatigj  die  Jambee^  the  Judragiri, 
and  the  Siak  of  the  £.  coast.  Mr  Anderson  nade  an  exact  eorresr  oi 
part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Snmat^^  which  mntt  he  of  nee  to  those  who  nari- 
gate  those  seas ;  he  ascended  also  seveni  of  the  rivers ;  and  uhjniaed  iafor* 
mation  of  a  laige  lake,  mentioned  by  Marsden,  in  the  inteiier.  It  is  s day's 
sail  across  with  a  good  hreese.  The  borders  of  it  ere  in  a  high  aaata  o£ 
cultivation.  Boats,  some  of  them  having  50  men  on  hoeni,  aavigale  tba 
lake.  They  are  mostly  pirates^  plundering  each  other,  and  canyii^  off 
children,  whom  they  sell  for  slaves.  There  b  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
this  lake  where  the  edible  birds'  nests  are  fbond,  that  am  ia  snch  zafaest  in 
the  Chinese  market. 

Produoium9,2  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  oeuaiiy  aitaatcd 
iamiediately  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  covered  with  deep  aUnvial 
soil,  most  be  luxuriantly  fertile ;  but  tbeenoimons  size  to  which  asany  of 
its  productions  arrive  is  almost  incredible.  We  should  look  in  vain  in  ex* 
tra^ropical  climates  for  any  single  flower  measnring  throe  feet  in  diameter, 
like  that  of  the  parasitical  RajgUsia  ;  or  for  a  tuberose  edible  root  weighing 
4001bs.;  or  for  melons,  pumkins,  and  other  species  of  the  cnaurlnsa* 
ceous  family,  equal  to  half  that  weight ;  or  for  a  6hell*€sh,  one  of  which 
might  sup  24i  men.  The  choicest  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits,  are  every  wheia 
found,  many  of  them  demanding  no  labour  of  cultivation  whatever.  The 
villages  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant  groves  and  plantations 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  betel-nut,  bananas,  jacks,  dorians,  mangosteens,  gnavas, 
mangoes,  pomegranates,  pine«apples,  cashen-apples,  tamarinds,  the  bread- 
fimit,  several  varieties  of  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  pcedng 
#r  plantain ;  while  the  air  ]b  icented  with  the  sweetest  perfumes  frem  ionii- 
auBoable  flowevB.— Among  the  prodnctions  of  thb  ishindmay  be  menfttoned 
the  camphor-tiee,  which  naturally  orodaoes  camphor  in  a  concrete  state, 
indigo,  bianl-wood,  pepper,  benzoin,  coffee,  cassia,  and  cotton.  The  total 
aamud  prodnee  of  pepper  has  been  joughly  estiinated  at  45,000^)00  of 
pounds.  The-nutmegand  clove  have  been  introduoed  with  great  sneoess 
at  Bencoolen.  The  silk-cotton  is  among  the  most  remarkabk)  ef  the 
8iunatran  vegetables.  ''  It  grows,"  says  Marsdea,  "  ia  pods  from  four  to  six 
inches  long^  which  burst  open  when  ripe.  The  seeds  entirely  resemble  the 
black  pepper,  hoi  ane  without  taste.  The  tree  is  remarkaUe,  from  the 
blanches  growing  out  perfectly  stcaigfat  and  horiaontal,  and  b^ng  always 
three,  forming  equal  angles  at  the  same  height :  the  dimiavtiTe  siMSOts  lika^ 
wise  grow  flat,  and  ike  several  gradations  of  branches  observe  the  same 
Fogidarity  to  the  top.  Some  travellers  have  called  it  the  umhreUa^tree^ 
httt  the  piece  of  fnmknre  called  a  dumb  waiter  exhibits  a  more  striking 
picture  of  it.**  Thiscetton  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  other  pari* 
pose  than  the  stafling  of  pillows,  sinee  it  is  ss^osed  to  be  too  brittle  for 
the  parposes  of  manufacture ;  but  Mamden  is  of  opinion  thai  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  properly  tried.  In  the  ferasts  are  found  the  cabbage-lree^ 
ebony,  pine,  sandal,  die  aloe,  the  teak,  the  maaehineel,  iron  wood,  and  the 
hattyan<'trec. 

Anwuds,']  Man  alone  seems  here  to  degenerate,  while  other  animals  oh* 
tain  their  largest  size.  The  elephants  are  equal  in  magnitude  to  ^use  of 
Ceylon;  and  the  tiger,  the  rhinocenos,  and  the  buffalo,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  continent.  Tiie  tigers  are  of  gjneat  sisse,  and  are  very  numeroosfi 
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bat,  from  a  fntpentitious  idea  that  they  are  ammatad  by  ibo  MWlia  •f  de- 
parted heroesy  tbe  natiTes  can  scarcely  be  brongfat  to  kill  diem.  The  orang- 
outang is  «  native  of  Sumatra,  and  several  other  species  of  Simics.  Tbe  riven 
are  infested  wi^  alligators,  to  which  Marsden  seems  inclined  to  attrilMite 
the  povrers  of  fascination.  These  alligators  are  also  protected  by  an  idea  of 
their  sanctity.  The  hog-deer,  an  animal  rather  larger  than  a  rabbit,  yields 
tbe  bezoar,  a  sabstance  to  which  have  been  attributed  many  niedicinal  vir- 
tues. The  baffaloes  are  fuller,  says  Mr  Anderson,  than  any  bollock  I  ever 
flaw  in  Smithfidd  market ;  and — ^to  descend  In  the  scale  of  bebigB— the 
common  domestic  fowl  grows  so  large,  that,  standing  on  the  groand^  it  can 
pick  crumbs  from  an  eating-table.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  huge 
bippopotamus  exists  in  the  rivers  of  Sumatra.  Red  ants,  leeches,  and  mns- 
qaitoes,  form  disagreeiMe  annoyances  in  this  eonntry. 

MineraU,']  Gold  is  procured  in  the  central  parts  of  the  iskMidl  It  is 
ftsserted,  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  ounces  of  this  metal  have  been  an- 
nually received  at  Padang  alone.  Silver  is  not  known.  Tin  is  a  very  eon- 
siderable  article  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  procured,  but  not  in  large 
qoaatities.     Sulphur  and  yellow  arsenic  are  articles  of  traffic. 

PopulaiionJ2    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  rather  below  the  middle 

size ;  their  limbs  are  generally  slight,  but  well-shaped,  and  pailieularly 

small  about  the  wrists  and  ancles.     The  women  follow  the  preposterous 

custooi  of  flattening  the  noses  and  compressing  the  skulls  of  children  newly 

bom,  and  also  pull  out  the  ears  to  make  them  stand  at  right  angles  with 

tbe  bead.     The  males  destroy  their  beards,  and  keep  dmr  chins  remariai- 

bly  smooth.     Tlieir  complexion  is  properly  yellow,  wanting  the  red  tinge 

that  eoQstitotes  a  tawny  or  copper  colour.     The  females  of  tbe  upper 

classes,  net  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  approach  to  a  degree  of  iaimeas. 

Pereons  of  superior  rank  enooarage  the  growth  of  theur  InBd-aails  to  aa 

extraordinary  length ;  the  hands  of  the  natives  in  general^  and  even  of  the 

half-breed,  are  always  cold.     The  inland  natives  are  superior  in  strength 

and  sice  te  the  Malays  of  the  coast,  and  possess  also  fiiirer  complexions. 

Among  the  hills  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  monstrous  wens  or  goitres 

on  tbe  thrcMt.     Belli  sexes  have  the  extraordinary  custom  of  filinjg  and 

^fisfigaiiog  their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  white  and  beautiful  from  llie 

simj^ieity  4»f  their  food.     Many,  paitioulariy  the  women  of  liie  Lampong 

country,  have  their  teeth  rubbed  dowa  even  with  their  gums  ;  others  have 

them  fanned  mto  points  like  equilaterd  triangles,  while  some  file  off  no 

more  thai$  llie  -outer  extremity,  and  then  blacken  them  with  the  enpyrea- 

matie  o9  of  the  ooooa-aut  shell.   The  great  men  set  their  teeth  in  gold,  by 

casing  with  a  plate  of  that  metal  imder  the  row  <;  which  ornament,  eoa- 

trastsd  with  the  blaek  dye,  has  by  eandle-light  a  very  splendid  effect. 

Sonetnoas  it  is  indented  to  ^e  shape  of  their  teeth,  but  more  usually  it  is 

qnite  plain,  aacl  it  is  not  removed  either  to  sleep  or  eat.     The  original 

dotbing  of  the  Sumatraas  is  the  same  with  that  found  by  nav4gBtor8  among 

the  Soatfa-sea  islands,  and  ia  Europe  generally  ci^ed  Otaheitean  dotlu 

It  is  still  used  among  the  Rejangs  as  dieur  working  dress,  bat  the  country 

people  DOW  ia  a  freat  measure  conform  to  the  costume  of  the  Malays. 

Manners  und  CuiiomsiJ  The  dusuna^  or  villages  of  Hhe  Sumatrans— -for 
tbe  inhaifitaatsare  so  few  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  towns, 
•rs  always  situated  an  the  hanks  of  a  river  or  lake,  for  the  convenience  of 
l»tbing  and  of  transporting  goods.  The  buildings  are  of  wood  and  bara- 
l>oos,  covered  with  palm-leaves.  The  fnimes  of  the  bouses  rest  on  stout 
wooden  pillars  about  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  are  ascended  to  by  a  piec' 
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of  iMunboo  cut  into  notcbes.     Detached  botldmgt  ia  the  conntiy  are  taised 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  secure  against  tigers.     The  fiir- 
niture  is  extremely  simple,  and  neither  knires  or  forks  are  required,  as  in 
eating  they  take  up  the  rice  and  other  victuals  between  their  fingem  and 
thumb.    The  native  Sumatran  of  the  interior  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  Malay  of  the  coast,  being  mild,  peaceable,  and  forbearing,  unless  roased 
by  violent  provocation.     He  is  also  temperate  and  sober ;  his  diet  bein^ 
mostly  vegetable,  and  his  only  beverage  water.     Their  hospitality  is  great 
and  their  manners   simple ;  and  they  are  in  general,  except  among  the 
chiefs,  devoid  of  the  Malay  cunning  and  chicane.     On  the  other  hand,  tbey 
are  litigious,  indolent,  addicted  to  gaming,  dishonest  in  their  dealings  vrith 
strangerB,  which  they  do  not  consider  as  any  moral  defect,  regardless  of 
truth,  mean,  and  servile ;  and,  although  cleanly  in  their  persons,  filth  j'  in 
their  apparel,  which  they  never  wash. 

CannibalismJ2     The  Battas  practise  cannibalism  in   the  punishment 
awarded  to  particular  crimes.     This  fact  is  established  by  abundant  and 
unquestionable  evidence.     The  following  account  of  this  horrible  custom 
is  extracted  from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles :'  "  A  man  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  very  common  crime,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
eaten,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land :  this  took  place  dose  to  Tappa- 
nooly.     The  resident  was  invited  to  attend :  he  declined,  but  his  assistant 
and  a  native  officer  were  present.   As  soon  as  they  reached  the  spot>  they 
found  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  and  the  criminal   tied  to  a  tree,  with 
his  hands  extended.     The  minister  of  justice — who  was  himself  a  chief  of 
some  rank — ^tben  came  forward  with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he 
brandished  as  he  approached  the  victim.     He  was  followed  by  a  man 
carrying  a  dish,  in  which  was  a  preparation  or  condiment,  composed  of 
limes,  chillis,  and  salt,  called  by  the  Malays  sambuL     He  then  called 
aloud  for  the  injured  husband,  and  demanded  what  part  he  chose ;  he  re- 
plied the  right  ear,  which  was  immediately  cut  off  with  one  stroke,  and 
delivered  to  the  party,  who,  turning  round  to  the  man  behind,  deliberately 
dipped  it  into  the  sambul  and  devoured  it ;  the  rest  of  the  party  then  fell 
upon  the  body,  each  taking  and  eating  the  part  most  to  his  liking.     After 
they  had  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  flesh,  one  man  atabbed  him  to 
the  heart ;  but  this  was  rather  out  of  compliment  to  the  foreign  visitois, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  the  custom  to  give  the  coup  de  grace.     It  was  with 
a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  regarding  the  Battas  that  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Tappanooly,  with  a  determination  to  satisfy  my  mind  most  fully  in  every 
thing  concerning  cannibalism.     I  had  previously  set  on  foot  extensive  in- 
quiries, and  so  managed  matten  as  to  concentrate  the  information,  and  to 
bring  the  point  within  a  narrow  compass.     You  shall  now  hear  the  result ; 
hut  before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  have  a  little  more  patience 
than  you  had  with  Mr  Mariner.     I  recollect  then,  when  you  came  to  tlie 
story  of  eating  the  aunt,  yon  threw  the  book  down.     Now  I  can  assure 
your  grace  that  I  have  ten  times  more  to  report,  and  you  must  believe  me. 
I  have  said  the  Battas  are  not  a  bad  people,  and  I  still  think  so,  notwith- 
standing they  eat  one  another,  and  relish  the  flesh  of  a  man  better  than 
that  of  an  ox  or  a  pig.     You  must  merely  consider  that  I  am  giving  you 
an  account  of  a  novel  state  of  society.     The  Battas  are  not  savages,  for 
they  write  and  read,  and  think  full  as  much,  and  more  than  those  who  are 
brought  up  at  our  Lancasterian  and  national  schools.     They  have  also 
codes  of  laws  of  great  antiquity ;  and  it  is  from  a  regard  for  these  laws, 
and  a  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  eat  each 
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Other ;  the  law  declares  that  for  certain  crimesy  four  in  number,  the  crimi- 
nals shall  be  eaten  alive.     The  same  law  declares  also,  that  in  great  wara, 
that  is  to  say,  one  district  with  another,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  eat  the 
prisoners,  whether  taken  alive,  dead,  or  in  their  graves.     In  the  four  great 
cases  of  crimes  the  criminal  is  also  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.     When  the  evidence  is  heard,  sentence  is  pronounced,  and 
the  chiefs  drink  a  dram  each,  which  last  ceremony  is  equivalent  to  signing 
and  sealing  with  us.     Two  or  three  days  then  elapse  to  give  time  for  as- 
sembling the  people,  and  in  cases  of  adultery  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect,  unless  the  relations  of  the  wife  appear  and  partake  of 
the  feast.     The  prisoner  is  then  brought  forward  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  fi^ed  to  a  stake  with  his  hands  extended.     The  husband,  or  party  in- 
jured, comes  up  and  takes  the  first  choice,  generally  the  ears ;  the  rest 
then,  according  to  their  rank,  take  the  choice  pieces,  each  helping  himself 
according  to  his  likuig.     After  all  have  partaken,  the  chief  person  goes  up 
and  cuts  off  the  head,  which  he  carries  home  as  a  trophy.     The  bead  is 
hung  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  brains  are  carefully  preserved  in  a 
bottle  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft,  &c.     In  devouring  the  flesh,  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  and  sometimes  grilled,  but  it  must  be  eaten  upon 
the  spot.   Limes,  salt,  and  pepper,  are  always  in  readiness,  and  they  some- 
times eat  rice  with  the  flesh,  but  never  diink  toddy  or  spirits ;  many  carry 
bamboos  with  them,  and  filling  them  with  blood  drink  it  off.    The  assem- 
bly consists  of  men  alone,  as  the  flesh  of  jnan  is  prohibited  to  the  females : 
it  is  said,  however,  that  they  get  a  bit  by  stealth  now  and  then.     I  am 
assured,  and  really  do  believe,  that  many  of  the  people  prefer  human  flesh 
to  any  other ;  but  notwithstanding  this  penchant  they  never  indulge  the 
appetite  except  on  lawful  occasions.     The  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  are  the  delicacies  of  epicures  I     On  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  continuance  of  such  extraordinary  practices,  I  was  told  that 
fonnerly  it  was  usual  for  the  people  to  eat  their  parents  when  they  were 
too  old  for  work.    The  old  people  selected  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  quietly  siwpended  themselves  by  their  hands,  while  their  children  and 
neighbours,  forming  a  circle,  danced  round  them,  crying  out,  *  When  the 
fmit  is  ripe,  then  it  will  fall  V     This  practice  took  place  during  the  season 
of  limes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were  plentiful ;  and  as  soon  as  the  victims 
became  fatigued  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they  fell  down,  when  all 
hands  cut  them  up,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  of  them.    This  practice,  how- 
ever, of  eating  the  old  people  has  been  abandoned,  and  thus  a  step  in  civi- 
lization has  been  attained,  and  therefore  there  are  hopes  of  future  improve- 
ment.   This  state  of  society  you  will  admit  to  be  very  peculiar.     It  is 
calculated  that  certainly  not  less  than  from  60  to  100  Battas  are  thus 
eaten  in  a  year  in  times  of  peace." 

Languages.']  The  Malays  of  Sumatra  use  the  Arabic  character,  and 
have  intermixed  their  language  with  the  Batta,  Arabic,  and  Portuguese. 
The  other  principal  languages  of  Sumatra,  are  the  Batta^  the  Bejangy  and 
the  Lampong;  the  difference  between  these  languages,  however,  is  chiefly 
marked  by  their  being  expressed  in  distinct  written  characters. 

lieligion,']  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Rejangs,  the  Sumatran  race  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  is  now  scarcely  to  be  traced.  At  present 
tbey  seem  to  have  no  object  of  worship  whatever,  unless  it  be  a  species 
of  genii  which  they  call  orangalus.  The  superstition  which  has  the  strongest 
iivfluence  on  their  minds  is  that  which  leads  them  to  venerate,  almost  to  the 
point  of  worshipping,  tlie  tombs  and  remains  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 
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0f  ibe  kkiid  hj  the  iitot  Site,  smI  on  ifae  Wl  bf 
rior  of  this  dtriisoB  »  lAhabiied  hf  the  BrtlH: — Tht  fi 
andent  emfm  of  BtmangkabaUj 
and  Andragiri,  on  tbo  E.  coossy — in  the 
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and  oihttBf  with  the  kingdom  of  ImJropoorm, 
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PulembangJ}  The  kingdon  of 
nntire  states  of  Sumatra  holds  the  fim 
island  to  the  southward  of  the  equator  which 
Intitndes  of  2*  and  ^  W*  It  Is  homded  on  the  K 
(if  Banca ;  on  the  S.  bjr  the  Lampooog  eoontry ;  on  the  W. 
the  ranges  of  mountains  which  separate  the 
and  its  dependencies ;  and  on  the  N«W«  its  fimiii  ndjoin  the 
the  sultan  of  Jambec.  The  principal  rirery  which  is  called  the 
and  upon  which  the  town  of  PaUemang  is  situated,  r^m  tfarongfa  the 
wholo  extent  of  the  country  in  a  general  direction  froB  S.W.  to  K.£^ 
hating  its  source  in  the  range  of  hills  near  to  Beneoolen.  With  this  river 
all  the  others  belonging  to  the  district  hare  conflnence,  and  the  aecmoo- 
Inted  waters  are  disembogued  into  the  straits  of  Banca  h^  Ibnr  fiiliieffCDt 
ifionthi.  The  Soensattg  branch  affords  the  easiest  coauaimicasion  with 
the  town  of  Palembang,  which,  however,  owing  to  die  winding  conrae  of 
the  rirer,  is  about  70  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  indeed 
ac(!etsible  on  the  north  and  eastern  sides  only  by  means  of  these  arms  of 
the  Moosee,  for  the  whole  coast  of  Sumatra,  along  the  stmts  of  Bancs, 
presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  low  flat  of  interminable  swamps  and 
jungles.  The  Soensang  arm  is  navigable  to  Palembeng  by  Tessels  of  the 
largest  burden.  In  some  parts  it  is  narrow ;  but  in  genersl  it  is  of  a  noble 
breadth,  llie  river  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  much  mfestted  with 
alUgators ;  which  are  so  daring  and  voracious  as  frequently  to  carry  off 
the  paddlers  from  the  parUjallangs  or  canoes  which  navigate  the  stream. 
The  town  of  Palembang  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  river^  which  is  here 
1200  feet  in  breadth.  Some  of  the  houses  are  erected  upon  large  rafts  of 
timber  anchored  near  the  banks,  and  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide ; 
behind  these  are  houses  built  upon  piles  of  timber,  and  which  at  high 
water  become  insulated  ;  at  the  back  of  these  again  a  third  row  of  houses 
built  on  the  land  presents  itself.  The  palace  of  the  sultan  is  a  magnificent 
structure  built  of  brick,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  walL  The  houses  of 
the  principal  chiefs  are  commodious  and  comfortable.  Not  more  than  three 
or  four  houses  hsve  communication  with  one  another  except  by  boats ;  this 
ariangement  proceeds  more  from  the  aquatic  habits  and  inclinations  of  the 
people  thUu  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  town  extends  at  least 
3  miles  along  each  bdnk,  aud  contains  a  population  of  about  25,000  souls, 
including  about  1000  Arabs  and  Chinese.  The  foreign  trade  from  the 
town  is  carried  on  with  Jsva,  Malacca,  Banca,  Penang,  Lingen,  Rhio,  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo.  Two  large  Chinese  junks  arrive  with  the 
N.W.  monsoon  in  January,  and  depart  with  the  S.£.  monsoon  in  August, 
llie  principal  impoi-ts  are  Woollen  cloth,  English  chintzes,  and  coloured 
cottons,  Bengal  and  Madras  piece-goods,  copper,  cutlery,  teas,  drugs. 
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silks,   rankeeiWy  wfihmvmny  and  sail.     Tbe  exports  oonskt  of  abowt 
1 5,000  pecola  of  pepper*  of  1 33^  lbs.  eftch,  aimaally>  vmlnod  at  46,(MM)  dollm, 
of  cotton,  wax,  dragon's-blood,  benzoin,  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  edible*nests. 
The  annual  export  of  cotton  b  aboat  4000  peculs,  wbicb  is  sold  raw,  and 
imported  at  from  2  to  4  dollars  per  peeal.     Tbe  snltao  receives  a  certain 
Bam  Irom  every  vessel  or  prow  entering  the  port  of  Falembaag  according 
to  its  neasnremenl ;  a  krge  Chinese  jnak  paying  abont  1500  dollars, — a 
Siamese  junk,  which  seldom  exceeds  80  tons  burden,  about  75  dollars. 
Tbe  jarisdiction  of  the  port  is  vested  in  a  chief  appointed  by  the  saltan, 
called   the  shahundara  /  that  of  the  town  by  a  chief  called,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  the  palchy  assisted  by  olher  ohiefe  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  im- 
portance*    Before  execution  every  sentence   must  be  ssbmilted  to  the 
sol  tan.     Murder  is  commutable  by  fioe*     The  chiefs  hold  by  grant  from 
the  sultan  their  seignorial  property  and  authority  in  their  desas  or  pro* 
Tinees  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  attendance  on  their 
lord-Bopenor  in  the  capital.     The  principal  chiefs  or  pangerattgSf  ans 
generally  allied  by  blood  to  the  royal  family ;  the  mdtUrUs  or  inferior 
chiefs  are  taken  from  any  class  of  the  people  at  the  sultan's  pleasure* 
Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Malays,  are  found  in  this  clsss.     The  lura*  or  head* 
nea  of  tbe  villages  are  generally  elected  by  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
but  their  choice  must  be  ratified  by  tbe  sultan.   The  revenue  of  the  suitaa 
cannot  he  precisely  estimated  ;  the  island  of  Banea  yielded  him  some  yean 
age  150,000  dollari  annuaUy  cm  the  sale  of  tin*-^From  tbe  neoord  of  the 
number  of  men  roistered  for  feudal  sernces,  a  roagh  compatation  would 
suggest  that  tfaene  are  75,000  souls   scattered  over  its  provinces,  and 
25,000  in  the  town  ctf  Palembang,  aaaking  a  total  populaliea  of  lOO^OOO 
sooU.     Thfxm  is  a  description  of  wild  people  in  the  iateiior  of  the  Palem« 
bang  dominions  who  refuse  all  intercoforse  with  die  surrouading  popula* 
tion,  and  are  called  Orang  Kubri ;  they  are  a  harmless  and  timid  iace«r-*- 
The  districts  and  provinces  which  coastitute  tbe  suitaa  of  Pdewbang's 
dominions  derive  their  names  from  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  thuoi^ih 
then.   The  most  valoshle  of  these  is  thst  at  the  head  of  tfas  river  Moosee, 
called ^inoit  Moosti,   The  other  provinces  are;  Mooste^  l^matang^  Ogan^ 
Rembang  Qgaa,  Ke&da,  aad  Kamareef^ — Tlie  island  of  Banpa^  Ajff  tjm 
coast,  is  ISO  miles  by  45  in  breadth.     It  belos^  to  tUs  state. 

Bencoolen.']     The  ancient  Dutch  colony  of  Bencoolen  is  skualied  on 

the  westem  coast  of  Samatra,  at  the  embochure  of  a  ssssll  river  which 

discharges  itself  into  a  bay  inclosing  tbe  isle  of  B^Us.     Its  geographifiil 

position  is  in  3''  49'  S.  lat.  and  102°  17'  £.  long.    The  Englieh  established 

themselves  at  Bencoolen  in  1685  after  their  expulsion  from  Batavia,  and 

built  Fort  York  in  1690,  and  Fort  Marlborough  in  1719.     It  then  passed 

mto  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it  was  retaken  in  the  early 

part  of  the  late  war,  but  to  whom  we  have  restored  it  in  exchange  for 

their  possessions  in  Malacca.     The  situation  of  the  town  is  agreeable ;  tbe 

Europeans  occupy  well-built  houses ;  but  the  Chinese  quarter — as  it  is 

called — ^is  a  wretched  assemblage  of  hats,  inhabited  by  600  or  700  viigap 

bonds.     The  climate  is  very  bad ;  the  beat  varies  from  76"  to  82'' ;  and  the 

Snmd  is  considered  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  health.     The  most  valuable 

production  of  this  colimy  is  spices.     The  spice-plantations  were   oaly 

formed  here  in  1804,  yet  they  now  yield  from  50,000  to  60,000  pounds 

of  nutmegs,   12^000  to  15,000  pounds  of  mace,  and  15,000  to  18,000 

pounds  of  cloves.     The  culture  of  pepper  is  declining,  but  that  of  cc^fee 

and  sugar  is  on  the  increase.     Indigo  and  cotton  appear  to  thrive  well»  but 
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are  not  exteoBively  cultivated ;  rice  and  salt  are  imported.  The  smroand* 
ing  country  is  goTemed  by  three  native  chiefs,  each  of  ^em  presides  over 
a  campong  or  village ;  but  in  all  cases  of  importance  the  Datch  antfaorities 
interfere  with  and  control  the  native  administration.  The  total  population 
of  Bencoolen,  from  Indrapoora  on  the  N.  to  Croe  on  the  S.,  is  estimated 
by  M.  Namis,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  ^  Batavian  Memoirs,'  at  80,000 
souls,  of  whom  about  J  2,000  reside  in  Marlborough  and  its  enriroos. 
These  latter  consist  of  Europeans,  Javanese, 'Bengalese,  Chinese,  and 
Malays. 

Menangkaboo^  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
nangkaboo,  the  capital  of  which  is  called  Pangarooyoong.  The  inliabi- 
tants  are  all  Mahommedans ;  and  the  sultan's  power  is  chiefly  founded  on 
the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  sort  of  Mahommedan 
pontiff. 

Camparr\     Campar  is  an  ancient  Malayan  state  on  the  £•  coast  of 
Sumatra,  between  the  rivers  Siak  and  Daneer,     Hie  mouth  of  the  Oixm* 
par  river  is  situated  in  about  O*  38^  N.  lat.  and  102^  51'  E.  long. ;  and 
extends,  in  a  southerly  direction,  a  short  distance  inland,  and  then  branciies 
off  to  the  right  and  left.     The  country  on  the  left  branch  of  the  river  is 
called  Campar  Kiri^  and  that  on  the  right  Campar  Kanan.     For  12  or 
14  days'  journey  up  each  branch,  the  country  is  low  and  flat ;  the  banlcs 
on  both  sides  are  studded  with  villages.     The  principal  productions  are 
rice,  cocoa,  betel  nuts,  gambier,  sugar-cane,  and  rattans.     A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  betwixt  the  people  of  Campar  and  the  interior,  and  with 
Singapore.     The  latter  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays,  there 
being  no  Chinese  settlers  here.     Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  export. 
It  appears  to  be  brought  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  interior  to 
Campar  on  men's  heads :  perhaps  from  Menangkaboo  and  the  lAmapmlah 
country. 

iVato/.]  Natal  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Sumatra,  in  0"  IS'  N. 
lat.  and  0*^  99^  5^  E.  long.  The  natives  of  this  district  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  the  Sumatran  tribes  :  they  are  colonists 
from  Acheen  and  Menangkaboo.  The  English  have  had  a  settlement  here 
since  1772.  Gold  dust,  which  is  of  very  fine  quality,  is  the  principal  article 
of  export ;  camphor,  opium,  gums,  china-ware,  and  cutlery,  are  the  prin- 
cipal imports.     Rice  is  imported  from  Nias. 

Acheen,']  The  kingdom  of  Acheen  forms  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Su- 
matra. It  formerly  reached  as  far  N.  as  Indrapoora  on  the  W.  coast,  but 
now  extends  no  farther  than  40  or  50  miles  along  the  eastern  and  western 
shore  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  form  three  tribes,  called  AUaSy 
Reeah^  and  Carrou,  The  Acheneese  are  darker  coloured  and  stouter  than 
the  other  Sumatrans.  They  have  also  a  greater  portion  of  sagacity  and 
industry.  They  profess  Mabommedanism.  The  capital,  Acheen,  is  situ- 
ated upon  a  river,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Cor  mandet. 
-  The  Batta  Coxintrtf,']  The  country  of  the  Battas  comprehends  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Deirak  and  Papa,  to  the  S.  of  the  plun  of 
Acheen.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Passamman  and  the  independent 
district  of  Am  ;  the  northern  extremity  reaches  the  Sinkel  river,  and  the 
southern  extends  to  Tabooyang. 

Island  of  PtrLO  Nias.]  The  island  of  Pulo  Nias  is  the  largest  of 
that  chain  of  islands  which  skirt  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra  ;^  and  is  at 
the  same  time  die  most  populous  and  best  calttvated.  It  is  about  70  miles 
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in  length,  Btretdung  from  S.E.  to  N.W.     Its  snrflBce  is  for  the  most  [>ait 
hiUy  bat  net  momitamoiis ;  it  possesses  several  rivers  of  considerable  size, 
whose  qualloes  or  months  afford  entrance  to  the  vessels  and  boats  used  by 
the  oadves.     There  are  several  good  harbours  both  at  the  northern  and 
soatbera  end  of  the  island,  and  there  is  anchorage  for  ships  almost  all 
along  the  eastern  coast.     The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  highly 
pleasing ;  the  dark  sombre  hue  of  undisturbed  forest  is  nowhere  to  be  dis- 
corered ;  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  well-cultivated,  and  the 
high  grounds  generally  present  clumps  of  trees  marking  the  sites  of  the 
fillages.     The  soil  is  one  of  peculiar  fertility,  and  even  on  the  declivities 
of  the  hills  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  and  potatoes.     The  popula- 
tion is  very  considerable  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  island,  being 
snpposed  to  exceed  200,000  souls.    The  natives  are  an  active  athletic  race, 
abont  the  middle  statins,  (lur  as  Asiatics,  and  with  much  finer  features  than 
the  Malaya.     The  nose  is  prominent,  and  has  somewhat  of  the  Grecian 
itniightness ;  the  eye  is  peculiarly  fine  and  full.  The  women  are  considered 
the  beauties  of  the  Eastern  Ardiipelago,  ranking  in  this  respect  with  the 
women  of  Sulo.     Their  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  in  general  of 
lai]ge  size.     The  entrance  is  by  a  trap-door  and  a  ladder  in  the  centre,  the 
houses  themselves  being  raised  upon  large  iron-wood  timbers.     Their  vil- 
lages are  generally  placed  on  defensible  situations, — ^a  practice  which  has 
BO  dc^bt  originated  in  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  almost  con« 
Btantly  involved  ;  for  the  natives  are  divided  into  numerous  independent 
tribes  or  clans,  between  many  of  which  inveterate  feuds  exist.     Their 
arms  consist  of  a  ^ear,  a  short  sword,  and  an  oblong  wood'  n  shield,  be* 
tides  which  they  generally  wear  a  stiff  leathern  jacket  and  a  helmet  of  the 
same  material.     The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  consists  of  a 
bijii  or  jacket,  and  a  cloth  rolled  round  the  waist  and  carried  between  the 
thighs ;  that  of  the  chiefs  is  more  elegant.     Red  is  their  iiavourite  colour  ; 
aod  they  wear  a  profusion  of  gold  ornaments,  one  of  which  is  of  peculiar 
elegance,  being  a  crown  in  the  form  of  a  high  Persian  cap,  with  a  large 
pe^  in  front.     The  women  generally  display  a  profusion  of  this  barbaric 
wealth  upon  their  persons ;  although  their  only  dress  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
rolled  tightly  round  the  loins,  and  extending  down  to  the  knees,  secured 
by  a  broad  belt  of  gold.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
people  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island  and  those  of  the  southern.    The 
former  have  intermixed  more  with  the  Malays  and  Acheenese,  while  the  lat- 
ter jealously  exclude  strangers  from  settling  amongst  them.     Marriage  by 
juJHs  is  universal ;  and  the  jujus  is  very  high,  varying  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  parties  from  60  or  70  to  500  dollars.     The  laws  of  Nias,  in 
regard  to  adultery,  are  very  severe,  the  punishment  being  capital ;  the  num- 
ber of  wives  which  a  man  may  have  is  only  limited  by  his  means,  but  few 
except  the  chiefs  have  more  than  one.     The  mode  of  burial  in  the  south- 
em  division  of  the  island  is  peculiar :  the  body  is  not  committed  to  the 
earth,  but  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  shell  or  coffin,  which  is  elevated  on  four 
posts,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  free  winds  of  heaven.     Flowering  shrubs 
and  creepen  are  generally  planted  beneath,  and  soon  climb  up  and  cover 
the  coffin  with  foliage.     These  cemeteries  are  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  villages.     Rice  is  the  staple  export  of  the  country.     It  is  exported  to 
^  extent  of  about  12,000  bags  a-year.     Hogs  are  an  important  pan  of 
^e  domestic  establishment,  and  the  most  general  food  of  the  natiYies. 
Neither  bufialoes,  cattle,  nor  horses,  are  indigenous  to  the  island. 
Island  of  Li  nog  a.]    Lingga,  or  Lingen^  which  must  now  be  regafd- 
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ed  Ba  the  principal  possession  of  the  independenl  Malays,  aiiic^  IMohor 
and  Pahang  fell  under  Englbh  sapramacy  by  tba  treaty  af  17th  Mai«b» 
1824,  is  situated  under  tba  equator,  betwixt  Somatrm  and  Bcmiao^  to  the 
S.E.  of  tbe  straits  of  Malacca,  and  N.W.  from  tiiose  of  Bancs,  in  IMP  W 
£.  long.  The  coasts  are  in  general  low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  ihony 
shrubs.  A  chain  of  mountains  intersects  the  island  from  W.  to  EL  In  tbe 
southern  part  of  this  chain,  one  mountain  shoots  up  two  pyramidal  aom- 
mits  to  a  great  height ;  the  natives  believe  that  this  monntttn  is  the  hauat 
of  spirits.  The  climate  is  variable ;  showers  occur  every  day,  and  greatly 
moderate  the  heat.  There  are  two  monsoons,  or  moustmSy  as  the  Malays 
call  them :  the  Timer  from  the  £.  and  the  Borat  from  the  W.  The  for- 
mer blows  from  April  to  September,  the  latter  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year.  The  chief  river  is  navigable  for  3  or  4  leagues  by  boeta ;  iti 
entrance  is  defended  by  an  old  fortification  mounting  20  or  24  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  forests  yield  excellent  timber,  and  fire  wood,  such  as  lignum 
aloes  and  chahasy  paniculata.  The  bamboo,  however,  though  so  ahendant 
in  Java  and  the  Celebes,  is  rare  here.  Ihe  Chinese  inhabitants  collect  and 
eat  a  kind  of  gummy  exudation  from  the  leaves  of  oertain  plante,  called 
gambien.  Rice  is  little  activated,  and  salt  is  scarce.  Grold  and  tin  are  aaid 
to  exbt  here.  The  population  of  this  island  does  not  exceed  10,000  aouis, 
two-thirds  of  whom,  including  400  or  500  Chinese,  inhabit  Kiioala'daiy 
the  capital.  The  Malays  are  well  made^  and  possess  pleasant  features^ 
but  are  of  small  stature.  The  men  wear  a  robe  caUed  teUmar^  which  does 
not  descend  below  the  knees,  a  tabok  or  girdle^  and  a  hadjin^  or  shoit  up- 
per coat  or  vest.  Their  manners  are  polite,  but  dissembling  like  those  of 
their  nation  in  general.  They  possess  two  musical  instruments :  the  6aa^- 
«i>,  a  kind  of  flute,  and  the  ra6a6,  a  species  of  Tiolin  with  two  strings* 
Their  airs  are  plaintive  and  monotonous,  but  not  destitute  of  melody. 
They  manufacture  bullets  and  gunpowder,  and  fisbricate  poignards  and 
sabres,  equal  in  beauty  and  temper  to  those  of  Palembang.  They  trade 
with  Java,  China,  Poulo  Fenang,  and  Malacca ;  and  commit  frequent  pira- 
cies upon  the  inhabitants  of  Sekanah^  Baroy  Penngan^  and  Tamacug, 
They  punish  theft  among  themselves  with  the  loss  of  the  hand,  and  mur- 
der with  death ;  but  the  parent  of  the  murdered  may  accept  of  blood- 
money  in  compensation. 

AuthorUies.']  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  Lend.  4to.  1783. — 
Heyne's  Tracts  on  India,  Lend.  4to.  1804. — Anderson's  Mission,  Loud. 
1826«-^rawford's  History. — Sumatrae  et  insularum  cireumjacentium 
tabula  nova,  Amstel. — Arrowsmith's  Chart,  Lond.  1808. 


CHAP.  IX.—ISLANDS  IN  THE   BAY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  only  groups  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  deserve  notice,  aie  the 
Andaman  islands,  and  Nicobu'  islands. 

Andaman  Islands.]  The  group  of  islands,  called  Andaman,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  10"  SO'  and  14" 
N.  laU ;  and  run  N.  and  S.,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  93^  £•  long.  They 
lie  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  and  have  in  all  the  intermediate 
space  a  chain  of  islets,  reefs,  and  banks,  upon  which  there  are  sound- 
ings, and  which  ofiPer  considerable  resistance  to  the  roll  of  water  from 
the  Indian  ocean  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  There  are  two  pnadpal  is* 
lands.     The  largest,  called  the  Great  Andaman^  is  140  miles  in  length 
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i>vt   not  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth.     Its  coast  is  erery  where  cat 
^v^tfa    deep  bays,  among  which  are  foand  good  harbours.     The  soil  is 
fertile;  and  in  the  forests  is  fonnd  ebony.     Wild  hogs,  monkeys^  and 
rata,    are  said  to  be  the  only  qoadrupeds;  but  the  aea  on  the   coast 
abomida  with  different  kinds  of  fish.     The  nnmber  of  nativeH  upon  the 
Greater  Andaman  and  all  its  dependencies  does  not  exceed  2500  souls ; 
these  are  dispersed  in  small  societies  along  the  coast,  or  in  the  lesser 
islands  within  the  harbour,  never  penetrating  deeper  into  the  interior 
tkaii  the  skirts  of  the  forest.     In  stature  they  seldom  exceed  &re  feet; 
their  linabs  are  slender,  and  bellies  protuberant ;  they  have  high  shoulders, 
and  large  heads,  with  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips ;  their  eyes  are 
small  and  red,  their  skin  of  a  deep  sooty  black,  and  their  countenances  ex- 
hibit the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  a  horrid  mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity. 
They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  insensible  to  any  shame  from  exposure ; 
in   this  and   some  other  respects  resembling  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales.     The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  the  British  settle- 
ments once  made  upon  Uiese  islands  have  been  long  since  abandoned. 
— Xo  the  £.  of   the  northernmost  Andaman  is  Barren  Island^  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  1800  feet,  and  contains  a  volcano ;  the  eruptions 
are  sometimes  very  violent,  and  stones  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
tons  have  been  known  to  be  discharged  from  it. 

NiGOBAR  Islands.]  The  Nicobar  islands  are  situated  in  the  S.E. 
quarter  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  almost  equally  distant  from  the  Andamans 
and  from  Sumatra.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  named  Sambelong ;  but 
the  two  most  visited  by  Europeans  are  called  Carnicohar^  and  Nancouri^. 
Theie  are  nine  other  isknds  of  moderate  sise,  besides  a  multitude  of 
very  small  ones,  as  yet  without  any  distinct  appellation.  Most  of  these 
isfamds  are  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  mountains  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  so  densely  covered  with  cocoa  and 
areca-palms,  that  the  sunbeams  cannot  penetrate  through  their  foliage ; 
and  in  some  places  these  are  so  thickly  interwoven  with  rattans  and  bush- 
n»pe,  that  they  appear  spun  together,  which  render  the  woods  almost  dark. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  falling  down,  rot  below,  which  contributes  to  make 
the  islands  unhealthy,  and  absolutely  pestilentiid  to  a  European  constitu* 
tion.  Bu&loes,  and  other  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  imd  monkeys,  are  found  in 
most  of  the  islands ;  snakes  and  alligators  are  numerous.  The  number 
and  variety  of  shell-fish  is  so  great,  that  here  the  most  beautiful  concholo- 
gical  collections  might  be  made  with  very  little  trouble^ — The  inhabitants 
of  the  Nicobars  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  large 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  black  teeth ;  they  are  well-propoitioned,  rather 
short  than  tail,  with  Isrge  ears.  They  have  strong  black  hair  ;  the  men 
have  little  or  no  beard,  and  shave  their  eyebrows,  but  never  cut  their  nails* 
The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  compressed  at  birth.  The  occupation  of 
the  men  consists  chiefly  in  building  and  repairing  their  huts,  and  fishing 
snd  trading  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  women  cook  and  cultivate 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  country  ships,  fiam  the  different  coasts  of  India, 
touch  at  the  Nicobar  islands  in  order  to  procure  cocoa-nuts,  which  they 
purchase  at  the  rate  of  four  for  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a  yard  of 
blue  cloth.  The  hogs  are  fed  on  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  pork  is  excellent 
Tobacco  is  the  current  medium  of  all  exchange  and  barter.  The  Danes 
formed  an  establishment  on  these  islands  in  1756,  but  have  since  aban- 
doned it,  oadng  to  the  uahealthiness  of  the  climate.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  foliitw  any  of  the  systems  of  religion  prevalent  on  the  neighbouring 
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continent ;  bat  their  notions  of  a  Dime  Being  are  extremely  peq^lezed 
and  unintelligible.  Their  paters  act  in  the  treble  capacity  of  conjnror, 
physician,  and  priest.  The  Moravians,  a  body  of  Christians  exemphuy  for 
zeal  and  perseverance,  commenced  a  mission  here ;  but  missionary  after 
missionary  fiedling  a  victim  to  the  climate,  they,  after  enduring  many  pri- 
vations, relinquished  the  undertaking. 


Authorities,']  Sonnerat,  Voy^;e  aux  Indes  Orientales;  Paris,  1806, 
8vo. — Asiatic  Researches. — Haersel's  Letters  ;  Lond.  1813,  Swo* — ^De 
Nikobariscke  Oers,  af  B.  Prahl. ;  Kiob.  1804,  8vo. 


CHAP.  X.     CEYLON. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  between  5'  56'  and  9'  46'  N.  lat.,  and  79«  36'  and  81'  58"  £.  long. 
On  the  N.W.  it  is  separated  from  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  is  distant  about  160  miles  from  04)0  Comorin.  On  the  S. 
and  £.  it  is  washed  by  the  great  Indian  ocean.  From  Point  Pedro  at  the 
northern  extremity,  to  Dondra  Head  in  the  southern,  the  extreme  length 
is  about  270  miles.  The  breadth  is  unequal,  extending  from  40  to  50, 
and  in  some  parts  from  70  to  140  miles.  The  whole  island  has  very  much 
the  shape  of  a  pear,  lying  N.  and  S.,  with  the  lai^r  end  towards  the  S. 
Its  superficial  area  is  about  27,000  square  miles.  The  name  firom  which 
the  modem  one  is  formed  is  Sing^hala,  that  is,  '  the  country  of  lions,* 
which  may  have  been  intended  as  descriptive  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  as  the  lion  has  not  been  met  with  upon  it  at  least  in  modem  times. 
Historiccd  Notice,']  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  singular 
island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  under  Almeida,  in  1505.  The 
natives,  long  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  readily  consented  to 
pay  a  tribute  in  cinnamon  to  these  Europeans,  in  consideration  of  being 
assisted  against  their  Arab  invaders.  At  this  period  some  savages  called 
Veddahs^  or  Beddahs,  occupied  the  woody  regions ;  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  possessed  by  the  Cingalese.  Not  content  with  a  friendly  alliance,  the 
Portuguese  endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  island,  in  which  they 
succeeded,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle.  The  sea-coast  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  interior  remained  to  the  original  possessors.  After  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  the  Dutch  found  their  way  to  the  East  and 
reached  this  island  in  1603.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  op- 
pressed natives,  and  being  assisted  by  them,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  of 
nearly  50  years,  at  last  overpowered  the  Portuguese,  who  yielded  the  do- 
minion in  1656.  The  conduct  of  the  successful  allies,  however,  soon 
proved  as  offensive  to  the  natives  as  that  of  their  predecessors ;  and  hosti- 
lities of  a  long  duration  took  place,  in  which  the  Ceylonese  were  eventually 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  jungles  of  the  interior,  where  alone  they  could 
preserve  their  independence.  A  treaty  was  at  last  concluded  between  the 
two  parties  in  1766,  which  left  to  the  native  king  of  Candy  at  least  the 
name  and  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  royalty.  The  progress  of  the 
American  war  brought  the  British  to  this  island ;  but  their  arms,  though 
victorious,  were  not  rewarded  with  permanent  success,  till  the  contest  with 
revolutionary  France  and  her  allies  induced  our  government  to  despatch  a 
new  and  powetful  expedition  against  Ceylon,  which  took  possession  of  it  in 
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1796.  Since  that  period,  Tmrions  transactions  have  occoired  between  onr 
countrymen  and  the  Candians.  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  was 
projected  in  1800,  but  fiuled.  Oar  troops  took  possession  of  their  country 
and  capital  in  180S ;  but,  being  nnable  to  maintain  their  conquests,  were 
forced  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  liberty  to  return  to  Colnmba.  In 
place  of  the  terms  of  surrender  being  observed,  however,  they  were 
treacherously  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  the  most  savage  cruelty. 
An  expedition  of  3000  men,  fitted  out  in  1815,  under  the  command  of 
general  Brownri^,  in  concert  vrith  the  population,  who  had  become  weary 
of  tbeiT  tyrannical  and  blood-thirsty  monarch,  entered  Candy  in  triumph, 
and  deprived  the  native  monarch  of  all  power.  In  1817,  a  harassing  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  central  provinces  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
1819,  since  which  period  uninterrupted  peace  has  prevailed,  and  various 
improvements,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  commercial,  have  been  executed.  The 
whole  island  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  British  colony,  not  under  the  East 
India  company,  but  under  the  crown,  and  thus  having  its  ports  and  com- 
merce open  to  the  whole  British  people. 

I^hyncal  FecUuresJ}    From  the  sea  this  island  presents  a  fresher  green, 
and  more  fertile  appearance,  than  most  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
nearest  point  of  which  is  about  65  miles  distant.    From  the  termination  of 
this  point,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Vaygaroo,  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  there  is  a  succession  of  banks  and  shoals  known  by  the  name  of 
Adonis  Bridgey  because  the  natives,  who  believe  that  this  island  was 
paradise,  describe  these  as  the  footsteps  of  the  first  man,  when,  after  the 
fall,  he  fled  thence  to  the  continent.     The  sea  to  the  southward  of  this 
chain  of  shoals  gets  the  name  of  the  Manaar  PctssagCf  from  an  island  of 
that  name  at  the  termination  of  the  chain  upon  the  coast  of  Ceylon.     The 
eastern  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  water  deep.     The  N.  and  N.W. 
is  flat,  and  indented  with  lagoons  and  inlets  from  the  sea,  several  of  which 
form  small  harbours ;  but  the  N.W.  coast  is  so  fdll  of  sand-banks  and  shal- 
lowsy  that  it  is  impossible  for  vessels  of  a  large  size  to  approach  it.     The 
principal  harbours  for  large  ships  are  Trincomalee,  on  the  N.B.,  and  Point 
de  Craile,     The  interior  of  the  island  abounds  with  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
ttuns,  covered  with  forests,  and  full  of  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  which 
completely  surrounded  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Candy.     Hills  rise 
over  each  other  here  iu  successive  ridges  and  chains.    The  most  lofty  range 
of  mountains, — having  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet, — divides 
the  island  nearly  into  two  parts,  and  so  completely  separates  them  from 
each  other,  that  both  the  climates  and  seasons  difler  on  the  respective  sides. 
These  mountains  also  terminate  the  effect  of  the  monsoons,  which  set  in 
periodically  from  opposite  sides  of  them,  and  are  connected  with  those  on 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  very  nearly  correspond  with  them. 
There  are  no  lakes  among  the  mountains  of  Ceylon ;  and  the  rivers,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  small,  and  have  their  courses  from  the  mountains  to  the 
nearest  sea.     To  this,  however,  there  is  one  exception,— the  river  Maha- 
veUify  which  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  Adam's  Peak,  has  a  course  of  about 
35  miles  direct  N.  to  the  city  of  Candy ;  thence  bends  to  the  £.  for  about 
35  miles ;  vSter  which  it  flows  N.  to  the  sea  about  70  miles  more,  and 
empties  itself  by  three  principal  mouths,  two  of  which  enter  the  bay  of 
Trincomalee.     This  river  is  navigable,  at  least  to  Candy.     Another  small 
river,  the  Ctdantfy  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  Adam*s  Peal^  and  ftdls  into  the 
>ea  at  Columbo,  but  b  navigable  only  during  the  rains. 
ClimaieJl     On  the  W.  side,  where  Colombo  lies,  the  rains  prevail  in 
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Mny,  Jviie,  tad  Jidy^^tfae  wetmon  m  wldcfa  ilwy  m  Mt  ao  tfc*  MaUbn 
coast.  Daring  iMr  eootmnatioa,  the  northern  pvtB  of  tiio  khmrf  mv  littk 
affected,  and  are  gcnendly  dr3r.  In  the  oMmthe  of  October  and  N4»veaiber, 
tHien  the  opposite  mooeoon  tete  in  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  U  ia  ^  N. 
of  Ceylon  which  is  afiected,  and  scarcely  any  impiession  is  maiip  in  the  S. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  in  the  interior ;  hot  erery  point  of  the  aan-caast 
that  ia  deaied  of  wood,  and  druned  and  cnltivaied,  is  aalnhaiona;  the 
mean  annual  temperatore  here  may  be  stated  at  8(F.  Colombo  and  iti 
neigldMrarhood,  being  the  best  cultivated,  are  particnlarly  so.  It  ia  now, 
indeed,  well  known,  that  healthiness  of  climate  does  not  depend  on  the 
sitostion  of  places,  as  to  their  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  that  a  heahby  atate 
of  the  hnman  constitution  is  not  ioconpattble  with  the  most  intfuae  bent  of 
the  sun,— on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  an  e(|natorinl  tban  a 
polar  climate,  prorided  the  atmosphere  be  not  orerdiarged  with  bnaudity. 
There  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  island. 

Produclkms.']  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  yaloahle  and  useful  produc- 
tions of  this  island  would  require  more  room  than  we  hare  to  spare.  ^Ith 
some  few  exceptions,  all  the  productions  of  which  India  and  the  Indian 
islands  can  beast  are  to  be  met  with  here ;  besides  many  others  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  tribe  of  the  palms, — ^the  most  common,  and  at  the  saooe  time 
the  most  magnificent  and  beautifnl  of  eastern  vegetation, — may  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  the  most  generally  useful  to  the  Ceylonese.  Among  these  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  unquestionably  holds  the  first  nuik.  It  supplies  the  iufaain- 
tants  with  bread,  milk,  and  oil ;  it  affords  them  a  strong  ^irit,  vinegar,  and 
yeast ;  its  top  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbage ;  it  furnishes  timber 
to  bnikl  their  huts,  and  thatch  to  cover  them ;  the  shell  of  its  nut  ia  no 
mean  article  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  their  household  utensils ;  and  it 
supplies  them  with  cloth  and  cordage.  Of  the  other  members  of  this 
vegetable  tribe  we  can  only  barely  enumerate  the  following:  the  palmyra, 
areca  catechu,  sago  pafan,  talipot  palm,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Pine- 
apples, oranges,  lemons,  mangos,  plantains,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and 
other  fruits  are  plentiful  and  excellent  The  bark  of  the  laurus  cinna'- 
momum  is  the  chief  export.  Its  growth  is  confined  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast  to  a  little  beyond  Dondra-head  on  the  S.  The  seeds  of  all 
European  plants  degenerate  rapidly. 

Ceylon  is  less  ridh  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  crea- 
tion«  ftf  we  except  its  ornithology,  but  it  boasts  of  the  largest  and  finest 
elephants  in  the  world,  great  numbers  of  which  are  caught  and  exported. 
Among  the  woods  and  jungles  the  ferocious  buffalo  is  found,  and  tamed 
with  difficulty.  The  laige  striped  tiger  of  India  is  not  met  with  in 
Ceylon.  The  elk,  stag,  and  deer  abound.  Birds  of  the  most  ^lendid 
and  beautiful  plumage  enliven  the  woods  and  thickets ;  amongst  these  are 
the  gaudy  peacock,  the  uotameable  jungle  fowl,  a  great  variety  of  the 
pheasant  family,  also  parrots,  pigeons,  wood-peckers,  and  paddy  birds.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  all  the  noxious  and  disgusting  classes  of  in- 
sects and  reptiles  are  abundantly  generated  here  amid  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  rich  vegetable  soil.  Venomous  toads,  scoTpions,  cockroaches,  mus- 
qoitoes,  red,  black,  and  white  ants — ^the  most  numerous  of  the  whole  in- 
sect tribe— -infest  every  house.  Snakes,  too,  are  not  wanting,  and  these  of 
the  most  poisonous  kind.  Alligators  of  a  prodigious  size  infest  the  riven, 
and  the  marshes  abound  in  leeches. 

The  minerals  are  numerous,  and  precious  stone^  especiaUy  amethyst, 
rubies,  and  cat's  eye,  are  abundant,  but  not  of  a  fine  qaality.     The  great 
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of  ^  Ceylon  rock  ii  of  primitive  formationi  gnudte,  or  gnoM.    Tlio 
To^km  9kaag  the  sborM  are  in  general  sandstone. 

JPopmiaiion,']     The  total   population  of  the  island  is  stated  hy  Corw 
diner     en  iHiat  authority  we  know  not — at  1,500,000  sonls;  of  whom, 
tbe  Cingaleae,  the  Candians,  and  the  Malahan,  each  constitute  500,000« 
^  The  first,"  he  sajrs,  *'  oocnpy  the  coasts  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
ialftzid,  from  Dondra  Head  to  the  confines  of  Batticoloe  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  river  of  Chelan  on  the  west ;  the  second  are  shut  up  in  the  heart  of 
ibe  oimntry ;  and  the  Malabars  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  the  cpast." 
Mr  Beniardy  who  resided  for  upwards  of  25  years  on  the  island^  and  had 
official  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  statistics,  ex- 
praasea  himself  thus  on  the  subject  of  its  population :   '<  The  common 
opinion  of  those  that  I  hare  conversed  with  is,  that  the  population  of  Cey- 
lon amounto  to  2,000,000  of  inhabitanto ;  1,000,000  in  the  territory  that 
ia  now  in  possession  of  the  British  government,  and  another  in  that  which 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Candy.     This  estimate,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
exaggentedi    An  enumeration,  as  correct  as  possible,  was  made  in  the 
year  1789,  hy  the  order  of  governor  Vender  GraaflT,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
m  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  and  that  reckoning  gave 
817,000  inhabitants.     With  regard  to  the  Candian  provinces,  the  popula- 
tion is  numerous  in  those  that  aie  cultivated,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the  town  of 
CSandy,  and  the  provinces  of  Ouva  and  Mattele,  all  the  interior  of  Ceylon 
ie»  in  the  proportion  of  seven-eighths,  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  king  of 
Candy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  even  more  thinly  peopled  than  the 
country  under  the  British  government.     The  Wannyships  of  Soerlie  and 
Nogerie>  and  the  whole  of  the  great  forest  occupied  by  the  Weddss  from 
Maagame  <m  the  S.,  to  the  Cohlay  river  at  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
doea  not  contain  10,000  inhabitsnts.     These  reflections  will  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion that  Ceylon  does  not  contain  more  than  1,500,000  inhabitants." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  all  writers  on  Ceylon,  that  the  Cingalese,  or 
Ceylonese,  are  a  mild,  timid  race  of  men,  exceedingly  civil  to  strangers, 
■tndioaB  to  oblige,  and  delighting  in  acts  of  hospitality.  Their  stature  is 
rather  below  the  middle  sixe ;  their  limbs  slender,  but  well-shaped,  and  in 
good  proportion ;  their  features  more  resemble  Europeans  than  any  other 
people  of  Asia ;  their  colour  is  as  various  as  the  tints  of  bronze,  but  less 
deep  on  the  whole  than  that  of  the  Hindoos ;  their  eyes  are  dark ;  and 
their  hair  long,  smooth,  and  jet  black ;  they  turn  it  up  and  fix  it  with  a 
tortoiae-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  piece  of  calico  or  muslin 
wrapped  round  the  waist  is  the  only  clothing  worn  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
population.  The  addition  of  short  jackets,  waistcoats,  ruffles,  ear-rings, 
caps,  swords,  &c.  is  regulated  by  the  oppressive  S3r8tem  of  castes  which, 
with  the  exception  of  China  and  Japan,  appears  to  have  pervaded  all  those 
countries  where  the  doctrines  of  Bnddha  and  Brahma  have  found  or  forced 
their  way.  The  Moodelliars  and  higher  orders  of  Ceylonese  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  have  adopted  many  European  customs,  restricting  themselves 
to  one  wife,  and  marrying  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Dutch  church. 
A  eonaiderable  number  of  the  lower  orders  condnue  votaries  of  Buddha ; 
snd  many  have  embraced  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  Cbgalese  have  a 
Imigttage  and  written  character  of  their  pwu. 

Modem  writers  talk  of  the  Cingalese  and  Candians  as  two  distinct 
fscee  of  people :  we  are  unable  either  to  confirm  or  disprove  this.     Knox, 
V.  2o 


dcacriben  them :  <*  In  cntiage  aad 
inilily,  like  unto  the  Portagnese ;  ia 

Bi  <iesigii  sabde  and  crafty,  in  &orant 
;  maiually  indined  to  temjiennce  both  m 
and  proFident  in  their  familWa» 
In  dieir  dkpositions  not  paasionate,  neJthrr 
aagiy.    In  their  promises  very  nnbitlifbl, 
bat  rfiiJiking  it  in  others ;  deltgbtiiig  in 
jgm^  mujumaty  constrain  them;  nesi  ia 
giroi  to  mndi  sleep.**     Tbey  are  ail  ex- 
with  very  Uttle  ;  their  dvelliiigs 
;  finiit  and  rice  are  the  piiacipsl 
their  only  bcFersge.     Like  die 
a  apoat  at  a  considmble  dinttmnrt 
be  defiled  by  tonching  the  lipo. 
i-nmU  and  dianam.     To  pr»- 
iIk  East  the  symbol  of  friendship, — ^it  k  the 
bat  little ;  the  women  ratha*  moie^ 
palse,  are  the  pcincipal  articles  that  cost 
of  these  they  do  not  cnltivate  mncby 
prodactioBs  of  the  soiL    **  The  poa- 
r  MKy»  Ceniiaer,  "  wUch  coatains  twelve  oocoa-nnt 
aa  call  far  aay  exertion.     He  ledines  all 
day  ia  iba  apea  air.  lisnaDy  daiag  aolbiag;  feels  no  wish  for  active  em- 
alaiBSiat.  aad  aevw  eaaalsna  af  tbe  laagraor  of  edsteace.'* 

Tbere  is  a  race  kaeaa  aainag  tbe  origiaal  Cingalese  by  the  name  of 
Mtddmkt,  ar  rtMmkg,  wbo  fiva  ia  a  free  and  imfependent  state  in  the 
jaacrwwiihlf  ■Mwastaina  and  forests  of  Biataa,  bdiind  Battioollo.  They 
seek  ibeir  food  ia  the  deep  forarta,  aboandiag  with  elephants,  bnflaloes, 
wild  bQgs»  elks»  and  aatdapea.  They  caatioasly  abstain  from  all  con- 
aectiaa  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  islaaders,  except  in  bartering  widi  the  bor- 
dereia  af  ^Kir  faresfes,  ivory,  deer  skins,  dned  flesh,  and  honey,  for  salt, 
anawa»  doth,  aad  a  few  other  articles.  They  are  a  robost  and  lardy  race, 
cawageoas  aad  reeolata,  bat  very  traacberoas.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
af  Ciagaleaa ;  aad  tbe  feiat  aolioa  wbicfa  diey  have  of  religion  approachea 
aaarer  to  BrabsaaaiMa  tbaa  to  Baddhisni.  Tbdr  only  places  of  worship 
are  aader  ^  shade  of  tbe  baayan-tree. 

Tbe  aaxt  class  of  inbabitaats,  wbo  were  reckoned  to  f<Min  one-half  of 
tbe  popalatioa  of  tbe  Britisb  possesnoos  before  the  addition  of  the  Caa- 
ffiaa  doBiiiuoBS,  are  tbe  Malabars, — the  same  actire,  enterprising,  crafty 
paople*  ia  their  diaractcr  of  mcrehants,  pedlara,  jewellers,  workere  ia 
mettds  tailors,  fishermen,  jagiirlers,  as  we  find  them  on  the  continent  from 
which  they  came.  About  one-half  of  these  people  are  indifferent  Mahom- 
medans;  the  other  half  are  worse  Hindoos.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
district  and  city  of  Jaffhapatam. 

The  Malays,  who  are  foond  on  almost  every  island  in  the  Indian  seas, 
are  here  ]Nnetty  numeroas ;  they  are  soldiers,  sailors,  fishermen,  and  artt* 
ficers ;  many  of  them  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  various  nations  who  inhabit  Ceylon,  the  MaUjrs  are  the  only 
people  out  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  soldiers. 

The  number  of  Dutch  in  the  island  does  not  exceed  900 ;  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  families,  they  have  been  reduced  to  comparative  indigence 
by  our  capture  of  the  ishmd. — Of  the  Portuguese  who  first  opened  tha 
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Ly  to  India  little  now  remains  bnt  the  rains  of  their  former  grandeur* 
Tlieir  name,  language,  religion,  and  religions  establishments,  still  exist ;  bat 
the  Portngoese  themselves  hare  disappeared.  Slavery  is  still  permitted  in 
Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  slaves  of  the  Dutch  and  natives 
mt  the  period  of  the  capitulation  to  Great  Britain,  being  declared  private 
property.     The  number  of  slaves  may  amount  to  8,000. 

Religion.^  The  language  and  religion  of  the  Candians,  or  Ceylonese 
Proper,  are  the  same  as  the  Siamese,  from  whom,  as  we  have  noticed, 
they  consider  themselves  descended.  The  religion  of  Brahma  is  said  to 
liave  prevailed  in  Ceylon  till  the  sixth  century  B.Cm  when  that  of  Buddha 
obtained  the  ascendency.  Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  yet  retain  the 
name  of  Hindhu  deities,  and  the  ruins  of  their  temples  are  yet  seen  sur- 
Founding  modern  edifices  of  worship  constructed  to  Buddha.  In  the  year 
181 1,  the  number  of  temples  dedicated  to  Buddha,  and  other  inferior  deities 
of  Cingalese  superstition,  amounted  to  1 ,200.  In  Ceylon,  the  distinction  of 
castes  is  perhaps  more  minute  than  in  any  other  country  into  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Brshma  or  Buddha  has  found  or  forced  its  way.  Every  profession 
forms  a  particular  caste  under  its  own  headman, — gold  and  silver-smiths, 
fishermen,  barbers,  washermen,  manufacturers  ofja^ry,  drawers  of  toddy, 
makers  of  lime,  &c«  are  all  enrolled  in  distinct  and  separate  castes. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
I>iitch  were  very  zealous  in  their  exertions  to  bring  over  their  Ceylonese 
subjects  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  with  that  view  translated  and  printed 
the  scriptures  in  the  Cingalese  and  Malabar  dialects.  In  1811,  the  num- 
ber of  native  protestant  Christians  was  ascertained  to  be  146,000,  and 
those  of  the  Catholic  denomination  37,649.  Of  these  about  50,000  speak 
the  Tamul  language ;  the  majority  employ  the  Cingalese ;  and  a  few  speak 
the  ooiTopted  Portuguese,  so  common  over  all  the  coast  of  India.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  American,  Baptist,  London, 
Church  of  England,  and  Methodist  Missionary  Societies,  have  recently 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  populous  island,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  first  of  these,  various  editions  of  the  scriptures  have  been 
published  in  the  native  dialects ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  priests  of 
Buddha  have  shown  great  readiness  in  assisting  the  translators  of  the  sa- 
cred volume. 

ImporU  and  Exports.^  The  grand  article  of  importation  to  Ceylon  is 
rice,  the  value  of  which  frequently  exceeds  half  the  amount  of  the  whole 
goods  exported  ;  and  the  next  in  consequence  is  cotton-cloth ;  yet  the  soil 
of  the  island  is  capable  of  producing  a  redundant  quantity  of  the  finest 
cotton.  Hemp  is  raised  abundantly,  the  sandy  soil  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces bebg  well-adapted  for  its  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane on  a  large  scale  has  been  twice  attempted,  and  each  time  failed. 
From  the  toddy  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  arrack  is  distilled  by  the  common 
stilly  in  the  same  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  From  400  gallons  of 
toddy,  50  gallons  of  arrack  are  drawn,  equal  in  strength  to  brandy  25 
London  under  proof,  which  when  rectified  produces  half  the  quantity  of 
strong  spirit.  Compared  with  Bengal  rum,  Ceylon  arrack  is  admitted  to 
be  the  most  wholesome  liquor,  and  it  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper.  In  1813, 
the  total  value  of  exports  from  Ceylon  was  2,443,940  rix-dollars  (eleven 
•nd  a  half  to  the  pound  sterling);  of  imports  6,378,739  rix-dollars;  but 
of  this  last  two-thirds  was  rice,  it  having  been  a  year  of  scarcity.  The 
total  tonnage  of  all  descriptions  belonging  to  the  island  was  estimated  at 
6,000  tons. 


it  is  £tmM  by  a 
St  the  & 
md,  lKtwwa'60  awi  70  maleu    Thif  pcvenh,  tiMMgii  aodf/is  tiuddy 
ei»rcred  with  focnii  ■■!  tms  aad  palmn  jnlias ;  wmd  the  coMtiy  oo  tbe 
•f  the  b«f  ,  or,  rather,  Mtml  ditch,  ii  very  ridi  and  beantiliiL 
Thm  cvioM  pf  ImiiIh  cxtoids  Mth  as  fiv  as  Ciilaml  a  diislaiice  of  about 
150  anlei  froai  Jrfaapatam;  nd  aloag  the  whole  of  that  liae  of  cooB^ 
ao  aMmataiM  aro  visible  from  the  sea — ^efdant  voods  formix^  ererfwhere 
tbe  booodary  of  tbe  borizoa.    Alter  paariay  Cfaikw  south  iraid,  tbe  mooa- 
taios  begin  to  auke  their  appearaocis  vfaDe  tbe  coast  retains  its  beaoty, 
and  indeed  gets  more  hizanant  in  appearance  as  Cohunbo  is  approached. 
Atyegombo^nbomt  40  miles  to  the  N.  of  CokMnbo,  the  cinnamon  country 
begins^  and  it  extends  to  a  connderable  distance  soatfa  of  that  city.. — 
Colombo  b  a  rery  beaotifol  place,  with  proper  attention  to  aroiding  tbe 
direct  setioo  of  tbe  sao,  rery  healthy,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  inbabi- 
tants*     llie  city  itself  is  nearly  insulated  by  water,  but  tbe  land  imme- 
diately across  tbe  lake  is  tbe  most  rich  and  picturesque  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.    Small  ressels  only  can  qiproach  tbe  shore  at  Colombo,  and  while 
the  tf.W*  monsoon  blows,  ships  cannot  ride  in  tbe  roadstead,  hut  most 
aither  learo  the  island  altogether,  or  pass  round  to  Trincomalee.     Far 
•i^srv  thing  that  can  make  the  earth  delightful  and  desirable,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagiuo  a  place  superior  to  ths  ueighboarhood  of  Colombo ; 
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»^%  «nft  the  paDuwala  the  water  is  bnMskish.    Aceordioff  to  Cordiner,  w« 
nay    flet  down  its  popuktion  at  60,000  inhabitants.     The  part  inhabited 
>y     ^be  principal  Europeans  is  sarronaded  with  a  regular  fortification,  on 
one  aide  rasting  on  the  sea,  the  other  on  an  inland  lake ;  the  streets  are  at 
ri^li^  ang^aa,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  diiefly  the  showy  and  elegant  portia 
or  tialip  tree ;  the  houses  are  low,  hut  neat,  fronted  with  rerandas  and 
Venietiaa  blinds  before  the  windows.     Without  the  fort  is  the  Peltah^  or 
blaiclc  town,  and  the  basar,  or  market.     Here  people  of  all  nations,  lan- 
goai^vs,  mannen,  and  religions,  are  blended  together — Dutch,  Portuguese, 
aui^    £iiglish ;  Cingalese,  Malabars,  and  Moors  of  every  class ;  Hindoos, 
Gen^ooa,  Fkinees,  Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese,  Javanese,  Buggees,  Caifres, 
half  castes,  and  mongrel  breeds  of  every  shade  and  tint  of  colour,  from  the 
sicUy  white  of  the  European  to  the  jet  black  of  the  African. — South  from 
Colombo  the  cocoa-nut  trees  get  stiU  mora  plentiful,  and  the  formation  of 
cables  of  the  fibres  is  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  some  of  the  vil- 
la§pes  on  the  coast.     This  richness  and  beauty,  continue  along  the  whole  of 
the  south-west  and  south ;  and  there  is  then  the  advantage  of  at  least  a 
tolermble  harbour  at  Point  de  Galle^  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  southmost  part* 
—The  province  of  Maiura^  in  the  extreme  south,  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
scenery,  the  groves  and  thickets  there  alternating  much  more  with  open 
glades  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island. — Dondra  Heady  the  southmost 
part  of  the  island,  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  little  town  of  Matura ; 
and  a  few  miles  Inland,  there  is  a  single  block  of  stone  (^MulgureUnna) 
300  feet  iu  height,  with  a  flight  of  545  steps,  of  great  antiquity,  winding 
to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  a  tomb,  or  temple,  of  Buddha,  in  the 
abape  of  a  bell.    After  passing  the  south  point,  the  character  of  the  coast 
changes  much  for  the  worse.     It  is  unhealthy,  covered  with  wood,  broken 
by  salt  marshes,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts.     Even  this  country,  were 
it  prop^ly  cleared,  would  be  very  fertile,  and  probably  much  improved  in 
point  of  healthiness ;  but  in  its  present  state,  neither  cultivated  plants  nor 
domestic  animals  are  safe,  the  elephants  attacking  the  former,  and  the 
beasts  of  prey  the  latter.    This  general  character  of  the  coast  continues  all 
the  way  to  Trincomalee ;  and  dience  to  Jaffnapatam  it  partakes  of  the 
chsuacter  of  the  coast  immediately  to  the  south  of  that  settlement.     The. 
town  of  Maniotte,  now  in  ruins,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  ktng« 
dom  founded  by  the  Brahmins,  who  had  possession  of  almost  all  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Ceylon,  mcluding  Jaffnapatam.     Contiguous  to  Mantotte  is 
an  immense  reservoir,  called  '  the  Giant's  Tank ;'  it  is  16  or  18  miles  in 
extent,  and  would  hold,  if  in  repair,  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all  the  lice-grounda  around  it.     At  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  fron^ 
this  tank,  an  embankment,  constructed  of  immense  stones  cemented  with 
lime,  has  been  laid  across  the  Moesely  or  Aripo  river,  in  order  to  collect 
the  water,  and  lead  it  by  means  of  canals  into  the  Giant  s  tank.     The 
length  of  thb  dam  is  600  feet ;  its  breadth  in  some  parts  60,  in  none  less 
than  40  feet ;  and  its  height  from  8  to  12  feet.*      The  city  of  Candy ^  the 

*  These  works  indicate  the  ancient  existence  of  some  powerful  and  populous  nation 
in  tbe  island,  an  opinion  which  is  farther  confirmed  b^  the  astonishing  works  around 
the  lake  of  Candeiey,  distant  about  16  miles  from  Trmcomale.  This  lake,  which  is 
nearly  15  miles  in  circumference,  is  embanked  in  several  places  with  a  wall  of  hufe 
•tones,  each  firom  12  to  14  feet  long,  and  broad  and  thick  in  i>roportion,  laid  regularly 
one  over  the  other.  At  one  point  in  this  majestic  work  two  hills  are  joined  together  in 
order  to  collect  the  water  of  the  lake  bv  an  embankment  nearly  150  feet  in  breadth  at 
tbe  base  and  30  at  the  summit.  In  this  part  of  the  wall  arches  are  to  be  seen ;  and 
over  diese,  in  the  work  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  water,  an  opening  is  made  ex- 
actly resembling  the  conduttori  used  by  the  Uomans  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Italy,  for 
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capital  of  the  natiFe  rajah,  is  sitaated  in  the  proTtaoe  of  Tallanovr,  evtr- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moantains,  whose  sides  are  corered  with 
thick  jungle.  It  is  aboat  two  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  mud-bnilt  houses,  surronaded  by  a  mud-wall.  The  only  bnildin^s  of 
any  consequence  in  Candy  are  the  temples  of  Buddha  and  the  royal  palarr 
which  is  a  square-built  edifice  of  immense  dimensions. 

Political  Importance^     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  possessioa  of  Cey- 
lon was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  altbaa^ 
its  expenditure  exceeds  its  rerenue  at  present,  and  a  vote  of  supply  is  an- 
nually made  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  our  Ceylonese  establishment* 
The  resources  of  this  valuable  island  have  not  yet  been  opened  up.     At 
present  they  want  capital  to  call  that  labour  into  action ;  but  if  a  liberal 
system  of  colonization  is  pursued  towards  it  this  want  will  be  speedily 
supplied,  and  the  deficit  in  its  finances  made  up.     But  it  is  not  in  a  com- 
mercial view  alone  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  poesenion, 
which  is  one  "  that,"  says  M.  Bartolacci,  '^  in  the  event  of  a  great  reverse 
of  fortune  on  the  continent  of  India,  would  still  afford  us  a  most  command- 
ing position,  invulnerable  by  the  Indian  powers  in  the  peninsula,  and  yet 
so  situated  as  to  give  us  the  greatest  facility  of  regaiumg  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country." — *'  The  harbour  of  Trincomal6  is  open  to  the  largest 
fleets  in  every  season  of  the  year,  when  the  storms  of  the  S.W.  and  N.E 
monsoons  render  impracticable,  or  very  dangerous,  the  approach  to  other 
parts  in  India.     This  circumstance  alone  ought  to  fix  our  attention  to  that 
spot,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  made  a  strong  military  depot,  and  a  place 
of  great  mercantile  resort,  if  a  generally  free  trade  becomes  effectually 
established  from  India  to  other  parts  of  the  world.    It  ought  farther  to  be 
observed,  that  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  ot 
Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  position  of  Adam's  Bridge, 
which  checks  the  violence  of  the  monsoons,  leaves  on  either  side  of  it  a 
calm  sea  and  facilitates  a  passage  to  the  opposite  coast  at  all  times  of  the 
year.     A  respectable  European  force  stationed  at  Colombo,  Jaffnapatam, 
or  Trincomall,  can,  in  a  very  few  days,  or  hours,  -be  landed  on  the  Mala* 
bar  and  Coromandel  provinces."     The  possession  of  such  a  station  as  this, 
among  the  rich  islands  of  the  vast  Indian  archipelago,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  commercial  nation. 

The  earliest  account,  in  our  language,  of  this  interesting  and  important 
island,  is  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  instructive  narrative,  written  by 
Robert  Knox,  who,  in  the  year  1659,  was  kidnapped  by  the  king  of  Candy, 
and  detained  19  years  in  his  dominions.  The  narratives  of  Mr  Percival 
and  Mr  Cordiner,  were  both  published  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  correct  and 
interesting  information.  A  variety  of  valuable  information  respecting  this 
island  and  the  inhabitants  has  been  furnished  us,  in  the  reports  of  our  Bible 
and  Missionary  societies ;  but  the  most  valuable  work  that  has  yet  i^- 
peared  on  Ceylon  is  Mr  Anthony  Bartolacci's  view  of  its  agricultural, 

letting  ont  tho  wstar,  perh«|M  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  men- 
tion a  singiilar  monument,  discovered  b^  Mr  Sowers,  collector  of  Batticaloe,  in  the 
year  1810,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  thtclc  toresU  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Boodha 
pagoda,  reared,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  in  honour  ot  the  dead.  The  size  of  the 
building  is  gigantic ;  the  basis  of  its  cone  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumfereaoe, 
and  on  thr  tops  and  sides  lar^  trees  have  fixed  their  roots  among  the  ruins,  and  that 
ap  to  the  heigat  of  50  or  60  feet*  It  is  surrounded  by  a  square  inclosure,  a  mile  in  cir< 
cumferenoe,  consisting  of  a  broad  wall,  made  of  br.'clc  and  mortar,  and  having  within 
it  a  number  of  cells. 
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comuiercialy  and  financial  interests,  published  in  1817,  find  accompanied 
by  a  yeiy  large  and  comprehenBiye  map  from  the  latest  surveys. 

Adjacent  Islands. j  Ramiteramy  the  holy  island  of  Rama,  is  si- 
tuate at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  about  20  miles  from  the  shore, 
it  is  a  low  flat  island,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  southerly  pier  of  that  series  of  shoals  and  coral-rocks 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rama's  or  Adam's  Biidge,  serves  to  connect 
Ceylon  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  whole  island  is  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  religion ;  no  plough  is  allowed  to  break  the  soil,  and  no 
animal,  either  wild  or  tame,  to  be  killed  within  its  precincts.  It  is  in* 
habited  chiefly  by  priests,  who  are  supported  in  luxury  by  the  produce  of 
certain  lands  in  Coromandel,  and  the  donations  of  pious  individuals ;  and 
by  immense  crowds  of  pilgrims,  jugglers,  and  beggars,  who  resort  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  India,  to  implore  absolution  for  their  sins,  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  charity  of  the  richer  penitents.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  multitude  of  beautiful  temples,  besides  an  immense  pagoda,  which 
fonns  the  chief  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration.  The  number  of  pillars 
within  this  temple  amounts  to  2,628,  and  some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be 
formed  from  the  admeasurement  of  its  surrounding  walls,  (between  which 
and  the  building  itself  there  is  but  a  small  vacant  space,)  which  is  830  feet 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  625  from  N.  to  S.  There  are  upwards  of  200 
Brahmins  attached  to  this  temple,  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  recent  con- 
stmction,  the  ancient  fabric  having  been  almost  entirely  demolished  by  the 
Mahommedan  conquerors. 

Dklft,  one  of  the  cluster  of  islands  adjacent  to  Jafinapatam,  has  been 
almost  entirely  set  apart  under  government  for  the  growing  of  hane  or 
hemp,  and  manufacturing  it  into  cordage.  A  valuable  breed  of  horses  is 
also  reared  upon  it* 

AuihorUies,2  Campbell's  Account,  Lond.  1798,  8vo. — Perceval's  Ac- 
couit  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803,  4tOd — Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon, 
Lond.  1807,  2  vols.  4to.^ — ^Asiatic  Researches* — Lotgevallen  door  J.  Haaf- 
ner,  Haarlem,  1806>  8vo. — Valentin's  Travels,  Lond.  1809. — Reise  nach 
Ceylon  etc  von  J.  C.  Wolf,  Berl.  1782-4,  2  vols.  8vo.— Bertolacci's  Sta- 
tistical Account,  Lond.  1817,  8vo. — Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond. 
1821,  4to. 


CHAP.  XJ.— THE  MALDIVES  AND  LACCADIVES. 

Thi  Laccadives  are  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  75  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Malabar,     lliey  are  divided  into  15  smaller  clusters,  each  of 
which  contsdns  two  or  more  islands,  and  several  rocks  and  dry  uninhabited 
spots ;  but  the  largest  of  them  does  not  contain  above  six  square  miles  of 
Isnd,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.    The  soil  is  rocky, 
and  yields  no  grain ;  their  only  produce  is  poultry,  eggs,  cocoa-nuts,  betel- 
nuts,  and  plantains.     The  inhabitants  are  inoffensive,  and  not  so  shy  as 
their  Maldivian  neighbours.      They  subsist  on  cocoa-nuts  and  fish,  and 
manafacture  a  kind  of  sugar  from  cocoa  milk.     Their  numbers  are  about 
10,000,  scattered  over  19  islands.     They  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  pro- 
fctt  Islamism.    They  are  called  Moplays  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan. 
These  islands  were  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1499,  but  are  politi- 
cally dependent  on  Canara,  and  under  the  dominion  of  England.     They 
tte  seldom  visited  by  European  ships,  on  account  of  the  intricate  naviga- 
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tioD.  Ships  may,  however,  lafely  take  in  refrnhments  $x  Kan  RaiUa,  ia 
10°  34"  N.  lat.  and  72"  56'  £.  long.  There  is  also  a  good  harboar  in  Om 
isle  of  Kalpeny.  The  Laccadirea  extend  between  the  lOih  and  12^ 
parallels. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Laccadivesy  and  extending  between  the  8tli  degree  of 
N.  latitude  and  the  equator,  are  the  McUdiveSy  or  Male^Divts^  consittiiig 
of  numerous  attoUons  or  circular  clusters,  inclosing  interior  snaooih  ahallov 
seas,  and  surrounded  by  chains  of  coral  rocks,  in  general  level  with  the 
water,  and  running  from  half  a  mile  to  within  50  yards  of  the  land.    In 
some  parts  of  these  reefs  there  are  openings  sufficient  to  admit  boats ;  and 
where  bays  are  formed  by  projecting  parts  of  the  clusters,  there  ia  anchor- 
age over  a  sandy  bottom  mixed  with  shells  and  coral*    Many  of  the  islands 
furnish  fresh  water  a  few  feet  from  the  sur£sce  of  the  soil.    The  whole  are 
covered  with  cocoa-trees  and  a  thick  growth  of  underwood.     The  most 
northern  islands  of  the  groupe  are  the  roost  fertile  and  sainbrioiu ;  amber- 
grease  and  coral  are  collected  in  great  abundance  on  tlie  sborea ;  an  impor- 
tant fishery  of  cowrie-shells  b  idso  carried  on*     At  one  time  a  vessel  or 
two  from  the  British  settlements  used  to  visit  the  Maldives  to  load  cowries, 
but  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  long  detentionf  these 
visits  were  discontinued,  and  the  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  Balaaore,  ia 
Orissa,  by  native  vessels.     Ships  from  Eastern  India  sometimea  reaort  to 
the  Maldives  to  procure  sharks'  fins  for  the  Chinese,  who  esteem  them  an 
excellent  seasoning  for  soup. — The  Maldiviaus  appear  to  be  of  Malay  ori- 
gin.    Some  consider  them  as  a  melange  of  Hindoos  and  Araba.     Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  their  ancestors  arrived  from  the  Malabar  coast 
some  centuries  ago.     Their  langpiage  appears  peculiar  to  themaelvea ;  but 
many  of  them  can  speak  Hindostanee.     They  are  well-made,  and  of  an 
olive  complexion,  with  bushy  beards.     They  profess  Islamisro,  and  the 
more  learned  among  them  speak  Arabic,  and  expound  the  koran.     It  is 
said  that  national  animosities  long  stirred  up  violent  wars  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Maldives  and  Laccadives ;  but  that  since  the  sovermgn  of 
the  Laccadives  came  under  British  control,  these  disputes  have  ceaaecL    A 
plurality  of  wives,  but  no  concubines,  is  allowed,  yet  adultery  and  fomi* 
cation  are  hardly  ever  known.    The  women  are  extremely  industriona,  and 
generally  employed  in  spinning  or  dyeing  cloth,  twisting  cois  or  cocoa  fibres, 
picking  cowries,  or  managing  their  domestic  afiairs.     They  dress  very  mo- 
destly in  garments  of  cotton,  and  sometimes  of  silk,  brought  close  round 
the  neck,  with  long  sleeves,  and  flowing  to  the  ancles. — Mall,  in  4°  SC  N. 
lat.,  is  the  seat  of  government.     It  is  nearly  circular,  and  not  above  three 
miles  in  circumference.     The  island  is  fortified  all  round  with  works 
mounting  100  pieces  of  artillery.    The  town  extends  over  the  whole  island, 
and  is  remarkably  neat  and  dean.    The  houses  are  built  generally  of  wood 
and  mats ;  some  of  the  richer  traders  have  stone  houses,  and  the  sultan's 
house  is  a  low  stone  building  regularly  fortified.    The  government  appears 
to  be  despotic,  and  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  sultan ;  but  he  has  a 
ministry  composed  of  eight  chiefs  or  viziers,  who  have  islands  assigned 
tliem  for  their  support  while  in  office.     The  chief  priest  is  called  jpon^iar. 
No  European  settlement  has  yet  been  efiected  on  these  islands. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Eastwaud  of  Asia,  westward  of  Europe  and  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  lies  the  great  continent  of  America,  next  to  Asia  the  largest 
of  the  five  general  dinsions  of  the  globe.  It  extends  from  Cape  Horn,  in  55' 
58^  30*  S.  lat^  to  an  unknown  northern  latitude,  and  from  the  55th  to  the 
165th  degree  of  W.  long.  It  is  upwards  of  9000  miles  in  length,  and  from 
1500  to  1800  in  average  breadth.  Templemann  has  estimated  its  super- 
ficial area  at  14,323,000  square  miles  ;  Balbi  at  1 4,622,000  ;  and  Graberg 
at  15,737,000. 

Divisions.^  The  continent  of  America  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
portions,  which  almost  merit  the  distinction  of  independent  continents, 
being  only  separated  from  each  other,  under  the  9th  parallel,  by  the  isthmus 
of  Pkmama,  or  Darien,  which  is  in  some  places  not  more  thsua  from  40  to 
50  miles  brood.  These  two  great  general  divisions  of  this  continent  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  North  and  South  America.  Between 
these  two  divisions  lie  the  West  India  Islands,  extending  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  into  the  Atlantic. 

North  America  includes  Greenland  belonging  to  Denmark,— >Bri7if& 
America^  which  comprises  New  Britain^  Upper  Canada^  Loner  Canada^ 
New  Brunswick^  and  Nqoa  Scotia^ — ^the  Russian  possessions  in  the  N.W., 
— the  United  Statesy^^Mexico,^~«ikd  Guatimala. 

South  America  comprises  Colombia^  Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  Boliviaf 
Ckilif  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  Patagonia. 

Whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  continent  as  a  whole,*- 
the  scale  upon  which  all  the  great  features  of  its  natural  geography 
are  constructed, — the  recent  period  of  its  discovery, — the  character 
and  institutions  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants, — or  the  social  institutions  to 
which  it  has  given  birth, — America,  in  both  hemispheres,  presents  a  most 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  to  the  naturalist,  the  philosopher,  the  politician, 
and  the  merchant. 

General  Aspect.'^  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  Western  world,  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  us,  besides  its  extraordinary  magnitude  as  a  whole, 
is  the  large  forms  in  which  Nature  has  cast  its  different  physical  features. 
Its  rivers  are  large  and  rapid  beyond  those  of  the  ancient  continents ;  and 
after  foiling  into  the  ocean,  they  give  rise  to  currents  which  are  perceptible 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  their  mouths*  The  Maranon,  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  Plata,  in  South  America,  and  the  Mississippi  and  St  Laurence  in 
North  America,  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  width  of  the  channels  in  which 
they  flow,  and  the  prodigious  mass  of  waters  which  they  each  contribute 
to  the  ocean.  Tliere  is  no  chain  of  mountains  on  this  side  of  the  globe, — 
the  Himalaya  excepted,— which,  in  extent  and  altitadey  can  be  compared 
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oC  mooBtaau ;  and 
of  the  Biost  imgiuficeDt 
fir«fB  m  the  world.     TUi  legioa  iiiMiini  of  immease  deposits  of  oeff^er 
TOekiy  over  winch  it  ouewed  every  where,  m  with  a  mantlev  the  allnTbl 
fw  iliwi,  or  a  covering  of  wad  aiid  gisvd,  with  which  are  intemiiigled 
rolled  aMMOi  of  rocfc.     &%.  The  chain  of  noontaias,  of  lower  eXerauoo 
and  inierior  coBtinaitjry  which  forms  the  eartera  boaadary  to  the  low  oowi- 
tiy,  tad  whoM  priadpal  aaases  aad  highert  poinu  are  compoesed  of  granite. 
Alkhf.  The  magnilicent  ialaad  collections  of  water,     olkly.  The  clusters  of 
iilaads  oecapyiog  the  teas  between  North  and  Sooth  America,  and  whicb 
are,  almost  withoot  exception,  of  a  rolcsnic  origin.     The  geological  dux- 
meter  oi  America  partakes  of  the  simplicity  obserrable  in  her  great  moon- 
tttO'iraages,  which  obey  very  uniform  laws  of  anangement,  and  are  in  s 
great  measore  free  from  those  tntermptions  which  occur  in  Eorope,  arising 
oot  of  nnmeroos  chaios,  whose  irregular,  and  often  contradictory  stmctore 
—as  geologists  would  say — it  is  frequently  difficult  to  reconcile  or  explsin* 
The  two  continentii,  however,  agree  in  the  prevailing  primitive  character  of 
their  northern  extremities,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  volcanoes  about  their 
equatorial  and  southern  regions ;  and  an  investigation  of  their  geological 
relations  affords  no  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  New  world  is  of  more 
recent  origin  than  the  Old. 

RiverM.']     Malte  Brno  supplies  us  with  the   following  lable  of  the 
length  and  course  of  the  rivers  of  this  continent : 

Bi^in  of  the  Great  Oeettit, 
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8ati-Ph«lipe,  («up|MMed  eounM,)      ....         900 

Colorado*      .....  260 

UnkmownBann. 

Mscksna{«,  tb«  Oaof  igab,          •              .  .              .             6S5 

Boiin  of  Hudeon*!  Ban. 

ftbaakaahawao,  with  the  Neltoo,  (ita  monthj  460 

Aaalnlboll,  with  tha  Itevarn,  .600 

Albaiijr,                                                    •  <                          SStt 
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Bmrim  •f  tkt  AUamMe,  (Nom  Ambkiga.) 

LeiurUi  in  iMgnM 
of  ra  to  ft  decree. 

The  River  St  Lawnnee,  (from  Ontario,)  920 

Uatawv,  (Ita  trluutary,)  .  .176 

CminecUcut,  .  .  •  •  •  lOO 


I  of  Ab  Qulf  of  Mosieo,  (•ttbordinitta  to  tho  Atlantia.) 

JMiariasippi,  (done,)  .....         876 

Misaouri,  with  tb«  Lower  Mladasippi,  9t)0 

rawer  Plotte»  ...  870 

It.  tribtttvlei,  ^  ^,^^-       .'.•.'.•      410 

CR«d  River,  .  .  •  .        8M) 

Sarin  of  ths  CanriU«tm  Sea,  dmuo.) 
Magdalena,  ...•••        960 

Ba$tn  of  the  JOamtic,  (South  Ambbica.) 

Orinoco,                ......  480 

BoMqoibo,    ....••  185 

Amazon,  or  Maragnon,    .....  1003 

(Ucayal,  or  Apo-Faro  and  Beni,                .  i50 
Yotau,               ...                 .860 

lama,        ...  .    850 

IU«»uUri«.   jr--^G'^-.-M«W«.           .               .  675 

Xingu,           .                .               •               .  860 

Napo,        •               .               .               •  •      820 

^  Rio  Negro,      ....  885 

Tocantin,  or  Rlrer  of  Grain-Pkra,           ...  600 

l\iniai1»a,            ....••  180 

San- Fianciaco,             .                .                •                .                •  485 

Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ....         710 

r  Paraguay,    ....  400 

\  Piioomayo,  a  tributary  of  tho  preceding,  .       S40 

Ita  tribtttariea,  •<  Vermeju,        ....  880 

/Salado,    ...  .850 

^Uruguay,        ....  880 

Moyale-Levou,  or  Colorado^           .               •               .               •  860 

Coau-Levou,  or  Nqpro,         .....      180 

CUmate,2  The  continent  of  America  possesses  of  course  ereiy  nu 
riety  of  climate ;  but  in  this  respect  it  differs  generally  from  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  by  a  greater  predominance  of  cold.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
heat  is  at  least  10  degrees  less  upon  an  average  than  under  the  same  pa- 
rallels in  the  Eastern  continent.  AVhile  Britain  enjoys  temperate  seasons 
aod  mild  air,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  lying 
in  the  same  parallel,  are  extremely  cold ;  even  the  torrid  zone,  in  Ame- 
rica, knows  none  of  those  burning  heats  which  are  experienced  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  great  cause  of  the  cold  in  North  America  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  quantity  of  land  stretching  towards  the  North  pole,  a  propor- 
tion of  which  is  involved  in  perpetual  winter,  and  the  wind  passing  over 
it,  it  is  said,  brings  a  severity  of  cold  along  with  it  which  nothing  can  resist. 
But  Asia  has  an  equal  extent  of  territorial  surface  stretching  towards  the 
North  Pole.  '*  Its  elevation  alone" — as  Malte  Brun  judiciously  observes, 
— *^  explains  this  fact  as  far  as  regards  the  mountainous  region ;  but  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of  country?  To  this  an 
able  observer  (Humboldt)  makes  the  following  reply:  'The  trifling 
breadth  of  this  continent;  its  elongation  towards  the  icy  poles;  the 
ocean,  whose  unbroken  surface  is  swept  by  the  trade  winds;  the  cur- 
rents of  extremely  cold  water  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan to  Pern  ;  the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  abounding  in  the  sources 
of  rivers,  whose  summits,  covered  with  snow,  rise  far  above  the  re- 
gion of  the  clouds  ;  the  greater  number  of  immense  rivers  thaty  after  in 


&tant  iliorei;  dtttiia, 

^BccpHble  of  being  inpngiatsd 

tbe  pbim  of  the  eifttiar, 

•f  tile  coimtry  tint  are  tie 

le  oeoBi,  pwe  riee  to  eoonBoei 

wf  taem^  or  are  formed  dann^ 

fvodaee,  in  the  lower  parti  «f 

famiiidityy  u  nngnkriy 

aiooe  must  we  ascribe 

joeea,  and  thatthid 

feotnreaof  the 

MmlteBniB,«ai 

ahall  add,  with  regard  to 

dwtaiice  into    the  tonid 

■c  ia  At   saroeeding   book, 

the  frigid   BBne,  and,  nnles 

he  cwfinned,  may,  perhaps, 

v  the  cofaunn  of  fivseB  air 

hj  a  oolnmn  gf 

of  dbe  polar  dimate  to  tbe 

atniggle  for 

FroB 

happOy  exempt; 

they  enjoy  1 

r  of  ezoesaife 

■tinent;  bat  ft 

thecHnntebai 
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Camgw  •£  SouCb  Ain»- 

Vapeti, 

Oeelo^ 

Mamy, 
Crabler, 

Peari, 

Agond, 

Jagvarst. 

Sapi|}oaSaU 

Aleo, 

Tatou  Cirquincon, 

Laxna. 

Tatoa  Tatouata, 

IVmmh 

Monilette  Sonaah, 
Mouffette  Cinche, 

P««, 

Serval, 

Mouffette  Conepate, 

Sloth,  Unan, 

Scunk, 

SaiioarianiM, 

Mouffete,  ZoriUa, 

KinojoiL, 

Whabua,  Ham,  Rabbit, 

Tatoa,  Kabanou, 

Aperea, 
Akouehi, 

Uiaan,  Urchin, 

Racoon,  Katon, 

Ondatra,  Mask-imt» 

Coati, 

PUori, 

Coqoallln, 

Leaser  Grey  Squirrel, 

Black  Squirrel, 

Had  Squirrel, 

Si^fiiin  Saki, 

Sagoin  Pincbe, 

Sagoln  Tamarin, 

Sag oin  Ouititi, 

Sagoin  Maraklne, 

Sagoin  Mioo» 

Cayopolln, 

FounniUar, 

Marmoee, 

Sarigne  of  Cayenne, 

Tucan, 

Red  Mole, 

Ground  Squirrel. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  animals  will  be  described  with  those  coun- 
tries where  they  are  principally  found.  We  hare  already  taken  occasion 
to  notice  tbe  fact  that,  in  comparing  animals  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
two  continents,  it  has  been  found  in  a  majority  of  instances,  where  a  dif- 
ference of  size  did  exist,  that  the  American  animal  was  larger  than  that  of 
ibe  Eastern  continents — The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
and  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  in  their  plumage  than  those  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  in  their  notes  less  melodious.  The  conder,  which  frequents 
the  Andes  of  South  America,  holds,  on  account  of  its  size,  strength,  and 
rapacity,  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  feathered  creation. — Reptiles  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  venomous.  Insects  abound,  and  in  many 
parts  are  very  offensives — The  American  waters  are  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  their  fish. 

America  produces  every  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  plants,  and 
flowers,  native  to  Europe :  besides  a  great  variety  of  others,  as  cacao,  cin- 
namon, pepper,  sarsaparilla,  banilla,  balsams,  mahogany,  log^ood^  Brazil- 
wood, sasttJiras,  barks,  gums,  resins,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

This  continent,  particularly  South  America  and  Mexico,  abounds  in  gold 
and  silver.  It  also  produces  copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur, 
nitre,  lead,  loadstone,  marbles  of  every  sort,  and  various  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  as  the  diamond,  emerald,  and  amethyst.  Rock  and  spring-salt  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  America. 

Population.'^  The  population  of  America  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  WkiUs^  Negroes,  and  Indians.  The  Whites,  who  ore  descended 
from  Spanish,  Portuguese,  British,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  German,  and 
Russian  colonists,  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  13,506,000 ;  the  In- 
dians at  8,600,000 ;  the  Negroes  at  6,500,000 ;  and  the  mixed  races  at 
6,500,000.  The  whole  amount,  he  supposed,  would  exceed  85,000,000, 
but  this  number  is  unquestionably  much  below  the  actual  truth  now,  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  American  continent  probably  does  not  at  this 
moment  fall  short  of  55,000,000,  and  there  is  yet  space  and  fertile  soil  for 
500,000,000.-  The  numbers  of  those  who  speak  the  different  langoages 
made  use  of  in  America  are  thus  distributed  by  Huniboldt,— and  the  pro- 
P<irtions  pTobd>ly  still  hold  good : 


EngUsh  language, 

Spanish,        .  -  .  . 

Portuguese,         ... 

Indian  languages,        .  .  - 

French  language, 

Dutch,  Daniel^  Swedish,  and  Russian, 


11,647,000 

10,174,000 

9,740,000 

7,593,000 

1,242.000 

216,000 


Of  the  Peopling  of  America.^     It  has  been  matter  of  much  debate 
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among  learned  men  how  this  continent  was  first  famished  with  inhahilaits; 
bat  as  this  is  a  sabject  that  admits  not  of  certainty  in  any  of  its  condaaofiiy 
it  shall  not  detain  us  long.  After  enamemting  the  chief  hypotheses  which 
hare  been  formed  by  those  who  hare  written  on  the  topic,  we  will  leafs 
oar  reader  to  adopt  that  which  to  him  shall  appear  the  most  probable. 

The  first  opinion  we  shall  mention  is,  that  America  was  peopled  by  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  well-known  that  these  people  planted  colonies  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  islands ;  and  it  is  luqged  as  being 
not  only  possible,  bat  highly  probable,  that  some  of  their  ships,  employed  ia 
carrying  oat  people  and  provisions  for  these  colonies,  might  be  driven  weet- 
ward  by  a  storm,  till  getting  into  the  trade-winds  they  foand  a  retom  im- 
possible, and,  sabmitting  to  that  fate  which  they  coald  not  resist,  at  length, 
reached  land.  Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  ai^ed,  that  the  Americans, 
when  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
with  ship-building,  or  with  the  use  of  the  plough,  all  which  were  well-known 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  are  arts  so  necessary  to  civilized  life,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  they  could  have  been  forgotten  by  any  people  to  whom 
they  were  once  known.  Besides,  the  order  which  the  aborigines  of  An>erici 
appear  to  have  followed,  in  cultivating  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  was  widely 
different  from  any  thing  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Carthaginians. 
In  short,  they  scarcely  possessed  that  resemblance  in  their  civilized  insti- 
tutions which  we  are  taught  to  look  for  among  beings  having  the  saaoe 
common  origin. 

It  having  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  discoveries  of  Bdiring, 
and  of  captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  that  in  about  66'  N.  lat.,  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  a  strait  only  18  miles 
wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  continent  possess  many  similar  fea- 
tures, and  frequently  pass  and  repass  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  it  has  been  contended  tliat  America  was  first  peopled  from  the  N.E. 
parts  of  Asia.  But  since  the  Esquimaux  are  manifestly  a  separate  species  of 
men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  language, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life,  and  in  all  these  respects  bearing  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  must  have  emigrated  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe.  Several  cir- 
cumstances confirm  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  9th  century  the  Norwe- 
gians discovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there.  The  communi- 
cation with  that  country,  after  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last 
century,  when  some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted  by 
pious  zeal,  ventured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  region,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing among  its  miserable  inhabitants  the  gladdening  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  N.W.  coast  of  Greenland  is 
separated  from  America  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  if  it  be  actually 
separated  at  all ;  and  that  the  Esquimaux  of  America  closely  resemble  the 
Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  mode  of  living,  and  language.  By  these 
decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Green- 
landers  is  established,  but  much  support  given  to  the  theory  which  aaserta 
the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe. 

To  us  it  appears  rational  to  conclude  on  the  whole,  that  the  progenitors  of 
all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  limits  of  La- 
brador, migrated  from  the  N.E.  parts  of  Asia ;  and  that  the  nations  which 
inhabit  Labrador,  Esquimaux,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  from  their  unlike- 
ness  to  the  rest  of  the  American  nations,  and  their  resemblance  to  the 
northern  Europeans,  came  over  from  the  N.W.  parts  of  Europe. 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  ratioiml  conjectures  which  have  been  formed 
on  this  sahject.  The  reader  may,  with  impunity,  adopt  that  in  which  he 
aeee,  or  fieuicies  he  sees,  the  greatest  probability.  Of  this  only  we  are  cer- 
^iun>  that,  whatever  was  their  origin,  a  numerous  race  of  men  had  possessed 
A^merica  long  before  it  was  known  to  the  Europeans.  Leaving,  therefore, 
conjectural  opinions,  we  proceed  to  a  subject  of  more  certainty,  namely, 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  New  world  was  discovered. 

Tub  Discovery  of  America.^  The  most  important  human  dis- 
coveries have  often  originated  in  trivial  and  apparently  accidental  circum« 
stances.  He  who  discovered  America  was  not  in  quest  of  new  lands,  but 
only  purposed  to  explore  a  new  way  to  lands  already  known.  The  maps 
of  the  age  in  which  thb  great  discovery  was  made  were  rudely  sketched, 
and  most  inaccurate  in  their  delineations.  They  place  China,  for  example; 
DO  less  than  15  hours,  or  225  degrees,  eastwards  from  the  western  coasts 
of  Bnrope.  Tliis  was  an  error  of  85  degrees  ;  but  allowing  it  to  have  been 
accnnite,  it  is  evident  that  to  proceed  to  China  by  a  westward  route  wm 
135  degrees  shorter,  than  to  proceed  eastwards,  supposing  both  the  voyages 
to  be  in  a  stnught  line.  This  was  a  truth  sufficiently. striking  to  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  reflection  on  such  subjects,  and  early  suggested  the  idea  of 
sailing  westwards  to  the  rich  countries  known  by  the  name  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  opening  a  shorter  passage  for  the  trade  which  at  that  time  en- 
riched several  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

Norwegian  Discoveries,']     The  earliest  claim,  however,  to  the  honour 
of  discovering  the  New  world — as  it  was  at  first  called — ^is  that  which  has 
been  advanced  by  Bayer,  from  a  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Olaus,  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm  in  1697,  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegians.     We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  Iceland  was  discovered  by  Norwegian  mariners  in  A.D. 
8G0.  In  982,  Snorro  Sturlseus  represents  the  Norwegians  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Greenland,  when  they  are  said  to  have  **  proceeded 
towards  the  W."  and  finding  a  more  attractive  coast,  on  which  were  some 
grape-vines,  and,  in  the  interior,  several  hospitable  valleys,  shaded  with 
wood,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Winland  or  Findland,  and  settled  some 
colonists  there.     The  commandera  of  this  expedition,  Biorn  and  Lief,  lived 
two  centuries  before  Snorro,  according  to  his  own  account ;  and,  except 
from  the  tradition  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  the  place  where 
they  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  spot. 
From  this  data,  however,  it  would  appear  to  be  about  the  58th  or  59th 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  straits, 
although  grapes  are  there  unknown.     The  latter  parts  of  the  tradition  can 
only  be  solved  by  supposing  that  they  actually  did  penetrate  to  some  pait 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

Mad6c*s  Voyage^  The  Welsh  bards  and  historians  put  in  another 
daim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America,  on  behalf  of  Madoc,  one  of 
their  princes,  who,  they  affirm,  made  a  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
trorld  in  the  12th  century.  There  was  long  a  tradition  in  Wales  of  some 
Indiana  bein^  still  near  the  Missouri,  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Welch 
language ;  but  this  notion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  The  curious 
reader  may  consult  Lord  Lyttleton's  observations  on  this  subject,  in  his 
history  of  England ;  and  an  article,  by  Mr  Pennant,  in  the  58th  volume  of 
the  Riiloeopbical  Transactions. 

Martin  BehaimJ}  A  third  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  is  of  equally  doubtful 
authority.     Schedel,  a  German  chronologist,  of  the  15th  century,  main* 
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taina  that  his  oountrymaiiy  Martin  Behaim,  having  been  entrusted  with  tha 
command  of  a  Portngnese  expedition  of  discoveiy,  in  1483,  made  those  ^ 
coveriet,  the  communication  of  which  to  his  intimate  friend,  Colambm, 
first  excited  that  navigator  to  enter  upon  bis  splendid  career  of  disco? ery. 
Columbus,^  Several  seamen,  besides  Behaim,  who  had  been  carried 
westerly  far  from  their  course,  are  said  to  have  reported  that  in  those  re- 
mote seas  they  had  seen  an  island ;  and  it  is  particularly  asserted  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  that  the  charts  and  journals  of  an  old  Andalusian  pilot 
who  died  in  his  house,  unequivocally  informed  Columbus  of  the  discoTery 
of  land  far  to  the  westward.^  Such  hints,  if  they  really  were  givea,  would, 
doubtless,  supply  hi^  mind  with  additional  arguments  in  support  of  hii 
notions ;  but  the  strong  hope  which  carried  him  through  an  undertakiDg, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  found  so  many  obstacles,  seems  to  hare 
been  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  joined  to 
his  accurate  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  as  it  was  then  delineated. 
The  scheme  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  westerly  course  waa  a 
liavourite  idea  with  Columbus  during  a  great  part  of  bis  life ;  and  was  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  an  instant ;  a  conception  so  vast  and  daring  mast 
have  been  gradually  matured,  and  continually  strengthened  by  reflection, 
and  supported  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  till,  from  the  possession  of  a 
mere  theoretical  notion,  he  became  anxious  to  establish  it  as  a  practical 
truth,  and,  filled  with  this  desire,  dedicated  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  to 
the  execution  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  as  the  proof  demanded. 

The  conception  of  this  idea,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  required  an  accarate 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  globe,  and  a  mind  free  from  ordinary 
prejudices  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  demanded  uncommon  courage  and  per- 
severance. These  qualities  of  mind  were,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
possessed  by  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village 
of  Genoa ;  his  fiither,  and  several  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  bred  to  the 
aea.  The  young  Columbus  received  an  education  which,  considering  the 
times,  must  be  reckoned  good :  he  was  taught  arithmetic,  navigation,  astro* 
nomy,  and  drawing.  At  an  early  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  sea,  and  waa 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  In  a  voyage  oil 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  took  fire,  and  our  yoang 
seaman  with  difficulty  escaped  ashore  upon  a  plank,  and  travelled  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  found  several  of  his  countrymen.  The  Portuguese  at  tbis 
time  were  the  most  expert  navigators  in  Europe ;  and  by  frequMit  voyages 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  had  added  much  to  men  a  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  particularly  of  disco- 
very, existed  amongst  them  in  vigour,  and  served  to  inflame  that  disposi* 
tion  which  seems  early  to  have  distinguished  the  mind  of  Columbus.  En- 
ticed by  the  society  of  many  of  hia  countrymen,  he  was  easily  peranaded 
to  remain  in  a  nation  which  seemed,  more  than  all  others,  to  afford  him 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  ardent  desire  of  visiting  unknown  regions. 
He  therefore  entered  into  the  serrice  of  the  Portuguese,  and  made  several 
voyages  both  to  the  northward  and  southward,  particularly  along  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

'  In  addition  to  his  reaanning,  founded  on  the  supposed  situation  of  the  East  IndieSi 
Columbus  Is  said  to  have  been  informed  that  a  Portuguese  pilot,  named  Martin  V/d- 
oent,  had  picked  up  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  460  leagues  to  the  wsatwaid  of  Cape  St 
Vincent,  and  which,  flrom  the  continued  westerly  wind  that  had  prevailed,  he  judged 
to  have  come  from  land  in  that  quarter.  A  similar  piece  of  wood,  together  with  some 
thick  canes*  is  said  to  have  been  driven  by  the  westerly  winds  to  Porto  Sanrto.  one  of 
Um  Madeira  isbnda. 


OENBBAI.  IMTaODUCTION.  ^AB 


CohaaahnB  tAongtit  it  proper  to  make  the  lint  oAt  of  hk  serricM  tm 
John  II.  Jang  of  Portugal.  His  propooJ  was  to  caO  to  ilie  £ttt  Ib&i  br 
the  western  ocean,  and  hb  reasons  appemd  to  the  kii»  to  cairr  enii^ 
tion ;  but  while  be  approTed  of  the  plan,  he  wonld  not  am<fe  to  the 
terms.  Making,  therefore,  an  nngeneroiu  use  of  the  infonnatka  ha  had 
recwed.  he  k  aaid  prirately  to  We  d«|*tdied  a  ship  oa  tha  nnriertrf 
expedition,  while  Colnmbos  was  employed  m  negotbSn,  and  hiMcW 
fmitJees  hopes.  The  commander  of  this  secret  ezpeditioo.  drfirirm  ia 
courage  or  capacity,  perhaps  in  hoth,  returned  widiouriA^  auT  dis- 
coFery,  and  spread  such  accounts  of  the  a&ir,  that  Cohwbvso^  becaBa 
the  object  of  public  ridicule.  ProFoked  by  this  bjnrious  treatment,  ha 
left  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  despatched  his  brother  Baithohi«ewto]&^ 
land  to  make  proposals  in  his  name  to  Henry  VIL  BmthokMi  ^^ 
taken  captire  by  pirates  on  his  voyage,  and  not  hemd  of  bT  his 

for  ten  yeani,  eight  of  which  Columbus  hinMelf  was  dotined  to  c 

m  fluctuating  and  most  perplexing  mtercourse  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
whom  he  had  made  his  orertures  in  person.     At  ktt,  in  1492,  Knd* 
^d  Isabella  of  Spain  consented  to  e<|uip  our  adrettnrer  after  the 
frugal  manner,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  1492,  he  mihMl  with  tfene  i 
able  ▼essela,  from  Palos  m  Spain,  for  the  Canarica. 

First  Voyage  of  Columbus.^     The  foUowiag  acnmat  is  cii«n  m  th» 
North  American  Beview^  of  a  jonmal  of  the  tint  vofwe  ef 
recently  discoFered  in  the  archives  of  the  Dnke  del  U^m 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  cfaainctcr  ^m1  advcntnres  af  tl» 
of  the  new  world.     It  is  throughout  in  titt 
Bartolom6  de  las  Casas,  who  possessed  man 
which  he  made  use  of  in  the  compoaitifln  of  hii  «. 
las  Indias,  and  who  onquestionahly  afastiMAcd  thm 
miral's  log-book,  giving  a  literd  copy  of  the 
Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  anth— ■Ztitj  ca 
inserted  an  abridgment  of  it  in  his  manmoipt  Uh« 
basis  of  the  works  of  Henera  and  other  ttiadiid 
worid.     Tlie  introduction  to  the  journal  ezhiUte. 

feelings 


ablerojmge.  We  trM^bte  it  wort  for  won!,  W»i«.  tlJSiiiri^IZ!!^ 
ment  of  the  sentaicea  uatoocfaed,  becaow  it  wiJu  hT^K^^T  ^^ 
then,  without  tiJuDg  ,erio«i  liberti«nril!h  tlilS^       ^"^       ^"^ 

rftiMwae  D.N.  Jem  C3krttliL.Wtefw^  maU  Ckikt^L  ma^  fc,.,, 

tm.  after  ]fMrUfta«Mn  had  ended  tSe  war  anlMt  the  it^JT^kT  Z,       *^  *^  ''•«»  J^m 

fiMha*  tl»  w«^  ta  the  gmt  ctty  of  Ofwrf^  wlinL\^^ 

•i»tte  royal  hanoen  of  yoor  h%h«e««  phatei  fcy  li,,^  ^J^^**  "W^ 

U  the  fortfm  af  the  ..Id  dlj,  «Dd  «w  Uie  Moorish  kiTIL^ 
^T-*--.  ^  J«hlgh«a^  .«,  or  my  iord  Ih,  p^^^ 

P«|^  wteh  I  h- g*,«  ,.„  hlgh»e«  or  the^ 'or^lr^^ 

to  «»5«u  t«ch««  of  oor  holy  Wth  to  iMtrurt  him  ia  it.  a«d  tt/!!r?T^ 


re  loat  by  beliering  in  i^TJ^"*  "^^ 

«««itrr.«dtfcetoperitJeDof  themandrfthewhole^*K  ■^Ptl««,  as*  tha  ZSl- 

--te^halyWU,  M  onWi-d  th.»lZSt;t^t^TTJ^ 

HHaypmnhaapaMed.  So  after  harin*  expelled  all  ih- j— T  "■'^ 

Si 
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fbrth  la  lime  to  come  I  mlffbt  ttyle  myaetf  Don,  uid  should  bo  lilgh.adnlnl  of  tlw 

mod  perpetnml  governor  of  ell  the  btanda  end  meinland  which  I  eboald  dieeoTer  and 

whieh  ihonld  thereefter  be  discovered  end  scared  In  the  oeeen,  end  so  my  oldest  i 

me.  end  from  degree  to  degree  for  ever  j  end  I  left  the  dtjr  of  Onnsda  the  ISth  day  ef  the 

May  of  the  same  yeer  1408,  on  Saturday  j  I  went  to  the  town  of  Eiloa,  a  seaport*  where  I 

three  vessels  very  suitable  for  sneh  a  purpose ;  end  departed  firom  the  said  port,  wcil  suppUed 

mmdi  provisions  and  many  seamen,  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  August  of  the  said  year  en  FiMay* 

half  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  and  steered  for  the  Cenary  Islands  of  your  highnisses,  wlodi  era  in  tke 

•aid  ooeen,  thenoe  to  take  my  deperture,  and  navigate  until  I  should  reach  the  Indies,  end  deliver  tke 

embany  of  your  highnesses  to  thoee  prlnoss,  and  thus  eocompUsh  what  yon  hed  commanded  ase  ;  mmd 

therefore  I  thought  to  write  all  this  voysge  very  exactly  frmn  day  to  day,  every  thing  whftrh  I  el 

do,  or  see,  or  experience,  es  will  be  seen  In  the  sequel    And  besMe  describing  every  night  wl 

pesses  In  the  day,  and  every  day  how  we  sell  In  the  night,  I  design  to  construct  a  new  chart  for  i 

gallon.  In  which  I  will  mark  the  waters  end  lands  of  the  ocean  la  their  proper  places 

points  i  and  moreover  to  compoee  a  book,  and  represent  the  whole  by  picture.  In  latitade  tttm  the 

aqpator,  and  longltade  from  the  west ;  and  ebove  all  It  is  very  necessary  that  1  forgo  sleep  and  attecipi 

modi  In  nevlgation  In  order  to  accomplish  it,  which  things  will  require  great  toU.**— Toes.  i.  p.  1«-^ 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  journal  is  the  artifice  to  wbicli 
Columbus  was  continually  driven,  to  sustain  the  sinking  courage  of  bis 
crews.     Nowhere  is  the  exalted  character  of  this  truly  great  man  more 
strikingly  displayed,  than  in  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  with  which  he 
bore  up  against  the  manifold  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  hia  magnifi- 
cent undertaking.     He  had  suffered  the  hardships  of  penury  and  oppres- 
sion, with  spirits  unbroken,  with  hopes  unrepressed.     Animated  by  the 
conviction  that  undiscovered  worlds  lay  hidden  in  the  Western  sea,  and  that 
be  was  the  instrument  ordained  to  discover  and  explore  them,  be  bad 
happily  overcome  the  superstitions  of  the  priesthood,  who  in  the  outset 
stigmatized  his  hypothesis  by  the  odious  name  of  heresy.    The  incredulity 
of  the  government  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth ;  and  its  parsimony 
was  melted  by  his  ardour.     The  narrow-minded  individuals,  who,  unable 
to  rise  themselves,  hung  the  weight  of  their  jealousy  around  bis  neck  as 
usual,  to  bold  down  his  lofty  genius  to  the  level  of  their  own  lowly  career, 
be  had  shaken  off  at  last  in  triumph.     He  was  now  floating  upon  the  full 
tide  of  adventurous  experiment.     But  here  also  the  ignorance  and  envy  of 
bis  fellows  pursued  him  at  every  hour.     His  unalterable  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  lands  he  sought,  would  have  availed  him  little,  bad  not  bis 
pre-eminent  nautical  skill  exacted  the  confidence  of  those  around  him,  and 
his  intellect  and  courage  proved  equal  to  any  emergency  of  fortune.     For 
when  his  daring  prow  was  pointed  to  the  west,  and  his  companions  felt 
themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep,  leaving'home  if  not  life  behind, 
and  sailing  they  knew  not  whither,  it  demanded  a  rare  combination  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  one  man,  an  obscure  foreigner,  to  retain  the  obe- 
dience of  his  turbulent  but  faint-hearted  followers.  *   Their  terrors  began 
to  be  troublesome  a  few  days  after  quitting  Gomera,  on  perceiving  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  needle.     Columbus  deserves  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  which  still  remains  among  the  unex- 
plained mysteries  of  nature.    The  surprise  and  consternation  of  his  officers 
and  men  on  the  occasion  are  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  unnoticed  until 
then*     Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  credit  of  making  this  observation 
to  Cabot,  in  1497;  but  Las  Casas,  Ferdinand  Columbus,  Herrera,  and 
Munoz,  had  all  concurred  iu  claiming  it  for  the  admiral ;  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  journal  of  hi»  j^rst  voyage^  dated  Sept.  13,  taken  in 
connexion  with  a  passage  in  his  account  of  his  third  voyagey  is  considered 
by  Senor  Navarrete  as  establishing  the  fact.     He  succeeded  in  quieting 
the  apprehensions  of  his  people  by  an  ingenious  explanation,  which,  bow- 
ever,  was  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  mind.    In  reading  the  passages  wo  are 
about  to  cite,  it  should  be  observed,  that  tliey  are  not  taken  from  the  on- 


[t  has  been  genenHy  vndcntood  dttt  CohimiNn  waa  oompelled  to  d«- 
ctxn  Ins  eonpBDMMiB  io  regard  to  the  dBstanoe  thej  Bailed,  and  the  Tariooa 
ngns  of  praxudty  to  land.  The  birds  they  saw  were  laiid4Hrd8 ;  the 
weeds  were  ficshly  disengaged  from  rocks ;  and  the  iish  were  rirer-fish, 
that  aerer  Tentnred  hr  into  salt  water ;  somednies  the  wind  was  a  breeae 
from  shore ;  and  dios  it  was  that  every  possible  expedient  was  tried  to 
counteract  the  fean  and  feed  the  credolity  of  ignorant  mariners*  We 
tnaskte  serefal  passages  of  the  joornal  which  illostrate  these  remarks : 


F.  StfL  flO.— s«le<  tkaft  dqr  19 
tta,  if  tfce  Tayigc  rihwili  W  I— g.  tW  yoylt  •IwM  not  b«  tetfiirf  t  iJMiij  1 1* 

itt    Atl0lUi4ar»pcliaHi  en 
I,  ...—  ».  »»•  w.i«.toflySOIeK«fltfraB  tendj  U drissM  withoitt  wtad,  wMA  to* 
"n  vga  of  laa4 ;  dha  adaini  wo«U  not  stof  to  Wat  ap  aad  down  to  Mc«rUia  wUHkor  tlm« 
In'ibvthokridftireartaiaClMttotiM  aMthaM  Motk  tten  wcra  Minii,  m  to  tratli  tfcw% 

bai  WM  in  toet  at  tMo  tine  ooly  10  iMgiMS  frMB  toBo  nudl  idato  orroeki,  to  tot.  SB*  or  9*. 

**&rfiir^  Sepi.  8M.-.SMtod  northwestoriy,  boirttoff  ap  aai  4owq  s  saUod  30  img^m  i  mm  liaNlf 
UTw«e4i.    Heratito  Aimiral  saya*Thtohea4wtodwai<m7Bacc«aryfcrMai  bocaoMmypoopto 

^toeoMhtKUyazciled,tothaUaalliatofcrtkeMaMiBowtoiMair  by  wUckawyMoU  f«t«r« 

teSpata.'** 

"Saatfoy,  Sept,  SSA— The  waeds  vnn  to  great  qoaatlttoi.  and  they  fduod  eraht  to  thao^  aai  w 
thr  Ma  wn  smoolh  and  traoqoU,  Iha  peopto  munnared,  aaying  that  they  had  toet  tha  deep  walar,  aad 
^^^nvmnrwwOd  ba  a  wtod  for  retnniiag  to  Spato;  bat  after  a  whito  tha  aaa  roM  wlthaol  wtod. 
*i>ich  amntohfld  tham/*— Tarn.  1.  pi  7, 11,  ii. 

We  pass  orer  many  entries  in  the  joornal  of  like  import,  and  come  to 
the  time  when  the  vessels  actnally  approached  their  destination, 

**  (VWaenlay,  (M.  IOMl— Sailed  W.  &  W.,  want  10  nileo  the  hour,  ocraalooally  12,  and  ioma. 
"■»T,MdtotfctS4lioqna>tofoaa;wckoiiadtothapaeptoonly44.    Hare  tha  ovwi  eaoM  aii«ur« 
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UmliivaritlicjrMBplaiMiafthelragtbof  ttieToyi««;  bottk««toinl  — r— gife*tlMi>  nwft 
as  he  evnld,  (irlng  them  food  hopes  of  the  great  proflte  they  woald  amke.  And  he  aUHl  thrt  ft  »« 
Idle  for  them  lo  eooipUln,  ber^ase  he  wm  ffoliif  to  ttie  Indiee,  and  akooM  ke^  on  tUl  he  tmmi  Ams, 
wtth  the  help  uf  our  I^trd.** 

•«  Thmniag^  OaL  Utk  ftilUd  W.  &  W.,  had  mocli  we,  more  than  in  th»  whole  Tonr  hs. 
fore.  Sew  jKirrf«ftw  end  %  green  mah  near  the  veieeL  Tlie  rrew  of  the  Ffnta  saw  acaaeandthf, 
and  took  up  a  stick  of  wood  wrooght  to  all  appearanee  with  iron,  and  a  piece  of  cane,  aad  aaMtat 
plant  whUh  grows  on  lanil,  and  a' email  hoard.  Theae  ef  the  Nina  ala*  asw  tftbar  alfna  ef  rfMc,  m^ 
fibraneh  loaded  wtth  rase^rriaa.  By  theae  atgina  aU  ware  MUeTed  sad  r^joleed.  flMkdtUadsfhy 
annset  87  leafuaa.'* 

•*  After  sunset  sailed  on  their  first  coarse  W.  Went  It  milea  the  hoar,  nod  aft  two  o'doek.  jul  bai 
sailed  90  miles,  that  to  »ft  leagnec  CItkUui  nilM  of  4  te  tha  leaffue}  And  h««ime  Cim  caravsl  nali  was 
better  sailer,  wid  kept  ahead  of  the  Admiral,  she  discorered  land,  and  made  tbm  siguab  praaerftedbj  h«. 
This  land  was  first  seen  by  a  sailor  named  Rodrigo  de  Trlano ;  the  Admiral,  liow«Tcr,attenhi(hecTfB. 
Inff  standing  on  the  quarter^ck,  saw  a  Hght.  altlioaffb  It  was  a  thing  eo  IndiatiiKt,  that  he  weuM  sil 
afflrm  It  was  Umd;  botheoalled  PBroOntlerrei,agrattemaaof  the  klng%  lioaaehold,aadioldUBtyt 
a  light  appeared,  and  that  he  should  obserre  it,  which  be  did,  and  saw  if.  He  also  meatkowd  kts 
Rodrigo  Sanehei  of  Safoyia,  whom  the  Idilf  aent  In  the  fleet  for  inspector,  wHo  oooid  aot  sse tt«a 
aeroont  of  Ms  Btandfaif  In  an  onsaltahle  poeltloa.  After  the  Admfavl  m«ntioiMdlt«ii  was  sicasaei 
or  twice,  and  raaembled  a  wax  catodle,  morlog  up  and  down,  which  ssswed  to  heaaiadicatisa  sf  bal 
Bat  the  Admiral  Mt  certain  the  shore  waa  near.  Wherefore^  when  they  InA  aald  the  SaK*,  «kM 
all  roarlaers  are  aMuatomed  to  say  or  chant  In  tlieir  way,  all  together,  tlio  Adadral  dcabai  aatf  a4. 
moidshed  them  to  keep  a  good  watch  from  the  forecastiek  aad  look  weH  oot  Ibr  the  lead,  aad  ttatM 
whomerer  shooM  firat  asy  he  saw  land, he  woald  fsvUwith  gfvaaaUkjaitol*  baaUe  the othfrlBfMn 
whkh  the  soverelgas  had  prmalsed,  wMeh  ware  tea  theosaad  BMnmvcdtoto  tlM  dfot  who  aheaM  SMit 
Atfio'docfc.A.M.the  sherswMlBBlght,SkM«aaa  oA  They  haaM  aU  aall.  and  ataod  aadcr  tts 
Bfoare  sail  akme,  aad  lay  to  antU  fMday,  when  they  reaebed  aae  «f  tte  Lacayoa  tolaada^  whkh  tht 
nadvea  oalied  OoanahanL'^'ANa.  1.  p,  IS-Ml 


Mnch  doubt  and  vncertaint^  hare  existed  as  to  the  island  which  Colam- 
buB  first  discovered.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  ^ofi  Salvador^  and  it  \m 
been  generaUy  supposed  to  be  the  island  novv  called  Si  Salvador,  or  Cat 
iilandn  The  position  of  this  island  not  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  Ad- 
mirars  course  and  description,  Munoz  conjectured  that  Watling's  isJsnd 
was  the  true  GuanahanL  But  Senor  Navarrete  adducea  rery  atrong  rea- 
sons for  believing  it  to  be  the  largest  of  the  Turk  islands.  The  cooiw 
of  Columbus  from  Guanahani  was  continually  west,  from  island  to  bland, 
till  he  arrived  at  Nipe  in  Cuba.  Now  this  fact  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea,  that  Guanahani  is  Cat  island,  which  lies  nearly  due  north  of  Nipe« 
Besides,  the  great  Bahama  bank,  and  a  long  chain  of  keys  called  Cayoi 
'de  la  CadeHa^  stretching  between  St  Salvador  and  Cuba,  interpose  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  holding  sudi  a  westerly  course  as  Columbus  pursued. 
But  by  setting  out  from  Nipe,  and  proceeding  in  a  retrograde  direction 
along  his  course,  as  he  very  particularly  describes  it  in  his  journal,  we  may 
easily  trace  his  path,  and  shall  be  convinced  that  Guanahani  is  no  other 
than  Turk's  island.  Add  to  this,  that  his  description  of  it  accords  exactly 
with  the  latter,  especially  in  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  large  Ifl&e 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Tliia  point  is  of  no  great  consequence,  but  it  is 
aatisfiKtory  to  know  fMeeisely  what  spot  in  America  waa  first  revealed  to 
the  eye  of  Europeans. 

In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  journal  we  frequently  discover  the  infln- 
enoe  of  the  opinions  which  Columbus  had  imbibed  from  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  famous  letter  of  Paolo  Toscanelli.  It  is  the  Indies, 
and  the  Indies  alone,  which  he  seeks.  Although  his  reason  assured  bim 
of  the  true  figure  of  our  globe,  and  be  deduced  the  right  consequences 
from  this  position,  and  thus  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  yet  he  had  a 
most  vague  and  incorrect  idea  of  the  actual  locality  of  the  indies.  After 
he  has  discovered  Guanahani,  his  inquiries  of  the  savages  mvariably  point 
to  Cathaif  or  Cipavgq,  or  other  distant  Asiatic  countries,  at  which  he  every 
moment  expected  to  arrive.     Indeed^  many  years  afterwardci,  in  a  letter 
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written  to  the  Pope  in  1502,  he  ftays — *'  This  island  id  Tarsis,  it  is  Cethia, 
it  is  Opfair,  and  Ophaz  and  Cipanga,  and  we  have  called  it  Hispaniola.*' 
Conformable  to  this  idea  are  the  entries  in  his  jonmal. 

*«  FHdmf^  OeL  S6<ft.^H«  wt  nil  for  Cuba,  becanat  by  the  slffn  which  th«  IndteM  gmre  htm  of  tta 
Bn^Bitodet  aad  of  th«  goM  and  paub  there,  he  ttaonght  it  must  be  tbe  mne  with  Ci|»uig(K'* 

**  Tuadajft  OeL  30l4.~He  aays  that  he  miut  exert  himself  to  go  to  tbe  Grand  Can,  who  he  thought 
was  there,  or  at  the  city  of  Cathay,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Can,  which  he  says  is  very  large,  as  be 
wm  tnld  b^fora  he  left  Spain.**— Taox  i.  p.  40, 44. 

We  pass  over  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  jonmaly  in  which  the 
Admiral  relates  his  disooreries  among  the  islands,  describing  the  appear- 
ance  and  productioDS  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  abounding  in  noble  trees, 
splendid  flowers,  and  exquisite  fruits,  and  springing  from  a  virgin  soil  of 
exhaustlesa  fertility,  awakens  his  admiration  at  every  step.     Nor  is  he  less 
enchanted  with  the  blandness  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  new 
regions  he  was  exploring,  where  the  people,  the  climate,  the  richness  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  all  exdted  his  imagination,  and  drew 
from  him  the  warmest  praises.     The  riches  planted  in  those  beautiful  is- 
lands by  the  hand  of  nature  still  remain ;  and  the  conquerors  have  in* 
creased  their  abimdance  by  transporting  thither  and  naturalizing  the  con- 
genial productions  of  Asia  and  Europe.     But  in  one  other  respect  how 
changed  is  the  whole  face  of  things  there  I     The  native  races  of  Guana- 
haui,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  have  vanished  like  the  dew  of  morning ;  and 
Africa  is  unpeopled  to  supply  their  place.     Nothing  was  more  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  than  tbe  perfectly  amiable  character 
of  the  inhabitants.     He  dwells  upon  it  in  tbe  description  of  every  island 
at  which  he  toudied.     At  peace  among  themselves,  unarmed,  and  engaged 
in  the  tranquil  arts  of  cultivation,  they  dreaded  nothing  but  the  ruinous 
descents  of  the  brutal  and  ferocious  Caribbees.     They  received  the  Span- 
iards with  unsuspecting  confidence,  as  beings  of  a  higher  order,  descended 
among  them  for  objects  of  phUanthropy  and  beneficence.     How  cruelly 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  sequel,  uias  but  too  fiatally  proved  by  their 
speedy  destruction,  under  the  merciless  rule  of  their  foreign  masters. 

On  the  6th  of  December  Columbus  arrived  at  Bohio,  which,  from  a 
fiuicied  resemblance  to  their  native  country,  was,  by  tbe  Spaniards,  named 
Hupaniola,  At  this  time  the  admiral  had  only  two  ships  under  his  com- 
mand :  Martin  Pinzon,  some  time  before,  having  deserted  him.  While 
Colambns  was  proceeding  along  the  coast,  one  of  his  remaiiung  vessels  ran 
aground ;  and  Columbus,  reflecting  that  he  had  now  only  one  ship  remain* 
ing,  thought  it  prudent  to  return  homewards  with  the  tidings  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  but  to  prepare  for  a  more  extensive  settlement,  he  erected  a  fort 
with  the  timber  of  the  wreck,  and,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  39  men,  with 
arms  and  other  necessaries,  sailed  eastwards  along  the  coast  of  the  island, 
whenhe  discovered  his  other  ship,  whose  treacherous  com  mander  endeavoured 
to  excuse  himself  for  having  separated  from  the  fleet,  and  imput»  his  con- 
dact  to  stress  of  weather.  On  the  16th  of  January  he  left  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola;  and,  on  the  14th  of  February,  when  150  leagues  westwards 
from  the  Azores,  he  parted  from  Pinzon*s  ship  in  a  storm,  which  threatened 
to  destroy  the  vessels.  While  the  ship's  company  were  endeavouring,  by 
▼owa  and  promises  to  the  virgin,  to  secure  their  safe  return,  Columbtu 
faimself  was  using  means  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  his  discovery  perish- 
ing with  himself  should  the  worst  happen.  "  In  this  perplexity,"  says 
^ — writing  to  their  catholic  majesties, — '*  I  meditated  on  your  highnesses' 
good  fortune,  and  considered,  that  though  I  were  dead^  and  the  tliip  los^ 
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yoa  miglit  some  way  reap  the  fraits  of  this  enterprwe.     As  btie6y  tfi  I 
could,  therefore,  I  wrote  a  narrative  in  parchment,  of  ^nrhst  I  had  dtacorered, 
in  how  many  days  I  performed  the  voyacfe,  and  vrhat  ^ray  I  had  done  it, 
with  the  natare  of  those  lands,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  majesties' 
subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  what  I  had  discov'ered  ;  which  writing, 
folded  up  and  sealed,  I  addressed  to  your  highnesses,  promising  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  ducats  to  him  that  should  deliver  it  to  you  sealed,  that  if  any 
foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  induce  him  not  to  give  it  to 
another :  then  I  wrapt  the  writing  in  an  oiled  doth,  and  enclosed  that  ia 
a  ball  of  wax,  which  I  put  into  an  empty  cask,  and  hailing  bunged  the  cask 
up  close,  threw  it  into  the  sea.     Another  cask  with  a  cc»py  of  the  aame 
writing,  enclosed  in  like  manner,  I  placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
so  that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  might  still  remain  aboTe  water."     Thii 
sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  man.     It  does  not  appear  that  tJis 
cask  which  he  threw  overboard  ever  came  to  land ;  fortunately,  however, 
the  storm  abated,  and  on  the  15th  of  February  they  arriv-ed  at  the  iaiaod* 
of  Azores,  and  next  day  cast  anchor  at  St  Mary's.    On  the  24th  they  kft 
the  Azores,  and  soon  after  encountered  another  storm,  which  forced  them 
for  shelter  into  the  river  of  Lisbon.    Here,  contrary  to  the  admiral's  expes- 
tations,  he  was  kindly  received ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  -of  demonstratiog 
to  the  Portuguese  court,  that  he  had  actually  performed  that  prtiject  whidi 
they  had  formerly  treated  as  the  dream  of  an  adventurer.     On  the  13th  of 
March,  1493,  he  arrived  at  Palos  in  Andalusia,  having  been  absent  seven 
months  and  eleven  days.  Pinzon  had  arrived  in  Gallicia  some  time  before^  bat 
not  meeting  with  the  welcome  which  he  expected  from  court,  he  retired  to 
bis  native  country,  where  he  soon  after  died.    Columbus  having  proceeded 
to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  was,  was  received  in  the  moat  hoooor- 
able  manner. 

Having  thus  detailed  at  some  length  the  particulars  of  that  voyage,  wbirJi 
opened  up  America  to  European  curiosity,  avarice,  and  cruelty :  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  follow  Colunibus  so  minutely  in  his  succeeding  eiqpe- 
ditions. 

Second  Voyage  of  Columbusr^    The  Spanish  monarch  in  hopes  of  being 
now  amply  refunded  for  all  his  expenses,  forgot  his  former  parsimony* 
Seventeen  ships,  carrying  1500  men,  were  quickly  fitted  out ;  with  this 
fleet  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  and  on 
the  2d  of  November,  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  which  he 
called  St  Dominica.     He  likewise  touched  at  another,  which  he  called 
Marigalante.     On  his  passage  hence  to  Hispaniola,  he  passed  St  Mary  of 
Guadaloupe,  St  Martin,  Boriquean  now  Porto  Rico,  and  many  other 
islands.     On  the  1 2th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  and  found 
all  the  garrison,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  fort  which  he  had  erected  there, 
dead,  or  killed  by  the  natives.     Columbus  resolved  not  to  re-establish  a 
colony  on  the  same  spot,  but  finding  a  convenient  harbour  farther  to  tbe 
eastward,  he  there  founded  a  t^wn,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella, 
in  honour  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile.     Having  sent  back  12  of  his 
ships  to  Spain,  and  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had  arisen  from  the  hopes  o( 
sudden  riches  entertained  by  his  followers, — ^hopes  which  they  found  were 
not  to  be  gratified  without  labour  and  patience, — he  then  proceeded  into 
the  country  of  Ciboa,  and  there  erected  a  fortress,  which  he  called  St 
Thomas,  where  he  left  a  garrison  of  400  men.    Having  appointed  a  council 
of  his  principal  ofiicers,  and  given  tbe  ppesidency  to  James,  his  brother, 
be  sailed  with  three  ships  towards  Cuba,  and  discovered  the  island  of 
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Jmmaica,  where  his  men  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  whom  he  represents 
a»  a,  iBirarlike  raoe.     Deterred  hy  shoals  and  breakers  from  persisting  in  h:s 
expedition,  he  retomed  to  Hispaniola  without  effecting  his  purpose.     In 
tbe  meanwhile  the  council  which  he  had  appointed  to  govern  in  his  absence, 
liad    only  proved  themselves  unqualified  for  the  task ;  the  colony  was  in 
confusion,  and  the  natives  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     By  the  assistance  of 
m  friendly  chief,  Columbus  soon  subdued  the  whole  force  of  the  natives, 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  them,  sent  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  or  caciques^ 
as   a   hoetage  to  Spain,  and  once  more  saw  his  settlement  in  a  respectable 
sitmation.     This  state  of  affairs  did  not  long  continue.     The  tribute  of 
a    horse-bell   full    of   gold,   imposed   upon   every  individual   above    14 
years   of  age  in  Ciboa,  and  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton,  for  every 
other   inhabitant  of  the  inland,  seemed  to  the  natives  an  insupportable 
grieYance,  and  provoked  them  to  frequent  insurrections.     The  Spaniards, 
too,    began  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  were   un- 
vrilHng  to  submit  to  the  severity  of  the  discipline  imposed  upon  them. 
Their  dissatisfiaction,  too,  was  increased  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  of  acquiring  fortunes  without  trouble,  and  broke  out  in  frequent 
mutinies.     Their  discontents  had  reached  the  Spanish  court,  and  were 
there    frequently  and  loudly  repeated   by   those   who   envied   the  fame 
of  Columbus,  or  coveted  his  fortune.     The  admiral,  therefore,  thought 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Spain,  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  solicit  re- 
inforcements.    He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Hispaniola  on  the  10th  of 
March ;  but  through  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  trade-whids,  he 
struj^led  against  them  three  months  before  he  arrived  at  Spain.     Colum- 
bus vmted  on  their  Catholic  majesties  at  Burgos,  and  was  received  with 
honour  and  apparent  favour ;  but  the  little  profit  that  had  accrued  from 
the   great  expenses  incurred  by  the  last  expedition,  was  ill-calculated  to 
satisfy  a  monarch  at  once  avaricious  and  needy ;  and  Columbus  spent  no 
less  than  two  years  in  solicitation,  before  he  could  obtain  the  requisite  re- 
inforcements for  a  third  expedition. 

Third  Voyage  of  Columbus,']  At  length  six  ships  were  prepared,  and 
with  them,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  set  out  on  his  third 
Toyage  to  the  new  world.  From  the  Canaries,  where  he  had  touched,  he 
despatched  three  ships  directly  to  Hispaniola,  and,  with  the  other  three,  he 
held  a  course  different  from  any  he  had  formerly  sailed.  In  hopes  of 
making  new  discoveries  he  now  steered  S.W.,  till,  in  5**  N.  lat.,  he  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  farther,  by  the  intense  heat,  and  frequent  thunder- 
storms ;  he  therefore  altered  his  course  to  N.W.,  till  he  was  in  7"  N.  lat., 
and  then  sailed  due  W.,  when,  on  the  first  of  August,  he  discovered  an 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Trinidad.  Soon  afterwards,  he  dis- 
covered the  continent,  and  landed  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Guiana. 
After  about  a  fortnight's  stay  on  this  coast,  he  sailed  directly  for  Hispa- 
niola,  where  he  arriv^  on  the  SOth  of  August,  and  found  the  colony  in  a 
very  distracted  state.  His  brother,  whom  he  had  made  governor  in  his 
absence,  seems  not  to  have  been  well-qualified  for  an  office  so  important* 
Fiands  Roldan,  who  enjoyed  the  place  of  chief  justice,  taking  advantage 
of  the  admiral's  long  absence,  had  formed  a  numerous  party,  and  James 
bad,  with  great  difficulty,  preserved  a  small  part  of  the  island  in  his  power. 
Columbus,  after  quelling  this  insurrection,  began  to  work  the  gold  mines* 
In  the  meantime,  his  enemies  in  Spain  were  daily  renewing  their  accusa- 
tions, and  used  various  arguments  to  induce  the  king  to  recal  him.  Their 
artifices  proved  too  successful,  and  at  last  Francis  Bovadilla  was  despatched 
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witb  unlimited  powers  to  inqaire  into  the  admiial*«  <KNidiict,  and,  if  necM- 
naiy,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain,  to  answer  for  bia  alledged  mal-admio- 
istration.  Bovadilla  seems  very  justly  to  have  sapposed,  that  to  bestow 
on  him  power  so  unlimited,  was,  in  fact,  to  command  him  to  disgrace  Co- 
lumbus. He  consequently  no  sooner  arrived  at  Hispaniola,  thaU)  with  very 
little  eren  of  the  forms  of  justice,  Columbus  and  bis  brother  were  pot  U 
irons,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  Theae  irons  he  indignantly  wore  during 
the  whole  voyage,  although  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  aailed 
offered  to  take  them  off:  declaring  that  he  would  carry  them  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Catholic  majesties,  and  expressing  hia  confidence  that  a 
treatment  so  unjust  could  not  proceed  from  their  orders.  On  presenting 
himself  at  court,  their  majesties  apologized  for  the  harsh  usage  which  he 
had  sustained,  and  were  pleased  to  assure  him  that  Bovadilla  had  exceeded 
his  commission.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  insinceriXy  of  theM 
professions,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Spanish  governor  to  the  island  of  His- 
paniola ;  and  in  the  heat  of  resentment,  he  vowed  never  again  to  risk  bis 
life  in  discoveries  for  such  ungrateful  patrons. 

Columbus's  Fourth  Voyage,']     Ferdinand,  however,  bad  sufficient  poli- 
tical sagacity  to  perceive,  that  though  Columbus  was  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
fits  hie  to  him  as  a  governor,  yet  as  a  discoverer  he  might  open  new  regions 
of  adventure,  where  men  of  less  scrupulous  minds  would  play  that  part 
which  he  wished  them ;  and  he  had  the  art  once  more  to  prevail  on  Co- 
lumbus to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  a  squadron  of  4  ships, 
carrying  140  men  each.     With  this  squadron  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1502 :  on  the  20th  of  the  same  mcmth  he  took  in  wood  and 
water  at  the  Canaries :  sailing  thence,  on  the  24>th,  he  arrived  at  Martinico 
on  the  15th  of  June,  and  aboat  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  was  off  St 
Domingo,  in  Hispaniola.     This  port  he  was  forbidden  to  enter,  although 
his  ships  were  leaky,  and  a  storm  threatening ;  he  put  into  a  small  creek, 
however,,  in  the  same  island,  and  rode  out  in  safety  a  tempest,  in  which 
Bovadilla  perished,  with  14  ships  laden  with  treasure,  composed  partly, 
no  doubt,  of  the  wreck  of  Columbus'  fortune.  As  soon  as  the  storm  abated, 
the  admiral  stood  to  the  westward,  and,  passing  by  the  S.  side  of  Jamairs, 
he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Guyana  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras ;  here  he  met  witb 
a  canoe  with  an  old  man  in  it,  from  whom  he  learned,  that,  to  the  N. W.  of 
their  present  situation,  lay  a  mighty  empire,  governed  by  a  powerful  prince, 
and  that  to  the  S.E.  was  a  strait  which  led  to  a  great  ocean.     The  empire 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  he  that  of  Mexico ;  the  strait  was  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  ;  but  Columbus  not  reflecting  that,  by  a  strait,  the  Indian  might 
mean  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  as  well  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  resolvetf  to 
search  for  the  latter,  which  he  conceived  must  bring  him  to  these  richer 
parts  of  the  Indies,  which,  by  an  opposite  course,  were  already  frequented 
by  European  merchants.     The  prosecution  of  this  erroneous  conjecture 
led  the  admiral  into   many  difficulties.     He  sailed  eastwards  along  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  continually  struggling  with  the  trade-winds,  till  be  came 
to  a  cape  where  the  coast  bended  southward,  from  which  circumstance  he 
named  it  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  or  *  Thanks  to  God  ;*  continuing  his  eoune 
along  the  coast,  and  having  landed  at  several  places,  he  came  at  last  to  a 
fine  harbour  which  he  called  Porlo  Bella,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 
Here  having  been  informed  thai  in  Veragoa,  a  country  to  the  eastward  of 
Porto  Bello,  there  were  gold  mines,  he  sailed  backwards  along  his  former 
track,  encountering  such  storms  as  had  nearly  destroyed  his  whole  squachv/i 
With  much  difficulty  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  and  having  sent 
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■ome  HMD  ashore,  they  raported  that  gold  wat  to  be  fooad  in  eoaeiderable 
quantities.     Hereopon  Colnmbos  reeolTed  to  make  an  establishment  in  the 
conntry,  and,  ^th  this  design,  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  placed  80  men, 
with  arms  and  unmnnitiony  ginng  the  command  of  them  to  his  brother. 
Their  ezeeoeea,  however,  soon  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
Indians ;  they  were  attacked  in  their  fort,  some  of  them  killed,  and  the 
rest  obliged  to  abandon  the  settlement.  Having  with  difficulty  got  his  men 
aboard,  he  set  sail,  and  again  arrired  at  Porto  Bello.     He  then  directed 
his  comae  northwards  till  he  arrived  at  Cuba,  and,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
tesched  the  island  of  Jamaica.  His  two  remaining  ships  were  now  so  leaky 
that  he  waa  obliged  to  run  them  aground,  having,  with  much  labour,  kept 
tbem  swimming  till  they  reached  land.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  situa- 
tion  more  diatreedrng  than  that  in  which  Columbus  now  was  ;  cast  upon 
an  island  at  which  no  European  ship  was  likely  to  touch,  and  exposed  to 
the  continual  reproaches  of  his  crews,  who  laid  on  him  the  whole  blame  of 
tbetr  m&sfortunea,  and,  by  their  incessant  mutinies,  rendered  his  life  a  per- 
petual scene  of  agitation  and  anxiety.     To  relieve  him  from  this  situation^ 
Bsveral  of  his  friends  undertook  a  voyage,  which,  even  at  present,  would  be 
reckoned  desperate :  namely,  to  pass  from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  a  dis- 
tance of  60  leagues,  in  canoes,  not  only  unfit  to  weather  a  storm,  but  liable 
to  be  overset  by  the  first  squall.  PW>vidential]y  they  arrived  safely  in  His- 
paniola, where  the  governor  actually  refused  to  afford  him  the  smallest  as- 
sistance.    They  employed  above  a  year  in  fruitless  importunity,  during 
which  time  one-half  of  the  admirars  people  had  deserted  him,  and  com- 
mitted everywhere  the  most  savage  depredations,  refusing  to  submit,  till, 
afWr  a  fierce  engagement,  they  were  reduced  by  force.     At  length,  his 
friends  in  Hispaniola  found  means  to  purchase  a  vessel,  independent  of  the 
governor's  assistance,  with  which,  proceeding  to  Jamaica,  they  brought 
away  Columbus,  who  arrived  in  Hispaniola  on  the  13th  of  August,  1504. 
In  this  island  he  collected  that  pert  of  his  fortune  which  had  escaped  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  and  with  it  returned  to  Spun. 

At  court  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  external  courtesy ;  but 

his  voyage  having  failed  in  disclosing  the  expected  road  to  new  wealth,  and 

laabella,  his  constant  patroness,  being  now  dead,  he  seems  in  the  latter  part 

of  his  life,  to  have  experienced  cold  neglect.    He  died  on  the  >SOth  of  May 

1506.   In  his  four  voyages,  Columbus  discovered  the  Bahama  islands,  Cuba, 

Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico, — many  of  the  Carribbee  islands,  the  island  of 

Trioida  I,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  of  South  America  which  lies  at  the 

month  of  the  Oroonoco, — a  part  of  Mexico, — ^the  bay  of  Honduras, — and 

the  coast  of  the  American  continent  stretching  thence  to  Porto  Bello :  thus 

IsaTing  to  others  very  little  but  the  merit  of  following  his  track,  and  of 

completing,  by  degrees,,  the  discoveries  which  he  had  so  adventurously 

commenced. 

Amerigo  Vespucci.'^  While  Columbus  was  soliciting  the  court  of 
Spain  to  fit  him  out  for  his  third  voyage ;  instead  of  complying  with  his 
demands,  his  enemies  had  sufiicient  influence  with  the  king  to  cause 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  to  be  sent  out  to  prosecute  discoveries 
in  those  countries  first  made  known  by  Columbus.  He  sailed  in  1497. 
Tondung  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  westwards  about  1000  leagues,  and 
arriFed  at  land,  which  must  have  been  some  of  the  Carribbee  islands ;  he  then 
continued  standing  westwards  till  he  again  reached  land,  which,  from  the 
distance  and  latitude,  appear  to  have  been  part  of  Mexico.  In  this  voyage 
Vespucci  neither  made  any  discovery  of  importance,  nor  established  an' 
V.  2  k 
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with  anlimited  powen  to  inquire  into  tbe  admirJ'A  coy^  ^  a  iheter. 

WIT,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain,  to  answer  for  iur/    ^  in  5»  N. 

istration.     BoTadiUa  aeems  rery  jnttly  to  have  Wff    #  le  natom 

on  him  power  so  unlimited,  waa,  in  fact,  to  ^ffjf    f  the  Lee- 

Inmhns.    He  consequently  no  sooner  arnred^fS^^  Mtogal,  ia 

little  eren  of  the  forms  of  justice,  ColunAr||  ?^/  a  the  cot- 

irons  and  sent  prisoners  to  Spiun.  These  /  f  (  i^/  /  -  ««teni  of 

the  whole  voyage,  although  the  captair/i  f ;:;//     ^  «d  by  say 

offered  to  take  them  off:  declaring  ^ll^fffff      ^  *«»«  es- 

sence of  their  Catholic  majesties,  fHfjf/flf  w  the  only 

treatment  so  unjust  could  not  V^f^^ifflt  ^  -^^  ®^ ™«» 

himself  at  court,  their  «"jerties  ///i  ^^#  ^  -jim  who  first  dis- 

had  sustained,  and  were  V^^^'/fiifr  -'^®'*^  ^^^  greatest  ex- 

his  commission.     But  he  wrr//^f  /  ^e  nature  of  those  countries, 

professions,  by  the  vppoinin*.'/ fijf^  » *d. 

paniola ;  and  in  the  heat    '//  ^  -  Balboa  was  likewise  employed  m 

life  in  discoveries  for  sur  //  regions.     He  conquered  Cuba,  and  fint 

Columbus's  Fourth  f.  ^'  ^^d.     On  that  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Daries 

tical  sagacity  to  percf/'^        ^'<^>   h®   founded   an  establishment,  which  he 
fitsble  to  him  as  a  g'  '         *  Antigwu     Here  the  Indians  guided  him  orer 
of  adventure,  whe«        juntaius  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  rant 
which  he  wished       -^  ^^  the  Atlantic  and  Pteific  Oceans,     Tbe  hardshipi 
lumbus  to  unde*     t^^  journey  are  described  as  having  been  almost  insiir- 
carrying  140  r  so  ^^^  although  the  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  not 
9th  of  May,  *  80  miles,  they  wandered  among  rocks,  precipices,  and  im- 
water  at  the  ^fdresUi  25  days,  before  they  came  within  sight  of  the   Pacific 
on  the  }5*''^Jhe  exaltation  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  discovery  was  more  than 
Doming'/  i/iair  previous  dejection.     They  erected  a  cross  on  the  spot  whence 
his  shir  X^  was  first  seen ;  claimed  the  country  in  form  as  the  property  of 
howe*  /^srch ;  and  descended  to  the  opposite /hore^  where  Balboa,  walk- 
Bov   /ifo  the  sea  in  armour,  and  brandishing  his  sword,  took  possession  of 
no     ^fi^  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  vowing  to  risk  his 
ti     ^^  defending  it  from  all  intruders.     On  this  ocean  he  erected  the  for- 
j^  called  Panama,  and  built  a  fleet  to  prosecute  farther  discoveries.     As 
^tmrd  for  these  important  services,  the  court  of  Spain,  to  his  commission 
^  governor  of  Cuba,  added  that  of  the  government  of  Panama,  and  the 
ff^  of  admiral  of  the  South  sea.     But  this  settlement  soon  increasing  in 
iiDportance,  the  Spanish  court,  with  a  caprice  which  at  that  time  distin* 
gaisbed  many  of  their  resolutions,  instead  of  adding  to  the  power  of  Bal- 
boa, sent  over  one  Pedrarias  with  a  superior  commission,  who,  through  mo- 
tives perhaps  of  envy,  joined  to  the  perfidious  injunctions  of  his  employers, 
quarrelled  with  Balboa,  and  with  a  parade  of  justice  put  him  to  death. 

John  Cabot,2  Henry  VII,  of  England  had  at  one  time  consented  to 
support  Columbus  in  tbe  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  and  that  navigator 
was  only  prevented  from  entering  into  the  English  service  by  his  prior 
engagement  with  the  court  of  Spain.  When  the  fan>e  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  Columbus  had  spread  through  Europe,  Henry  also  began  to  con- 
sider whether  he  could  not  yet  reap  some  advantage  from  a  quarter  to 
which  all  commercial  and  enterprising  nations  were  turning  their  attention. 
As  early  as  the  year  1496|  Cabot  was  engaged  fur  this  purpose  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English  king.  John  Cabot  was  a  Venetian,  who  had  settled 
in  England.  With  his  three  sons  he  sailed  from  Bristol,  in  May,  1597, 
with  five  ships  under  his  command.  His  avowed  intention  was,  not  to  make 
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t  coantry  since  known  by  the  name  of  America, 
y  Columbos's  original  design,  a  westward  passage 
T)ot  yet  known  how  far  the  New  world  ex- 
^fore  imagined,  that  by  sailing  westward  in 
^ht  pass  these  newly  discoTered  regions, 
't  Indies,  which  would  still  be  much 
-  used.     With  this  design  he  sailed  in 
^dly  prevented  by  land  from  com- 
*iired  the  fame  of  being  the  first 
To  the  land  at  which  he  at 
"v,  or  Newfoundland.  Having 
t^thont  being  able  to  discover 
iiome. 
. ,  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  America  with 
^iterwards  proceeded  in  the  discoveries  which  his 
On  the  24th  of  June  he  discovered  Bonavista,  on  the 
«   Newfoundland.     Before  his  return  he  traversed  the  coast 
.AYia's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 
in  1502,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  at  Newfoundland,  and,  on  his  return  car- 
ried three  of  the  natives  of  that  island  to  Henry  VH. 

Minor  Notices.']  Fernattdo  Cortez,  in  the  year  1518,  made  both  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain :  and,  in  1525,  Pizarro 
made  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru.  These  important  transactions 
remain  to  be  fully  detailed  in  their  proper  places. 

Don  Diego  de  Jlmagro,  about  1535,  discovered  Chili,  and  conquered 
some  part  of  it.  This  conquest  was,  in  1540,  fiftrther  prosecuted  by  FaU 
iivia,  who,  in  1541,  built  there  a  city  which  he  called  St  Jago. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  already  mentioned,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  1498.  In  1500,  a  fleet  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  was  forced 
upon  this  coast  by  stress  of  weather ;  the  intelligence  given  by  it,  of  the 
fertility  and  riches  of  that  country,  induced  many  private  adventurers  to 
proceed  thither :  these  were  generally  destroyed  by  the  natives,  till  in  1549, 
Jobn  III.  kiug  of  Portugal,  sent  I'homas  de  Sosa,  with  a  fleet  carrying 
1000  soldiers,  and  many  ecclesiastics.  He  made  a  settlement  in  the  bay  of 
All  Saints,  where  he  built  the  city  of  St  Salvador. 

Gonzallo  Pizarro^  brother  to  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  in  1540,  acciden- 
taUy  discovered  the  great  river  Amazon,  and  the  country  on  its  banks 
called  Amazonia. 

Iq  1520,  Magellan  discovered  those  straits,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  which  still  retain  his  name ;  and,  having  sailed  through  them, 
was  the  first  who,  by  a  westerly  course,  arrived  at  the  East  Indies. 

In  1513,  Florida  was  discovered  by  John  Ponce^  who  sailed  from  Porto 
Rico.  He  arrived  on  the  coast  in  spring,  and  was  induced  by  the  beau- 
bfol  appearance  of  the  country  to  give  it  the  name  of  Florida.  This  name 
was  for  some  time  common  to  all  the  American  continent. 

Fraoda  L  of  France,  in  1524,  despatched  John  Verrazano^  a  Florentine, 
to  make  discoveries  on  the  American  coast.  He  traversed  it  from  28°  to 
50-  N.  lat. 

The  first  native  of  Spain  who  commanded  an  expedition  for  making  dis« 
coveries  in  America,  was  Stephen  Gomez^  who,  in  1525,  in  search  of  a 
K.W.  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  sailed  to  Cuba,  thence  to  Florida,  and 
along  the  coast  to  46''  N.  lat. 
In  1534,  Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  second  expedition,  and  gave  the  cor 
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BHuul  of  it  to  Jama  Cartier.  He  toacbed  at  Newfoundland,  d»eov«ic4 
the  galf  and  rirer  of  St  Lawrence,  and  sailed  north wmrds  to  51®  N.  lit, 
in  search  of  a  passage  to  China.  Next  year,  lie  sailed  op  the  mer  Si 
Lawrence  SOO  miles ;  he  called  the  country  New  France  ;  bnilt  a  fort  ii 
which  he  passed  the  winter,  and  in  spring  retomed  home. 

Francis  La  Roche,  in  1542,  was  sent  by  the  FremA  hdng,  with  200 
people,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Canada :  they  bnilt  a  fort  in  whidi  they 
staid  only  one  winter,  and  returned  home.  A  conipany>  wliich,  in  \5^ 
sailed  for  Canada,  were  never  afterwards  heard  of« 

From  the  island  of  Cuba,  Ferdinand  de  Soio^  with  900  men,  in  1539, 
sailed  for  Florida,  intending  its  conqnest.  He  landed  at  Spirito  Sancto, 
and  travelled  from  the  sea  northwards  450  leagues  ;  he  here  discovered  s 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  died.  Alvarado,  his  sncceaaory  boilt  7  bri* 
gantines,  and,  in  the  year  following,  embarked  upon  the  rirer,  which  wis 
here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  19  fathoms  deep.  In  seventeen  days 
he  sailed  400  leagues,  when  he  arrived  at  the  sea  into  which  this  river  d»- 
charges  itself  by  two  mouths.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  river  now 
called  the  Mississippi. 

By  these,  and  other  expeditions,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  was  traced  with  some  degree  of  precision,  and  the  west- 
em  coast,  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  gulf  of  Califbmia.— 
Northwards  from  this  g^lf  the  coast  had  sometimes  been  visited  by  navigs- 
tors,  but  was  very  imperfectly  known,  till  captain  Cook,  in  1778,  explored 
it  from  45^  to  70^  N.  lat.^  having  nearly  completed  the  delineation  of  the 
western  coast  of  this  continent.  To  mention  the  particular  persons  by 
whom  every  minute  portion  of  the  New  wfwld  was  discovered  and  settled, 
would  be  uninteresting,  and  is  unnecessary.  The  di£Ferent  dates  and  dr- 
cumstances  of  discoveriea  and  settlements  shall  be  related  in  the  luatones 
of  the  countriea  to  which  they  refer. 


NORTH-WEST  REGION 

AMD 

INDIAN   TRIBES. 


Ths  QortheTii  extremity  of  this  vast  continent  will  fint  engage  onr  atten* 
tion.  **  These  regions,  however,  which  may  be  termed  Amerieam  Sib&» 
ria^"  says  Malte  Bron,  ''  even  after  the  recent  voyages  of  Ross,  Parry, 
Franklin,  and  Kotzebne,  still  eontinne  in  a  great  measure  unknown."  We 
are  ignorant,  for  example,  whether  the  waters  seen  by  Mackenzie  and 
Heame,  two  of  the  latest  travellers  in  the  extreme  north  of  America,  are 
lakes  or  gnlhy  or  a  part  of  the  Icy  seas.  ^  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
wa,  into  which  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers  fall,  communicatea 
with  the  ocean  at  Repulse  bay.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  coasts  seen 
by  Baffin  are  really  a  continuous  line,  or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The 
islands  seen  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Severovostodinoi,  in  Siberia,  have  not  yet 
been  explored,  neither  has  the  neighbouring  land  of  Liaikhof  and  Jelmer. 
Peihaps  Greenland  is  actually  united  with  America ;  and  die  coasts  de- 
scribed by  Baffin  may  he  only  an  archipelago  which  leaves  behind  it  a  large 
inland  sea. 

Nivdi'W^eti  PoMO^tf.]     Incomplete,  however,  as  our  knowledge  of 

these  bays  and  straits  and  the  general  outline  of  the  western  continent  in 

this  quarter  is,  it  would  have  been  still  more  imperfect,  had  it  not  been 

for  the  nnnfterons  expeditions  sent  out  to  those  parts,  to  search  for  what  is 

well  known  to  geographers  by  the  name  of  the  Nortk-weii  panag^€'   The 

existence  of  sndi  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  long  an  important 

question  auong  geographers ;  and  its  -discovery  the  favourite  object  among 

enterprising  navigators.     This  problem  has  occupied  the  minds  of  ^cula- 

tive  reasoners,  and  called  forth  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  ablest  seamen, 

from  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century  to  onr  own  times.    And,  although 

it  now  appears  that  the  existence  of  such  a  passage  is  extremely  doubtful, 

and  although,  if  it  actually  does  exist,  it  will  be  found  utterly  imfit  for  the 

piuposes  of  commerce,  yet,  it  n»y  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  account 

of  the  results  of  the  di£R9rent  expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  in 

tenth  of  it. 

The  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  India  was  the  first  incitement 
to  the  attempts  to  navigate  westward  by  the  N«  side  of  America.  The 
tnde  carried  on  to  the  East  Indies  by  European  nations,  at  first  found 
its  way  through  the  MediterraEnean,  across  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  down  the 
Ked  sea,  and,  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  into  the  Indian  ocean.  .  Thia 
vsi  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which,  at 
that  time,  seemed  practicable.  The  Portuguese,  after  many  adventurous 
expeditions  akmg  the  Afirican  coasts,  at  length  dk>ubled  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  opened  a  passage  to  India,  which,  if  not  much  shorter,  was  at 
Ittst  more  expeditious  and  attended  with  less  risk.  This  important  dis« 
cofery  routed  the  genius  of  navigation,  and  men  began  to  think  of  shorten* 
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ing  this  voyage  still  farther,  by  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  in  a  weateriy 
direction.     This  idea  gave  rise  to  the  famed  voyages  of  Columbus,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  15th  century,  previous  to  his  grand  expedition,  Columbus  had  visited 
Iceland,  and  sailed  to  some  distance  within  the  Polar  circle.     Europeans 
had  not  long  visited  these  new  regions,  when  they  were  convinced,  not 
only  that  they  were  not  the  Indies  they  were  in  search  of,  but  that  no  pas* 
sage  could  be  found  to  them  by  a  course  directly  to  the  westwards.     The 
abundance  of  gold,  however,  found  by  the  Spaniards,  rewarded  researches 
which  were  foiled  in  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  originally  under- 
taken.    Other  nations,  perceiving  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Spaniards 
from  voyages  of  discovery,  but  deterred  from  approaching  the  Spanish 
possessions  by  the  pope's  bull,  and  by  the  Spanish  arms — both  at  that  tiooe 
very  formidable— turned  their  thoughts  towards  discoveries  in  other  qnar« 
ters.     The  westward  passage  to  the  East  Indies  again  recurred,  and  it  was 
imagined,  that,  although  no  passage  could  be  obtained  by  sailing  due  W^ 
yet,  by  steering  towards  the  N.W.,  the  newly-discovered  continent  might 
be  left  on  the  S.  and  the  passage  to  India  might  still  be  much  shortened. 

England  was  the  first  nation  which  endeavoured  to  realize  this  idea. 
Henry  VII.  despatched  the  Venetian  mariner,  John  Cabot,  and  his  aon 
Sebastian,  in  1497,  with  instructions  to  endeavour  to  sail  along  the  newly 
discovered  continent  on  its  N.  side,  and  then  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the 
East  Indies.  Cabot  sailed  on  a  north-westerly  course,  ran  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  and  discovered 
Newfoundland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vista,  He  con- 
cluded, however,  that  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  this  direction^  was 
altogether  impracticable,  since  an  extensive  country  was  discovered  to  exist, 
with  an  invariable  and  increasing  direction  to  the  N.E,  where  the  aea  had 
been  conjectured  to  be  entirely  open.  The  design  of  seeking  a  passage  in 
this  direction  was  for  some  time,  therefore,  laid  aside. 

After  the  Portuguese  under  the  Cortereals,  the  French  under  Anberty 
and  the  Spaniards,  had  extended  their  discoveries  along  the  western  coasts 
of  America  to  the  N.  of  California,  reports  were  everywhere  circulated  of 
the  pretended  straits  of  Anian.  llirough  this  strait  it  was  asserted,  that 
there  was  a  clear  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Andrew 
Urdanetta,  a  friar,  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  he  had  passed  from  the 
one  ocean  into  the  other  through  this  strait.  And  so  strongly  was  the 
world  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  asseverations,  that  the  geographers 
of  those  days  delineated  the  strait  in  their  maps,  making  America  a  large 
island,  bounded  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  S.,  and  the  straits  of 
Anian,  leading  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  |preat  ocean,  on  the  N. 

Such  circumstances  were  adequate  to  revive  the  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  various  attempts  in  the 
same  course  of  navigation  were  made  by  English  seamen.  Among  them 
occurred  the  celebrated  and  disastrous  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
Martin  Frobisher,  an  Englishman,  had  influence  sufficient  to  procure  the 
equipment  of  two  small  ships  of  25  tons  burden  for  this  purpose  by  pri- 
Tate  adventurers.  He  sailed  from  England  in  June,  1576 ;  and  arriving  on 
the  American  coast,  he  discovered,  in  63**  N.  lat.,  a  strait,  which  he  sailed 
up,  to  the  distance  of  about  60  leagues.  By  various  disasters,  however,  he 
lost  several  of  his  men,  his  ships  had  also  suffered  much  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, he  therefore  returned  home,  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  the  strsit 
which  led  into  the  Pacific  ocean.     Some  pieces  of  '  a  certain  black  orei' 
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w]ii<^  ha  had  bronght  along  with  him,  and  from  which  scieDtific  men  as- 
sared  the  world  that  gold  might  be  extracted,  joined  to  the  assurance  given 
by  Frobiaher  that  he  had  discovefed  the  desired  passage,  soon  procnred 
a  second  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  both  disooTeries.    Fro« 
bisher  aailed  again  in  May,  1577,  and  entered  the  strait  which  he  had  disco- 
Tered  in  his  previous  Toyage,  but  he  had  advanced  only  about  30  leagues, 
when  his  squadron  being  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  he  resolved  to  return. 
When  he  came  home,  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  carried  along  with  him 
for  that  purpose,  reported  that  much  might  be  expected  from  the  ore  which 
bad  been  diBCOvered ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  passage  being  still  in  vigour,  a 
third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  to  prosecute  the  discoreries,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  a  settlement  in  the  country.    This  squadron,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  15  sail,  left  England  in  May,  1578 ;  but  had  no  sooner  entered 
the   straits,  than  a  storm  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  the  ships ;  Fro- 
bisher 's  vessel,  along  with  several  others,  being  driven  to  the  southward, 
entered  an  unknown  strait,  and  sailed  in  it  upwards  of  60  leagues,  when 
be  uras  obliged  to  return,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  collect  his  scattered 
fleet*  Returning,  therefore,  northwards,  he  fell  in  with  all  his  ships  except 
four :  but  as  these  four,  unluckily,  contained  the  main  body  of  the  miners^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  destined  for  the  settlement,  it  was  re* 
solved  that  the  whole  should  instantly  return  home.     Those  who  had  fitted 
out  these  several  expeditions  considered  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage only  as  a  secondary  object ;  and  their  hopes  of  repaying  themselves  by 
the  discoTery  of  gold  ore,  had  been  so  sadly  disappointed,  that  they  could 
not  be  enticed  to  equip  another  fleet.     But  soon  after,  Thomas  Cowles,  an 
English  seaman,  made  affidavit,  that  he  had  heard  a  Portuguese  mariner 
read,  in  a  book  written  by  himself,  that  he  had  sailed  on  an  easterly  course, 
from  the  East  Indies  along  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  had  by  that 
conrae  arrived  in  Europe.     Cewles  further  asserted,  that  the  Portuguese 
monarch  had  called  in,  and  caused  to  be  destroyed,  every  copy  of  this  book, 
lest  the  revelation  of  this  passage  should  injure  the  trade  of  his  kingdom 
and  its  colonies.    This  affidavit,  whatever  might  be  its  foundation,  induced 
several  persons  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  making  the  discovery,  and  a  patent 
was  accordingly  granted  to  a  company  of  adventurers  for  the  space  of  five 
years. 

The  patentees  employed  Davis,  who  sailed  with  two  ships  in  June, 
15B5.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  Cabot  and  Frobisher  had 
searched  for  the  passage,  and  where  the  latter  had  asserted  that  it  was 
certainly  to  be  found,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the 
assertion ;  but  the  maps  of  those  regions  are  so  di£ferent  from  each  othei^ 
and  the  description  of  the  several  shores,  and  of  the  courses  sailed,  is 
so  indistinct,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  on  what  grounds  he  con- 
tradicted Frobisher's  assertion.  Proceeding  northwards,  he  entered  the 
strut  since  called  by  his  name ;  and  explored  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
on  the  east  side,  to  64^  Id'  N.  lat.,  and  the  coast  of  the  Esquimaux 
country  on  the  west  side,  to  66°  40^  lat.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
strait,  he  discovered  a  passage  not  less  than  60  miles  broad*  Into  this 
passage — ^now  known  as  Cumberland  strait — he  advanced  60  leagues,  in 
a  N.N.W.  direction;  and,  having  passed  several  islands,  he  observed 
whales  coming  from  the  westward,  and  encountered  a  strong  tide  from 
the  S.W.,  flowing  in  opposition  to  that  with  which  he  entered.  In 
this  situation  he  could  find  no  ground  with  a  line  of  300  fathoms.  All 
these  circumstances  conspired  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief,  that  he  was 
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mnr  in  the  pMiige  wWdi  bad  been  so  Untg  ««Iy  .*'?*'*L^i"  ** 
jwr  WW  far  edwieed,  and  tbe  leogtb  rf  the  etwit  »  wlndi  he  wn 
Mling  uncertain,  he  retnmed.  The  hopes  of  hmwimg  •^J?Sn  ^ 
▼ered  tfaia  long  desired  paange,  aoon  procured  nnother  exptdJM^tmu 
ahipa  were  now  fitted  oat ;  two  being  appointed  to  erploie  the  paen^ 
to  the  westward,  and  two  to  ascertain  whetiier  or  noa  ^^^  ^"^  •" 
narigable  northwards,  and  whether  a  fishery  might  not  be  ndmiafe- 
oosty  carried  on  there.  Davis  saUed  np  tbe  etmit  which  he  had  for. 
merly  discovered,  till  his  ships  conld  proceed  oo  fiirtiier,  and  he  m 
convinced  that  this  conld  not  be  the  passage  eo  nnxiooaly  dewied.  At 
the  same  time  he  discovered  several  oAer  strsite,  nnd  oo  baa  retara  bone 
from  a  third  voyage,  he  maintained  that  some  of  these  bsd  eertaioly  a  con- 
mnnication  with  the  Punfic  ocean.  ^   

All  these  passages  were,  at  difiierent  times,  ezf^ored  by  differwt  adfes- 
tnrers ;  among  whom  were  Weymonth  in  1602,  Knight  in  1606,  HsU, 
Hudson,  and  Button ;  and  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  none  of  then 
afforded  the  communication  that  was  wanted ;  but  sereral  of  tbeae  adwpftff" 
era  asserted,  that  in  some  parts  of  Hudson's  bay  they  found  n  tide  settiag 
firom  the  westwards,  which  they  wmo  convinced  moat  proceed  fcom  rfie 
Pacific  ocean ;  and  this  was  for  a  long  time  the  great  nrgnmoit  by  wtidb 
tbe  advocates  for  tbe  discovery  of  a  north-west  pneange  enfiweed  their 
opinion  of  its  existence.     The  tides  in  almost  every  part  oi  the  hay  were 
carefully  examined ;  and^-what  may  be  reckoned  singnlnr — almost  ef«y 
mariner  who  visited  these  quartos  brought  home  a  difierent  report  n^gara- 
ing  them.     Indeed  the  officers  employed  in  this  service  aeeni,  in  general, 
to  have  been  very  ill  qualified  for  the  task  they  had  nndeitaken.    Tbe 
science  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  thnt  perlSBctioa  wUca 
it  now  enjoys ;  but  these  oflioers  appear  to  have  been  defective  in  abilitiesy 
even  for  tbe  time  in  which  they  lived.     Of  longitudes  they  knew  little  er 
nothing ;  and  tbdr  calculations  of  latitude  were  often  exeeediogly  errone* 
ons.     Tbe  commander  of  one  expedition,  indeed,  is  mentioned,  who  was  ao 
deplorably  ignorant,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tbe  variation  of  the  m^gaeCie 
needle.     From  the  researches  of  such  men  little  eatisfisction  conki  be  ob* 
tained.     One  place  was  by  them  often  mistaken  for  another,  and  ancceed- 
ing  navigators  could  seldom  ascertain  to  what  particular  spota  the  descnp* 
tions  of  their  predecessors  related.     Henry  Hudson,  however,  discovered 
those  tracts  and  that  great  bay,  or  rather  seay^'Wbich  have  since  borae  Ms 
name ;  and  Baffin  having  traced  the  outlines  of  another  great  bay,  enjoyed 
a  similar  reward.     Fox  traced  the  two  great  chanaeb  leading  northwaidr 
out  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  channel  which  captain  Parry  has  since  called 
the  Fox  channel.  The  Hudson's  bay  company  did  little  to  im|^ement  thai 
part  of  their  bargain  with  the  public,  by  which  they  were  taken  bonad  t9 
exert  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  the  straits  it  Anian  and  a  western 
passage ;  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  Knight  and  Bariow's  expedition  in  17)9 
again  quenched  the  spirit  of  discovery. 

In  1741  Mr  Dobbs  prevailed  upon  tbe  Admiralty  to  fit  out  another 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  north-west  discovery.  It  was  mxnuied 
to  the  charge  of  captain  Middleton,  who  reached  Repnlse  bay,  bat  who 
on  bis  return  to  England,  and  greatly  to  the  diasatisfaetioo  of  Mr  Dobbs 
and  tbe  public  in  general,  declared  that  every  chance  of  disooveriiig  • 
passage  in  thia  quarter,  was  annthikted  by  what  he  had  seen.  The 
next  expedition  was  oendoeted  by  captains  Moor  and  Smith,  who  ooff* 
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toited  tbenaelTM  with  eacploriog  the  Wager,  and  atoertaining  it  to  be 


It  vrsB  one  of  the  ^jacta  of  -Cook's  laat  voyag»»  to  expkra  the  north- 
west  csoaat  of  Amerioay  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  appeanid 
any  fHrobabtlitjry  of  the  existence  of  a  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Rudfie  oceans  by  the  northern  parts  of  America.     The  result  of  his  re- 
was,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  existence  of  snch  a 
to  the  soQthward  of  the  56th  parallel ;  and  that,  if  it  really  ex- 
isted, it  mnst  be  either  through  Baffin's  bay,  or  by  the  north  of  Greeu^nd. 
It  was  now  supposed  that  a  mass  of  land  would  be  found  stretching  per- 
haps to  the  pole,  or  at  least  to  the  80th  parallel,  and  upon  this  principle 
all  the  maps  were  fot  some  time  constructed.     Some  years  afterwards, 
however,  Hearne,  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  succeeded  in 
rearJiing  the  shore  of  the  Northern  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine 
river,  which  he  placed  in  about  73°  N.  lat. ;  but  Mr  Dalrymple,  from 
Heame's  own  data,  reduced  it  to  69"  or  70** ;  while  Mackenzie,  an  agent 
of  the  North-west  company,  discovered  the  sea  in  nearly  the  same  latitude, 
and  about  20  degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  Hearne's  rirer.   It 
thus  appeared  nearly  certain  that  an  ocean  extended  along  the  north  coast 
of  America. 

Moor,  Smith,  Phipps,  Kotaebue,  and  others,  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  18th  century  by  their  researches  into  the  geognpby  of  these 
regioas ;  but  without  making  any  decided  approximation  to  the  solution  of 
the  grand  problem.     The  land-journeys  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie  to  the 
Bortfaem  extremity  of  America,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  general 
curiosity,  when,  in  1818,  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the  English 
goremment,  one  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  directly  northward  between 
Greeolaad  and  Spitsbergen,  the  other  destined  to  explore  the  passage  up 
Davis'  straits  and  the  trending  of  the  American  coast.     From  nei^r  of 
these  equipments  was  any  satisfactory  result  obtained.   Another  was  fitted 
out  in  1819  under  lieutenant  Parry,  which  returned  in  1820,  after  having 
made  more  important  discoveries.    Sailing  up  Lancaster  sound  600  miles,  it 
wintered  at  an  island,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islands,  which  in  honour 
of  his  miyesty  they  named  New  Georgia;  in  74"  47'  N,  lat.  110*  47'  W. 
long.   The  island  was  explored  by  hunting  parties,  and  captain  Parry  him- 
self crossed  it.     It  is  supposed  to  be  150  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  40 
broad.     Besides  wolves,  which  were  large,  the  other  quadrupeds  found, 
when  the  summer  returned,  were  the  musk  ox,  the  deer,  the  fox,  and  the 
mouse,  which  was  found  to  be  abundant,  even  through  the  winter,  when 
it  diangjed  from  brown  to  white.     The  fowls  were,  chiefly  the  arctic  gull, 
the  ^ttcns,  the  ptarmigan,  and  a  singularly  beautiful  duck  called  the  king-^ 
duck.     The  owl,  in  frill  b^nty  of  fetter,  seemed  to  inhabit  this  inhospita- 
ble place  throughout  the  year.     This  island  cannot  be  more  than  150  or 
200  miles  from  the  Copper-mine  river,  and  although  any  point  of  land 
which  was  seen  may  be  an  island,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may 
not  be  land  even  to  the  pole  or  to  Asia  itself.     Gianting,  however, 
that  the  probability  is,  that  the  whole  north-coast  of  America  bb  bordered 
by  clusters  of  islands,  among  which  a  passage  may  occasionally  be  found, 
it  is  clear  that  our  knowledge  of  this  hct  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
lolvittg  a  geographical  problem,  as  the  open  season  is  too  short  in  these 
high  latiUMles,  and  the  hazard  too  great,  for  the  every-day  purposes  of 


At  the  suggestton  of  Mr  Scoresby,  captain  Pmry  made  an  attempt,  in 
V.  iJL 
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1827,  lo  penetnta  €/wH  the  frocen  tea  lo  tile  pole,  hy  n^eoe  of  Trtkki 
constnicted  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  boats  in  the  water,  or  as  sLedf^  ea 
the  ieew     The  accounts  of  Phippe  and  Scoresbj,  a*  well  as  tboae  of  other 
navigators^  ocfticnniag  in  representing  the  ice  beyond  a  certiin  point,  ae  of 
a  smooth^  compact^  and  regnlar  form,  seemed  to  render  it  at  least  poanblt 
that  a  Well-maiyiged  expedition  of  this  nature  might  succeed,  while  for  the 
same  reasons  they  threw  a  damp  oyer  the  expectations  that  were  formed 
from  those  condncted  by  means  of  vcsecls  available  only  in  a  narigaiblo  sea. 
On  the  20th  of  Jane,  after  varions  maritime  adfentwes,  having  arrived  at 
Trennenbarg  bay  in  Spitsbergen,  the  polar  travellers  left  the  ship  aad  set 
out  on  their  basardons  expedition.     At  ther  latitude  8P  1 2f  51"  tha^  weie 
first  obliged  to  haul  their  boats  upon  the  ice,  and  the  following  aecownt  of 
their  manner  of  travelling,  modified  by  circumstances  afterwards  meotianed, 
may  serve  for  the  whole  journey  :«-»*'  It  was  my  utention  to  tiavel  wlielly 
at  night,  and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being,  of  course,  constant  day -light  in 
these  regions  during  the  summer  season.     The  advantages  of  this  piaa, 
which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  drcumstances,  consisted  firs^  in  oor 
avoiding  the  intense  and  oppressive  g^are  from  the  mow  during  the  time  of 
the  sun's  greatest  altitude,  so  as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  paiofal 
inflammation  in  the  eyes,  called  '  snow-blindness,*  which  is  common  in  all 
snoWy  countries.     We  aJso  thds  etijoyM  greater  wamkth  dikring  the  hoois 
of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying  onr  clothes ;  besides  which,  no 
small  advantage  was  derived  from  the  snow  being  harder  at  night  for  tra- 
veling.   The  only  disadvantage  of  this  plan  was,  that  the  fogs  were  eome* 
what  more  frequent  and  more  thick  by  night  than  by  day,  though  even  in 
this  respect  there  was  less  difference  than  might  have  been  supposed^  the 
temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours  undergoing  but  little  variation. 
This  travelling  by  night  -and  sleeping  by  day  so  completely  inverted  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  difllcult  to  persuade  ourselveo  df  the 
reality.     Even  the  officers  and  myself,  who  were  all  furnished  with  pocket 
chronometers,  could  not  always  bear  In  mind  at  what  part  of  the  twttity- 
four  hours  we  had  arrived ;  and  there  were  several  of  the  men  who  d»- 
claredt  and  I  believe  truly,  that  they  never  knew  night  from  day  during 
the  whole  excursion.     When  we  rose  in  the  evening  we  commenced  oar 
day  by  prayers,  after  which  we  took  off  onr  fur  sleeping-dresses,  and  put 
on  those  for  travelling ;  the  former  being  made  of  camblet,  lined  with  ra- 
coon-ekin,  and  the  latter  of  strong  blue  box-cloth.     We  made  a  point  of 
always  puuing  on  the  same  stockings  and  boots  for  travelling  in,  whether 
they  had  dried  during  Uie  day  or  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  in  five  or 
six  instances,  at  the  most,  that  they  were  not  either  still  wet  or  hard  fro- 
sen.     This,  indeed^  was  of  no  conseqaenoe,  beyond  the  discomfort  of  first 
putting  them  on  in  this  state,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  thoroughly  wet  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  commencing  onr  journey ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in.    Being 
*  rigged '  fpr  travelling,  we  breakfasted  upon  warm  cocoa  and  biscuit,  and 
after  stowing  the  thingia  in  the  boats  and  on  the  sledges,  so  as  to  secure 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  wet,  we  set  off  on  our  day's  journey,  and 
usually  travelled  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  hours,  then  stopped  an  hour 
to  dine,  and  again  travelled  four,  five,  or  even  six  hours,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    After  this  we  halted  for  the  night,  as  we  called  it,  though  it 
was  usually  early  in  the  morning,  selecting  die  largest  surface  of  ice  we 
happened  to  be  near,  for  hauliag  the  boats  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  its  breakieg  up  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  masses,  and  also  to 
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preTQttt  drift  as  nhtch  M  ponible.     Tin  bciftU  were  placed  dose  aIoii§p8idfr 
each  other,  with  their  tteros  to  the  wind,  the  bhow  or  wet  cleared  out  of 
them,  and  the  sails,  sapported  by  the  bamboo  maits  and  three  paddles, 
placed  over  them  as  awnings,  an  entrance  being  left  at  the  bow.     Every 
man  then  immediately  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots,  after  which  we 
set  aborat  the  necessary  repairs  of  boats,  sledges,  or  clothes ;  and,  after 
eerring  the  provisions  for  the  succeeding  day,  we  went  to  supper.     Moet 
of  the  officers  and  men  then  smoked  their  pipes,  which  serrc&d  to  dry  the 
boats  and  awnings  very  mndi,  and  usually  raised  the  temperature  of  our 
lodgings  10*  or  15*."     Their  food  consisted  of  an  allowanee  of  bisenit, 
pemmican,  and  sweetened  cocoa-'powder,  besides  ram  and  tobacco.     Their 
fuel    ronsisted  entirely  of  s^nrits  of  wine,  of  which  two  pints  were  the 
day*9  allowance.     We  extract  the  following  from  their  dreary  journal :-~ 
**  As  soon  as  we  landed  on  a  floe-piece,  lieutenant  Ross  and  myself  gene- 
rally went  on  a-head,  while  the  boats  were  unloading  and  hauling  up,  in 
order  to  select  the  easiest  road  for  them.     The  sledges  then  followed  in 
our  track,  Messrs  Beverly  and  Bird  accompanying  them  ;  by  which  the 
snow  was  much  trodden  down,  and  the  road  thus  improved  for  t^.^boats. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  floe,  or  cams  to  sny.difioult 
place,  we  mounted  one  of  the  highest  hammocks  of  ice  near  at  hand, 
(many  of  which  ware  from  15  to  25  feet  above  the  sea,)  in  order  to  oh*" 
tain  a  better  view  around  us ;  and  nothfaig  could  well  exceed  the  droanness 
which  such  a  view  presented.     The  eye  wearied  itself  in  vain  to  find  an 
object  hut  ice  and  sky  to  rest  upon ;  and  even  the  latter  was  often  hidden 
from  our  view  by  the  dense  and  dismal  £ogs  which  so  geaersUy  prevailed. 
For  want  of  variety,  the  most  trifling  circumstances  engird  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  our  attention  ;  a  passing  gull,  or  a  mass  of  ice  of  unusual 
form,  became  objects  which  our  situation  and  carcnmstaaces  magaifled  into 
ridicnlons  importance ;  and  we  have  since  often  smiled  to  rsmemher  the 
eager  interest  with  which  we  regarded  many  iasignificant  eecnrrences.     It 
msy  well  be  imagined,  then,  how  cheering  it  was  to  turn  from  this  scene 
of  inanimate   desolation,  to  our  two  tittle  beats  in  the  dietance,  to  see 
the  moving  figures  of  our  men  winding  with  their  sledges  among  the 
hummocks,  and  to  hear  once  mere  the  sound  of  huttan  voices  breakia^ 
the  stillness  of  this  icy  wilderness.     In  some  cases  lieatenant  Ross  aad 
myself  took  separate  routes  to  try  the  ground,  which  kept  as  idmoal 
contiawdly  floundering  among  deep  enow  and  water.     The  aledgss  hav- 
ing then  been  brought  up  as  far  as  we  had  expk>red,  we  all  went  back 
for  the  boats ;  each  boat's  crew,  when  the  toad  was  tolerable*  dragging 
their  ovm,  and  the  officers   labouring  equally  hard  with  the  nen*     It 
was  thus  we  proceeded  for  nine  miles  out  of  every  ten  that  we  tiaveU 
led  over  ice ;  for  it  was  rery  rarely  iadsed  that  we  met  with  a  smrface 
sufficiently  level  and  hard,  to  dnag  all  our  lo^  at  one  journey;  and  in  a 
great  many  instances,  during  the  flrst  fortaigbt,  we  had  to  make  three 
journeys  with  the  boats  and  baggage ;  that  is,  to  tcaveme  the  same  road 
five  times  over."     The  greatest   hardships   they  awtained  during  this 
extiioidinary  journey  were  owing  to  the  incessant  rain,  of  which  twenty 
times  mora  fell  than  captain  Pairy  ever  before  enconotend  in  the  Polsf 
legioas.     The  rain  was  sometimes  sncoeeded  by  a  log,  and  wk  one  oeea» 
lion  they  were,  by  this  ctrcumstanoe,  obliged  actually  to  grope  their  way 
ysid  by  yard,  from  one  bit  of  ice  te  aaether,  and  from  one  bole  of  water 
to  another.     It  may  be  sappeaed,  that  in  this  dreary  mtuation  there  were 
few  drcumetaaces,  beyond  thoee  immediately  referriog  to  personal  danger 
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•or  self-preservation',  which  arose  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  de?oted 
wanderers.  On  one  occasion  they  heard  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  OTent  of  a 
day ;  and  on  another  they  saw  two  little  flies  in  the  snow  I  HaTing  micli«d 
•the  latitude  of  82*  45',  the  nature  of  the  ice  and  the  weather  was  foQud 
to  be  such  as  to  put  the  success  of  the  expedition  in  its  main  object  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  and  captain  Parry  determined  on  retracing  bii 
steps.  He  had  gained  something,  but  not  much  ;  for  Mr  Scoresby,  in  1806, 
attained  to  81**  12'  42\  Having  been  absent  from  the  ship  61  days,  dar- 
ing which  they  trarelled,  in  the  manner  abore  described,  1127  statute 
miles,  they  at  length  arrived  on  board  the  Hecla  on  the  21st  of  Angnst 
After  concluding  the  narrative  of  this  abortive  attempt,  captain  Parry  re- 
marks, '^  that  the  object  is  of  still  more  difficult  attainment  than  was  be- 
fore supposed,  even  by  those  persons  who  were  the  beet  qualified  to 
judge  of  it,  will,  I  believe,  appear  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
pages ;  nor  can  I,  after  much  consideration  and  some  experience  of  the 
various  difficulties  which  belong  to  it,  recommend  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  plan  lately  adopted." 

.  In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross  sailed  in  a  steam-veasel  of  his  own, 
towards  the  Polar  region!^,  in  the  hope  that,  if  at  any  period  of  the  season  an 
open  sea  reaching  to  the  Pole  should  be  found,  he  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
voyage  to  and  from  that  point,  in  a  few  days.  The  result  of  this  latest  at- 
tempt is  not  yet  known ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  sanguine  of 
its  success,  nor  will  the  reader,  we  are  persuaded,  be  ao  after  attenti^ielj 
considering  the  result  of  captain  Ptary's  expedition,  and  the  state  of 
these  icy  regions  as  described  in  our  general  article  on  Physical  geo- 
graphy. 

Captain  Franklin's  DiscoveiHes.'^    On  the  21st  of  June,  1826,  captain 
Franklin  descended  the  Mackenzie  river  till  the  2d  of  July,  and  as  far  as 
67P  38^  N.  lat.  and  ISS"*  53'  W.  long.     At  this  place,  named  Parting 
point  by  captain  Franklin,  the  river  divides  into  a  number  of  widely  di- 
verging branches,  separated  from  each  other  by  low  and  partially  flooded 
lands.     It  was  determined  that  two  divisions  of  the  expedition  sfaoaid  se- 
parate here,  and  that  each  party  should  follow  the  channel  which  accorded 
best  with  their  respective  routes.      Captain  Franklin,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  descended  a  middle  channel,  and  reached  the  sea  at  Garry't 
iihnd,  m  69»  3(y  N.  lat.  and  ISS*"  id'  W.  long.     He  now  entered  the 
most  westerly  arm,  which  winds  round  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  reached  its  mouth  on  the  7th  of  July.    Its  outlet  is  so  barred  by  sand* 
banks,  that  the  crews  were  compelled  to  drag  the  boats  for  miles,  even  at 
the  top  of  high  water.     In  this  unpleasant  situation  they  were  visited  by 
a  huge  party  of  Esquimaux,  who  at  first  behaved  quietly  and  carried  on  a 
barter  in  an  amicable  manner,  but  at  length  afforded  some  trouble,  and 
were  with  difficulty  repelled.     On  the  9th  of  July,  captain  Franklin  was 
stopped  by  ice,  unbroken  from  the  shore ;  and  from  that  date  up  to  the 
4th  of  August,  he  could  advance  only  as  the  separation  took  place,  snd 
seldom  more  than  a  mile  or  two  a-day.     In  this  tedious  way  he  reached 
the  141st  degree  of  longitude,  by  which  time  the  ice  had  given  way  so  as 
to  give  a  passage  to  the  boats,  but  other  obstacles  of  a  most  serious  nature 
now  opposed  demselves  to  his  progress.     The  coast  was  so  low  and  dif- 
ficnlt  of  approach,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  that  a  landing  on  the 
naiii  shore  was  effected  only  once  after  the  passing  of  the  139th  degree  of 
longitude,  though  it  was  frequently  attempted,  by  dragging  the  boats  for 
amies  through  the  mud.    On  all  other  occasions  he  £ui  to  land  on  the 
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"-  tlie  coMt»  where,  after  the  departure  ef  ice,  the  party 
he  want  of  fresh  water,  and  once  paned  two  entire 
\    ^      ^V  T  article.     Thick  fogs  and  heavy  gales  of  wind 

:  ^'^  ^^     ^H^  m  quitting  this  inhospitable  put  of  the  coast, 

-V  '  ^^^^       ^  '>t  for  eight  days  by  a  fog  so  dense,  that  all 

<   ^  %/^  tance  of  a  few  yurds,  stormy  weather  pre- 

.   '^'^^^'^^iL  nding  these  almost  insurmoantable  ob- 

--^"^J^^,  ^^^^  nee  of  captain  Franklin  and  his  party 

-^   "^  '^^fc'^t^^  ^  degree  of  longitade  by  the  18th  of 

j^ '  >^  ^^  ^^     "^  \        ^  *  ^^■'*  ^^  *^®  distance,  along  the 

'^      •^  .^^i^"  *^  '^"'' — ^boats  in  good  order — and  . 

-  ''v  \^  V   X'  ^  '^  n  the  fatigues  they  had  under* 

''       ^^L.^  >*^A^  impaired,  yet  their  spirit 

v.>^r^  now  arrived  when  it  was  captain 

X.  .1  iiis  instructions,  to  consider  the  probalM- 

..^ich  Katzehuei  wvnd  before  the  seTere  weather 
.4ii  not  expect  to  attain  that  object,  he  was  prohibited 
^  the  safety  of  the  party  by  a  longer  continuance  on  the  coast* 
^•ore  decided  upon  commencing  his  return  to  Bear  Lake  at  that 
.«Aid,  and  the  propriety  of  this  determination  was  soon  erinced  by  a  suc- 
cenion  of  stormy  weather,  which  speedily  set  in ;  and  by  intelligence  he 
recMTsd  from  some  friendly  Esquimaux  lads,  that  their  countrymen  were 
coUee^  in  numbers  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenaie ;  and  that  a  large 
psrt  of  the  Mountain  Indians  were  on  the  march  to  intercept  him,  on  ac- 
Goant  of  his  baring  come,  as  they  supposed,  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of 
the  Esquimaux.     Had  he  been  only  a  few  days  later,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bible  that  he  could  not  have  es<^>ed  the  numerous  enemies  without  a 
contest.    He  arrived  with  his  party  in  perfect  health  at  Bear  Lake  on  the 
Slst  of  September.    The  trending  of  the  coast  carried  this  expedition  into 
70^*  N.  lat.    With  regard  to  the  eastern  detachment  of  the  expedition,  on 
partiiig  from  captain  Franklin,  they  pursued  the  eaatemmoet  channel  of 
tbe  riTer,  which  ia  that  by  which  Mackenzie  returned  from  the  sea,  and  is 
iccarately  and  ably  described  by  him.     They  reached  the  sea  on  the  7th 
of  Jvly,  in  69**  29"  N.  lat.  183**  24/  W.  long.     Considerable  difficulty  was 
now  experienced  in  coasting  a  shore  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  to  70*"  ST 
N.  lat.  and  126*  52^  W.  long.     The  coast,  thus  far,  consists  of  islands  of 
slkrial  origin,  skirted  by  sandy  banks  running  far  to  seaward,  and  inter- 
>oeted  by  creeks  of  braclnsh  water,  and  separated  in  part  by  wide  estuaries, 
pomiag  out  at  that  season  of  the  year  large  bodies  of  fresh  water.     These 
alloTial  lands  are  inundated  by  the  spring  floods,  and  covered  with  drift 
^ber,  except  a  number  of  insulated  mounds  of  froasen  earth,  which  rise 
connderably  above  the  highest  water-mark,  and  are  analagous  to  the  froaen 
btoks  or  icebergs,  described  as  bounding  Kotzebue's  sound.    Betwixt  them 
nd  the  main  shore  there  is  a  very  extensive  lake  of  brackish  water,  which 
perhaps  communicates  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  re- 
c^ves  at  least  one  other  large  river.     This  party  subsequently  tracked  a 
Todcy  and  bolder  shore,  rounded  Cape  Party,  in  70**  IW  N.  lat.  and  123* 
W.  Jong. ;  Cape  Kruseruterny  in  68*  46^  N.  lat. ;  and  entered  Coronation 
i^fi  by  the  Jbolphin  and  Union  »traiis,  which  brought  them  nearly  to 
^  llSth  degree  of  W.  long.     They  then  steered  for  the  Copper-mine 
"▼er,  and  entered  it  on  the  8th  of  August.    They  sufferetl  some  detention 
on  Aii  voyage  from  bad  weather,  and  had,  on  several  occasions,  to  cut  a 
P*wge  through  tongues  of  ice  with  the  hatchet,  and  to  force  a  way  for 
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the  boats  with  much  labour  and  aone  hazard.  The  tee  attaipa  a  gnat 
thickness  in  that  sea,  some  of  the  floes  bein^  agroand  in  nine  fiatbooia  w»* 
ter,  but  tinder  the  powerinl  radiation  of  a  snn  conataatlf  abore  the  honapm, 
m  the  summer  months,  it  decays  with  an  alnsost  incredible  mpiditj.  As 
the  boats  drew  only  20  inches  of  water,  the  party  were  oo  aaiBenl  occa* 
sions  enabled  to  sail  through  shallow  caaak,  worn  oa  the  surface  of  these 
floes  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  when,  from  the  ice  being  doeely  p«dced 
on  the  shore,  they  could  find  no  fiaasage  lietwixt  the  ■nnsnow  of  which  it 
was  composed.  They  had  fortunately  clear  weather  for  these  sttemptSk 
Had  they  experienced  the  fogs  which  captain  Franklin  met  with  to  the 
westward,  they  nrast  of  necessity  hare  remained  on  shore*  Notwitbataad- 
ing  the  quantity  of  ice  they  encountered  thus  early  in  the  aeaaooy  they 
were  conrinced  that  towards  the  end  of  August  there  is  u  free  pnsaaga  for 
a  ship  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the  100th  to  the  150lh 
degree  of  W.  long. ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie  there  are  aooM 
commodious  harbours,  although  there  are  none  on  the  part  of  the  coast 
surveyed  by  captain  Franklin  to  the  westward.  The  whole  diificalty  in 
performing  the  north-west  passage  in  a  ship  seems  to  be  in  attaiaii^  the 
coast  of  the  continent  through  the  intricate  straits  wlucb  lead  from  Baffin's 
or  Hudson's  bays.  The  flood-tide  was  found  setting  e?ery  where  aloag 
the  coast  from  the  eastward.  The  rapids  which  obstructed  the  oavigauoB 
of  the  Copper-mine,  prevented  them  from  bringing  their  boats  above  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  they  therefore  abandoned  them  there  with  tbe  re- 
mainder of  their  stores,  tents,  &c  a  present  to  the  EsqutoMOXy  and  set  out 
over-land  to  Fort  Franklin,  carrying  (exclusive  of  instruments,  anna»  aed 
ammunition,  and  a  few  specimens  of  plants  and  minerak)  merely  a  blanket 
and  ten  days'  provisions  for  each  person.  They  arrived  on  the  eaaleni  aras 
of  Bear  Lake  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  Ist  of  SeipL, 
after  an  absence  of  71  days,  in  excellent  health  and  conditUm. 

The  two  brsnches  of  this  expedition  have  thus  surveyed  the  coast 
through  upwards  of  86  degrees  of  longitude,  from  nearly  114"  to  150*  W. 
long,  which,  together  with  captain  Franklin  s  former  ifisooveries,  and  those 
of  captain  Parry,  render  the  Arctic  sea  pretty  well  known  as  far  as  the 
IdOth  degree  of  W.  long.  There  remain  oiUy  11  degrees  of  unknown 
coast  betwixt  that  and  Icy  Cape,  and  only  200  miles  of  the  whole  coast 
remains  to  be  explored  from  the  western  point  of  captain  Beechy's  tract  to 
the  most  eastern  point  readied  by  Frankliut 

The  Aleutian  Islande.']  The  Aleutian  islands  are  a  chain  extending 
from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  peninsula  dl  Alaska,  between  the  parallels  of 
51^  40^  and  55^  N.  lat.,  and  dividing  the  sea  of  Behring,-*as  it  is  sometimes 
called, — from  the  great  Northern  ocean.  Tlieae  islands  are  divided  into 
three  groups :  the  Aleut iansy  properly  so  called,-— the  Andreanof  ulandsy 
•— ^md  the  Z«n»,  or  F'or  ielandsy  sometimes  also  called  KtuoaUmg*  Malte 
Brun  says,  *'  they  constitute  one  single  and  unique  chain;  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  piles  of  an  immense  bridge  which  has  formerly  been 
thrown  across  from  continent  to  continent."  They  describe  between  Kamt- 
schatka  in  Asia,  and  the  promontory  of  Ali^ui  in  Americay  an  arc  of  a 
circle  which  almost  joins  the  two  lands  together.  They  belong  to  Russia; 
and  were  pardy  discovered  by  Bdiring  in  1741,  portly  by  Tchirikof  in 
1742,  and  explored  in  the  latest  instance  by  Billings  and  Santchaf  in  1793 
end  1795.  They  are  in  general  raountaioous  and  rocky,  and  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable Novation  towards  their  centre.  Their  coasts  era  of  dangerous 
nav^;Btion.     The  mountains  are  porpkyritic  and  schistose ;  and  in  aooie 
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instanees  of  a  volcanic  nalare.  A  species  of  jaf^er,  in  general  of  a  yellow 
tint,  is  veiy  comradn.  Tlie  soil  is  in  many  places  fntile,  and  the  islands 
nearest  to  America  prodnee  pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  The  only  qiiadnipedii 
are  foiXea  and  mice;  tea-birds  and  fish  are  Tery  namerons  and  varied. 
The  population  has  been  recently  estiamted  at  5,600 ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  it  was  intich  more  considerable  in  former  times,  but  that  the  cupidity 
of  the  Rasaian  American  oonmany,  which  has  establishments  on  the  islands 
of  Kadiak  and  Onnalasbka,  has  tended  to  keep  down  their  numbersy  by 
compelling  Uie  more  robost  and  active  portion  of  the  population  to  become 
their  fox-hiuiters  and  fishers.  The  Aleutians  ate  g^  a  moderate  stature, 
and  brown  complexion ;  their  face  is  round,  nose  small,  and  eye  black. 
The  custom  of  inserdog  a  piece  of  carved  bone,  or  glass-beads,  into  their 
lower  lips  and  nostrils,  is  common  amongst  them.  Their  religion  is 
a  species  of  Shamanism ;  and  their  language  appears  to  have  some  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Kurilians. 

General  JDescriptum  of  Russian  America.2    That  part  of  the  Anieri- 
can  continent,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Russian  America,  is  ge* 
nendly  of  a  very  alpine  and  sterile  character.     The  celebrated  mountain 
of  St  BliaSy  which  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  is  calculated  to  have  an 
elevation  of  2,775  toises ;  and  La  Peronse  estimated  the  range  of  monn* 
tains  which  terminates  at  Croso  sound  to  be  upwards  of  10,000  feet  in 
elevation.     Tlie  primitive  mountains  of  granite,  or  slate,  in  some  places 
rise  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  have  their  summits  constantly  covered 
with  snow.     Malte  Bran  thus  vividly  describes  the  general  appearance  of 
this  region : — <*  Above  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise 
naked  mountains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which  often  de* 
tach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful  noise  into  the  valleys  be* 
low,  which  they  entirely  fill  up,  or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remain- 
ing without  melting,  they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.    When  such  a  mass  fall% 
the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  scattered  to  a  distance^ 
the  echoes  resound  along  the  shores  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sea  rises 
np  in  foam,  ships  experience  a  violent  concussion,  and  the  affrighted  navi- 
gator witneases,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  renewal  of  those  terrific 
scenes  which  sometimes  spread  such  devastation  in  alpine  regions.     Be* 
tween  the  foot  of  these  mountains  and  the  sea  there  extends  a  stripe  of 
^low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  every  where  a  black  and  marshy 
earth.    This  grouud  Is  only  calculated  for  producing  coarse  though  name- 
mns  mosses,  very  short  gi^s,  vaccinias^  and  some  other  little  plmits. 
Some  of  these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  retain  the  water 
like  a  sponge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them  appear  like  solid  ground ; 
hut,  in  attempting  to  pass  them,  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg* 
NsTertheless,  the  pine-tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these  gloomy  rocksi 
Next  to  the  fir,  the  most  common  species  is  that  of  the  alder,     in  many 
(laces  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.     Upon  no  coast 
widi  which  we  ak-e  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  such  rapid  en* 
croochments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.     The  trunks  of  trees  that  had  been 
cat  down  by  European  navigators,  liave  been  found,  and  recognized,  after 
a  lapse  of  10  years.     These  trunks  are  found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  the 
^iirth  which  supported  them."     The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  towards 
the  N.  seem  to  be  Esquimaux.    Mackenzie  describes  some  of  the  native 
tribes  as  of  a  low  stature,  with  round  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  black 
ftyes  and  hair.     Nearer  the  Pacific,  they  are  distinguished  by  grey  eyes* 
^onttnwUion  of  North-  fVe^ft  Region,'\    The  countries  extending  from 
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the  firontien  of  Roanan  Amerioa,  as  fiu-  as  the  confines  of  Califonua,  ap- 
pear to  form  a  succession  of  plateansy  or  elevated  terraoesy  which  an 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  chains  of  moantaina.  That  towanh 
the  £•  is  denominated  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  other  mua  paralM 
to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  leagues  from  the  ahore  of  tbe 
Pacific,  from  Cook's  inlet  to  New  Albion,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000 
leagues.  Malta  Bmn  regards  the  peninsula  of  Calif<Hiiia  aa  the  extmuty 
of  this  great  chain.  The  same  geographer  thinks  that  in  the  idioms,  maa- 
ners,  and  belief,  of  the  Indian  tribes  scattered  over  this  region^  aonie  simi- 
litnde  to  those  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  may  be  traced. 


CHAP.  II.— INDIAN  TRIBES. 

A  FEW  genaral  remarks  may  here  be  made  on  the  manners  and  cnstomt 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  reserving  particular  observationa  for  tboso 
places  where  they  may  appear  necessary. 

About  three-fourths  of  North  America  are  still  in  posseaaion  of  the  ab- 
original tribes.     If  we  begin  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  SO' 
N.,  and  draw  a  line  along  that  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  meridian  of  94^ 
W.,  and  then  due  N.  along  that  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  47^  N.,  aod 
thence  due  £.  along  that  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, — nearly  all  the 
continent  S.  and  £•  of  this  line  is  in  the  possession  of  the  whites  ;  while 
the  Indians  possess  nearly  all  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  line.     That  is  to 
say,  the  Indians  still  own  all  the  northern  part  of  what  liaa  been  termed 
Spanish  America,  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  Britbh  America.     From  the  eastern  division  of  the  United 
States  they  are  fast  disappearing.     Dr  Morse  states,  as  the  result  of  bis 
iaqniries,  that  there  were,  in  1822,  only  8,387  Indians  in  New  fingland. 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  120,283  in  the  country  £.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  about  470,000  altogether  in  the  whole  territory  of  tbe  United 
States.     Within  the  Britbh  American  dominions,  it  has  been  estimated, 
that  tbe  Indians  number  9,500  warriors,  or  34,550  souls.  In  New  Mexico 
and  New  California,  where  the  population  b  only  in  the  proportion  of  7 
inhabitants  to  a  square  league ;  and  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Mapi-« 
mi,  occupied  by  the  Appaches,  the  Indians  may  amount  to  between  60,000 
and  70,000  sonb.     Their  total  numbers,  therefore,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  rather  more  than  half  a  million,  or  less  than  60b,000  souls.     To 
the  W.  of  tbe  Mississippi,  the  population  of  the  United  States  b  only  8 
persons  to  the  square  league.     Of  the  western  tribes,  the  most  numerous 
are  the  Osages  and  Pawnees. 

Persons  and  DressJ]  All  the  Indian  tribes  have  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  external  appearance.  They  are  *'  in  general,"  says  Malte  Brun,  '*  of  a 
large  siae,  of  a  robust  frame,  a  well  proportioned  figure,  and  free  from 
defects  of  organization.  Their  complexion  b  of  a  bronze,  or  reddbh  cop- 
per hue— rusty-coloured  as  it  were,  and  not  unlike  cinnamon  or  tannio. 
Their  hair  b  bbck,  long,  coarae,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly  set  on  tbe 
head.  Their  beard  b  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their  forehead  b  low, 
and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with  the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards 
the  temples ;  the  eye-brows  are  high,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  nose 
a  little  flattened,  but  well  marked,  the  lips  extended,  and  the  teeth  closely 
set  and  pointed.     In  their  mouth,  there  b  an  expresaioo  of  sweetassi 
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which  fonnA  a  striking  contrast  with  the  gloomy,  harsh,  and  eren  stem 
character  of  their  coanteoanoe.    Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and  their 
face  is  bnNul,  without  being  flat,  and  fapers  towards  the  chin.     Their 
features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  prominent,  and  deeply  sculptured.     They 
have  a  high  chest,  massy  thighs,  and  arched  legs,  their  foot  is  large,  and 
their  whole  body  squat  and  thick  set.     Anatomy  likewise  enables  us  to 
sacertaia  that   in  the  cranium,  the  superciliary  arches  are  more  strongly 
marked ;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  deeper ;  the  cheek-bones  more  rounded,  and 
better  defined  ;  the  temporal  bones  more  lerel ;  the  branches  of  the.  lower 
jaw  less  diverging ;  the  occipital  bone  not  so  convex ;  and  the  facial  line 
more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race,  with  whom  it  has  been  some- 
times attempted  to  confound  them.    The  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the 
rertex  most  frequently  depends  on  the  employment  of  artificial  means ; 
but,  independently  of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there 
is  no  other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  flat- 
tened above ;  generally  speaking,  the  skull  is  light."    "  In  no  race  of  man- 
kind," says  Dr  Scouler,  "  is  more  anxiety  displayed  to  impose  some  arti- 
ficial deformity  on  their  bodies,  than  among  the  aborigines  of  the  American 
continent  and  islands.     There  may  be  seen  within  the  circiut  of  a  few 
hundred  miles  almost  every  variety  of  artificial  deformity  that  a  wild  ima- 
gination could  suggest.     The  custom  of  tatooing  is  not  uncommon.     The 
septum  of  the  nose  is  so  perforated  as  to  admit  of  shells  and  feathers.     At 
Queen  Charlotte's  island  the  women  make  a  large  incision  into  the  lower 
lip,  so  as  to  contain  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  two  inches  in  length,  and  from 
SIX  to  ^ht  lines  in  breadth  ;  but  the  most  interesting  process  in  respect 
to  natural  history  is  the  compression  of  the  children's  h^Buis.   The  existence 
of  this  practice  has  long  been  known,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  on 
the  form  of  the  cranium  have  been  noticed  by  various  anatomists  ;  yet  the 
following  obserratiions  will  not  prove  unacceptable,  funushed  as  they  are 
by  one  whose  repeated  and  personal  inquiries,  during  a  residence  among 
the  Indians,  have  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  him.     All  the  tribes  on 
the  North-west  coast,  whether  insular  or  continental,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's 
island,  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children.    These  tribes  have  a  great  simi- 
larity in  their  habits,  language,  and  appearance ;  and  their  method  of  flat- 
.tening  the  head  is  extremely  simple,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  any  disagreeable  circumstances  to  the  health  of  the  child.     As  soon 
Bs  the  infiBtnt  is  born,  the  head  is  frequently  and  gently  compressed  with 
the  hand,  and  this  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days.     The  child  is'  then 
placed  in  a  box  or  cradle,  which  is  rendered  comfortable  by  spreading 
moss,  or  a  kind  of  tow,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cypress,  over  it.     The 
occiput  of  the  child  rests  on  a  board  at  the  upper  end  of  the  box,  and  is 
supported  by  tow  or  moss ;  another  board  is  then  brought  over  the  fore- 
head, and  tied  firmly  down  on  the  head  of  the  infant.    The  child  is  seldom 
taken  from  the  cradle  ;  and  the  compression  is  continued  till  it  is  able  to 
walk.    A  child  about  three  years  old  presents  a  most  hideous  appearance. 
The  compression,  operating  chiefly  on  the  forehead  and  occiput,  reverses 
the  natural  proportion  of  the  head,  and  causes  it  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
wedge.    The  eye-balls  project  very  much,  and  the  individual  ever  after 
Has  the  eyes  directed  upwards.     Nature,  however,  alarmed  at  such  an  at- 
tempt to  deface  her  works,  attempts  to  repair  the  injury ;  hence  the  skulls 
of  adults  are  less  flat  than  when  they  were  infants,  although  still  sufficiently 
deformed.     From  the  pressure  being  applied  to  the  forehead  and  occiput 
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the  two  parietal  bones  bulge  ont  very  modi ;  and,  from  the  ineqvafity  of 
the  presBure,  the  s^metiy  of  the  head  is  destroyed.     The  capacity  of 
skall,  howerer,  is  little  altered  ;  and  the  dbtortion  does  not  aeon  to  hmwB 
any  ^ect  on  their  intellectnal  powers.** — All  the  Tarioos  tribes  hmwe  a 
close  resemblanoe  in  their  drte,  which  consists  entirely  of  fnrs  aad  Mdes ; 
one  piece  being  fastened  ronnd  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  another  larger  piece  thrown  orer  the  shoidderBk    Their  legs 
are  protected  by  skins  fitted  to  the  ^pe  of  the  leg^  and  omamented  widi 
porcupine  quills ;  their  shoes  or  sandals  are  made  of  the  akin  of  the  deer, 
elk,  or  bnffolo,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  made  to  fasten  aboat  the 
ankles.     The  women  haye  their  bodies  covered  from  the  knees  upwards. 
Their  shifts  cover  the  body,  but  not  the  arms,  and  their  nnder-gaimeats 
reach  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.     Their  shoee  and  stockings  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  men.     Those  men  who  wish  to  appear  Tmry  gay, 
pluck  all  the  hair  from  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  ronnd  spot  of  about  two 
inches  diameter  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  which  are  fastened  plmnea  of 
feathers,  with  quills  of  ivory  or  silver.     The  peculiar  ornaments  of  this 
part,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different  nations.     They  some- 
times paint  their  faces  black,  but  oftener  red ;  they  bore  their  noaes  and 
slit  their  ears;  and  in  both  they  wear  various  ornaments.     The  higher 
ranks  of  women  dress  their  hair  with  silver  ornaments  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner ;  and  sometimes  paint  it.     They  have  generally  a  large  spot  of  paint 
near  the  ear,  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  and,  not  unfrequently,a  small  spot 
on  the  brow. 

HabUalionsJ]  Their  tents  or  hut:s  are  composed  of  poles  meeting 
in  a  point  at  the  top :  these  are  covered  sometimes  with  skins,  sometimes 
with  bark,  and  sometimes  with  mats  made  of  rushes.  They  are  without 
windows,  and  have  for  chimnies  a  small  opening  left  at  the  top.  The 
same  skins  which  by  day  serve  them  for  seats,  supply  them  with  beds  by 
night,  when  they  are  spread  on  the  ground,  round  the  fire  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  As  their  habitations  are  thus  rude,  their  domes- 
tic utensils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain  in  their  formation.  They  have 
pots  of  black  stone  or  clay,  in  which  they  boil  their  meat ;  and  bowb 
made  of  the  knotty  parts  of  a  tree ;  th^  spoons  are  made  of  a  wood  re- 
semblmg  boxwood,  and  they  roast  their  meat  on  wooden  spits. 

Marriage."]  None  of  the  North  American  tribes,  however  rude,  are 
unacquainted  with  the  institution  of  marriage.  They  generally  are  con- 
tented with  one  wife ;  sometimes  they  take  two,  but  seldom  more  than 
three.  The  women  are  under  the  direction  of  their  fathers  in  the  choice 
of  husbands,  and  very  seldom  express  a  predilection  for  any  particular  per- 
son. Their  courtship  is  short  and  simple.  The  lover  makes  a  present, 
generally  of  game,  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  the  woman  he  fan- 
cies belongs.  Her  guardian's  approbation  obtained,  he  next  makes  a  pre- 
sent to  the  woman ;  and  her  acceptance  of  this  signifies  her  consent. 
The  contract  is  immediately  made,  and  the  match  concluded.  All 
this  is  transacted  without  ceremony,  without  even  a  feast.  The  husband 
generally  carries  his  wife  among  his  own  relations,  where  he  either  returns 
to  the  tent  which  he  formerly  inhabited,  or  constructs  a  new  one  for  their 
own  use.  They  sometimes,  but  seldom,  remain  among  the  wife's  relations. 
These  contracts  are  binding  no  longer  than  during  the  will  of  both  parties. 
If  they  do  not  agree,  the  woman  returns  to  her  relations,  and,  if  they  have 
any  children,  she  takes  them  along  with  her ;  but  after  they  have  children, 
a  separation  very  seldom  takes  place.     If  a  woman  be  guUty  of  adultery, 
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and  lier  hluliaiid  be  nnwOliiig  to  divorce  her,  be  cuts  off  ber  hair,  which  is 
considered  the  highest  disgrace  which  can  be  pnt  upon  a  female.  The 
husband  employs  himself  odIjt  in  the  chase.  On  the  woman  is  devolred 
every  domestic  charge.  She  erects  the  tent,  procmes  fuel,  manages  the 
agricnltoral  afikirs,  dressee  the  provisions,  catches  fishy  and  makes  traps 
for  small  animals. 

Diseiues  and  Burials^  ]  An  Indian  is  free  from  those  distempers  which  are 
generated  by  luxnry  or  sloth ;  but  is  subject  to  others,  fluently  not  less  fataL 
The  exceaeiTe  £atigne  he  often  undergoes,  and  his  severe  fasts  followed  by  vo« 
racions  intemperance,  aro  ofien  productive  of  consumptive  and  pleuritic  com- 
plaints.     Their  chief  remedy  and  preventive,  in  all  kinds  of  distempers,  is 
siveating.  They  construct  a  stove  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  small  tent,  closely 
covered,  into  which  the  patient  enters ;  water  is  then  thrown  on  heated 
stones  placed  on  the  floor,  which  soon  produces  violent  perspiration.   The 
invalid  then  plunges  himself  into  cold  water,  and  a  cure  is  often  effected 
by  such  rude  means.     In  fevers,  they  make  use  of  decoctions  and  lotions  of 
herbs.     Their  physicians  are  well-skilled  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  fractures, 
and  bruises.     They  have  much  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
herbs,  and  often  apply  them  with  great  effect ;  but  to  magnify  themselves 
and  their  skill  in  the  esteem  of  their  tribe,  they  accompany  all  their  ap« 
pWcations  with  ceremonies  and  incantations.     An  Indian  is  never  afraid  of 
dying ;  he  hears  the  physician  pronounce  hb  disease  mortal  with  indiffer- 
ence.    If  he  has  a  family,  he  gives  them  his  advice  for  their  conduct  after 
hb  death,  and  regulates  all  thingB  for  the  approaching  event  with  compo- 
snre.    When  dead,  he  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  dressed  in  his  usual 
habits,  with  his  arms  beside  him.     His  relations  sit  round  him,  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  him,  as  if  he  still  heard  them.    Their  orations  on  that 
occasion  are  commonly  panegyrical.    Some  of  the  nations  are  said  to  have 
no  particular  burying-place ;  others  have  one  common  to  several  tribes. 
Along  with  their  dead,  they  inter  all  their  weapons  used  either  in  hunting 
or  war,  with  their  clothes,  paints,  and  domestic  utensils,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  may  be  of  use  to  them  in  another  life,  where  their  enjoyments 
and  occupations  are  supposed  not  to  be  different  in  kind  from  those  in 
which  they  have  here  been  employed. 

Hunting,'^  Hunting  is  the  chief  employment  of  every  male  Indian ; 
and  m  it  they  display  much  dexterity,  and  no  less  sagacity.  Their  hunt- 
ing-parties are  fixed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  their  tribes. 
Tor  these  expeditions  they  prepare  themselves  by  severe  fasts,  during 
which  they  endeavour  to  discover,  by  their  dreams,  in  what  direction  they 
are  most  likely  to  meet  with  plenty  of  game.  A  dexterous  and  resolute 
hunter  b  held  nearly  in  as  great  estimation  as  the  most  dbtinguished 
warrior.  Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  dbcovered 
for  ensnaring  or  destroying  those  animals  that  supply  them  with  food,  or 
whose  skins  are  valuable  to  Europeans,  b  unknown  to  them.  When 
they  hunt  the  bear,  they  endeavour  to  discover  hb  winter-retreat;  the 
whole  troop  then  surrounds  it  in  a  circle,  and  proceeding  equally  towards 
the  centre,  seldom  fail  to  despatch  their  prey.  A  herd  of  buffaloes  b 
snrroonded  in  a  similar  manner ;  they  drive  them  inwards  by  setting  fire 
to  the  grass,  and  of  the  number  thus  surrounded  few  are  ever  permitted  to 
escape.  The  elk  b  traced  in  the  snow,  which  retards  his  usual  speed. 
Sometimes  they  conceal  themselves  behind  a  tree,  and  shoot  their  game 
as  it  chances  to  pass  ;  at  other  times  one  party  embark  in  canoes,  while 
Bi^other,  forming  a  semicircle,  drive  the  enclosed  game  towards  the  lake 
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or  riTer,  where  they  are  soon  destroyed.  This  enployment  is  hx  from 
being  free  from  dan^r.  The  elk,  the  buflalo,  and  the  moose,  when 
wounded,  are  not  only  furious  hut  of  great  strength  ;  they  turn  with  im- 
petuosity on  the  hunters,  and  if  not  speedily  despatched,  or  dextrously 
avoided,  destroy  their  assailants.  Among  the  northern  tribes,  hunting  the 
heaver  is  a  favourite  employment.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  caught 
in  traps  placed  in  the  paths  which  they  make  into  the  woods;  some^ 
times  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ice  on  their  dams,  to  which  the  beaver  comes 
for  fresh  air,  and  where  he  is  soon  despatched  by  those  who  watch  for  that 
purpose ;  sometimes  the  hunters  destroy  the  beavers'  houses,  and  drive 
them  into  a  net  previously  placed  for  them  in  the  deepest  part  of  their 
dam.  Whatever  is  caught  in  hunting  is  divided  with  the  g^reatest  impar- 
tiality :  and  none  are  ever  heard  to  murmur  or  insinuate  that  their  share 
is  less  than  their  merits. 

Religion.']     The  religion  of  the  Indians  is  simple ;  they  hare  few  ar- 
ticles of  belief,  and  fewer  ceremonies.     They  believe  that  there  are  beings 
superior  to  themselves,  who  manage,  by  their  power  and  wisdom,  the  affidn 
of  this  world ;  that  these  beings  are  all  subjected  to  one  Great  Spirit,  who 
i^  superior  to  every  existing  creature ;  and  that  this  Great  Spirit  is  of  in- 
finite power,  and  of  a  benevolent  disposition.     Their  misfortunes,  there- 
fore, they  imagine  to  proceed,  not  from  him,  but  from  an  inferior  spirit  to 
whom  they  ascribe  a  disposition  purely  malevolent.     They  sometimes  are 
prompted  by  gratitude  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  Great  l^irit; 
but  they  much  more  frequently  adore  the  malevolent  being,  that  he  may 
remove  the  evils  by  which  they  are  oppressed,  or  avert  those  by  which 
they  are  threatened.     They  believe  in  a  future  state,  in  which  they  are  to 
enjoy,  in  a  more  complete  manner,  those  pleasures  which  they  pursued  in 
this  life,  with  the  advantages  of  a  mild  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  abounding 
with  game,  whose  flesh  never  cloys  the  appetite,  nor  surfeits  by  excess. 
They  have  priests,  or  men  who  are  accounted  proper  persons,  either  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  their  deities,  or  to  avert  their  wrath.     But,  as  the 
American  Indians  seldom  engage  in  solemn  religious   ceremoniea,  the 
priests  cannot,  from  this  source,  secure  their  maintenance.  To  the  ofhce  of 
the  priesthood,  they  have  therefore  annexed  those  of  prophet  and  physician ; 
and  the  offices  of  priest,  physician,  and  prophet  or  conjurer,  are  for  the  most 
part  hereditary.     They  seldom  make  any  formal  oflering  to  the  Great 
Spirit ;  but  to  the  malevolent  spirit  an  offering  is  sometimes  made.    When 
attacked  by  any  general  calamity,  such  as  scarcity  or  sickness,  they  take  a 
victim,  generally  a  dog,  and  having  tied  his  mouth,  without  killing  him, 
they  singe  him  at  a  fire,  and  then  affix  him  to  a  pole,  with  a  bundle  of 
beaver-skins,  after  which  the  priest  addresses  the  spirit,  deprecates  his 
wrath,  and  implores  a  mitigation  of  their  troubles. 

Government^  The  Indians  are  divided  into  nations,  and  subdivided 
into  tribes.  Both  the  nations  and  the  tribes  have  particular  symbols  by 
which  they  distinguish  themselves.  These  symbols  are  generally  animals, 
such  as  the  tiger,  the  snake,  the  wolf,  the  bufiBalo.  In  the  same  manner 
individuals  are  distinguished.  Every  Indian  accounts  himself  as  entirely 
independent,  and  accountable  to  no  one  for  his  actions.  Their  submission 
is  wholly  voluntary ;  their  chiefs  may  persuade,  but  have  no  power  to  en- 
force obedience.  At  ordinary  times,  therefore,  they  live  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  equality.  In  times  of  difficulty,  however,  when  any  plan  is  to  be 
formed  that  requires  sagacity,  those  naturally  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
or  who  have  acquired  wisdom  through  length  of  days,  naturally  claim  t]itt 
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iuperiority.  The  civil  and  military  departments  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
managed  by  different  persons.  The  former  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  assisted  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe ;  the 
latter  is  managed  by  a  warrior  chief,  who  is  the  bravest  of  the  tribe,  and 
one  who  has  oftenest  saccessfully  attacked  his  enemies.  The  elders,  along 
with  the  hereditary  chief,  determine  when  they  are  to  make  war.  To  the 
warrior  chief  is  committed  the  sole  direction  of  it.  The  former  of  these 
chiefs  is  called  their  king ;  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  is  termed  their 
captain  ;  but  when  the  hereditary  chief  or  king  is  a  man  of  known  courage, 
he  is  often  made  chief  warrior,  and  unites  both  these  dignities  in  his  own 
person.  The  objects  of  Indian  government  are  generally  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  tribe,  war,  peace,  treaties,  and  alliances ;  it  seldom  or  never 
intermeddles  with  domestic  concerns,  farther  than  to  r^^ate  a  general 
hunting-party.  Within  his  own  family  each  man  follows  his  own  inclina- 
uons.  Even  public  resolutions  are  never  delivered  in  the  form  of  com- 
mands ;  they  proceed  no  forther  than  advice,  yet  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  effectual.  Private  wrongs  are  retaliated  by  those  who  have  suffered 
them ;  murder  is  avenged  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  murdered  person. 
The  elders,  or  iachenu,  are  chosen  not  only  for  their  age,  but  their  abilities 
in  speaking.  Each  family  generally  appoints  one.  These  debate  on  all 
public  concerns ;  seated  in  a  circle,  each,  in  his  turn,  speaks  his  opinion, 
in  concise  and  nervous  language ;  and  without  their  general  concurrence, 
nothing  of  importance  is  ever  undertaken. 

War.']     The  youth  of  these  various  tribes  are  much  addicted  to  war. 
Accustomed  to  hear  the  exploits  of  tbeir  forefathers  related  with  admira- 
tion, they  become  impatient  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  same  career. 
The  usual  avowed  causes  of  war,  among  the  Indians,  are  to  secure  their 
right  of  passing  through  certain  tracts  of  country ;  to  assert  their  right  of 
hunting  within  certain  bounds ;  to  maintain  their  claims  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories ;  or  to  avenge  the  death  of  such  of  their  tribe  as  may  have  ftdlen 
in  former  conflicts.    Every  tribe  has  a  band  of  warriors.    Their  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows,  and  a  war>club ;  but,  since  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, they  have  substituted  the  musket  for  their  bows  tmd  arrows,  and 
the  tomahawk  for  their  war-club ;  and  to  these  have  added  a  scalping-knife 
and  a  dagger.    When  the  Indians  set  out  on  their  march,  a  mat  is  all  they 
take  besides  their  arms.    They  maintain  themselves  on  their  way  by  hunt- 
ing.   If  not  near  the  enemies'  country  they  move  quite  unguarded,  sepa- 
rating into  small  parties  during  the  day,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting ; 
but  taking  care  at  night,  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  is  always  pitched 
before  sunset.     By  the  sun,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  Uiey  di- 
rect their  different  routes  so  well,  that  they  never  fail  of  meetmg  at  the 
appointed  place.     When  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  they  con- 
duct their  march  with  the  greatest  secrecy ;  the  game  is  no  longer  pursued ;  * 
fires  are  not  lighted ;  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  speak,  but  converse  only 
by  signs.     The  sagacity  which  they  evince  under  such  circumstances  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  civilized  nations.     At  a  very  g^eat  distance  they 
will  discover  habitations  by  the   smell  of  the  fire  ;  they  will  perceive  the 
track  of  a  foot  on  the  smoothest  grass,  and  on  the  hardest  substance ; 
and  from  this  track  they  can  discover,  with  amazing  certainty,  the  na- 
tion, the  sex,  the  stature  of  the  person  who  has  passed,  and  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  track  was  formed.     It  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
an  enemy  so  sagacious,  and  it  becomes  the  great  concern  of  both  par- 
ties, therefore,  to  conceal  their  own  traces,  and  discover  those  of  Uieir 
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opponents.     To  efFeet  this  they  oae  all  precantioiKS :  they  follow  eedi 
other  in  a  single  line,  each  treading  in  the   footstepa  of   those  before 
him,  while  the  last  carefnlly  conceals  their  track  by  strowing   leaTet 
upon  it,  and  if  they  discover  a  rivalet  in  their  way,  they  maxch  in  it, 
the  more  effectually  to  deceire  their  enemies:  they  march  only  dnriog 
the  night,  during  the  day  they  form  a  continoal  amhuscade.  When  they 
socceed  in  dtscoTering  their  enemies,  they  immediately  hold  a  conncil, 
in  which  they  plan  the  dreadful  scene  which  is  soon  to  be  acted.   Im- 
mediately before  day-break,  at  the  moment  when  their  adversaries  are 
supposed  to  he  immersed  in  their  soundest  sleep,  they  approach  on  ihear 
hands  and  knees,  till  within  bow-shot ;  the  chief  then  givee  a  aigoal,  whenst 
they  start  up  with  a  horrid  yell  and  discharge  their  arrowsy  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  die  confusion,  rush  forwards,  and,  with  their  tomahawks,  com- 
plete the  carnage.  Without  some  evident  advantage  of  this  kijid,  an  Indian 
seldom  engages :  for  he  expects  no  praise  for  a  victory,-  which  is  purchased 
with  the  lives  of  any  of  bis  own  party.     Having  secured  the  victory,  and 
despatched  all  who  would  be  troublesome  to  them  on  their  return,  they 
make  the  rest  prisoners.     They  then  scalp  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  twist- 
ing the  hair  round  their  left  hand,  and  setting  their  foot  in  the  person's 
neck,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  scalping-knife,  they  dexterously  separate 
the  scalp  from  the  head,  and  preserve  it  as  a  monument  of  their  victory. 
When  they  approach  their  own  tents,  they  announce  their  arrival  hy  dif- 
ferent cries :  the.  number  of  war-whoops  indicates  how  many  prisoners 
they  have  taken, — the  number  of  death-cries,  how  many  of  their  compan- 
ions they  have  lost.     A  council  is  immediately  held,  at  which  the  fate  oi 
each  prisoner  is  soon  determined.     A  prisoner  is  no  sooner  condemned 
than  he  is  led  to  execution.     While  they  are  binding  him  to  the  stake,  he 
sings  hb  death-song,  and  expires  with  ferocious  courage.   If  he  be  a  chief, 
who  has  given  proofs  of  his  prowess  in  former  engagements  with  his  ene- 
mies, they  frequently  put  his  fortitude  to  a  severe  tnal,  by  the  infliction  of 
the  most  dreadful  torments  ;  but  the  victim  usually  glories  in  his  suffer- 
ings, as  unequivocal  marks  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  tor- 
mentors.    He  boasts  of  the  rictories  he  has  obtained  over  their  nation ; 
he  enumerates  the  scalps  which  he  possessed  ;  he  recapitulates  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  his  prisoners,  and  reproaches  them  with  ignorance 
in  the  art  of  torture.     This  scene,  it  is  said,  sometimes  continues,  with 
little  intermission,  for  several  days  ;  till  the  prisoner,  exhausted,  but  not 
humbled,  expires  without  a  sigh  ;  or  till  his  taunts  provoke  his  tormentors 
to  frustrate  their  own  designs,  by  putting  a  speedy  end  to  his  existence. 
Burning  is  the  general  way  of  putting  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  few 
of  them  suffer  even  in  this  manner.     A  great  part  are  delivered  to  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  being  distributed  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
husbands,  sons,  or  other  relations,  in  the  war,  they  are  by  them  generally 
adopted  into  their  respective  families,  and,  if  they  conduct  themselves 
properly,  experience  ail  that  tenderness  and  regard  which  belonged  to 
those  whose  places  they  fill.    They  have  no  inducement  to  return  to  their 
own  tribe ;  for  the  Indians  esteem  all  who  permit  themselves  to  be  made 
prisoners,  as  being  unworthy  of  life,  and  would  not  receive  them,  could 
they  make  their  escape.     The  prisoners  who  are  not  adopted  into  some 
family,  are  made  slaves,  and  are  often  disposed  of  to  the  Europeans  for 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  animosity  of  savages  is  hereditary,  and  can  seldom  be  extinguished ; 
when  peace  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  about  the 
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their  heeb  aod  toes,  withoot  any  steps  fike  the  £oropeons.     They  move 
inth  o  gresi  deel  of  agility,  and  Imep  tisM  with  the  greatest  aocnracy. 
They  lave  sovobsI  principal  daooes:  snch  as  the  pipe^ianoe)  the  war- 
dsBOB,  and  the  maiiiagii  dam  a,  all  dilfaring  in  their  movements.  The  cMef 
of  theee  is  the  pipo-danee :  it  is  pleaaing  to  a  spectator,  and  is  used  by  tho 
■mbaassdnii  negottsamg  a  peace.     The  war-danoe  is  need  when  they  set 
eat  to  Bsake  war,  and  when  they  retam :  and  is  intended  to  express  all 
the  portienlan  of  an  Indian  campaign.     In  this  danoe,  each  performer 
bwdkhes  his  weapnoj  whirling  it  abont  with  a  variety  of  threatening  gas- 
tares,  and  the  whole  ii  accompanied  with  the  war-whoop,  so  thai  to  a 
stranger  it  is  a  tenrifying  epectacle.    Another  of  their  amntements  is  gotn* 
ing^  to  which  they  are  snwh  addicted.     They  have  one  game  in  whloii  the 
diflbrent  parties  endeavov  to  drive  a  hall  made  of  deer«skin,  to  two  op- 
posite godb,  with  a  kind  of  racket,  with  which  they  keep  the  bait  from 
readui^  the  gronnd.    Another  game,  of  which  they  are  very  fondi  hot 
some  leeemUance  to  dice.    The  Indians  engage  in  these  sports  with  mush 
keennam ;  as  the  former  they  are  often  hnrt ;  at  the  latter  they  will  some* 
times  slake  all  they  poesess,  and  sometimee  even  their  personal  lllMriy* 

Ltug^age,  4r^]  **  in  North  America,'*  says  Malu  llnin.  **  lite  Uii* 
guage  of  the  JzleqMos  extends  from  the  lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Hhh  de- 
gree, along  an  extent  of  400  leagues.  It  is  less  sonorousi  but  hilly  as 
rich  oi  that  of  the  Inces.  The  sound  <(,  which  In  the  ^tf^/Mrl  U  iiilly 
sdded  to  noons,  is  met  with  in  the  idiom  of  Nootka  as  the  li»llillim> 
tkm  of  verbs.  In  the  idM>m  of  Cora,  the  principal  forms  ol^  the  veib 
are  similar  to  the  Aztequa  conjugations,  and  tho  words  preswu  soiHS 
affinities.  After  the  Mexican,  or  Astequa  languagOi  thai  id  llie  tihu 
nulet  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in  Nmw  M|mlUi  llu^ 
besides  theee  two  princtpel  langnam,  there  aroi  belwaeu  ilia  Isllimus 
of  Darien,  and  the  2Sd  degree  of  latitude,  a  seora  of  olhaiii  Iti  Amifi 
teen  of  which  we  are  already  in  possession  of  very  eoniplala  MiMomirs 
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and  dictionaries.  The  greater  number  of  these  languages,  fiur  fron 
being  mere  dialects  of  one  only,  are  at  least  as  different  the  one  from 
the  others  as  the  Greek  is  from  the  German,  or  the  Frendi  from  the 
Polish.  It  is  only  between  the  Azteqna  idiom  and  that  of  Yucatan, 
that  some  resemblance  is  discovered.  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
the  N.W.  coast,  form  a  region  which  is  still  bat  little  known;  and  it 
is  precisely  from  these  that  Mexican  tradition  deriTes  the  origin  of 
many  nations.  The  langnages  of  this  region  would  constitute  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  research;  yet  we  scarcely  possess  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  great  conformity  of  language  between 
the  OsageSf  the  KanseSy  the  Olos,  the  MissourtSy  and  the  Mohawks, 
The  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  fierce  Sioux  is  common  with  the 
PanU,  The  language  of  the  Appaches  and  the  PanU  extends  from 
Louisiana  to  the  sea  of  California.  The  EsleneSy  and  the  Ramtdaty 
in  California,  likewise  speak  a  widely  extended  idiom.  The  Tancards^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  dudc- 
ing  sound ;  and  their  language  is  so  poor,  that  they  express  oae-Uf  of 
their  ideas  by  signs.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between  the 
idioms  of  the  Ckoktaws  and  of  the  Ckickasawt^  which  have  likewise 
some  appearance  of  being  connected  with  that  of  the  Ckerokees,  The 
Creeks  or  Muskohgees,  and  the  KatahbaSy  have  borrowed  words  from 
them.  Farther  to  the  N.,  the  once  poweriul  tribe  of  the  Six  NaUoni 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms  the  dudects 
of  the  Seneccas,  Mohawksy  Onondagoes,  Cayagas,  Tuscaroras,  Ccchme- 
wagoesy  Wyandotesy  and  Oneidas.  The  numerous  Nadowassians  have 
a  separate  idiom.  The  dialects  of  the  Chippaway  language  are  com« 
mon  to  the  PenobscotSy  the  Mahicannis,  the  Minsisy  the  NarragansetSy 
NatixeSy  AlgonquinSy  and  Knistenaux.  The  Miandsy  with  whom  Char- 
levoix classes  the  IlUnmSy  also  borrow  from  them  some  words  and 
forms.  Lastly,  on  the  confines  of  the  Knistenaux,  in  the  most  remota 
part  of  the  north,  the  Esquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends 
from  Greenland  to  Oonalaska.  Even  the  language  of  the  Aleutian  isl- 
ands appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Esquimaux,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to  the  Samoid  and  Ostiac.  In  the 
midst  of  this  belt  of  polar  nations — resembling  each  other  in  language  as 
well  as  in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
America,  at  fiehring's  straits,  constituting,  with  the  Tchouktches  in  Asia, 
an  isolated  family,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  idiom  and  a  more 
imposing  figure,  and,  in  all  probability,  originating  from  the  new  continent. 
This  great  number  of  idioms  proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude  in  which  they  are 
still  plunged."  Of  all  these,  the  Chippaway  language  is  the  most  prevail- 
ing, and  is  spoken  in  most  of  the  general  councils  and  negotiations  of  the 
tribes.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  pronounced,  and  to  be  the  most  copious  of 
all  the  Indian  languages.  These  tribes  have  no  letters ;  they  make  use  of 
hieroglyphics  to  convey  their  meaning  to  others.  Cutting  the  bark  from 
a  tree,  they  represent  on  it  the  figures  of  those  transactions  of  which  they 
wish  to  convey  information.  They  reckon  their  time  by  nights ;  their 
months  are  lunar.  Distances  are  computed  by  days'  journeys, — a  day's 
journey  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  20  miles ;  and  they  divide  it  into 
quarters.  From  their  great  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  couiitry,  they 
frequently  make  draughts  or  maps  of  it,  which  are  found  to  be  very  cor- 
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rect.     Thoy  can  count  to  any  namber,  bat  ha^ 
tboir  enomeration  is  in  the  decimal  progreai»ion. 


CHAP.  III.— GREENLAND. 

SUmttHoH  and  JBoundarieM.']     Greenland,  which  has  been  generally 
reckoned  part  of  America,  in  ita  general  outline  and  position,  resembles 
the  Tast  promontory  of  South  America.     It  reaches,  as  far  as  the  land  is 
diaeoTared,  from  Cape  Farewell,  a  small  ish&nd  dirided  from  the  shore  by 
a  narrow  inlet,  in  59"  3(K,  to  80"*  N.  lat.     Its  eastern  coast  stretches  in  a 
N.E.  direeUoa  towards  and  beyond  Spitzbergen,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     Its  weatem  coast  runs  N.W.,  and  is  bounded  by  DaWs' 
straits  and  Baffin's  bay.     Its  northern  coast  has  never  been  explored.     Ita 
eastern  coaat,  usually  denominated  East  Greenland,  was  by  the  Norwe« 
gians  and  Icelanders  called  Osierbygdt  or  '  the  Eastern  settlement ;'  and 
ite  western  iMMust,  or  West  Greenland,  Weaterhygdy  or  <  the  Western  set- 
tlement.'   The  former,  being  earliest  discovered,  is  called  Old  Greetiland  ; 
the  latter  New  Greenland.    Under  the  general  name  of  Greenland,  the 
whale-fiftheni  include  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen,  so  called  from  the  flharp- 
pointed  monntaina  with  which  they  abound.     By  them  also  the  whole  W. 
coaat  of  this  country  is  called  Davie  eiraiie.     The  Danes  divide  the  W. 
coast  into  North  and  South  Greenland ;  the  former  reaching  from  59**  SiY 
to  68"  N.  lat^  the  latter  from  68'  to  78*. 

Historical  Nolice*']     Greenland  was  first  discovered  to  Europeans,  in 
the  8th  or  9th  century,  by  Ericke  Raude,  an  Icelander,  who  was  driven 
by  acddent  upon  the  coast.     On  his  return  he  represented  the  country  so 
favourably  to  his  countrymen  that  several  families  followed  him  thither, 
where  they  soon  beoame  a  thriving  colony,  and  bestowed  upon  their  new 
habitation  the  name  of  Groenlandy  that  is,  *  green  land,'  on  account  of  its 
verdant  appearance.     This  colony  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  mis- 
sionary from  Norway,  sent  thither  by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  first  Nor- 
wegian monarch  who  embraced  Christianity.     Under  his  protection,  the 
KUlement  continued  greatly  to  increase ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  country 
contained  12  parishes,  190  viUages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  2  convents,  under 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Drontheim.     A  regular  intercourse 
was  maintained  between  this  settlement  and  Norway  till  the  year  1408. 
In  that  year  the  1 7th  bishop  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  but  the 
coast  of  East  Greenland  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  ice  aa  to  be  wholly  inaccessible,  and  from  this  period  all  communi- 
cation has  been  cut  off  with  those  unfortunate  colonists. 

A  colony  had  also  been  settled  in  West  Greenland,  probably  in  the  lati- 
tude of  6&,  which  maintained  a  constant  intercourse  with  Europe,  and . 
•ooQ  increased  to  4  parishes  containing  100  villages.  But  this  colony, 
from  about  the  year  1376,  appears  to  have  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
another  country ;  and,  being  engaged  in  continual  hostility  with  the  E^ui- 
Duu,  the  native  inhabitants,  are  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated 
hy  their  barbarous  enemies,  and  by  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  pestilence 
teraied  the  black  death. 

In  the  year  1380,  Greenland  was  visited  by  Antonio  and  Nicolo  Zeno, 
two  Italian  nobleman  who  drew  tbe  first  map  of  that  country ;  it  was  also 
tucGeasively  vinted  by  Martin  Frobisher  in  1576  and  1578 ;  by  John  Da- 
vit in  1585 ;  and  by  WUliam  Baffin  in  1616.  In  1621,  Hans  Egede,  a 
Norvegian  dergyman,  prompted  by  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
V.  2  N 
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Chrbtiaiiity,  resigned  the  benefice  which  ha  held  in  Norwa]r»  «iid  aOid 
for  Greenland,  with  the  view  of  endeaTomixigr  ^  diffuse  true  rdigMt 
among  the  natives.  It  was  not  without  great  di&ealtj  and  danger  tfatt  k 
at  length  arrived  off  a  place  called  Baal's  river,  on  the  W.  side  of  Grus. 
land,  in  lat.  64 .  Here  M.  Egede,  and  43  men  who  remained  widi  JRii, 
immediately  set  about  building  a  house,  in  which  they  w&e  most  oordiiUr 
assisted  by  the  natives.  He  then  applied  himself  to  leemiDg  the  IssgoaRe, 
and  by  his  liberality  and  sweetness  of  manners  greatly  endeared  hioBelf  to 
the  inhabitants.  This  new  colony  was  from  year  to  year  carefully  ws^ 
plied  by  the  mother-^sountry ;  but,  as  it  broug'ht  no  profit,  a  royal  edia 
was  published,  in  173 1,  enjoining  all  the  king's  sabjecU  in  Gteenljiidto 
return  home.  M.  Egede,  however,  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  the  isht* 
bitants,  staid  behind,  with  his  family  and  a  few  others,  who  chose  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes.  In  1733,  the  Greenknd  trade  was  resumed  with  gnu 
vigour ;  and  a  gratuity  or  pension  of  2,000  rix  dollars  a-year  giaofied  to 
the  mission. 

Face  of  the  Country,']     Malte  Brun  affirms  that  this  country  is  "no- 
thing more  than  a  mass  of  rocks  intermingled  with  immense  blocks  of 
ice."     From  its  northern  limits,  as  far  as  has  yet  heen   discov»«d,  to 
its  southern  extremity,  Greenland  exhibits  a  range  of  inacceedbie  rocfcf 
mountains,  separated  by  narrow  vallejrs  which  are  never  Waited  by  tht 
sun.    The  higher  regions  are  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  Mtk 
being  undermined  by  rapid  torrents,  are  frequently  precipitated  into  the 
valleys.     Some  of  the  mountains,  in  the  62d  degree  of  latitade,  rise  to 
the  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  exception  in  a 
few  hollow  places,  are  free  from  snow  during  the  summer.     There  stb 
innumerable  gulfs  on  the  western  side.     Rivers  are  few  in  number  amf 
small  in  magnitude,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  perpetual  prevalence  of  frost ; 
Baats  River  is  the  largest.    The  springs  and  rivulets  which  How  from  the 
mountains  are  frequently  dried  up  in  summer ;  they  are  most  abno^lio^ 
in  the  spring,  when,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  overflow  their 
banks,  and  impart  a  considerable   degree  of   fertility  to  the  shores  €l 
the  friths.     In  the  valleys  large  lakes  are  often  formed  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  and  snow  upon  the  mountains.     Spring-weUa  have  been 
discovered ;   and  one  exhibits  the  singular   phenomenon  of   rising  snd 
fidling  with  the  tide,  although  it  is  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
while  another,  a  warm  spring,  is  remarkable  for  having  at  all  dmes  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  104<*  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  coast  is  everywhere  bold  and  rocky  like  that  of  Norway;  snd 
the  navigation  of  the  shores,  particularly  the  eastern,  is  at  all  times  mon 
or  less  impeded  by  ice  :  which  is  of  two  kinds,  fresh  and  salt  water  ice. 
Fresh  water  ice  appears  in  icebergs  or  masses  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
surprising  shapes,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  water ; 
while  the  salt  water  forms  what  are  called  fields  of  ice,  which  often  seem 
to  be  of  interminable  extent.     The  ice  formed  by  the  fresh  water  is  clesr, 
hard,  and  brittle,  having  an  appearance  entirely  glassy,  and  displaying 
sometimes  a  variety  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.     The  icebergs  form  an 
immense  rampart,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  into 
Davis's  straits.     Nothing  can  present  a  more  dazzling  appearance,  when 
they  are  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  bis 
ray.      When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  sea  to 
rise  in  vast  billows,  the  violence  with  which  they  dash  against  each  other 
fills  the  spectator  with  astonishment  and  terror.    The  driving  ice  is  tlmj* 
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iccc^mpanted  by  thick  fogs,  whieh  renders  it  still  more  dangenms  to  nayi- 
gators. 

Cihnaie.'2       The  climate  of  Ghreenland,  owing  to  its  northern  position, 
and  the  grinds  v^hich  blow  orer  its  icy  surface,  is  extremely  cold ;  in  win« 
ter,  while   tl&e    N.E.  wind  blows,  the  thermometer  b  often  at  48"*  below 
zero.    Hefore  the  ice  begins  to  be  formed,  the  sea  smokes,  and  prodoces  a 
fog,  latlled  yHMi  smokey  which  has  the  singular  effect  of  blistering  the 
skin.      The  aurora  borealis  sometimes  appears  here  in  great  splendour,  and 
fills  the  -virhole  horizon  with  the  finest  tints  of  the  rainbow,  while  the 
cra<^lin^  sound,  like  that  of  electric  sparks,  by  which  it  is  usually  attend- 
ed, ia  ^Ubstinctly  heard.     Mock  suns  are  very  frequent.     From  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear  weather,  the  islands  off  the  continent  seem 
to  the  spectator  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  to  increase  in  size ;  some- 
times they  assume  the  form  of  groups  different  from  the  real  shape,  and 
appear  suspended  in  the  air.     Lightning  is  sometimes  obsenred,  but  thun- 
der IS  Tery  rare.   The  rains  are  generally  of  short  duration,  the  air  is  pure, 
and  in  some  places  the  heat  in  summer  exceeds  80^ 

Productions,']  During  the  short  spring  and  summer— -which  seldom 
exceeds  four  months — ^y^petation  is  rapid  in  this  country ;  and  the  plants, 
except  heing  of  a  more  dwarfish  character — ^the  tallest  trees  being  only  18 
feet  high — are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  northern  districts  of  Britain. 
There  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultivation,  and  probably  barley  might 
be  made  to  grow. 

Afnmals,'2  Among  marine  animals,  the  whale  tribe  is  here  conspicuous. 

The  g^at  whale,  or  Grreenland  whale,  bakena  mysiiceius,  is  said  sometimes 

to  exceed  60  feet  in  length ;  but  of  322  individuals,  in  the  capture  of 

which  Mr  Scoresby  was  concerned,  none  occurred  of  a  length  exceeding 

5B  feet.    The  fin-fish,  bakena  physalis,  is  an  annual  visitant  of  the  shores, 

and  is  often  taken  by  the  natives :  he  is  considerably  longer  than  the  mys- 

ticetus,  and  is  a  more  powerful  and  swifter  animal,  moving  at  the  rate  of 

12  miles  an  hour.     An  individual  of  this  species,  found  dead  in  Davis's 

straits,  measured  105  feet  in  length.     Besides  these,  three  other  species, 

the  haloena  rostrala,  or  the  beaked  whale, — the  baloena  muscidus,  and 

bakena  boopSf  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  same  seas.     The  porpoise,  the 

sword-fish,  and  the  narwaly  or  sea-unicorn,  frequently  appear  on  the  coast. 

Various  species  of  seal  inhabit  the  surrounding  seas,  and  are  of  immense 

importance  to  the  Greenlanders  in  supplying  them  with  food  aod  clothing, 

as  well  as  with  various  articles  useful  in  their  simple  arts  and  domestic 

economy.     The  walrus  or  morscy  the  Irichecus  rosmarus  of  zoologists,  is 

iiTuitive  of  the  same  seas.     Different  species  of  cod-fish  are  common,  and 

ipecies  of  the  salmon  tribe  are  not  rare ;  the  salmo  arcticus  approaches 

the  coast  in  immense  shoals  about  the  commencement  of  summer,  and  is 

then  taken  in  great  numbers.     It  is  dried  in  the  suo,  and  eaten  during  the 

winter  as  a  substitute  for  bread.     We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  here 

tifforded  us  of  quoting  the  following  excellent  and  interesting  remarks  on 

snimal  life  in  the  Polar  regions,  from  the  1st  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 

Cabinet  Ubrary :    **  When  we  contemplate,"  say  the  learned  editors  of 

that  work,  "  the  aspect  of  the  northern  world, — ^bleak,  naked,  dreary, 

beaten  by  the  raging  tempest,  snd  subject  to  an  extremity  of  cold  which, 

^th  us,  is  fatal  to  life  and  to  all  by  which  life  is  supported, — ^we  naturally 

imagine  that  animal  nature  must  exist  there  on  a  small  scale,  and  under 

dimmutive  forms.  It  might  be  expected,  that  only  a  few  dwarf  and  stunted 

I         ipecies  would  be  scattered  along  its  melancholy  shores,  and  that  life,  as  it 
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attempted  to  penetrate  these  realms  of  desolation.  Would  grow  luot  and 
expire.     But  the  mighty  Architect  of  nature,  whose  ways  and^  power  Cir 
surpass  human  comprehension,  ndakes  here  a  full  display  of  his  inexhaoiti- 
ble  resources.     He  has  filled  these  naked  rocks  and  wintry  seas  with  i 
kwarming  profiision  of  life,  such  as  he  scarcely  brings  forth  under  the  most 
genial  glow  of  tropical  suns.     He  has  stored  them  with  the  mightiest  of 
lining  beings,  compared  to  whose  enormous  bulk,  the  elephant  and  hippo- 
potamus, which  rear  their  immense  shapes  amid  the  nuurahy  plains  of  die 
tropics,  seem  almost  diminutive.     Even  the  smaller  species,  as  that  of  the 
herring,  issue  forth  from  the  froaen  depths  of  the  Arctic  zone  in  shoak 
which  astonish  by  their  immensity.    MoWng  in  close  and  countless  co- 
lumns, thev  fill  all  the  southern  seas,  and  minister  food  to  nations.    The 
sar  too  is  darkened  by  innumerable  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  ^rhile,  einen  npoo 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  land,  animals  of  peculiar    structure  find  food 
suited  to  their  wants.     By  what  means,  or  by  what  resoarcea,  does  nature 
support,  amid  the  froaen  world,  this  immensity  of  life  ?      Wonderful  m 
are  her  operations,  they  are  always  arranged  agreeably  to  the  geneni 
laws  imposed  upon  the  universe ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  atmctnre  and 
condition  of  the  animal  world,  the  powers  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
defy  this  frightftil  rigour  of  the   elements.     Some  of  the  provisions  by 
which  animal  frames  are  adapted  to  the  varying  extremes  of  the  climate 
have  almost  the  appearance  of  direct  interposition ;  yet  a  more  profoaod 
investigation  always  discovers  the  causes  of  them  to  be  deeply  lodged 
in  their  physical  organization.     It  is  on  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  Arc- 
tic zone  that  we  chiefly  observe  this  boundless  profiision   of    Ufe ;  and 
in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  by  which  nature  anpporU  the  in- 
habitants of  the  seas,  by  making  them  the  food  of  each  other,  so  here 
also  we  observe  a  continued  gradation  of  animals,  rising  one  above  an- 
other, the  higher  preying  upon  the  lower,  till  food  is  at  last  found  for 
those  of  largest  bulk  and  most  devouring  appetite.     The  haaia  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  numerous   tribes   of  the  Arctic  world  is  found  in  the 
genus   medusa,  which   the   sailors   graphically  describe  as  aea-blnbber. 
The  medusa  is  a  soft,  elastic,  gelatinous  substance,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  lying  on  our  own  shores,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  life  ex- 
cept that  of  shrinking  when  touched.     Beyond  the  Arctic  circle  it  in- 
creases in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  finny 
tribes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.     By  far  tlie  most  numerous,  however,  of 
the  medusan  races  are  of  dimensions  too  small  to  be  discerned  withoat 
the  aid  of  the  microscope, — the  application  of  which  instrument  shows 
them  to  be  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  colour,  which  tinges  a  great  extent 
of  the  Greenland    sea.     This  colour   is  olive-green,  and  t^e  water  is 
dark  and  opaque  compared  te  that  which  bears  the  common  cerulean 
hue.     These  olive  waters   occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the  Greenland  sec, 
or  above  twenty  thousand  square  miles ;  and  hence  the  number  of  me- 
dusan animalcules  which  they  contain  is  far  beyond  calculation.   Mr  Scores- 
by  estimates  that  two  square  miles  contain  23,888,000,000,000,000 ;  and 
as  this  number  u  beyond  the  range  of  human  words  and  conceptions,  be 
iHnsUBtes  it  by  obsenriag,  that  80,000  persons  would  have  been  employe^/ 
since  the  creation  in  counting  it.   This  green  sea  may  be  considered  as  the 
Polar  pasture-ground,  where  whales  are  idwa3r8  seen  in  the  greatest  nam* 
bora.     These  prodigious  animals  cannot  derive  any  direct  subsistence  from 
such  small  •  invisible  particles ;  but  these  form  the  food  of  other  miuute 
creatures,  which  then  support  others,  till  at  length  animals  are  produced 
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of  snch  size  as  to  afford  a  monel  for  their  mighty  derottrers.    The  genus 
cancer^  lander  In  size  than  the  medusa,  appears  to  rank  second  in  number 
and  importance.    It  presents  itself  under  the  various  species  of  Uie  crab, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  shrimp,  whose  multitudes  rival  those  of  the  medusa, 
and  which  in  all  quarters  feed  and  are  fed  upon.    So  carnivorous  are  the 
propensities  of  the  northern  shrimps,  that  joints  hung  out  by  captain  Parry's 
crew  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  in  a  few  nights  picked  to  the  very 
bone ;  and  nothing  could  be  placed  within  their  reach  except  bodies  of 
which  it  waa  desired  to  obtained  the  skeleton.     Many  of  the  zoophytical 
and  molloscoos  orders,  particularly  actinia,  sepia,  and  several  species  of 
marine  worms,  are  also  employed  in  devouring  and  in  affording  food  to 
rarious  other  animals."     Birds  common  to  northern   latitudes,  particn* 
tarly  petrels,  gulls,  and  other  sea  fowl,  are  numerous.     Here  are  also 
found  ravens,  eagles  of  a  large  size,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey ; 
and  likewise  a  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodiously.     The  only  quad- 
rupeds of  Greenland  are— the  dog,  which  is  here  of  a  large  size,  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  Newfoundland,  but  broad  like  the  mastiff,  and  is 
employed  in  drawing  the  sledge,  the  blue  fox,  the  arctic  fox,  the  rein- 
deer, and    the  Polar,  or  white  bear,   which  is  exceedingly  6erce   and 
mischievous.     Black  cattle  and  sheep,  of  which  they  hnve  a  considera* 
ble   number,  have  been  introduced  by  the   missionaries.     These  they 
support  through  the  winter  upon  grass  cut  and  made  into  hay  during 
the  summer. 

Geologtf,']  The  prevailing  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  belong 
to  the  primitive  class,  and  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gniess,  micaceous 
and  argilaceous  schistus,  and  porphyry.  Limestone  is  rare;  basaltic 
rocks,  containing  zeolite  and  other  kindred  minerals,  are  distributed  in 
extensive  ranges;  and  coal  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  in  small  quantity, 
alternates  with  beds  of  sandstone  in  Disko  island.  The  rare  mineral 
cryolite  has  hitherto  been  only  found  in  Greenland,  which  also  furnishes 
▼ery  fine  garnets. 

InhabilantSy  d^.]  The  Greenlanders  of  both  sexes  are  generally  rather 
below  what  is  considered  throughout  Europe  the  common  size,  but  they 
are  well-proportioned,  fat,  and  plump.  Their  faces  are  somewhat  flat, 
their  hair  black  and  lank,  and  their  complexion,  from  their  sordid  manner 
of  living,  of  a  brownish  red.  Their  language  is  the  same  with  that  spoken 
about  Labrador  and  Hudson's  bay,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  very 
much  resemble  in  their  mode  of  living.  They  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  their  own  attainments,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  ridictding  Europeans, 
to  whom  they  commonly  affix  a  nickname.  They  are  apt  to  learn,  and 
csn  easily  be  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  while  many  of 
them  can  speak  Danish  with  propriety.  Their  patient  endurance  of  bun- 
ger  is  surprising,  and  their  bodily  strength,  considering  their  diminutive 
8ize,  quite  astonishing.  They  are  a  kind  and  social  people ;  they  never 
pay  a  visit  without  making  a  present  of  some  trifle,  and  every  one  who  is 
in  want  of  food  and  shelter  finds  refuge  and  support  in  the  house  of  his 
neighbour. 

Their  usual  dress — which  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes — ^is  a  sort 
of  close  frock,  under  which  they  wear,  during  winter,  a  shirt  made  of 
fowlakin  with  the  feathers  attached ;  to  the  frock  is  appended  a  hood,  re- 
lemblmg  a  monk's  cowl,  which  they  draw  over  the  head  in  bad  weather ; 
ifOQie  of  them  wear  the  round  hats  of  Europeans.  These  frocks,  along 
^th  their  boots  and  stockings,  are  usually  made  of  seal  and  rein-deer-skin^ 
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mod  wimrtmwi  vwy  ingeoioodj  from  die  eotndls  of  whalea,  dolpbioi^oi 


In  winter,  llie  Graenknden  five  in  booses,  and  during  the  rammer  m 
leMs  made  of  the  amooth  skins  of  the  dog-fisb.  At  the  dose  of  the  ram- 
mer,eTefyfrmflysetsaboat  boildinganew  bonne  or  repairing  the  old  one. 
Their  booaesy  bowerer,  are  nothing  more  than  bats  of  a  sqoare  form,  a&d 
vanally  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length,  seldom  rising  mare  than  6  feet  aborv 
the  gnroond.  Thejr  are  bwlt  with  rongfa  stones,  baring  the  intenti(» 
doaed  np  with  moas  or  peat-earth,  and  roofed  orer  with  tarf.  The  e»- 
tianee  ia  dng  nnder  ground,  narrow  and  winding,  and  so  low  that  they  em 
only  be  entmd  by  creeping,  and  the^r  have  commcmly  one  or  two  win- 
dowB  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  whale.  Tbe  task  of  erecting  them,  as 
well  as  all  manner  of  domestic  drndgery*  generally  lalla  upon  the  women. 
In  the  interior  of  the  booses  Uiere  are  no  divisions  ;  a  bench  running  from 
end  to  end  serves  for  a  seat,  a  table,  and  a  bed.  Tbe  floor  is  sank  ooo- 
riderably  below  gronnd ;  and  a  hollow  stone,  filled  oritb  blubber  and  moa, 
which  aervea  for  a  lamp  and  a  grate,  is  kept  continoally  horning;  tfau 
renders  them  so  warm  that  tbe  inmates  are  osoallf  stripped  to  the  waist; 
and  the  air  is  beaides  rend^ed  so  impure  by  the  evaporation  of  tbe  people, 
the  effluvia  of  dead  fowls  and  seals,  the  entraik  of  animals,  the  pntrid 
offals  of  boiled  and  raw  flesh,  together  with  the  drippings  of  smoke  sad 
train-oil  with  which  every  thing  is  covered,  that  a  European  finds  it  mi- 
possible  to  continue  withm  doors  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  cooking  and  eating  their  victuals  they  are  most  loathsome.  Tbej 
have  no  set  time  for  meals,  but  usually  prepare  their  game  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  in.  When  they  eat,  they  sit  upon  the  ground  around  a  lugs 
wooden  dish,  out  of  whidi  they  take  the  meat  with  their  fingere  ;  the  men 
partaking  first,  and  afterwards  the  women,  who  sit  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  They  prefer  the  blood  of  the  dog-^sh  to  any  other  bevnage ; 
but  their  usual  drink  is  water,  and  they  can  drink  a  great  deal  of  biaody 
without  being  intoxicated. 

During  their  long  day,  the  men  are  almost  constantly  employed  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  equally  long  and  dieiiy 
night ;  and  the  weapons  they  make  use  cif  are  all  excellently  acfopted  for 
the  purpose.     These  are  the  harpoon  for  killing  whales,  and  a  larger,  and 
a  smaller  lance,  which  are  generally  used  in  killing  seals.     In  kilJjog  sea- 
birds  the  fowling  pike  is  employed,  while  for  land-game  fire-arms  are  now 
substituted  for  the  Indian  bow  and  arrow  formerly  in  use.    The  natives  of 
the  southern  coasts  confine  themselves  to  hunting  tbe  seal,  which  is  to 
them  what  the  bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  Otaheitan.    Their  canoes  are  con- 
structed of  thin  pieces  of  wood  joined  with  thongs,  and  covered  on  tb^ 
outside  with  seal-skin ;  which  formation  renders  them  so  pliable  and  elastic, 
that  the  roughest  sea  seldom  injures  them.    In  a  fiat-bottomed  canoe  called 
umiak,  which  is  about  24  feet  or  30  feet  long,  their  families  are  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another ;  in  the  smaller  canoe,  called  rajak,  the  men 
procure  sea  game.     Only  one  man  goes  out  in  this  canoe,  which  is  vhovi 
12  feet  long,  and  l^  wide,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, with  a  hoop  of  bone  or  wood,  in  which  the  rower  sits,  fastening  tbe 
loose  part  of  his  frock  around  it,  so  that  no  water  can  enter ;  thus  equip- 
ped, the  navigator,  or  rather  man-fish,  will  row  60  or  70  miles  in  a  dafy 
though  he  has  but  one  oar,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  flat  at  both 
ends.     This  canoe  is  very  easily  overset,  but  the  Greenlander  has  an 
amazbg  dexterity  in  recovering  his  boat  again  when  such  an  accident 
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happens.  They  also  make  use  of  sledges  di-awrn  over  the  ice  by  6  and 
sometimes  12  dogs ;  and  so  rapid  is  this  conreyance»  that  they  are  said  to 
be  freqaently  carried  over  a  space  of  100  miles  in  nine  or  ten  hours  by  a 
full  team. 

In  their  marriages  the  Greenlanders  seem  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
dictates  of  nature.  The  parents  are  said  never  to  interfere :  the  bride- 
groom pays  no  regard  to  dowry,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  recommend 
the  bride  is  good  housewifery,  to  whicb  all  the  females  are  assiduously 
trained  from  their  tenderest  years.  The  rules  of  gallantry  require  that  the 
bride  be  taken  by  force  from  her  fathers  house,  and  carried  by  the  bride- 
groom to  his  own,  and  this  forms  the  marriage  ceremony.  Polygamy  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  practised  by  such  as  have  not  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. The  wife  is  sometimes  put  away  by  her  husband,  and  if  she  is 
dissatisfied  she  usually  elopes,  and  returns  to  her  parents. 

The  heathen  natives  of  Greenland  ha  veno  worship  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  besides  this 
Being,  they  have  an  idea  of  certain  subordinate  spirits,  each  of  whom  has 
its  separate  locality.     The  Angdkut  are  the  philosophers  and  physicians 
of  the  Greenlanders,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  only  persons  admitted  to 
the  Divine  Being.    These  men  impose  on  the  superstitious,  by  pretending 
to  cure  diseases  by  magic,  and  to  preserve  health  by  certain  charms.    The 
dead,  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes,  and  covered  with  seal-skin,  are  buried 
on  an  eminence ;  the  grave  is  built  of  stone  above  ground,  the  body  placed 
m  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  canoe,  weapons,  and  utensils  of  the  deceased, 
are  laid  by  the  side  of  the  grave.— The  language  of  the  Greenlanders, 
which  has  little  variety  of  dialect,  abounds  with  gutturals  and  double  con- 
sonants.   The  letters  r,  A,  and  /,  predominate  in  it.   Participles  are  usually 
substituted  for  adjectives ;  augmentatives  and  diminntiTes  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  each  verb  has  its  negative  attached  to  it,  and  every  flexible  word 
its  dual.     Their  numerals  are  only  five ;  and  numbers  above  five  are  ex- 
pressed by  addition,  as  five  and  one,  five  and  two,  &c.    The  Greenlanders 
of  the  north  speak  a  dialect  almost  unintelligible  to  those  of  the  south. 
The  women  employ  words  and  inflexions  which  none  but  themselves  are 
permitted  to  use. 

Commerce,'}    The  trade  to  Greenland  has  always  been  a  monopoly.  At 
first  it  was  conducted  by  a  company  of  merchants,  but  it  is  now  earned  on 
by  the  Danish  government.     Each  settlement  is  managed  by  a  trader  and 
Vtt  assistant,  who  are  paid  by  the  government.     The  exports  from  Green- 
land are  feathers  and  eider-aown,  horns  of  the  sea-unicorn,  skins  of  seals, 
^ozes,  bears,  hares,  and  rein-deers,  whalebone,  and  oil  of  all  kinds.     The 
imports  from  Copenhagen  are  guns  and  ammunition,  all  sorts  of  iron- 
moDgery,  various  sorts  of  cloth-manufactures,  looking-glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
^    Five  or  six  vessels,  whose  cargoes  have  been  estimated  at  £13,000 
sterling,  go  out  from  Copenhagen  to  Greenland  every  year,  about  the 
^^^guining  of  May.    The  productions  carried  back  are  supposed  to  average 
£17,000  steriing. 

Whak~Fukery,'\  The  whale-fisheries  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
■ettlen,  and  for  the  Danish  government.  The  British  whale-fishers  visit 
Disko  yearly,  about  the  end  of  April,  and  leave  it  in  June.  The  balcena 
^Jf«(icf<«#,  or  great  Greenland  wh^e,  only  is  caught  at  this  season.  The 
BOttller  species  of  whale,  balana  hoops ^  which  regularly  vbits  the  coast 
tboat  the  end  of  July,  is  then  caught  by  the  native  Greenlanders.  We 
ve  iadebted  for  the  following  details  to  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library : 
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**  The  wliale-fiiiliery,  for  one  thip  snd  one  season,  is  a  complete  kttny, 
the  result  of  iHuch,  according  to  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  penom 
employed,  flnctuates  between  a  large  profit  and  a  severe  lose.    SomelOKs 
a  Tessel  b  so  nnlncky  as  to  return  dean  ;  another  brings  only  one  fiA ; 
while  eight  or  nine,  prodncing  abont  ninety  tnns  of  cnl,  are  considefcd 
necessary  to  make  an  arenige  royage.     There  are  fortonate  instances  of  i 
much  luger  produce.     The  greatest  caigo  ever  known  by  Scoral>y  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  northern  seas  was  that  of  cmptain  Sooler,  cf 
the  Resolution  of  Peterhead,  in  1814.     It  consisted  of  forty-four  whalei, 
yielding  299  tons  of  oil,  which,  even  at  the  reduced  rate  of  X^2,  sold  for 
Z.9,568,  raised  by  the  whalebone  and  bounty  to  about  Z>.ll9000.    It 
1813,  both  the  elder  and  younger  Mr  Scoresby  brought  caigoes  less  ii 
quantity,  leas  in  quantity,  indeed,  but  which,  from  the  oil   selling  at  IM 
per  tun,  yielded  a  still  greater  return.     The  fmner,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  Toyages,  killed  498  whales,  whence  were  extracted  4,246 
tuns  of  oil,  the  value  of  which  and  of  the  whalebone  exceeded  X.150,000; 
all  drawn  by  him  out  of  the  depths  of  the  northern  ocean. 

^  The  British  fishery  has  lately  yielded  a  produce  and  value  mndi  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Dutch  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  h 
the  fire  years,  ending  with  1818»  there  were  imported  into  England  and 
Scotland  68,940  tnns  of  oil,  and  3,420  tons  of  whalebone ;  which,  ra/moi 
the  oil  at  L^^  10#.,  and  the  bone  at  Zr.1H),  with  Z.  10,000  in  akins,  raised 
the  entire  produce  to  Zi.2,834,110  sterling,  or  Z.d66,822  per  anoiiA 
The  fishery  of  1814,  a  year  peculiariy  fortunate,  produced  1,437  wfailet 
from  Greenland,  yielding  12,132  tuns  of  oil,  which,  eren  at  tbe  lower  nte 
of  X.32,  including  the  whalebone  and  bounty,  and  added  to  tbe  proc/ooe 
from  Daris*s  Strait,  formed  altogether  a  value  of  above  L.700,000. 

*'  The  following  has  been  furnished  to  us  from  an  authentic  aooroe  as  t2ie 
result  of  the  fishery  of  tbe  year  1829,  distinguishing  the  ports  :~* 


No.  of 
Ships. 

\ 

On.    1 

Bon.         1 

Porto. 

ToniM«e. 

1 

Fish 

1 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Cirt. 

Aberdeen 

11 

8382 

84 

1171 

63 

14 

Berwick  . 

1 

309 

11 

147 

8 

16 

Dundee 

9 

3081 

77 

1005 

64 

9 

HuU 

83 

10,899 

339 

3982 

236 

19 

Kirksldy      . 

4 

1261 

51 

649 

37 

0 

Leith 

7 

2398 

71 

802 

48 

4 

London 

8 

7J4 

2 

32 

2 

3 

MontroM 

4 

1301 

39 

481 

27 

11 

Newcastle    • 

3 

1103 

46 

641 

29 

10 

Peterhesd 

12 

3429 

118 

1446 

78 

16 

Whitby 
Totals 

3 

1060 

84 

357 

21 

8 

80 

28.812 

871 

10,e72 

607 

10 

ESTIMATBD  YALUB. 


10,672  tuns  of  oil  at  £25 

607^  tons  whalebone  at  £180 


£266,800 
109,350 

£376,150 


**  In  the  Commercial  Tables  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  io 
1830,  the  entire  proceeds  of  last  year  are  stated  at  Z.428,591  6i.  6</.; 
but  this,  of  course,  includes  also  the  southern  fishery.  Of  this  amount  there 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  oil  to  the  value  of  Z.7S,749  10«.  %L 
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and  whalebone  amonnting  to  Z.40,666  15«.  6e/. ;  making  in  all,  I.llMlB^ 
6«.  It  nmy  be  mentioned,  that  this  trade  is  now  carried  on  entirely  with- 
out  legislative  encouragement,  the  bounty  having  ceased  to  be  granted 
since  the  year  1824."^ 

Setilemenfs.'^     The  Danish  establishments  consist  of  about  20  factories 
scattered  along^  the  coasts.     The  principal  settlements  for  the  fisheries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland  are :  Holsleinburgy  in  67°  W ;  Egedesminde 
and  Wester  island^  on  the  south  of  Dbko  hay;  Hunde  island  and  Crown 
Prince  island  in  Disko  bay ;  Chrisiianskaab,  Claushavn,  and  Jacobskavn^ 
on  the  continent  of  Disko  bay ;  Godhavn  on  Disko  island,  and  Klokker'^ 
hack  on  Arve  Prince  island.     Besides  those  for  the  fishing  trade,  several 
missionary  settlements  have  been  established  in  different  districts  of  the 
country  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  have  long  persevered  with  unceas- 
ing aasidaity  in  their  pious  labours  in  that  dreary  and  inhospitable  region. 
In  1802»  inclnding  the  Moravian  settlements  and  the  natives,  mostly  con* 
verted  to  Christianity,  the  total  population  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  20,000  souls.     It  is  only  the  coast,  for  an 
extent  of  300  leagues,  that  is  inhabited  ;  neither  the  Danes  nor  the  Gr^en- 
landers  have  yet  crossed  the  chain  of  mountains  which  cuts  off  their  access 
to  the  interior. 

Adjacent  Islands.]  Greenland  is  surrounded  by  many  thousands  of 
islands,  which  are  mostly  barren  rocks  interspersed  with  valleys  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.     They  are  visited  by  the  Greenlanders,  during  the  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  seals.     In  61*^  21',  an  uninhabited  island,  of 
considerable  magnitude,  called  by  some  navigators,  from  its  terrific  appear- 
ance, the  Cape  of  Desolalion,  is  always  surrouiided  to  a  great  extent  with 
masses  of  floating  ice^-^Disko,  the  largest  island  on  the  coast,  measures  a 
degree  from  north  to  souths — All  the  islands  from  71"  northwards  are 
small,  and  are  generaUy  denominated  WomeiCs  islands. — Spiizbergen  was 
long  considered  as  united  to,  and  forming  a  part  of  Old  Greenland ;  but 
is  DOW  ascertained  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands,  scattered  between  76*  and 
80^  N.  lat.,  and  9"  and  24"  £•  long.     The  principal,  or  mainland  of  these 
islands,  is  300  miles  in  length,  and  presents  to  the  eye  numberless  peaks» 
ridges,  and  precipices,  rising  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
According  to  some,  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  1553 ; 
according  to  others,  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barentz,  in  1596.     The  Rus- 
fiiaos  claim  this  dreary  country,  and  maintain  a  colony  from  Archangel. 
Its  general  appearance  in  all  respects  resembles  Greenland ;  the  whale- 
fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts ;  in  open  seasons,  when  the  ships 
find  a  channel  from  20  to  50  leagues  wide,  through  which  they  proceed 
slong  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  till  they  reach  the  latitude  of  TS"*  or  79% 
where  the  whales  are  most  abundant. 

*  **  The  Dutch  bave  publiahed  tables,  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  fishery  for  the 

•ptee  of  107  years,  between  1669  and  1778,  both  &cliisiye.     During  that  period  they 

•ent  to  Greenland  14,167  dhipo,  of  which  661,  or  about  four  in  the  hundred,  were  lost. 

They  took  57,590  whales,  yielding  3,105,596  quardeelen  of  oil,  and  93,179,860  pounds  of 

Wne,  which  yielded  a  ^ne  of  L.  18,681 ,298.     The  expense  of  fitting  out  the  ships 

amounted  to  L  11,879,619.    Value  of  ships  lost,  L.4/70,4k2.     Expense  of  preparing  the 

oil,  bone,  &c.  ^2,667,109.  Total  expenses  L.I4^917,150 ;  leaving  a  prufitof  L.3,714,U2. 

The  Da^is^s  strait  fishrry,  between  1719  and  1778,  employed  3,161  vessels,  of  which  62 

»«re  lust.  The  produce  was  L. 4,288,235,  which,  deducting  L  3,410.987  of  expenses,  left 

a  profit  of  L.877.248.  The  Greenland  fishery  would  thus  have  yielded  a  proht  of  about 

^  per  cent,  and  at  Davi«*8  strait  about  26  per  cent. ;  but  it  may  he  observed,  that  the 

I^vteh  in  tiieir  estimate  of  expenses  have  not  included  the  original  cost  of  the  vessels. 

Id  the  subeequent  years,  from  1785  down  to  1791s  the  number  of  ships  was  reduced 

^  aixty,  and  the  trade  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  with  absolute  loss." — Edinburgh 

Cobinet  Library. 

V.  2  o 
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BRTTAUL 

pjced  to  ^  go- 
al tfce  5Mi  degree  of 
cf  the  Heihie'e  Bay  diartcr,  in 
^* ie  !•»*  W.le^.;  bco^ bInmI  1,S50 milef 
■i.eihb.    Ob  the  S.  h  is  bounded 
;  aad  «■  tbe  £.  by  tbe  Aikntie 

eotiiely 
Ii    I  I  -     the  dbtricti  called  Nem  Sartk  WmU$,  New  Somik 
Wml€»^  Md  Lmhrmitr. 

LaktM,  Rmen^  mmd  Sindis,']  New  Britan  contaiiM  tereral  lakes;  one 
called  Wmip€g,  or  'noddy  water/  is  aol  mmA  iafaior  in  eiae  to  Lske 
Horoo.  la  the  kte  inape  it  is  bid  down  between  51*  and  54*  N.  lat.,8iid 
Uotwoen  90*  and  99*  W.  long;  Its  banks  are  shaded  by  the  sngar-maple 
and  |N»|»kr,  and  it  is  snrnmnded  with  fertile  plains,  which  produce  the  rice 
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of  Cuiada.     Mackenzie  states  that  there  is  a  boat-commiinication  between 
that  lake  and  Lake  Nepewer. — The  iMke  of  the  Woods  is  formed  hythe 
Ri\}er  de  la  Pluie^  wfaicJi,  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  empties  its  waters 
into  this  reservoir,  which  are  again  discharged  at  its  northern  extremity 
by  the  Winipeg^^^K  ridge  called  the  Portage  la  Loche^   13  miles  in 
breadth,  diTidee  the  waters  that  discharge  themselres  into  Hudson's  bay, 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Northern  ocean.  '*  The  Portage  U  Loche," 
says  Mackenzie,  "  is  of  a  leTel  surfoce,  in  some  parts  abounding  with  stone, 
— but,  in  general,  it  is  an  entire  sand,  and  covered  with  the  cjrpress,  the 
pine,  and  the   spruce-fir.     Within  three  miles  of  its  N.W.  termination, 
there  is  a  small  round  lake,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.     Within  a 
mile  of  the  termination  of  the  Portage,  is  a  very  steep  precipice,  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  which  appear  to  be  equally  impracticable  in  any  way,  as  it 
consists  of  a  sncoMsion  of  eight  hills,  some  of  which  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular :  nevertheless,  the  Canadians  contrive  to  surmount  all  these  diffi- 
culties, even  with  their  canoes  and  lading."     The  precipice,  which  rises 
upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  commands  a  most  extensive  and 
romantic  prospect,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Swan  river. — The  Slave 
Lake  lies  between  the  puallels  of  60"  S&  and  63%  and  110^  and  119* 
W.  long. ;  being  270  miles  in  lengthy  and  about  1000  in  circumference. 
It  receives,  by  Slave  jRiver^  the  waters  of  Lake  Athapescow^  formed  by 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  into  which  the  Peace  Piver^  or  Unjigah^ 
flows,  when  full ;  and  it  discharges  itself  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  through 
Mackenzie's  Rivevy  into  the  Frossen  ocean,  in  70^  N.  lat.  Churchill  River^ 
(called  also  AUssinippt^  or  *  great  water,')  which  empties  itself  into  Hud- 
son s  bay,  is  likewise  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  the  river  Atha- 
pescow,  which  forms  the  lake  of  that  name ; — '*  an  invaluable  communi- 
cation," Malte  Brun  remarks,  **  had  it  taken  place  in  a  more  temperate 
cVimate."     But  here,  even  tmder  the  57th  parallel,  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter is  extreme  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  tmifically  desolate  and  repulsive 
than  the  barren  and  rocky  shores  of  Hudson's  bay. 

Hudson*s  SayJ^     Hudson's  Bay  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  enclosed, 

as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  country.     It  extends  from  Moose  Fort, 

at  the  head  of  James's  bay,  in  52''  N.  lat.,  to  the  head  of  Repulse  bay,  in 

the  67th  degree ;  being  above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  at  its 

greatest  breadth.     This  bay,  on  the  south  side,  verges  into  what  is  called 

Jameses  hay ;  on  the  W.  side  lies  Button's  bay.     These  three  bays  are 

named  from  their  discoverers  ;  but  the  two  latter  are,  in  reality,  only  small 

portions  of  the  former.     The  entrance  into  this  bay  is  from  the  S.W.  side 

of  the  commencement  of  Davis's  strait,  and  is  called  Hudson's  strait. 

This  strut  b  divided  by  islandit  into  three  parts ;  that  on  the  south  side  is 

laigest,  and  is  properly  called  Hudson's  strait ;  that  on  the  north  side  is 

next  in  magnitude,  and  is  called  Cumberland  strait/  that  in  the  middle  is 

least  in  sixe,  and  appears  to  be  much  embarrassed  with  islands ;  it  is  called 

Frobither's  strait,  Cumberland  and  Frobisber's  straits  are  but  little  known ; 

Hudson's  strait  is  much  better  known,  being  yearly  passed  by  the  traders 

of  the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Beileisle  strait  separates  the  south*eastem 

extremity  of  Labrador  from  Newfoundland. 

Ciimate  and  SoU^  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  American  climate  is  remarkably  cold,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
^  several  countries  from  the  equator  ;  it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  in 
uiis  place,  therefore,  that  New  Britain  partakes  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  oountry.     That  part  of  New  Britain  which  contains  the  principal  set- 
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tlements,  is  situated  between  the  same  parallels  witb  Great  Bntaia ;  sons 
resemblance  might  be  expected  to  exist,  therefore,  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  while,  in  this  country,  our  wts- 
ters  are  generally  moderate,  those  in  New  Britain  are  rery  intense.    The 
severity  of  the  cold  may  be  known  by  the  effects  produced  by  it :  wine  u 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  and  brandy  is  coagulated  into  a  species  of  llii^ 
oil, — the  breath  is  condensed  as  it  leayes  tibe  mouth,  and,  when  in  bed, 
forms  on  the  blankets  a  kind  of  hoar-frost.     Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  en- 
joys a  more  temperate  atmosphere  than  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
Europe  in  the  same  latitude  ;  but,  eyen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Rosua, 
though  much  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  there  is  seldom  felt  a  de- 
gree of  cold  equal  to  that  common  in  New  Britain.      It  has  also  bees 
asserted  that,  in  New  Britain,  contrary  to  what  is  genially  experienced  in 
other  regions,  the  cold  is  more  intense  on  the  sea-coasts  than  in  the  iniand 
parts.     To  account  in  some  degree  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  rery 
little  of  the  coast  of  this  country  is  bounded  by  the  ocean :  the  chief  psits 
of  the  sea  upon  which  it  bordera  are  Daris's  straits,  Hudson's  strait  and 
bay,  and  James's  bay.     Now,  these  bodies  of  water,  though  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  are  not  sufhciently  large  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
wind  proceeding  from  the  frozen  region  in  the  north-west :  the  coDie- 
quence  is,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  ooyiered  with  ice  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  thus,  instead  of  mitigating  the  cold,  they  add  considera- 
bly to  its  force.     It  has  farther  been  observed,  that  the  inland  country  in 
New  Britain  is  elevated  and  dry,  unacquainted  with  fogs,  and  accordingly 
healthy, — while  the  coasts  are  low,  marshy,  exposed  to  freqnent  fogs  and 
mobt  weather,  and  consequently  highly  noxious  to  the  human  frame.  The 
former  is  abundantly  fertile  in  spontaneous  productions,  and,  by  being  cul- 
tivated, becomes  a  very  agreeable  country  ;  the  latter  is  dreary  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  scarce  affords  either  food  or  jdielter  to  those  wild  beasts  by 
which   it    is   frequented.     In   winter,  the    aurora  borealis  is    rery  fre- 
quent ;  it  is  sometimes  of  the  pale  yellow  colour  which  with  ns  it  ge- 
nerally exhibits,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue,  black,  or  flame  colour,  with 
cprruscations  extremely  vivid.     The  sun  is  frequently  surrounded  with 
a  halo  or  circle,  and  mock  suns  are  often  seen.     In  the  northern  parts 
the  land  is  barren  and  comfortless :  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  more 
fertile,  and  offers  sufficient  encouragement  to  him  who  would    bestow 
the  proper    cultivation.     On  the  coasts,   the  country   chiefly  produces 
pines,  birch,  larches,  and  willows,  but  the  trees  are  stanted  and  knotty. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  same  kinds  of   trees  are  more  abundant,  and 
of  great  siaise.     At  York  Fort,  and  Churchill  settlement,  the  climate  and 
soil  is  such,  as  to  bring  to  perfection  almost  every  species  of  European 
grain  and  garden  vegetables. 

Productions^}  With  regard  to  vegetable  productions,  it  is  believed  that, 
in  many  places  round  Hudson's  bay,  this  country  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
perfection  most  kinds  of  grain.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  fertility,  the  productions  are  said  to  be 
more  various  than  those  of  Canada.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Some  parts  abound  in  excellent 
coal,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  should  the  country  ever  come  to  be 
more  closely  inhabited. 

AnimalsJl  In  New  Britain  are  found  deer  of  various  spedes,  elks,  stags, 
bears,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavere,  lynxes,  ottera,  wild  cats,  squitrels, 
hares,  and  ermines.    It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however^  that  not  only 
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here,  bot  in  every  cold  conntiy,  the  greater  part  of  animals,  daring  winter; 
acqaire  a  kind  of  hair  or  down,  mnch  longer,  thicker,  softer,  and  conse- 
quently much  ^^armer  than  their  summer-dress ;  daring  the  latter  seasofi 
they  are,  as  in  other  countries,  of  different  colours ;  but  during  the  former 
they  aasnme   the  colour  of  snow*     The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous. 
Many  which,  daring  summer,  abound  in  this  country,  abandon  it  in  winter, 
proceeding  then  southwards  to  more  temperate  climates.     Of  those  that 
remain,  several,  like  the  quadrupeds,  assume,  during  winter,  the  white 
dress,  which  in  that  season  is  here  most  universal.   .  Game  abounds  so 
much,  that  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  10,000  geese  to  be  killed  during  a 
winter  at  the   factories.     The  seas  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  particularly 
whales,  morses^  seals,  cod  and  white  fish,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  made  the  source  of  more  wealth,  and  become  of 
infinitely  greater  utility  to  mankind  than  the  furs  which  form  almost  the 
only  trade  in  this  part  of  the  British  colonies. 

InhabitantsS2  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
country  may  he  generally  divided  into  the  Southern  Indians^  the  Northern 
Indiansy  and  the  Esquimaux. — The  Southern  Indians  inhabit  the  country 
situated  between  the  S.  coast  of  Hudson's  bay  and  the  territories  of  Canada, 
and  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  lying  to  the  S.  of  Churchhill 
river,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  lake  of  Athabasca.  For  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  tribes,  and  the  other  principal  North  American  tribes, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  chapter.  The  chief  of  these  tribes  are 
the  Ne-hetk-a-wOy  the  Assinne-poettic,  the  FalL  the  Sussee,  the  Paegan^ 
and  the  Blood  Indians. 

Northern  Indians*'^    The  Northern  Indians  inhabit  that  large  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  59th  and  68th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  which 
extends  upwards  of  500  miles  from  £.  to  W.     Their  country  is  bounded 
by  Churchhill  river  on  the  S.,  by  the  country  of  the  Athabasca  Indians  on 
the  W.,  and  by  Hudson's  bay  on  the  £.     The  Northern  Indians  subsist 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  by  no  means  skilful  in  these  operations. 
In  summer  they  eat  berries  of  the  whortle  and  other  species,  and  occasion- 
ally feed  on  a  kind  of  unctuous  clay.     They  are  quiet  and  patient,  very 
limited  in  their  ideas  and  powers  of  understanding,  and  so  indolent,  that 
numbers  of  them  perish  every  year  from  famine.     Suicide  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  them.     Their  women  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  delicate 
shape ;  they  are  rather  the  slaves  than  the  companions  of  the  men.     It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  them  carrying  a  burden  of  eight  or  ten  stone 
weight,  or  dragging  a  much  greater  weight  in  a  sledge.     They  have  also 
to  dress  the  deer-skins,  cook  the  victuals,  make  the  clothing,  pitch  the 
teats,  carry  home  the  fish  and  game  when  killed,  and  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  drying  and  preserving  them  for  use.     A  plurality  of  wives  is 
castomary,  every  man  tsdcing  as  many  as  he  chooses,  or  can  maintain ;  six 
or  eight  are  sometimes  seen  in  one  family,  and  they  are  kept  or  put  away 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  husband.     The  Northern  Indians,  from  scarcity  of 
ftiel,  are  often  obliged  to  eat  their  food  raw ;  indeed  they  sometimes  do 
this  from  choice,  especially  when  the  meal  is  of  fish. 

Esquimaujc,'2  The  Indian  tribes  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  North  America  as  far  N.  as  the  parallel  68.  Here  they  are  succeeded 
Ity  the  EsquimauTy  a  race  entirely  dissimilar  in  manners  and  character. 
This  name,  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  Indians,  signifies  '  eaters  of 
nw  flesh.'  Their  colour  is  not  that  of  copper,  but  the  tawny  brown  which 
Mnguishes  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  nprthem  parts  of  Europe ;  thf 
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M  have  bends,  and  wme  of  them  hmve  been  obeerred  widi  faur  of  diffemt 
ooloitny  in  some  fair  and  in  others  red.  These  markn,  by  wfaich  they  are 
so  eridently  distingnished  from  the  Americans,  bare  incliiied  aerenl  pbilo- 
sophers  to  beliere  that  they  are  of  European  descent.  The  red  and  bat 
hair  foond  in  the  N.  of  Enrope  more  freqiiently  than  in  any  other  coontiy 
of  the  world ;  but  above  all,  their  language,  which  la  said  to  be  a  dialect 
of  that  spoken  in  East  Greenland,  the  inhabitants  of  srfaich  are  believed  to 
have  emigrated  from  Europe,  give  to  thu  conjecture  a  conaiderable  appear- 
ance of  probability.  The  Es^manz  are  dwarfish  in  sice,  and  more  bold 
and  crafty  than  the  Indians ;  but  they  use  their  women  mnch  better,  and 
display  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  They  occupy  the  aborea  of  the 
Polar  sea,  and  live  chiefly  by  catdiing  whales,  an  operation  vbtch  requires 
them  to  combine  in  large  parties,  and  to  this  circumstance  I>r  RidiardsoB 
attributes  the  superior  capacity  they  display  for  civiliasation.  **  It  ii  a 
singular  fact  that  tribes  of  this  description,  agreeing  in  form,  features,  and 
manners,  and  apparently  of  kindred  race,  occupy  the  whole  mhorea  ci  the 
Polar  sea  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  One  would  almost  suppose  that 
this  variety  of  the  human  species  had  been  created  expressly  to  teoaoC 
those  frozen  regions  to  which  their  mode  of  life  appears  to  attach  them,  u 
the  Negro  seems  adapted  by  an  opposite  organiasation  to  the  mcorMBg 
beats  of  the  torrid  zone." 

The  Esquimaux  seen  ^by  those  who  have  visited  Hudson's  straits,  are 
always  clothed  in  skins.    They  have  boots  or  stocldngs  reaching^  the  knee*  ; 
breeches  loose  at  the  knees,  and  drawn  round  the  waist  with  strings,  in 
form  of  a  purse ;  on  their  body  they  wear  a  kind  of  coat,  which  is  drawn 
on  like  a  shirt,  and  has  a  hood  to  cover  the  head,  and  two  flaps,  aae  be- 
fore and  another  behind,  descending  considerably  lower  than  the  border  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  garment.     Ilie  seams  of  these  garments  are  neatly 
and  strongly  sewed  with  the  dried  sinews  of  deer  and  other  animals,  and 
their  borders  ornamented  with  stripes  of  the  most  beautiful  furs.     The 
dress  of  the  women  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  men :  their  boodi 
are  somewhat  larger,  the  flaps  of  their  upper  garments  before  and  behind 
descend  farther,  and  their  boots  are  wider,  and  extended  with  whalebone^ 
so  that,  on  some  occasions,  they  are  used  as  cradles  for  their  children. 

Their  canoes  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  larger  sometimes  capable  of  carrying 
upwards  of  40  persons, — the  smaller  seldom  carrying  more  than  one. 
They  are  very  different  in  their  forms.    The  small  canoe  is  extremely  long 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  and  both  ends,  which  are  a  little  raised,  ter- 
minate in  a  sharp  point ;  the  frame  consists  of  slender  ribs,  supported  by 
spars,  the  whole  length  of  the  canoe,  and  fastened  with  bandages  of  split 
whalebone ;  above  and  below,  it  is  covered  with  skins  dressed  into  a  kjod 
of  parchment,  and  sewed  tightly  to  the  frame,  leaving  only  one  drcnlar 
hole,  equally  distant  from  the  two  ends,  just  sufficient  to  receive  one  per- 
son, and  fitted  with  a  kind  of  hoop  to  tie  round  the  waist,  to  keep  him 
firm  in  his  seat,  and  prevent  the  water  from  entering.    Seated  in  this  man- 
ner with  hb  paddle,  which  has  a  blade  at  both  ends,  and  with  which  be 
strikes  on  each  side  alternately,  he  proceeds  at  a  rate  not  less  than  seven 
or  eight  miles  an  hour.     Harpoons  and  other  fishing-instruments  are  ae- 
cored  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  canoe  with  straps  of  leather.     The  large 
canoes  are  in  shape  more  like  our  boats ;  their  length  is  generally  equal  (o 
four  times  their  greatest  breadth,  and  the  stem  is  somewhat  more  pointed 
than  the  stem,  which  is  round.     Like  the  smaller  canoes  these  are  com* 
posed  of  ribs,  held  together  by  long  spars,  and  covered  with  skins,  which 
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•re  aewad  to  the  upper  spar  on  the  ledge,  and  leate  tbe  whole  upper  part 
opco.  These  are  called  women's  boats,  because  they  are  not  navigated  by 
men,  and  are  used  only  for  transporting  their  families  and  effects  from 
place  to  place*  They  have  no  seats,  so  that  those  who  row  them  must 
fltand. 

The  Eleqmmaux  are  tractable  in  their  commercial  dealings;  to  such 
Europeans  as  have  fallen  in  their  way,  they  have  shown  themselves  expert 
and  intellig^ent.  Their  religious  notions  are  similar  to  those  of  their  bre- 
thren of  Greenland.  Several  missionary  stations  have  been  likewise 
formed  amongst  them  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  by  whose  means  many  of 
these  miserable  beings  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  taught  to  read, 
and  furnished  with  &e  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue. 

Seitiefnenis^']  In  this  country  there  are  but  few  white  inhabitants. 
The  Hudson's  bay  company  have  six  settlements :  viz.  Churchhill,  York 
Pmrt^  Seveif^n  Home^  Albany  Forty  Moose  Port,  and  Past  Main. 

Commefce.']  The  regions  round  Hudson's  bay  were  not  long  discovered 
before  they  were  found  to  abound  in  furs ;  and  these  furs,  being  greatly  ia 
demand,  yielded  very  extensive  profits  to  those  who  could  procure  them  in 
sufficient  quantities.     In  1600,  a  company  was  embodied  by  charter  to 
trade  to  Hntlaon's  bay  for  furs.    This  company,  for  some  time  after  it  was 
instituted,  is  said  to  have  exerted  itself  with  much  vigour,  and  to  have 
taken  measures,  not  only  for  its  own  immediate  emolument,  but  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  country  which  afforded  it  so  much  wealth.     In 
more  mcMlem  times,  however,  they  have  been  accused  of  having  adopted  a 
line  of  conduct  less  conducive  to  the  advantage,  either  of  their  own  coun- 
try, or  of  that  with  which  their  trade  is  conducted.     They  bring  home 
annually,  upon  an  average,  about  47,600  skins.    Their  imports  ai*e  valued 
St  about  £29,340,  from  which  the  revenue  receives  about  £3,734.     Their 
exports  generally  amount  to  £16,000.     A  rival  body,  called  the  North* 
West  Company^  has  been  recently  erected  at  Montreal.     In  addition  to 
the  fur  trade  carried  on  by  these  companies,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  has  been  calculated  at  about  £50,000. 
Historical  Notice.^     When  the  French  laid  claim  to  that  extensive 
country  which,  in  their  maps,  they  called  Canada,  part  of  New  Britain  was 
inclnded  within  their  limits,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  bay  com* 
psny  were  of^n  disturbed  by  their  inroads.     The  French  were  apprehen- 
sive that  these  settlements  might  allure  the  Indians  towards  them,  and  thus 
torn  from  tbe  former  an  advantageous  branch  of  commerce.    Every  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  was  seized  to  distress  them  ;  and,  in  1686,  during  a  pro- 
found peace,  the  Chevalier  de  Troyes  invaded  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
company,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  English  settlements,  except 
Port  Nelson ;  but,  during  the  first  war  thereafter,  in  1693,  they  were  all 
recovered  by  the  English.     They  were  again  reduced  by  tbe  French,  in 
1*711 ;  but,  in  1713,  were  restored  to  the  British  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht* 
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Boundaries  and  Extent, 2  Canada,  in  its  present  boundaries,  differs 
^m  Canada,  or  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  its  former  dimensions;  and 
bpth  are  different  from  that  extensive  country  which  was  denominated 
Cuttda  by  the  French.  It  is  situated  between  42"  SO'  and  50^  N.  lat. ; 
and  between  64*"  and  97**  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New 
Britam ;  on  tbe  £.  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  part  of  New  Brans- 
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wick ;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  ieveral  districts  of  tlie  United  Sftw, 
district  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  the 
The  western  boundary  has  never  been  accarately  defined. 

Upper  Canada,  formerly  called  the  Upper  Country,  is  situated  on  die 
K.  side  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  is  separated  from  New  York  by  thow 
lakes,  and  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  extends  between  42*  SCK  and  50*  N. 
lat.  Lower  Canada  lies  E.  from  Upper  Canada,  on  both  sides  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  between  45"  and  50^  N.  lat^  and  64*  and  71*  W.  lour. 
The  division  of  this  country  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  took  place  by  an  act  of  31  George  III.  They  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Utawa ;  or  more  accurately  by  a  line  which  oobb* 
mences  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  of  St  Francis,  on  the  river  St  Lav* 
rence  ;  runs  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Utawa  river ;  and  then 
due  N.  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  Hudson's  hay. 

Historical  Notice.']  Canada  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  wbea, 
under  a  commission  from  Henry  VII.  of  England,  he  endeavomvd  to  ex- 
plore a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  French  en« 
deavoured  to  make  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  These  at- 
tempts, however,  did  not  succeed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centoxy, 
a  new  source  of  wealth  was  discovered  in  Canada.  A  French  sea-officer, 
called  Chanrin,  and  a  merchant  of  St  Maloee,  called  Pontgrave,  sailed  to 
Canada,  and  brought  thence  a  cargo  of  furs  which  they  disposed  of  to  very 
great  advantage.  Chaurin  made  another  voyage,  equally  profitable,  but  died 
when  preparing  for  a  third.  The  profits  thus  acquired  convinced  the 
French  of  the  value  of  possessions  in  Canada ;  and  Pontgrave  waa  de- 
spatched with  a  powerful  armament  to  make  a  settlement  upon  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  He  sailed  in  1603,  and,  although,  by  perseverance,  the 
colony  at  length  became  respectable,  it  was  only  by  a  progress  extremely 
slow,  and  attended  with  many  discouraging  circumstances.  In  1608, 
Quebec  was  founded,  which  immediately  became  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  During  the  infancy  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  French  were  involved  in  almost  continual  wars  with  the  Indians ; 
and  were,  several  times,  on  the  brink  of  being  exterminated,  or  expelled 
from  the  country.  In  1761,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  country; 
and,  in  1763,  the  whole  territory  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  British,  is 
whose  hands  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Coasts."]  The  sea-coast  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  is  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  very  superior  to  it  for  the  formation  of 
a  navy,  and  the  support  of  a  maritime  population.  Commencing  at  the 
noble  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  and  its  islands,  where  the  American  line  now 
terminates,  we  find  the  inhabitants  mostly  sea-faring  people.  The  town  of 
St  Andrews  is  rapidly  rising  into  mercantile  importance,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  numbers  of  European  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.     Hard  by  is  the 

'  The  boundary  line  along  the  lakes  commences  from  the  point  where  the  45th  de- 

{:ree  of  N.  lat.  strikes  the  river  Iroonois,  or  Cataragul,  alonfp  the  middle  of  said  river 
nto  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  oommunicatlon 
bv  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  oommo- 
nicatioD  into  Lake  £rie  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  It  arrives  at  the  water- 
communication  into  Lake  Huron;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  water-comma- 
nication  into  l«ke  Huron  ;  thence  throuffh  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  wmter-com- 
munication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior  passing  to  the  north  and  east  of  IkIs 
m  la  Croase,  until  it  strikes  a  line  passing  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  St  Josrpb*t 
island,  Mnd  at  the  foot  of  the  Neebisn  rapids,  which  line  denotes  the  termination  of  tlis 
boundary  directed  to  be  run  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
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town  of  St  Jolm'ii  at  the  nondi  of  tbe  fins  rirer  of  tbe  Btme  name,  down 
which  timber  is  floated  in  immaiMe  qnantitiee  for  exportation  to  Great 
Britain.  Ship  imildiag  is  also  carried  on  in  the  rirer  to  a  great  extent. 
The  eomliem  and  eastern  sides  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  St  Mary's  to 
Cape  North  on  tbe  island  of  Cape  Breton,  may  be  called,  the  fishing-coast, 
and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  hardy  and  enterprising  seamen. 
They  abound  with  numeroos  and  commodioos  harbours,  capable  of  a£Pord- 
ing  shelter  to  the  largest  vessels.  The  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  may  be  said 
to  be  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  in 
the  Labrador  and  coasting  fisheries,  and  in  carrying  supplies  of  European 
and  West  India  produce,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coast,  but  of  the  raoidly  increasing  population  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Rivers.^     The  principal  river  of  Canada  ia  the  Si  Lawrence,  which  is 
jnstly  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers.     Its  length,  from  where 
it  iaanes  from  Lake  Superior,  to  its  mouth,  is  2,500  miles.    It  is  90  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  island  of 
Andcoati,  which  is  about  120  miles  long  and  30  broad.     It  is  navigable 
for  ship8-of-the-line  as  high  as  Quebec,  or  nearly  400  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 
and  for  ships  of  a  large  size  as  far  up  as  Montreal,  180  miles  above  Que- 
bec ;  while  ships  of  the  largest  size  may  be  navigated  on  the  lakes  through 
which  it  flows,  at  a  distance  of  2000  miles  from  its  mouth.     It  receives 
in  its  coarse  a  great  number  of  smaller  rivers,  several  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable size.     Of  these  rivers,  which  flow  chiefly  from  the  north,  the 
following  are  tbe  most  remsrkable :  the  Saguenaif,  a  very  deep  and  rapid 
river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  St  John,  and  after  running  a  course 
of  150  miles,  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence,  at  Tadousac, — the  Monimoretic^j 
which  abounds  in  cascades,  and  flows  into  the  St  Lawrence,  8  miles  E.  of 
Qnebec, — the  Cliaudiere,  which  flows  from  lake  Megantic,  and  after  run- 
ning a  course  of  120  miles,  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence,  8  miles  to  the  S.W. 
of  Quebec, — the  Si  Ann,  a  considerable  river, — the  Jacques  Cartier,—^ 
the  Sorely  or  Ciiatnbltfy  arising  from  lake  Champlain,— and  the  Onlaouavty 
Utawa,  or  Grand  River,  the  largest  of  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  it  issues  from  various  lakes  in  Upper  Canada,  and  pours  its 
bright  greenish  waters  into  the  St  Lawrence,  a  few  miles  above  Montreal. 
.  The  coarse  of  the  St  Lawrence  frequently  presents  scenes  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  especially  in  that  part  called  '  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.* 
Lakes.^    There  are  many  lakes  in  Canada,  but  there  are  four  much 
superior  to  the  rest  in  magnitude,  and  which  merit  a  place  in  a  general 
account  of  the  face  of  the  country.     Of  these,  the  chief  is  Lake  Superior, 
formerly,  from  its  situation,  called  the  Upper  Lake, 

Lake  Superior."^  This  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, 
being  400  miles  in  length,  100  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and — according  to 
tbe  most  moderate  calculation — ^not  less  than  1200  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  shores  are  rocky  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  rocky  bottom.  Its 
waters  are  pure  and  transparent ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  although 
daring  the  summer,  the  waters  on  its  surface  be  warm,  nevertheless,  by 
letting  a  cup  down  about  a  fathom,  water  may  be  taken  up  nearly  as  cold 
M  ice.  It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  long  trout,  many  of 
which  are  from  50  to  70  pounds  weight,  and  constitute  the  principal  food 
of  the  Algonquin  Indians  on  its  borders.  This  lake  has  five  large  islands, 
oQs  of  which,  called  Isle  Baikal,  is  not  less  than  100  miles  in  length,  and 
ia  some  places  40  in  breadth.  More  than  40  rivers  discharge  theroselvea 
V.  2  p 
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into  it.    The  two  lai^gest  of  these,  culled  the  Nip^on^  and  the  Mieftipi. 
cooUm^  are  upon  the  N.  and  N.E.  sides  of  it.     A  small  mer  which  mas 
into  it  not  far  from  the  Nipegon,  falls  from  the  top  of  a  momttain  more 
than  600  feet  perpendicnlar ;  appearing  at  a  distance — ^to  use  MrCarrer*! 
homely  comparison — ^like  a  white  garter  suspended  in  tbe  air.     On  dis 
hanks  of  one  of  the  rirers  which  faU  into  its  south  aide,  Tiiigin-copper  fan 
been  found.     The  storms  which  occur  on  tifiis  lake  are  felt  as  severely  is 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  run  equally  high,  and  the  navigation  is  perhaps 
more  dangerous.     Notwithstanding  its  being  fed  by   so   many  rivers,  it 
has  only  one  outlet  by  the  straits  of  Si  Mary,    At  tbe  npper  end  <»f  these 
straits  there  is  a  rapid,  which  cannot  be  ascended^  but  has  been  sometiaief 
descended,  although  this  descent  requires  both  skill  and  cantion,  and,  per- 
haps, not  a  little  good  fortune.     A  canal  has  been  cut  by  tbe  Nor^-West 
Company,  along  the  northern  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
commerce,  and  they  have  here  a  considerable  establishment;  but  their 
chief  fort  and  storehouses  are  situated  at  Kamenestiquia,  on  tbe  banks  i^ 
a  river  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  whidt 
affords  an  easy  communication  with  the  interior.     The  strait  of  St  Msry, 
it  is  supposed,  does  not  discharge  one-tenth  of  the  waters  Trbich  the  hke 
receives  from  its  numerous  rivers ;  how  the  remainder  is  discharged,  or 
whether  it  escapes  by  evaporation,  remuns  a  secret.     It  does  not  appesr, 
however,  that  an  exact  calculation  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  of  the 
quantity  discharged,  or  of  the  quantity  received.*     This  lake  lies  between 
46*  and  50*  N.  lat..  and  84*  and  98*  W.  long. 

Lake  Huron,2     Lake  Huron,  into  which  Lake  Superior  discbarges  it- 
self, is  250  miles  in  length,  and  about  1100  miles  in  circumference,  vnd 
lies  between  42*  and  46*  N.  lat.,  and  79*  and  85*  W.  long.     Near  the 
centre  its  depth  is  said  to  be  unfathomable.     Its  form  is  triangular,  and  it 
likewise  contains  many  islands  ;  one  of  these,  on  the  north  side,  is  abaat 
100  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  8  miles  in  breadth ;  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  ManaiauUny  or  '  the  place  of  spirits,'  being  supposed  by  them 
to  be  the  habitation  of  a  supernatural  race  of  beings.     A  vast  plain  sepa- 
rates this  lake  from  tbe  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Ottowaw 
and  Chippeway  tribes  of  Indians. 

ZfOke  Michigan,']     Lake  Michigan,  formerly  called  Lake  Illinois^  and 
Lake  Dauphin^  extends  from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Huron  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  is  separated  from  Lake  Superior  by  a  tongue  of  land 
about  SO  leagues  in  length.     It  lies  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  parallels  of  42*  and  46*.     Its  length,  itom 
north  to  south,  is  260  miles  by  a  mean  breadth  of  50,  and  its  ciicumfer- 
ence  is  945  miles.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be  unfathomable.    At  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  Ctdcago  creek,  by  which,  in  tbe 
rainy  season,  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  communicate  with  the  lake ; 
but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  does  not  admit  boats  drawing  above 
two  feet  water.     A  number  of  streams  flow  into  tbe  lake  on  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  sides.     It  abounds,  like  the  others,  with  excellent 
fish. 

'  When  the  wind  blows  fki>in  the  east,  the  waters  are  driren  against  the  h\^  roclcs 
of  the  northern  and  western  sh<Hre,  where  they  form  a  thick  VApuur  resembling  nla ; 
and  this  action  of  tlie  wind  ereates  an  irregular  ebb  and  flow.  This  never  mmiM  10 
or  IS  inches ;  but  the  strong  traces  of  tlie  water  on  the  rooks  of  the  shore,  show  that, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  they  were  elevated  six  feet  al>ove  the  present  leveL  Some 
years  ago,  Mackenxle  states,  the  waters  snddenly  withdrew  near  the  Great  Portsfe; 
then  roshed  iNMsk  with  great  velocity  above  the  oommoo  mark ;  and,  afk  risiii|  tad 
fkUIng  during  serend  hours,  they  settled  at  their  usual  ItrtL^^Modern  ZVwMiflfr. 
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Lake  Si  Ciare^  Fnom  tho  aooibem  corner -of  this  kikA,tb«  i*«len 
18906  b^  a  sUaU»  wbick  avells  into  the  Lake  St  Clare.  Thia  lal<^  though 
abput  90  miles  in  ctfciim(ereocey  scaroely  desarre*  to  be  maatioi^d  with 
the  immenae  bodies  of  water  on  both  8i(|e0  of  it. 

lake  JSrteu^  After  paasiog  tbie  leke»  the  waten  again  paae  throngh  a 
stcait  called  Detroit^  and  fidl  into  the  Lake  Erie.  The  length  of  the  Lake 
Ene,  firoai  £L  tp  W.»  is  225  miles ;  ite  mean  breadth,  is  only  ahent  40, 
and  its  circamfierence  610,  Its  depth  raries  from  40  to  309  feet*'  It  lies 
between  41*  and  43°  N.  lat.»  and  between  78*  and  S3*  W.  loag.  It  has 
comparaturely  bat  few  islands,  and  those  lie  chiefly  towards  its  west  end. 
Near  the  ahares  of  these  islands,  the  water,  for  many  acres,  is  eorered 
with  water-lilies,  on  wfaieh  watec-soakes  in  lAnomerable  4|aantities  lie 
basking  in  the  ann.  The  i^levation  of  Lake  Erie  abo^e  the  lide-waCer  ef 
the  Undson  rirer  at  Albany  is  565  feetj  with  wUch  it  oommnnicatea  by  a 
canal  356  miles  in  length* 

SlraUs  and  Falls  cf  I^iagara.'\    By  another  stcait  at  its  N.£.  end,  this 
lake  coraaunicates  with  the  Lake  Ontario.     This  strait  is  called  Niagara, 
aodpresenta  the  most  stnpendons  cataract  in  the  whole  world.  Those  who 
first  Ti^ited  these  fslis,  struck  no  donbt  with  their  terrific  appearance,  and 
wishing  to  convey  to  others  magnificent  ideas  of  what  they  had  seen,  gave  the 
world  ?ery  exaggerated  accounts  of  them.    FaAer  Hennipin,  for  example, 
asurts  that  the  precipice  which  produces  the  cataract  is  not  less  than  600 
feet  high»  and  that  the  nojise  is  each,  that  people  distant  from  It  seFeral 
miles  cannot  hear  each  other  speak*  However,  it  may  safely  be  maintained 
that  no  desonption  can  convey  an  adeqiate  idea  of  their  aw^  sublimity. 
The  most  satiefisctory  account  which  we  hare  hitherto  seen  of  these  fidls, 
is  that  published  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr  El- 
lioot.    ^^  Lake  Erie,"  he  ^teerves,  <<  is  sitnaled  upon  a  horiBoatal  strata, 
in  a  region  elevated  nbont  300  feet  above  the  eonntry,  which  contains  Lake 
Ontario.    The  descent  which  separates  the  two  ooantries  b  in  some  places 
almost  perpendicular ;  and  the  immense  declivity,  formed  by  these  stra- 
ta, occasiona  both  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  the  great  falls  of  Chene* 
seco.    Thia  remarkable  precipice  generally  mns  in  a  south-westera  direct 
tioR,  fipom  a  place  near  the  bay  of  Totento,  on  the  northern  side  of  Ou- 
tsrio,  loond  the  western  angle  of  the  lake  :  from  thence  it  continues  its 
coarse  genendly  in  en  eastern  direction,  crossing  the  strait  of  Niagara  and 
the  Cksneseco  river,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  country  towards  the  Seneca  Lake. 
The  waters  of  this  eatamct  formerly  fell  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
dope,  near  th^  landing-piece,  bnt  the  action  of  such  a  tremendous  c<^nmn 
of  water,  falUng  ffiom  such  an  eminence,  through  a  long  succession  of  agesi 
has  w^e  ewiay  the  solid  stone  Cor  the  dtstanoe  of  seven  miles,  and  formed 
aa  innneose  ohasQ,  which  cannot  be  approached  without  horror.    Down 
this  awf^l  qbasin,  the  waters  are  precipitated  with  umaaing  velocity,  after 
they  make  the  greet  pitch ;  and  such  a  vast  torrent  of  falling  water  com* 
iqaaica^  a  tremnlous  motion  to  the  earth,  which  is  sensibly  felt  for  some 
poles  round,  and  produces  a  sound  which  is  frequently  heard  at  the  distance 
of  20  miles.     Many  wild  beasts  that  attempt  to  cross  the  rapids,  above 
this  great  cataract,  are  destroyed ;  and  if  geese  or  ducks  inadvertently 
^ight  in  tfieso  rfipids,  they  are  inca^Nible  of  rising  on  the  wii^  igeina 
ud  are  hurried  on  to  inevitable  destruction.     The  great  height  of  the 
basks  renders  the  descent  into  the  chasm  extremely  difficult ;  hot  a  per- 
MOf  after  having  deacended,  may  proceed  to  the  b^ee  of  the  falls;  and  a 
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nniliber  of  peraons  may  walk  in  perfect  safety  a  connderable  distance  be- 
tween the  precipice  and  the  descending  torrent ;  where  conTemtioB  is  not 
much  interrupted  by  the  noise,  which  is  not  so  great  here  as  at  aome  dis- 
tance. A  vapour  or  spray,  of  considerable  density,  resembling  a  doad, 
continuidly  ascends,  in  which  a  rainbow  is  always  seen  when  the  sis 
shines,  and  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  faTourable.  In  the  winter  diit 
spray  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  where  it  is  congealed  in  such  quantitiea, 
'  as  to  direst  them  of  their  smaller  branches,  and  produces  a  most  beautifal 
crystalline  appearance  ;  a  circumstanco  which  attends  the  fidls  of  Cbene- 
seco,  as  well  as  those  of  Niagara.  A  singular  appearance  is  observed  tt 
these  falls,  which  has  never  perhaps  been  noticed  by  any  writer.  Imme- 
diately below  the  great  pitch,  a  commixture  of  foam  and  water  is  puffed 
up  in  spherical  figures,  about  the  size  of  a  common  hay^«ock.  They  bunt 
at  the  top,  and  discharge  a  column  of  spray  to  a  prodigious  height ;  diej 
then  subside,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance. These  spherical  forms  are  most  conspicuous  about  mid-way  bc^eea 
the  west  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  island  which  divides  the  falls,  and  where 
the  largest  column  of  water  descends.  This  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  ascension  of  the  air,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  column  of  falling 
water  in  great  quantities  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  river  at  the  falls  is 
about  743  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  150  feet  in  height 
In  the  last  half  mile,  immediately  above  the  falls,  the  descent  of  the  wa- 
ter is  58  feet ;  but  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  bustnessy  prevM- 
ed  me  from  attempting  to  level  the  rapids  in  the  chasm'  below ;  though, 
from  conjecture,  I  concluded  that  the  waters  must  descend  at  least  65 
feet ;  and  from  these  results  it  appears,  that  the  water  falls  about  273  feet 
in  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  and  a  half.*' 

Lake  Ontario.']  The  strait  of  Niagara  falls  into  the  Lake  Ontario, 
which  is  the  last  of  this  great  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its 
greatest  length  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures 
160  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles.  It  lies  between  43* 
and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  76''  and  79**  W.  long.  Its  islands  are  19  in  number, 
and  it  receives  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  0«fi¥^,  which  ent^i 
it  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  N.E.  it  discharges  itself  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
*'  A  very  few  years  ago,"  says  a  lively  writer, ''  and  this  inland  sheet  of 
water  was  still  the  '  wild  Ontario,'  whose  waves  were  unbrokra,  save 
by  the  light  Indian  canoe,  and  on  whose  desert  shores  the  stillness'  of 
the  primeval  forest  was  disturbed  only  by  the  howting  of  wolves,  or  the 
more  savage  cries  of  the  native  hunter  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  sight 
of  ships  of  war,  and  steam-packets  convej^ing  crowds  of  passengers  across 
the  lake,  now  puts  to  flight  all  these  poetical  images,  and  diverts  the 
thoughts  to  very  different  speculations.  Even  the  great  cataract  of  Ni- 
agara, which  so  lately  could  not  be  reached  but  by  a  long  and  toil- 
some journey  through  the  pathless  forest,  loses  somewhat  of  its  sublim- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  Uie  traveller  who  has  been  carried  to  its  very  brink 
in  a  mail-coach." 

Falls  of  MofUmorenoi,']  The  Montmorenci  river,  near  the  junction 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  5  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  forms  a  perpendicular  ca- 
taract of  about  220  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet. — The 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  also  occur  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  former  river  is  here  about  240  yards  in  breadth,  and 
precipitates  itself  over  a  red  clay-date  rock  of  100  perpendicular  feet.— 
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The  HSU  of  Skawumegamme  occur  in  the  ri?er  St  Mturice.  The  toneat 
rashes  down  about  100  feet  into  a  dark  aombre  rock.  Its  total  width  is 
perhaps  60  yards. 

M'otimiains.']  Immense  branches  of  the  Rocky  mountains  stretch  into 
the  Canadian  pronnoea  from  the  west.  They  completely  encircle  lakes 
^Vinnipeg  and  Superior,  and  separate  the  waters  that  hl\  into  them  north- 
<ward  and  southwardy  adyanoe  along  the  course  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
a^^sun  divide  the  tributary  streams  of  that  river  from  those  which  fall  into 
HTidaon'a  bay.  They  are  characterized  by  all  the  boldness  and  mgged- 
neaa  ai  ^Hiat  may  be  called  their  parent-stem,  and  are  interspersed  with 
the  same  variety  of  lofty  plains,  immense  woods,  and  waters  of  every 
shape  and  name. 

CSimale.']     The  air  of  Canada  is  very  cold,  if  compared  with  its  dis- 
tance from  the  equator.     Its  situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole 
than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  its  winters  are  much  longer  and  more  se- 
vere than  any  thing  known  in  this  country.     The  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, however,  has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  a  meteorological  table,  that  the  medium  cold  of  its 
•  winter  has  lost  8  degrees  of  its  former  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qaebeo.     The  St  Lawrence  also  is  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled.     Weld  assures  us  that  almost  every 
part  of  the  upper  province  is  unhealthy.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness  varies  in 
di&vent  situations  and  seasons.    The  western  extremity,  which  has  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  healthy  than  the  more  eastern 
districts  lying  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.     They  know  little, 
in  Canada,  of  what  may  be  properly  called  spring :  summer  immediately 
succeeds  the  winter  with  a  quick  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  mid- 
summer the  heals  are  little  less  intense  than  the  cold  in  winter.    The  win- 
ter, however,  although  very  severe,  is  not  without  its  enjoyments.     The 
Canadians  always  take  advantage  of  this  season  to  visit  their  friends  who 
live  at  a  distance.     By  means  of  curioles,  or  sledges,  they  transport  them- 
selves over  the  snow  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of 
awiftness  that  appears  almost  incredible :  for,  with  the  same  horse,  they 
will  go  80  miles  a  day,  so  light  is  the  draught  of  these  vehicles,  and  so 
£svonrable  is  the  snow  to  the  feet  of  the  horse. 

Soil  and  CuliiwUionJ]     The  northern  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are  too 
barren  to  be  cultivated  with  any  success,  and,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  the  crops  of  grain  seldom  exceed  12  bushels  to  the  acre.    The 
settlements  of  this  province  are  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  soil  of  which  gradually  improves  as  you  ascend  the  river,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  in  latitude  45°  3(y,  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
tolerably  productive.     There  are  also  some  good  orchards  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  generally  send  their  produce  to 
Quebec,  where  fruit-trees  are  extremely  rare.     The  wheat  la  sown  early 
in  May,  snd  is  generally  ripe  by  the  end  of  August.     Small  quantities  of 
maize  sre  also  planted,  and  a  little  tobacco.    The  grass  land  ib  good,  even 
ss  low  88  Quebec     Good  arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  for  £5 
per  acre ;  indifferent  land,  for  4  or  5  dollars  ;  wood  land  for  2  dollars ; 
bat  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be  purchased,  at  the  sheriff's  sales,  for 
leas  thsn  sixpence  an  acre.     From  Montreal,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
all  ihrongh  Upper  Canada,  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  Montreal, 
88  Montreal  surpasses  Quebec     The  climate,  too,  is  much  more  mild 
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_^  itil]   mcb  eiMer  dimii  tbit 
.minberofperwniiMy'  ^jA^^K^\-   U  »  by  ■««>  «J1 

tw«ei>  the  pwapc*  '         _^ -<.^^tAe  highest  degree  fertUe,  Mid  •tibj« 
much  mwrnipteH        <.;5g^g;;  rf  i*„„  c^«U.  »«r  tbe  w^ 

c«.tumJly        .,^i>i^^^„  w«  «,  p^  «d  tz.a.p»«i.t,  tW  eve 

aniDm,  v       ^^j{^^m  mkH  the  earth  in  voinqwind  brillwncy,  qotd 

■P^  '  -^^»<lrt  thkt  coreMd  the  field%  fcWM,  wid  Acubbery.' 

"  sd  ttate,  dw  qiulity  of  the  Boil  is  loom  by  tl 

^  The  btfcr  ^k1  ha«Taer  the  ■pociei  of  taaib< 

"*  ,^*^  <^  excellent  tl»  Mil.     All  parte  of  the  ooaaby  whk 

Jpf^i^iB  dfod  for  the  pnrpoee  of  CDltiTatian,  are  corered  with  on 

pf'^giti.     He  alone  who  has  viaited  thcM  xagtooM  of  intenHimbl 

i^     1^  feno  «D  adequate  idee  of  their  dreuineea ;   ead  eren  whea  lb 

^^^ll^aiw'ty  ia  occuionally  broken  by  the  ^tpeerence  of  the  first  (eebl 

^jV_((oiiltiv&tioD,  the  view  that  piewnti  itaelf  \»  hardly  more  u 

f^^f"*  fM'mal  angular  sMch  cot  ont  m  the  foreet, —  faeamed  in  a 

T^^  irith  lofty  tieea  devoid  of  lateiW  hrandiea,  oaid  EiUckened  tn 

^^fid^A  by  fire, — tba  interior  covKed  with  noMg^dy  otMnpe,  and  intei 

ftcud  by  I'lKzag  irregular  fancee,     and  in  die  oenMw  the  Btnell  Iag-boB» 

0f  tie  proprietor, — form  a  very  obeerleM  and  OBfMctnitMqne  eceoe. 

jimmaU.']  Aa  the  greater  pan  of  the  animaU  pecnJiar  to  North  Ame 
fica  are  found  within  the  bonada  of  Canada,  to  prevent  repetition,  the; 
■■ay  be  described  here.  Of  bn£faloei  thwe  are  three  kinda :  the  bofili 
properly  au  called,  tlie  mnik-l>nll,  and  the  biaeo.  "nie  bodhk)  haaaMrik- 
iog  ntsemblance  to  the  coninan  ox,  both  in  ita  wppmnao»,  mad  in  iti  l^ 
bita :  neretlhelew,  it  it  laid  to  be  a  speciet  entirely  diatiaot.  it  ia  lai^ 
than  an  oi,  high  npon  the  ikoalden,  and  deep  ihnngh  the  fareaat.  Ttie 
flesh  ia  used  ai  beef )  the  hide  moke*  good  leathar  i  and  the  hair,  wbicb  in 
woolly,  haa  been  maculoctDred  into  a  kind  of  oearae  doth.  The  maik- 
bull  ia  ao  called  from  a  strong  iniell  of  muak  of  whidi  h«  fleeh  cannot  be 
divested.  It  haa  a  hamp  on  its  shouldera,  and  very  long  hair  of  a  dnsky 
red  colour.  They  herd  together,  abound  chieSy  in  reeky  and  mountain- 
ona  conntriee,  and  aacand  the  steeps  with  much  agility,  lie  bieon,  tboi^ 
more  unlike  the  ox  than  the  buffalo,  m  nerertfaeleaa  fouDd  to  be  of  the 
same  speciea  with  the  former.  It  is  larger  than  the  domestic  ok,  and  b«> 
a  bunch  on  the  hack  which  ia  covered  with  long  woolly  hair.  Tliere  ve 
•everal  varietiea  of  the  deer  kind  in  tiiit  country.     The  great  stag,  or 


round  homed  elk,  is  a  rery  large  animal,  nearly  5  feet  high  ;  and  ^lonl  9 
feet  in  length  from  tbe  end  of  the  muzele  to  the  inaertion  of  the  tail. 
The  home  are  not  palmated,  bnt  when  fall  grown,  meaaure  about  6  feet 
from  lip  to  tip.  Ita  hair  is  long,  of  a  dark  dun  colour  on  tiie  hade  Bii<' 
aides,  end  browa  on  tbe  head  and  legs.  The  moose  deer  ia  of  two  kinda, 
the  black  and  the  gray ;  both  of  it^ich  are,  perhaps,  the  latg«at  of  the 
q>ecies.  The  former  is  said  to  be  from  6  to  12  feet  high ;  the  latter  is 
generally  taller  than  a  horse ;  both  have  broad  palnated  boms,  weighing 
from  80  to  40  pounds.  They  feed  on  herbage  and  tbe  young  tings  of 
trees  ;  and  in  winter  are  found  in  great  herds.  The  caribou,  or  rein-deer, 
is  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  Ais  kind,  by  its  branching  palouleJ 
horns,  with  brow  antlers.  They  herd  togeUier  in  great  droves,  and  an- 
nnally  emigrate  from  north  to  south,  and  beck  again.  The  stag,  or  red 
deer,  is  of  many  kinds.  Of  bears  there  are  two  principal  kbda,  the  brawn 
and  tlw  bladt  j  the  Utter  ia  almost  pectdiar  to  the  nortiiera  parts  of  Europe 
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^<m  bear  ircqiieiitB  tbe  most  ratuwd  fmrto  of  ilie  * 
^^  animal.     Its  form  is  too  well  known  to  re- ' 
of  hearing,  feeling,  and  smelling,  are  said  to  • 
fond  of  honey  and  sereral  kinds  of  fruits. 
'^s  passions  are  easily  provoked.     When 
-imed.     About  the  end  of  autumn  it 
time,  it  is  said,  abscrfntely  without 
^  time  die  female  brings  forth  her 

two,  sometimes  three  at  a  time, 
has  a  thick  clumsy  body,  and 
iiiT  has  long  legs,  is  lean,  and  seems 
J  wolf.     This  animal  is  camiyorous,  the 
Liitefly  on  fruits;  the  latter  retires  to  his  den, 
.41  winter,  the  former  emigrates  towards  the  south, 
xiine  with  the  black  bear  of  Europe,  and  is  confined,  in 
^  the  northern  districts ;  the  other  corresponds  to  the  brown 
itie  Alps,  aad  is  found  in  every  part  of  America.     The  wdverene, 
.oied  in  Canada  the  carcajou^  has  some  resemblance  to  the  European 
badger ;  his  length  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  his  circumference  two 
feet ;  bis  legs  are  short,  and  his  paws  large  and  strong.     He  follows  the 
hunters,  and  destroys  both  their  traps  and  the  game  that  may  be  in  them. 
In  Canada  wolres  are  numerous,  and  different  kinds  of  foxes,   as   the 
ailrer-fox,  the  red-fox,  gray-fox,  cross-fox,  brandt-fox,  and  many  others. 
A  great  variety   of  the  eat  kind  are  found  in   the   northern   parts  of 
America.     Of  tbese  none  are  more  dreadful   to  the  hunter  than  the 
catemount,  a  fierce  animal,  which  flies  from  no  pursuer.     The  length  of 
his  bod^r,  including  the  head,  is  said  to  be  about  six  feet ;  his  legs  are  one 
foot  long,  and  body  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference.     He  leaps 
with  amaaing  agiKty,  attacks  the  largest  cattle,  and  has  been  known  to 
carry  away  children.     The  loup  cerrier  abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  and  is  rahied  for  his  soft  warm  fur.     Neither  North  America, 
nor  any  part  of  the  workl,  produces  an  animal  more  remarkable  than  the 
beaver,  for  the  uncommon  instincts  displayed  by  it  in  every  part  of  its 
life.    It  is  not  a  rery  large  animal :  its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  being 
only  about  tlnee  feet.  Its  fine  fur  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  commerce^ 
and  is  used  in  a  variety  of  manufactures.     The  most  valuable  kind  is  black ; 
bat  this  is  scarce.  The  ordinary  kind  is  of  a  chestnut  brown.  A  few  have  been 
foand  white,  and  some  spotted ;  but  both  these  kinds  are  extremely  rare. 
Canada  abounds  likewise  in  otters,  weasels,  ermines,  martins,  minks,  and 
other  aninials,  valuable  only  for  their  furs.     Among  a  great  variety  of 
Bqtkirrels,  is  that  little  animal  called  the  flying  squirrel,  which,  by  a  kind  of 
membrane,  connecting  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  which  it  extends  at  plea- 
sure, can  leap  much  farther,  and  alight  with  more  security,  than  other 
animals  of  the  same  species.     On  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is 
found  the  walrus,  or  sea-horse. 

Of  tbe  birds  peculiar  to  Canada,  we  may  particularly  specify  the  night- 
'ttwk,  which  is  seen  chiefly  at  twilight,  and  before  thunder-storms ;  the 
^-hawk,  which  frequents  rivers  and  hikes,  and  is  supposed  to  attract  the 
fish  to  the  surfiftce  by  a  peculiar  oil  which  he  emits ;  the  humming-bird, 
wuich  sometimes  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec ;  cranes  with  bills 
^2  inches  in  length  ;  the  wood-duck,  which  roosts  on  trees,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  brilliance  of  his  plumage,  and  tbe  delicate  flavour  of  hb  flesh ; 
^d  the  snow-bird,  a  kind  of  ortolan,  which  announces  the  return  of  spring. 
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nnmber  of  persons  may  walk  in  perfect  safety  a  conaideralile  distance  be 
tween  the  precipice  and  the  descending  torrent ;  where  conTersation  is  nc 
much  intermpted  by  the  noise,  which  is  not  so  great  here  as  at  some  dts 
tance.  A  yapoar  or  spray,  of  considerable  density,  resembling  a  dooc 
continually  ascends,  in  which  a  rainbow  is  always  seen  when  the  su 
shines,  and  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  faronrable.  In  the  winter  th 
spray  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  where  it  is  congealed  in  such  qnantitie 
'  as  to  direst  them  of  their  smaller  branches,  and  produces  a  most  beantifi 
crystalline  appearance ;  a  circumstance  which  attends  the  falls  of  Cbeni 
seco,  as  well  as  those  of  Niagara.  A  singular  appearance  is  obsenred  i 
these  falls,  which'  has  never  perhaps  been  noticed  by  any  writer.  Immi 
diately  below  the  great  pitch,  a  commixture  of  foam  and  water  is  pnffc 
up  in  spherical  figures,  about  the  size  of  a  common  hay^sock.  -  They  bur 
at  the  top,  and  dbcharge  a  column  of  spray  to  a  prodigious  height ;  the 
then  subside,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  exhibit  the  same  appeal 
aace.  These  spherical  forms  are  most  conspicuous  about  mid-way  betwee 
the  west  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  island  which  divides  the  fialls,  and  whei 
the  largest  column  of  water  descends.  This  appearance  is  produced  b 
the  ascension  of  the  ur,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  column  of  fallin 
water  in  great  quantities  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  river  at  the  fiills  i 
about  743  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  150  feet  in  heigb 
In  the  last  half  mile,  immediately  above  the  £b11s,  the  descent  of  the  m 
ter  is  58  feet ;  but  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  business,  prevent 
ed  me  from  attempting  to  level  the  rapids  in  the  chasm'  below ;  thovgl 
from  conjecture,  I  concluded  that  the  waters  must  descend  at  least  6; 
feet ;  and  from  these  results  it  appears,  that  the  water  falls  about  273  fee 
in  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  and  a  half." 

Lake  Ontario.^  The  strait  of  Niagara  falls  into  the  Lake  Ontarii 
which  is  the  last  of  this  great  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  it 
greatest  length  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  which  direotion  it  measure 
160  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles.  It  lies  between  4^ 
and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  76*  and  79**  W.  long.  Its  islands  are  19  in  nnmbei 
and  it  receives  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Oewego^  which  enter 
it  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  N.E.  it  discharges  itself  by  the  St  Lawrence 
**  A  very  few  years  ago,"  says  a  lively  writer, ''  and  this  inland  sheet  c 
water  was  still  the  '  wild  Ontario,*  whose  waves  were  unbroken,  savi 
by  the  light  Indian  canoe,  and  on  whose  desert  shores  the  stillness  o 
the  primeval  forest  was  disturbed  only  by  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  thi 
more  savage  cries  of  the  native  hunter  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  sigb 
of  ships  of  war,  and  steam-packets  conveying  crowds  of  passengers  acrosi 
the  lake,  now  puts  to  flight  all  these  poetical  images,  and  diverts  tht 
thoughts  to  very  different  speculations.  Even  the  g^reat  cataract  of  Ni 
agara,  which  so  lately  could  not  be  reached  but  by  a  long  and  toil 
some  journey  through  the  pathless  forest,  loses  somewhat  of  its  snblim 
ity  in  the  eyes  of  die  traveller  who  has  been  carried  to  its  very  brinl 
in  a  mail*coach." 

FalU  of  iUbn/morenct.]  The  Montmorenci  river,  near  the  junction 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  5  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  forms  a  perpendicolar  ca- 
taract  of  about  220  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet.— The 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  also  occur  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  former  river  is  here  about  240  yards  in  breadth,  and 
precipitates  itself  over  a  red  clay-^late  rock  of  100  perpendicular  feet.^ 
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Tbe  fiJk  of  Skawinnegatnme  occur  in  the  ri^er  St  Maurice.  The  toirent 
niahet  down  about  100  feet  into  a  dark  sombre  rock.  Its  total  width  is 
perhaps  60  yards. 

Mouniains.']  Immense  branches  of  the  Rocky  roonntains  stretch  into 
the  Canadian  provinces  from  tbe  west.  They  completely  encircle  lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Soperior,  and  separate  the  watei-s  that  foil  into  them  north- 
ward and  sonthward,  advance  along  the  course  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
agun  divide  the  tributary  streams  of  that  river  from  those  which  fall  into 
Hudscm's  bay.  They  are  characterized  by  all  the  boldness  and  mgged- 
ness  of  what  may  be  called  their  parent-stemi  and  are  interspersed  with 
the  same  variety  of  lofty  plains,  immense  woods,  and  waters  of  every 
shape  and  name. 

CiuRo/e.]  The  ur  of  Canada  is  very  cold,  if  compared  with  its  dis- 
tance from  the  eqna$or.  Its  situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole 
than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  its  winters  are  much  longer  and  more  se- 
vere than  any  thing  known  in  this  country.  Tbe  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, however,  has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  a  meteorological  table,  that  the  medium  cold  of  its 
winter  has  lost  8  degrees  of  its  former  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec*  Tbe  St  Lawrence  also  is  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled*  Weld  assures  us  that  almost  every 
pert  of  the  upper  province  is  unhealthy.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Uke 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness  varies  in 
di&rent  situations  and  seasons.  The  western  extremity,  which  has  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  healthy  than  the  more  eastern 
districts  lying  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.  They  know  little, 
in  Canada,  of  what  may  be  properly  called  spring :  summer  immediately 
succeeds  the  winter  with  a  quick  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  mid- 
summer the  heats  are  little  less  intense  than  the  cold  in  winter.  The  win- 
ter, however,  although  very  severe,  is  not  without  its  enjoyments.  The 
Canadians  always  take  advantage  of  tliis  season  to  visit  their  friends  who 
live  at  a  distance.  By  means  of  curiolesy  or  sledges,  they  transport  them- 
selves over  the  snow  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  appears  almost  incredible :  for,  with  the  same  horse,  they 
will  go  80  miles  a  day,  so  light  is  the  draught  of  these  vehicles,  and  so 
favourable  is  the  snow  to  the  feet  of  the  horse. 

SoU  and  Cultivation^]  The  northern  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are  too 
barren  to  be  cultivated  with  any  success,  and,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  the  crops  of  grain  seldom  exceed  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
Kttlements  of  this  province  are  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  soil  of  which  gradually  improves  as  you  ascend  the  river,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  in  latitude  45°  SO',  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
tolerably  productive.  There  are  also  some  good  orchards  in  this  part  of 
tbe  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  generally  send  their  produce  to 
Quebec,  where  fruit-trees  are  extremely  rare.  The  wheat  is  sown  early 
in  May,  and  is  generally  ripe  by  the  end  of  August.  Small  quantities  of 
msize  are  also  planted,  and  a  little  tobacco.  The  grass  land  is  good,  even 
81  low  as  Quebec  Good  arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  for  £5 
per  acre ;  indifferent  land,  for  4  or  5  dollars  ;  wood  land  for  2  dollars ; 
but  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be  purchased,  at  the  sheriff's  sales,  for 
leas  than  sixpence  an  acre.  From  Montreal,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
all  through  Upper  Canada,  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  Montreal, 
as  Montreal  surpasses  Quebec     The  climate,  too,  is  much  more  mild 
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iraiiiber  of  peraooB  may  walk  in  perfect  safety  a  conriderable  distance  \h 
tween  the  precipice  and  the  descending^  torrent ;  where  conversation  is  m 
much  intermpted  by  the  noise,  which  is  not  so  great  here  as  at  some  dt 
tance.  A  raponr  or  spray,  of  considerable  density,  resembling  a  cloiu 
continually  ascends,  in  which  a  rainbow  is  always  seen  when  the  m 
shines,  and  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  faTonrable.  In  the  winter  tfa 
spray  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  where  it  is  congealed  in  sndi  qnantitie 
'  as  to  divest  them  of  their  smaller  branches,  and  produces  a  most  besntif 
crystalline  appearance  ;  a  circumstance  which  attends  the  falls  of  Cbeii 
seco,  as  well  as  those  of  Niagara.  A  singular  appearance  is  observed  i 
these  falls,  which  has  never  perhaps  been  noticed  by  any  writer.  Imm 
diately  below  the  great  pitch,  a  commixture  of  foam  and  water  is  pnffi 
up  in  spherical  figures,  about  the  size  of  a  comknon  hay^4X>ck.  They  bar 
at  the  top,  and  discharge  a  column  of  spray  to  a  prodigious  height ;  th< 
then  subside,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  exhibit  the  same  appes 
ance.  These  spherical  forms  are  most  conspicuous  about  mid-waybetwec 
the  west  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  island  which  dirides  the  falls;  and  whei 
the  largest  column  of  water  descends.  This  appearance  is  produced  h 
the  ascension  of  the  ur,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  column  of  falliB 
water  in  great  quantities  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  river  at  the  falls 
about  743  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  150  feet  in  heigfa 
In  the  last  half  mile,  immediately  above  the  fidls,  the  descent  of  the  m 
ter  is  58  feet ;  but  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  business,  preTso 
ed  me  from  attempting  to  level  the  rapids  in  the  chasm'  below ;  thoagi 
from  conjecture,  I  concluded  that  the  waters  must  descend  at  least  6 
feet ;  and  from  these  results  it  appears,  that  the  water  falls  about  273  fe< 
in  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  and  a  half." 

Lake  OtUano.2  The  strait  of  Niagara  falls  into  the  Lake  Ontaru 
which  is  the  last  of  this  great  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  it 
greatest  length  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  which  diieotioD  it  measure 
160  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles.  It  lies  between  4S 
and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  76**  and  79"  W.  long.  Its  islands  are  19  in  nnmbei 
and  it  receives  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Oitvego^  which  entei 
it  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  N.E.  it  discharges  itself  by  the  St  Lawreno 
**  A  very  few  years  ago,"  says  a  lively  writer,  '*  and  this  inland  sheet  c 
water  was  still  the  *  wild  Ontario,'  whose  waves  were  unbroken,  sav 
by  the  light  Indian  canoe,  and  on  whose  desert  shores  the  stillness  c 
the  primeval  forest  was  disturbed  only  by  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  th 
more  savage  cries  of  the  native  hunter  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  sigh 
of  ships  of  war,  and  steam-packets  conve3ring  crowds  of  passengers  scros 
the  lake,  now  puts  to  flight  all  these  poetical  images,  and  diverts  th 
thoughts  to  very  different  speculations.  Even  the  great  cataract  of  Ni 
agara,  which  so  lately  could  not  be  reached  but  by  a  long  and  toil 
some  journey  through  the  pathless  forest,  loses  somewhat  of  its  sablim 
ity  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  traveller  who  has  been  carried  to  its  very  brinl 
in  a  mail-coach." 

Falls  of  ilfon/ffioreiict.]  The  Monlmarenci  river,  near  the  junctioi 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  5  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  forms  a  perpendicular  ca 
taract  of  about  220  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet— Th( 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  also  occur  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
LAwrence.  Hie  former  river  is  here  abont  240  yards  in  breadth,  an(i 
precipitates  itself  over  a  red  clay-slate  rock  of  100  perpendicular  feet.— 
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The  ftJlt  of  Skawvmegamme  occur  in  the  river  St  Maurice.  The  torrent 
mshee  down  about  100  feet  into  a  dark  sombre  rock.  Its  total  width  is 
perhaps  60  yards. 

M(Mi$tiauis.2  Immense  branches  of  the  Rocky  mountains  stretch  into 
the  Canadian  provinces  from  the  west.  They  completely  encircle  lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  and  separate  the  waters  that  M\  into  them  north- 
ward and  southward,  advance  along  the  course  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
again  divide  the  tributary  streams  of  that  river  from  those  which  fall  into 
Hudson's  bay.  They  are  characterized  by  all  the  boldness  and  mgged- 
nesB  of  what  may  be  called  their  parent-stem,  and  are  interspersed  with 
the  same  variety  of  lofty  plains,  immense  woods,  and  waters  of  every 
ah^ie  and  name. 

Ctimate,^  The  air  of  Canada  is  very  cold,  if  compared  with  its  dis- 
tance from  the  equator.  Its  situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole 
than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  its  winters  are  much  longer  and  more  se- 
vere than  any  thing  known  in  this  country.  The  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, however,  has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertuned,  by  a  meteorological  table,  that  the  medium  cold  of  its 
winter  has  lost  8  degrees  of  its  former  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qaebec  The  St  Lawrence  also  b  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled.  Weld  assures  us  that  almost  every 
part  of  the  upper  province  is  unhealthy.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness  varies  in 
di&rent  situations  and  seasons.  The  western  extremity,  which  has  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  healthy  than  the  more  eastern 
diatricts  lying  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.  They  know  little, 
in  Canada,  of  what  may  be  properly  called  spring :  summer  immediately 
succeeds  the  winter  with  a  quick  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  mid- 
summer the  heats  are  little  less  intense  than  the  cold  in  winter.  The  win- 
ter, however,  although  very  severe,  is  not  without  its  enjoyments.  The 
Canadians  always  take  advantage  of  this  season  to  visit  tlieir  friends  who 
live  at  a  dutance.  By  means  of  curioiesy  or  sledges,  they  transport  them- 
aelves  over  the  snow  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  appears  almost  incredible :  for,  with  the  same  horse,  they 
will  go  80  miles  a  day,  so  light  is  the  draught  of  these  vehicles,  and  so 
favourable  is  the  snow  to  the  feet  of  the  horse. 

Soil  and  CuUivaiionJ]  The  northern  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are  too 
barren  to  be  cultivated  with  any  success,  and,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  the  crops  of  grain  seldom  exceed  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
settlements  of  this  province  are  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  soil  of  which  gradually  improves  as  you  ascend  the  river,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  in  latitude  45^  SO',  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
tolerably  productive.  There  are  also  some  good  orchards  in  this  part  of 
the  conntty,  the  proprietors  of  which  generally  send  their  produce  to 
Quebec,  where  fruit-trees  are  extremely  rare.  The  wheat  la  sown  early 
in  May,  and  is  generally  ripe  by  the  end  of  August.  Small  quantities  of 
maize  are  also  planted,  and  a  little  tobacco.  The  grass  land  is  good,  even 
as  low  as  Quebec  CU>od  arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  for  £5 
per  acre ;  indifferent  land,  for  4  or  5  dollars ;  wood  land  for  2  dollars ; 
but  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be  purchased,  at  the  sheriff's  sales,  for 
less  than  sixpence  an  acre.  From  Montreal,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
all  through  Upper  Canada,  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  Montreal, 
as  Montreal  surpasses  Quebec.     The  climate,  too,  is  much  more  mild 
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nmdber  of  penona  may  walk  in  perfect  safety  a  connderable  distance  be- 
tween the  precipice  and  the  descending  torrent ;  where  couTersataon  ii  not 
much  interrupted  by  the  noise,  which  is  not  so  great  here  as  at  some  dis- 
tance. A  yaponr  or  spray,  of  considerable  density,  resembling  a  cloud, 
continually  ascends,  in  which  a  runbow  is  always  seen  when  the  sno 
shines,  and  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  faTonrable.  In  the  winter  thii 
spray  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  where  it  is  congealed  in  such  quantities, 
'  as  to  diviest  them  of  their  smaller  branches,  and  produces  a  most  beautifii] 
crystalline  appearance ;  a  circumstance  which  attends  the  fidls  of  Cbene- 
seco,  as  well  as  those  of  Niagara.  A  singular  appearance  is  observed  at 
these  fiJls,  which'  has  never  jperhaps  been  noticed  by  any  writer.  Irnm^ 
diately  below  the  great  pitch,  a  commixture  of  foam  and  water  is  poffac 
up  in  spherical  figures,  about  the  size  of  a  common  hay^^»ck.  They  bnrsi 
at  the  top,  and  discharge  a  column  of  spray  to  a  prodigious  height ;  the) 
then  subside,  and  are  succeeded  by  others,  which  exhibit  the  same  appear< 
ance.  Tbeae  apherical  forms  are  most  conspicuous  about  mid-way  betweei 
the  west  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  island  which  dirides  the  Mis,  and  when 
the  largest  column  of  water  descends.  This  appearance  is  produced  bj 
the  ascension  of  the  air,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  column  of  Min§ 
water  in  great  quantities  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  river  at  the  hlln  u 
about  743  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  150  feet  in  height 
In  the  last  half  mile,  immediately  above  the  foils,  the  descent  of  the  wa- 
ter  is  58  feet ;  but  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  businessy  prevent- 
edme  from  attempting  to  level  the  rapids  in  the  chasm'  below;  thongb, 
from  conjecture,  I  concluded  that  the  waters  must  descend  at  least  65 
feet ;  and  from  these  results  it  appears,  that  the  water  falls  adnnit  273  feet 
in  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  and  a  half." 

Lake  OiUano.2  The  strait  of  Niagara  falls  into  the  Lake  Oniano^ 
which  is  the  last  of  this  great  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  ita 
greatest  length  being  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures 
160  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  600  miles.  It  lies  between  43' 
and  45°  N.  lat.,  and  76*  and  79*  W.  long.  Its  islands  are  19  in  number, 
and  it  receives  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  OewegOy  which  enten 
it  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  N.E.  it  discharges  itself  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
*<  A  very  few  years  ago,"  says  a  lively  writer,  ^  and  this  inland  sheet  of 
water  was  still  the  *  wild  Ontario,'  whose  waves  were  unbroken,  sare 
by  the  light  Indian  canoe,  and  on  whose  desert  shores  the  stilhiess  ol 
the  primeval  forest  was  disturbed  only  by  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  the 
more  savage  cries  of  the  native  hunter  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  sight 
of  ships  of  war,  and  steam-packets  conve3ring  crowds  of  passengers  across 
the  lake,  now  puts  to  flight  all  these  poetical  images,  and  diverts  tbe 
thoughts  to  very  different  speculations.  Even  the  great  cataract  of  Ni- 
agara, which  so  lately  could  not  be  reached  but  by  a  long  and  toil- 
some journey  through  the  pathless  forest,  loses  somewhat  of  its  sublim- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  been  carried  to  its  very  brink 
in  a  mail-coach." 

FaUi  of  Montmorend.!^  The  Montmorend  river,  near  the  jnnctian 
with  the  St  Lawrence,  5  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  forms  a  perpendicolar  ca- 
taract of  about  220  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet.— The 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  also  occur  at  its  junction  with  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  former  river  is  here  about  240  yards  in  breadth,  and 
precipitates  itself  over  a  red  day-slate  rock  of  100  perpendicular  feet.-* 
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Tbe  fiilk  of  Skamnnegamme  occur  in  the  riirer  St  Maurice.  The  toirent 
mahet  down  about  100  feet  into  a  dark  sombre  rock.  Its  total  width  is 
perhaps  60  yards. 

Mouniains,"]  Immense  branches  of  the  Rocky  mountains  stretch  into 
the  Canadian  pronnces  from  the  west.  They  completely  encircle  lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Snperior,  and  separate  the  waters  that  fidl  into  them  north- 
ward and  southward,  advance  along  the  course  of  the  St  lAwrence,  and 
again  diride  the  tributary  streams  of  that  river  from  those  which  fail  into 
Hudson's  bay.  They  are  characterized  by  all  the  boldness  and  rugged- 
ness  of  what  may  be  called  their  parent-stem,  and  are  interspersed  with 
tbe  same  variety  of  lofty  plains,  immense  woods,  and  waters  of  every 
shape  and  name. 

CUmale.^  The  air  of  Canada  is  very  cold,  if  compared  with  its  dis- 
tance from  the  equator.  Its  situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole 
than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  yet  its  winters  are  much  longer  and  more  se- 
vere than  any  thing  known  in  this  country.  The  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, however,  has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  ameliorating ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  a  meteorological  table,  that  the  medium  cold  of  its 
•winter  has  lost  8  degrees  of  its  former  severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec  The  St  Lawrence  also  is  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled.  Weld  assures  us  that  almost  every 
part  of  the  upper  province  is  unhealthy.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like 
other  countries  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness  varies  m 
di&rent  situations  and  seasons.  The  western  extremity,  which  has  per- 
manently a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  healthy  than  the  more  eastern 
districts  lying  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.  They  know  little, 
in  Canada,  of  what  may  be  properly  called  spring :  summer  immediately 
succeeds  tbe  winter  with  a  quick  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  mid- 
rammer  the  heats  are  little  less  intense  than  the  cold  in  winter.  The  win- 
ter, however,  although  very  severe,  is  not  without  its  enjoyments.  The 
Canadians  always  take  advantage  of  this  season  to  visit  their  friends  who 
live  at  a  distance.  By  means  of  curioUsy  or  sledges,  they  transport  them- 
sdves  over  the  snow  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  appears  almost  incredible :  for,  with  the  same  horse,  they 
will  go  80  miles  a  day,  so  light  is  the  draught  of  these  vehicles,  and  so 
fsFouiable  is  the  snow  to  the  feet  of  the  horse. 

Soil  and  CuUiwUion,^  The  northern  parts  of  Lower  Canada  are  too 
barren  to  be  cultivated  with  any  success,  and,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quebec,  the  crops  of  grain  seldom  exceed  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
settlements  of  thb  province  are  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, the  soil  of  which  gradually  improves  as  you  ascend  the  river,  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  in  latitude  45°  SC,  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
tolerably  productive.  There  are  also  some  good  orchards  in  this  part  of 
tbe  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  generally  send  their  produce  to 
Quebec,  where  fruit-trees  are  extremely  rare.  The  wheat  is  sown  early 
in  May,  and  is  generally  ripe  by  the  end  of  August.  Small  quantities  of 
maize  are  also  planted,  and  a  little  tobacco.  The  grass  land  is  good,  even 
as  low  aa  Quebec  Good  arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  for  £5 
per  acre ;  indifferent  land,  for  4  or  5  dollars  ;  wood  land  for  2  dollars ; 
bat  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be  purchased,  at  the  sheriff*s  sales,  for 
less  than  sixpence  an  acre.  From  Montreal,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
all  through  Upper  Canada,  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  Montreal, 
as  Montreal  surpasses  Quebec     The  climate,  too,  is  much  more  mild 
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tlementSy  is  utn^ed  betimeii  the  same  fmralleh  with  Great  Britain ;  tome 
resemblance  might  be  expected  to  exist,  therefore*  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  while,  in  this  country,  our  win- 
ters are  generally  moderate,  those  in  New  Britain  are  very  intense.    The 
severity  of  the  cold  may  be  known  by  the  effects  produced  by  it :  wine  ii 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  and  brandy  is  coagulated  into  a  species  of  thii^ 
oil, — the  breath  is  condensed  as  it  leaves  the  mouth,  and,  when  in  bed, 
forms  on  the  blankets  a  kind  of  hoar-frost.     Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  en- 
joys a  more  temperate  atmosphere  than  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
£urope  in  the  same  latitude ;  but,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Rnnis, 
though  much  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  there  is  seldom  felt  a  de- 
gree of  cold  equal  to  that  common  in  New  Britain.     It  has  also  been 
asserted  that,  in  New  Britain,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  experienced  in 
other  regions,  the  cold  is  more  intense  on  the  sea-coasts  than  in  the  inland 
parts.     To  account  in  some  degree  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  veqr 
little  of  the  coast  of  this  country  is  bounded  by  the  ocean :  the  chief  parti 
of  the  sea  upon  which  it  borders  are  Daris's  straits,  Hudson's  strait  and 
bay,  and  James's  bay.     Now,  these  bodies  of  water,  though  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  are  not  sufficiently  laige  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
wind  proceeding  from  the  frozen  region  in  the  north-west :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  coviered  with  ice  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  thus,  instead  of  mitigating  the  cold,  they  add  considera- 
bly to  its  force.     It  has  farther  been  observed,  that  the  inland  country  in 
New  Britain  is  elevated  and  dry,  unacquainted  with  fogs,  and  accordingly 
healthy, — while  the  coasts  are  low,  marshy,  exposed  to  frequent  fogs  and 
moist  weather,  and  consequently  highly  noxious  to  the  human  frame.  The 
former  is  abundantly  fertile  in  spontaneous  productions,  and,  by  being  col- 
tivated,  becomes  a  very  agreeable  country  ;  the  latter  is  dreary  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  scarce  affords  either  food  or  shelter  to  those  wild  beaste  by 
which   it    is   frequented.     In   winter,  the   aurora  borealis   is    rery  fre- 
quent ;  it  is  sometimes  of  the  pale  yellow  colour  which  with  us  it  ge- 
nerally exhibits,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue,  black,  or  flame  colour,  with 
cprruscations  extremely  vivid.     The  sun  is  frequently  surrounded  with 
a  halo  or  circle,  and  mock  suns  are  often  seen.     In  the  northern  parts 
the  land  is  barren  and  comfortless :  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  mors 
fertile,  and  offers  sufficient  encouragement  to  him  who  would   bestow 
the  proper    cultivation.     On  the  coasts,   the  country   chiefly  produces 
pines,  birch,  larches,  and  willows,  but  the  trees  are  stunted  and  knotty. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  same  kinds  of  trees  are  more  abundant,  and 
of  great  size.     At  York  Fort,  and  Churchill  settlement,  the  climate  and 
soil  is  such,  as  to  bring  to  perfection  almost  every  species  of  European 
grain  and  garden  vegetables. 

Prodtictions.2  With  regard  to  vegetable  productions,  it  is  believed  that, 
in  many  places  round  Hudson's  bay,  this  country  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
perfection  most  kinds  of  grain.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  fertility,  the  productions  are  said  to  be 
more  various  than  those  of  Canada.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Some  parts  abound  in  excellent 
coal,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  should  the  country  ever  come  to  be 
more  closely  inhabited. 

Animab^2  ^^  ^^^  Britain  are  found  deer  of  various  species,  elks,  stags, 
bears,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  heaven,  lynxes,  ottera,  wild  cats,  squinel^ 
hares,  and  eroiiues.     It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  not  only 
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here,  bat  in  every  cold  conntiy,  the  greater  part  of  animals,  during  winter; 
acquire  a  kind  of  hair  or  down,  much  longer,  thicker,  softer,  and  conse- 
quently much  warmer  than  their  summer-dress ;  during  the  latter  seaso& 
they  are,  as  in  other  countries,  of  different  colours ;  but  during  the  former 
they  assume  the  colour  of  snow.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous. 
Many  which,  during  summer,  abound  in  this  country,  abandon  it  in  winter, 
proceeding  then  southwards  to  more  temperate  climates.  Of  those  that 
remain,  several,  like  the  quadrupeds,  assume,  during  winter,  the  white 
dress,  which  in  that  season  is  here  most  universal.  .  Game  abounds  so 
much,  that  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  10,000  geese  to  be  killed  during  a 
wmter  at  the  fiu:torie8.  The  seas  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  particularly 
whales,  morses,  seals,  cod  and  white  fish,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  made  the  source  of  more  wealth,  and  become  of 
infinitely  greater  utility  to  mankind  than  the  furs  which  form  almost  the 
only  trade  in  this  part  of  the  British  colonies. 

Inhabitants.'^  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
conn  try  may  be  generally  divided  into  the  Southern  Indians,  the  Northern 
Indians,  and  the  Esquimaux. — The  Southern  Indians  inhabit  the  country 
situated  between  the  S.  coast  of  Hudson's  bay  and  the  territories  of  Canada, 
and  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  lying  to  the  S.  of  Churchhill 
river,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  lake  of  Athabasca.  For  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  tribes,  and  the  other  principal  North  American  tribes, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  chapter.  The  chief  of  these  tribes  are 
the  Ne-heth-a-wa,  the  Assinne-poetuc,  the  FalL  the  Sussee^  the  Paegan, 
and  the  Blood  Indians. 

Northern  Indians."}  The  Northern  Indians  inhabit  that  large  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  59th  and  68th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  which 
extends  upwards  of  500  miles  from  £.  to  W.  Their  country  is  bounded 
by  Churchhill  river  on  the  S.,  by  the  country  of  the  Athabasca  Indians  on 
the  W.,  and  by  Hudson's  bay  on  the  £.  The  Northern  Indians  subsist 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  by  no  means  skilful  in  these  operations. 
In  summer  they  eat  berries  of  the  whortle  and  other  species,  and  occasion* 
ally  feed  on  a  kind  of  unctuous  clay.  They  are  quiet  and  patient,  very 
limited  in  their  ideas  and  powers  of  understanding,  and  so  indolent,  tliat 
numbers  of  them  perish  every  year  from  famine.  Suicide  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  them.  Their  women  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  delicate 
shape ;  they  are  rather  the  slaves  than  the  companions  of  the  men.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  them  carrying  a  burden  of  eight  or  ten  stone 
weight,  or  dragging  a  mucli  greater  weight  in  a  sledge.  They  have  also 
to  dress  the  deer-skins,  cook  the  victuals,  make  the  clothing,  pitch  the 
teats,  carry  home  the  fish  and  game  when  killed,  and  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  drying  and  preserving  them  for  use.  A  plurality  of  wives  is 
cuBtomary,  every  man  taking  as  many  as  he  chooses,  or  can  maintain ;  six 
or  eight  are  sometimes  seen  in  one  family,  and  they  are  kept  or  put  away 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  husband.  The  Northern  Indians,  from  scarcity  of 
ftiel,  are  often  obliged  to  eat  their  food  raw ;  indeed  thev  sometimes  do 
this  from  choice,  especially  when  the  meal  is  of  fish. 

Esquimaux.il  The  Indian  tribes  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  North  America  as  far  N.  as  the  parallel  68.  Here  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Esquimaux,  a  race  entirely  dissimilar  in  manners  and  character. 
This  name,  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  Indians,  signifies  '  eaters  of 
nw  fiesh.'  Their  colour  is  not  that  of  copper,  but  the  tawny  brown  which 
distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  £urope ;  they 
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tlements,  is  titiiated  between  the  same  parallels  with  Grreat  Britain ;  some 
resemblance  might  be  expected  to  exist,  therefore,  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  two  countries ;  bnt  while,  in  this  country,  our  win- 
ters are  generally  moderate,  those  in  New  Britain  are  very  intense.    The 
severity  of  the  cold  may  be  known  by  the  effects  produced  by  it :  wine  is 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  and  brandy  is  coagulated  into  a  species  of  ihitk 
oil, — the  breath  is  condensed  as  it  leaves  the  month,  and,  when  in  bed, 
forms  on  the  blankets  a  kind  of  hoar-frost.     Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  en- 
joys a  more  temperate  atmosphere  than  the  neighboaring  crootinent  of 
Europe  in  the  same  latitude ;  but,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Rnssis, 
though  much  farther  removed  from  the  equator,  there  is  seldom  felt  a  de- 
gree of  cold  equal  to  that  common  in  New  Britain.     It  has  also  been 
asserted  that,  in  New  Britain,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  experienced  in 
other  regions,  the  cold  is  more  intense  on  the  sea-coasts  than  in  the  inland 
parts.     To  account  in  some  degree  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  very 
little  of  the  coast  of  this  country  is  bounded  by  Uie  ocean :  the  chief  pans 
of  the  sea  upon  which  it  borders  are  Davis's  straits,  Hudson's  strait  and 
hay,  and  James's  bay.     Now,  these  bodies  of  water,  though  of  considers- 
hle  magnitude,  are  not  sufficiently  lai^  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
wind  proceeding  from  the  frozen  region  in  the  north-west  t  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  coviered  with  ice  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  thus,  instead  of  mitigating  the  cold,  they  add  considers- 
bly  to  its  force.     It  has  farther  been  observed,  that  the  inland  country  in 
New  Britain  is  elevated  and  dry,  unacquainted  with  fogs,  and  accordingly 
healthy, — while  the  coasts  are  low,  marshy,  exposed  to  freqnent  fogs  and 
moist  weather,  and  consequently  highly  noxious  to  the  human  frame.  The 
former  is  abundantly  fertile  in  spontaneous  productions,  and,  by  being  cul- 
tivated, becomes  a  very  agreeable  country  ;  the  latter  is  dreary  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  scarce  affords  either  food  or  shelter  to  those  wild  beasts  by 
which   it    is   frequented.     In   winter,  the   aurora  borealis   is    very  fre- 
quent ;  it  is  sometimes  of  the  pale  yellow  colour  which  with  us  it  ge- 
nerally exhibits,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue,  black,  or  flame  colour,  with 
cprruscations  extremely  vivid.     The  sun  is  frequently  surrounded  with 
a  halo  or  circle,  and  mock  suns  are  often  seen.     In  the  nortiiem  parts 
the  land  is  barren  and  comfortless:  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  more 
fertile,  and  offers  sufficient  encouragement  to  him  who  would   bestow 
the  proper    cultivation.     On  the  coasts,   the  country   chiefly  produces 
pines,  birch,  larches,  and  willows,  but  the  trees  are  stunted  and  knotty. 
In  the  interior  parts  the  same  kinds  of  trees  are  more  abundant,  and 
of  great  size.     At  York  Fort,  and  Churchill  settlement,  the  climate  and 
soil  is  such,  as  to  bring  to  perfection  almost  every  species  of  European 
grain  and  garden  vegetables. 

Froductions.2  With  regard  to  vegetable  productions,  it  is  believed  that, 
in  many  places  round  Hudson's  bay,  this  country  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
perfection  most  kinds  of  grain.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  fertility,  the  productions  are  said  to  be 
more  various  than  those  of  Canada.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Some  pans  abound  in  excellent 
coal,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  should  the  country  ever  come  to  be 
more  closely  inhabited. 

Animals*"}  In  New  Britain  are  found  deer  of  various  species,  elks,  stags, 
bears,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  lynxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  squirrels, 
hares,  and  ermines.    It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  not  only 
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here,  bot  in  eveiy  cold  countiy,  the  greater  part  of  animalfi,  daring  winter; 
acquire  a  kind  of  hair  or  down,  much  longer,  thicker,  softer,  and  conse- 
quently much  wanner  than  their  summer-dress ;  daring  the  latter  seaso& 
they  are»  as  in  other  countries,  of  different  colours ;  but  during  the  former 
they  assume  the  colour  of  snow.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous. 
Many  which,  during  summer,  abound  in  this  country,  abandon  it  in  winter, 
proceeding  then  southwards  to  more  temperate  climates.  Of  those  that 
remain,  several,  like  the  quadrupeds,  assume,  during  winter,  the  white 
dress,  which  in  that  season  is  here  most  universal.  .  Game  abounds  so 
much,  that  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  10,000  geese  to  be  killed  during  a 
winter  at  the  factories.  The  seas  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  particularly 
whales,  morses,  seals,  cod  and  white  fish,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  made  the  source  of  more  wealth,  and  become  of 
infinitely  greater  utility  to  mankind  than  the  furs  which  form  almost  the 
only  trade  in  this  part  of  the  British  colonies. 

InhabiiantsJ}  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
country  may  be  generally  divided  into  the  Southern  Indians^  the  Northern 
Indiansy  and  the  Esquimaux. — The  Southern  Indians  inhabit  the  country 
situated  between  the  S.  coast  of  Hudson's  bay  and  the  territories  of  Canada, 
and  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  lying  to  the  S.  of  Churchhill 
river,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  lake  of  Athabasca.  For  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  tribes,  and  the  other  principal  North  American  tribes, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  chapter.  The  chief  of  these  tribes  are 
the  Ne-heth-a-wa,  the  Assinne-poetuCf  the  FalL  the  Sussee,  the  Paegan^ 
and  the  Blood  Indians, 

Northern  Indians.^  ^^  Northern  Indians  inhabit  that  large  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  59th  and  68th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  which 
extends  upwards  of  500  miles  from  £•  to  W.  Their  country  is  bounded 
by  Churchhill  river  on  the  S.,  by  the  country  of  the  Athabasca  Indians  on 
the  W.,  and  by  Hudson's  bay  on  the  £.  The  Northern  Indians  subsist 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  by  no  means  skilful  in  these  operations. 
In  summer  they  eat  berries  of  the  whortle  and  other  species,  and  occasion- 
ally  feed  on  a  kind  of  unctuous  clay.  They  are  quiet  and  patient,  very 
limited  in  their  ideas  and  powers  of  understanding,  and  so  indolent,  that 
numbers  of  them  perish  every  year  from  famine.  Suicide  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  them.  Their  women  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  delicate 
shape ;  they  are  rather  the  slaves  than  the  companions  of  the  men.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  them  carrying  a  burden  of  eight  or  ten  stone 
weight,  or  dragging  a  much  greater  weight  in  a  sledge.  They  have  also 
to  dress  the  deer-skins,  cook  the  victuals,  make  the  clothing,  pitch  the 
teats,  carry  home  the  fish  and  game  when  killed,  and  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  drying  and  preserving  them  for  use.  A  plurality  of  wives  is 
customary,  every  man  taking  as  many  as  he  chooses,  or  can  maintain ;  six 
or  eight  are  sometimes  seen  in  one  family,  and  they  are  kept  or  put  away 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  husband.  The  Northern  Indians,  from  scarcity  of 
fiiel,  are  often  obliged  to  eat  their  food  raw ;  indeed  they  sometimes  do 
this  from  choice,  especially  when  the  meal  is  of  fish. 

EsquinutuxJl  The  Indian  tribes  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  North  America  as  far  N.  as  the  parallel  68.  Here  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  Esquimaux^  a  race  entirely  dissimilar  in  manners  and  character. 
This  name,  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  Indians,  signifies  '  eaters  of 
nw  flesh.'  Their  colour  is  not  that  of  copper,  but  the  tawny  brown  which 
<Hfltinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  nprthem  parts  of  £urope ;  they 
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ward's  island  on  the  N. ;  the  gat  of  Caiueaii,  which  divides  it  from  Cape 
Breton  on  the  N.E. ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  and  the  hay 
of  Fund^  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  W.  It  lies  within  the  43d  ftnd  46tk 
parallels  of  northern  latitude ;  and  between  the  6l8t  and  67th  degieea  of 
Western  longitude.  It  is  about  800  miles  in  length,  but  of  unequal  width. 
Its  superficies  is  estimated  at  15,617  square  miles,  or  9,994,880  acres. 

Civil Divuions,']  The  civil  departments  of  the  province  oonsiet  of  divi- 
aions  and  counties.  Of  the  former  there  are  five :  viz.  the  Easicm^  Mid' 
die.  Western^  Halifax,  and  Cape  Breton  divisions.  There  are  tea  coaa- 
ties,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  districts  and  townships. 

Historical  Notice.^     In  the  beginning  of  May,  1497,  John  Cabot  and 
his  son  Sebastian,  supposing  that  a  shorter  route  to  India  mig^ht  be  found 
in  the  north-west,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  a  westwardly  direction.      On  the 
tiioming  of  the  24th  of  June,  these  intrepid  and  skilful  mariners  irere  cor* 
prised  by  the  sight  of  land.    Being  the  first  they  had  seen  on  their  vojrage, 
they  called  it  Prima  Vista  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  bare  been 
some  part  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  was  the  first 
European  who  visited  Nova  Scotia  with  an  intention  to  colonize.     He 
sailed  from  France  in  1598,  and  landed  a  few  convicts  on  the  isle  of  Sable 
which  is  situated  about  50  leagues  to  the  S.£.  of  Cape  Breton.     In  1603 
we  find  M.  De  Monts  appointed  governor-general  of  all  the  country  from 
the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  that  is,  from  Viiginia 
almost  to  the  head  of  Hudson's  bay,  by  Henry  IV.     In  the  commiasion 
of  De  Monts  the  whole  of  the  country  now  called  Nova  Scotia*  New 
Brunswick,  and  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  was  called  Cadie,     The  aarae 
territory  seems  to  have  successively  borne  the  appellations  of  Acadia^ 
JJAcadie^  and  Arcadia,     De  Monts  fouad  the  country  thinly  inhabited 
by  fierce  and  savage  Indians.     The  colony  planted  by  this  intrepid  and 
enlightened  Frenchman  was  poorly  supported  by  the  mother  country ;  and 
in  1621  James  I.  of  England  gratified  his  secretary.  Sir  William  Alexander, 
with  a  grant  of  the  extensive  tract  of  country  lying,  on  the  £.  side  of  a  line 
drawn  in  a  northern  direction  from  the  river  St  Croix  to  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.     This  country  was  named  in  the  patent  Nova  Scolia,  which 
eircumstance  gave  rise  to  a  tedious  discussion  whether  Nova  Scotia  and 
Acadia   were  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  country;  or  indicated 
two   distinct  provinces.      Charles   I.  confirmed  his   father's  grant    by 
patent,  date  12th  July,  1624,  and  also  founded  the  order  of  Knights 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia;^  but  in  16S2  he  resigned  to  Louis  XIII.  of 

'  The  following  puticuliirs  regarding  this  order,  are  copied  verlwtim  from  a  perio- 
dical publication,  dated  December,  1775  :— "  The  order  of  baronets  in  IScotland  was 
projected  by  king  James  the  1.,  for  tlie  plantation  and  coltiiration  of  the  prorinee  of 
Nora  Scotia,  in  America,  the  first  settlement  made  by  the  Scots  beyond  the  Atlantic^ 
Hfo  son,  l^ing  Charles  the  I.,  executed  his  royal  father^s  plan,  and  insiituted  this  order 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  first  person  dienified  with  this  title  was 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstone,  a  younger  son  of  the  can  of  Sutherland,  the  bead 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  in  Scotland,  whose  patent  bean  date 
the  88th  of  May,  1085.  Manv  other  gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable  families  were 
soon  after  admitted,  whose  titles  by  their  patents,  till  the  restoration,  were  uniformly 
descendible  heendibus  mtuculii  qwbuscunque*  £a^  patait,  till  Nova  Scotia  was  given 
up  to  the  French,  conveyed  a  grant  of  16,000  acres  of  land  in  the  province  to  the  patent 
tee,  bis  heirs,  and  assignees.  Several  very  honourable  elauses  are  inserted  in  many  of 
these  old  patents.  It  nas  been  said,  that  this  dignity  was  to  be  obtained  by  purchase, 
lliis  was  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  patents  contain  an  express  exemption  from  the 
payment,  without  fee  or  reward  whatever,  on  account  of  procuring  tbu  new  cUgnJty, 
and  some  flrom  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  fees  of  the  seals,  and  of  extending  toe 
patents.  By  the  rules  of  the  institution,  king  Charles  was  pleased  to  gnmt,  for  bim- 
•elf  and  bis  sueoessors,  a  right  to  the  eldest  sons  and  heirs  appirent  of  the  banmsti 
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France   the  *  right  which  he  had  claiined  to  New  France,   and   Nova 
Scotia,  alomg  with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  were  immediately  taken  pos- 
seBsion  of  by  the  French  goTernm^nt,  .  B7  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty 
conclnded  between  England  and  France  on  the   11th  of  April,  1713, 
all  Nova  Scotia,  with  its   ancient  hoandaries,  as  also   the  city  of  Port 
Royal,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain;  but  the  English  did  not  display 
the  same  zeal  in  the  ^ttlement  of  the  country  which  they  had  mani- 
fested in  its  conquest :  a  small  garrison,  totally  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose,* was  i»aintained  at  Annapolis — ^as  Port  Royal  was  now  called — 
to  orerawe  the  Acadians.     In  1749,  an  expedition  sailed  from  England, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Comwallis,  who  founded  Halifax,  and 
instituted  three  courts  of  justice  ;  and,  in  1 753,  a  hody  of  German  emi- 
grants founded  Lunenburg.     The  early  history  of  these  and  successive 
settlements  presents  little  else  than  a  constant  succession  of  struggles  with 
the  surrounding  savages ;  but  the  authority  of  the  government  was  gradually 
established,  especially  under  the  ahle  administration  of  governor  Lawrence, 
and  emigration  began  to  flow  towards  the  country  in  a  constant  and  steady 
stream  from  the  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  and  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.     By  the  2d  article  of  a  definitive  treaty,  executed  at  Paris  in 
1762,  France  renounced  all  claim  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  Canada,  cape  Bre- 
ton, and  the  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence ;  and  since  that  period  Nova  Sco- 
tia has  enjoyed  uniform  tranquillity  and  repose.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Sherbrook,  issued  a  proclamation,  recommending  to  the  peo- 
ple under  his  care  to  abstain  entirely  from  hostilities  against  the  Americans, 
whose  territory  borders  upon  theirs.     He  represented  to  them  that  the 
main  events  of  the  war  could  be  little  affected  hy  their  feeble  efforts  in  a 
comer  of  the  world  so  remote  from  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  and 
that  to  make  inroads  into  the  country  of  their  neighbours,  merely  for  the 
sake  of 'plunder  or  revenge,  would  he  wicked  and  inhuman  in  the  extreme. 
By  this  humane  and  conciliatory  proclamation,  he  not  only  gained  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  own  people,  but  excited  also  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  Americans.     During  the  whole  war  not  one  act  of 
hostility  was  committed  on  the  border  of  the  two  rival  countries  by  either 
party. 

Physical  Features,']  The  face  of  this  country  is  agreeably  diversified 
by  hills  and  dales ;  but  though  undnlated  in  surface,  it  cannot  be  described 
as  a  mountainous  region,  for  the  loftiest  hill  does  not  rise  more  than  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ridges  run  N.  and  S.,  branching 
off  into  irregular  and  hilly  land,  which  terminates  sometimes  in  abrupt 
cliffs  on  the  coast,  and  sometimes  sinks  into  gentle  declivities  in  the  in- 

when  wrived  at  the  age  of  9\  yean,  to  dalm  the  honour  of  knighthood  without  fei>a. 
Hia  mi^jeaty  was  so  desiroas  of  adding  every  mark  of  dignity  to  this  his  fevouiite  order, 
that,  four  years  after  its  institution,  he  issued  a  royal  warrant,  granting  them  the 
prlTllege  of  wearing  a  ribbon  and  medal,  which  hut  was  presented  to  each  of  them  by 
the  kinc  himself,  according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All  the  privileges  of  the  order, 
particohrly  this  of  wearing  the  m«>dal,  were  confirmed,  at  the  king's  reijuest,  by  the 
convention  of  estates  in  the  year  1630 ;  and  in  order  to  establish  them  on  the  most 
solid  foundation,  they  were  acain  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
io  the  year  1633.  This  mark  of  distinction  fell  to  the  ground,  with  all  the  other  honours 
of  tins  country,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  long  parliament  and  of  Oliver  CromwelU 
It  continued  in  general,  though  not  total  disuse,  after  the  Restoration.  There  havs 
been  former  meetings  of  the  order  to  revive  the  use  of  it,  one  in  the  year  17S1,  and 
uiother  in  1734.  Them  meetings  proved  Ineffectunl,  because  the  proper  steps  towards 
its  re^ivid  were  not  taken.  But  last  summer,  such  measures  were  concerted  as  hav^ 
eflieetually  answered  the  end  in  view." 
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t^or.  The  acenery,  therefore,  cannot  be  gefairtily  described  tM  inblime; 
bnt  the  nnmerous  and  beautiful  lakes, — ^the  harbonrs  studded  ^th  uluds, 
r«-tfae  profusion  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  streams,  give  the  whole  a  cbeerfol 
and  pleasing  appearance.  The  shores  are  generally  bold  and  rocky,  espe- 
cially aloog  the  soathem  coast.  The  most  remarkable  clifF  on  the  whole 
coast  is  the  summit  of  Aspoiageon,  which  is  about  500  feet  in  perpenifi- 
cnlar  height,  and  is  generally  the  first  object  seen  in  approaclung  Hali&x 
from  Europe  or  the  West  Indies.  ^ 

ClitnateJ^  The  climate  of  this  country  seems,  with  tbe  process  of  cul- 
tivation, to  be  undergoing  amelioration :  the  winter  has  been  dirainisbed 
by  the  prolongation  of  autumn,  and  showers  of  snow  are  neither  so  fre- 
quent nor  heavy  as  heretofore.  Winter,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  found 
**^  lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,"  and  the  spring  is  coneeqnently  late  and 
irregular  in  its  approach.  But  when  vegetation  commenees,  it  is  very 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  alters  the  whole  face  of  nature*  About  the  end 
of  May,  the  fields  afford  sufficient  food  for  cattle.  The  heat  of  summo' 
is  generally  moderate  and  regular ;  it  is  greatest  in  August.  Theantamn 
is  decidedly  the  finest  portion  of  the  year  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  momiiigi 
and  evenings  in  this  season  are  cool,  and  the  sky  generally  clear  sod 
cloudless.  This  season  often  continues,  though  with  occasional  laiiu, 
and  a  progressive  increase  of  cold,  until  January,  there  seldom  being  any 
severe  weather  before  the  20th  of  December.  January  seldom  passes 
over  without  a  remarkable  thaw ;  February  is  distinguished  for  the  heaviest 
falls  of  snow.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fidls  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Upon  the  whole  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  u  salubrious.  Hie 
air  of  the  forest,  notwithstanding  the  denedty  of  the  wood,  is  far  from  be* 
ing  noxious ;  while  the  infinite  number  of  streams,  the  aromatic  efflufia 
of  balsamic  trees,  the  invigorating  N.W.  wind,  and  the  varied  surface  of 
the  country,  all  conspire  to  render  residence  here  healthy  and  agreeable. 
The  climate  is  not  remarkable  for  the  generation  of  any  disease  peculiar 
to  itself;  but  in  common  with  other  parts  of  North  America,  it  disposes 
to  acute  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

SoU  and  Agriculture^     In  such  an  extent  of  territory  as  is  contained 
in  Nova  Scotia,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  variety  of  soil.     Hali- 
burton,  estimating  by  a  scale  of  12  parts,  is  of  opinion  that  there  maybe 
3  parts  of  pirime  land^  4  of  good  land,  S  of  inferior,  and  it  incapable  of 
cultivation.     Of  these  the  two  latter  classes  of  soil  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
on  the  southern  shore,  from  Cape  Canseau  to  Cape  Forchee.    The  ami  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  upland,  interval,  and  marsh.     The  quality 
of  every  variety  of  upland  is  known  by  the  species  and  sise  of  the  timber 
it  produces.    Interval  is  a  term  peculiar  to  America,  and  denotes  that 
portion  of  land  which  is  composed  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  lai^e  brooks 
and  rivers.     Martk  in  its  natural  state,  produces  a  strong  coarse  aquatic 
grass ;  but  wlien  enclosed  and  drained  is  exceedingly  fertile.     Wheat  is 
raised  with  some  difficulty  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  subject  to  many  more 
casualties  than  either  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  or  Indian  com.    On 
good  upland,  the  average  crop  of  wheat  is  from  16  to  25  bushels ;  on  in- 
terval and  dyke  it  is  much  more.     The  climate  is  so  congenial  to  oats, 
rye,  and  barley,  that  they  are  raised  without  difficulty.     Oats  yield  here 
on  an  average  25,  rye  16,  and  barley  20  bushels,  pei  acre.     Maiae,  or 
Indian  com,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia; 
a  large  crop  of  beans  may  be  raised  off  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time. 
Potatoes  thrive  well ;  their  average  produce  being  200  bushels  per  acre. 
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RMi^iag  begins  in  Angost,  and  is  finished  in  September.  Ooe  of  the 
(greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  raral  afiairs  in  this  country,  arises  out 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetatioiiy  which  limits  the  time  for  planting  and 
sowing  to  a  very  short  space,  and,  if  any  irregularity  occurs,  not  only  re- 
quires  great  exertion,  but  occasions  these  labours  to  be  very  imperfectly 
perfonned.  Tbe  cattle  are  very  good ;  but  the  most  profitable  and  hardiest 
stock  is  sheep.  These  animals  are  here  exempt  from  many  disorders  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  Britain.  Apfdes  are  extensirely  cultivated; 
and  plambs,  pears,  quinces,  and  cheiries^  are  found  in  all  good  orchards. 

Population.']  In  1749  the  population  of  this  colony  amounted  to 
18,000.  After  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  or  F^nch  settlers,  the 
British  settlers  were  estimated  in  1755,  at  5,000.  Iti  1781,  their  num- 
bers amounted  to  12,000 ;  but  two  years  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 
20,000  loyalists  from  North  America ;  so  that,  in  1784,  the  population 
amounted  to  32,000.  In  1827  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton,  amounted  to  123,848  souls ;  of  whom  28,659  were  re- 
turned as  belonging  to  the  church  of  England ;  37,225  as  Presbyterians ; 
20,401  as  caUiolics;  9,408  as  Methodists;  19,790 as  Independents ;  and 
2,968  Lutherans.  Tbe  majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  natives, 
tbe  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  the  majority  are  Scotch.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Acadians  are  chiefly  located  at  Clare,  Pnbnico,  and  Me- 
nudie.  They  speak  a  very  corrupt  French  patois.  A  remnant  of  the 
Micmac  tribe,  sometimes  called  Indians,  exists  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  there 
are  above  3000  blacks  in  the  province. 

Government,'],  Nova  Scotia  is  governed  by  a  lieutenarU- governor^  who 
also  takes  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  province.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  12  members,  who  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture, their  consent  being  necessary  to  the  enacting  of  laws.  In  their  ca- 
pacity of  legislators  they  sit  as  the  upper  house,  distinct  from  the  gover- 
nor. At  present,  however,  the  governor  has  not  only  the  power  of  nom- 
inating, but  of  suspending  the  members  of  this  council.  The  members  of 
tbe  Souse  of  Jstembfy  are  elected  by  the  freeholders.  Halifex  chooses 
4  county  and  2  town-members ;  all  tbe  other  counties  send  2  each ; 
and  each  town  one  representative.  The  qualification  for  a  vote  or 
representation  are  either  a  yeariy  income  of  40«.  cleared  from  real 
estate,  or  a  title  in  fee-simple  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  the  possession 
of  100  acres  of  land.— The  governor  is  chancellor  in  o6ice,  and  he 
snd  his  coimcil  constitute  a  court  of  error.  The  supreme  court  is  com- 
posed of  a  chief-justice,  3  assistant-justices,  and  a  circuit  associate.  There 
are  courts  of  common  pleas  in  each  county,  and  courts  of  general  sessions. 
Besides,  these  there  are  sheriff  and  justice-of-peace  courts^-*The  revenue 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1829  was  £38,360,  of  which  £20,000  was  expended  in 
making  roads  and  bridges. 

MtHUa.]  The  number  of  enrolled  militia  amounted,  in  1829,  to 
21,897 ;  throughout  the  last  American  war  it  was  in  a  very  effective  state. 
Halifax  Division*]  The  Hali£sx  division  comprises  only  a  part  of  the 
country  of  that  name,  and  contains  4  townships :  viz.  Halifax^  Dartmouth^ 
Preston^  and  lAiurence  Tbipn.-— The  harbour  of  HaJiifax  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  America.  A  thousand  vessels  may  ride  in  it  in  safety.  The  town 
ttMlf  was  founded  in  1749,  and  now  contains  about  1,000  houses,  and 
23,000  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  are  Irish.  The  Province  Building, 
¥  it  is  called  is  the  best-built  and  handsomest  edifice  in  North  America 
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Dalhoosie  collage  was  established  here  in  1820 ;  but' has'  not  answered  die 
expectations  of  its  fonnden,^^Darlmouth  was  founded  in  1750.  It  ocm* 
pies  the  opposite  side  of  Halifox  harbour,  and  has  a  population  of  abott  960 
souls. 

Eastern  DivUion,'}  The  Eastern  diyision  contains  the  districts  of  CoL 
Chester^  and  PictoUy  and  the  counties  of  Sydney  and  Cumberland^ — The 
town  of  Pictou  was  founded  in  ITf^O ;  in  1827  it  contained  a  populatioo  of 
1,439  souls.  It  has  lately  been  declared  a  free  port  to  facilitate  its  export 
of  coal.  There  is  an  academy  or  college  here  for  the  use  of  all  denomina* 
tions.— The  town  of  Guysborough  in  Sydney  is  finely  situated  in  a  fertile 
tract  of  country,  and  is  likewise  an  excellent  fishing  station.* — Sherbrook, 
on  the  St  Mary  riyer,  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons  burden,  sod 
possesses  many  important  natural  advantages. 

Middle  Division,']  This  division  contains  the  three  connticss  of  Hants, 
Lunenburgt  and  Queen's, — Windsor  in  Hants  on  the  Avon  river,  which  ii 
here  about  1,050  feet  broad,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertiia 
couDtry.  Its  chief  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  gypsum,  which  ex- 
ists in  great  abundance  here,  forming  one  continuous  ridge  through  die 
centre  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  enclosed  by  the  St  Croix  and  Kenetcook 
rivers.  The  King's  college  here  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1802^ — 
Lunenburg,  next  to  Halifax,  is  the  oldest  settlement  formed  by  the  British 
government  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  and  Quebec. — The  town  of  Liverpool  is  built 
on  a  harbour  of  the  same  name,  formerly  known  by  the  French  appellatioa 
of  RosigHol,  It  was  first  settled  in  ^e  year  1760  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts.  It  contains  about  150  houses.  Its  principal  article  of  ex- 
port is  lumber. 

Western  Division,']  This  division  contains  the  two  counties  of  Anna» 
polls  and  Shelhume. — The  town  of  Annapolis  Royal,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  colony,  until  the  establishment  of  Halifax,  was  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  much  of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  connected  with 
it.  Its  trade  has  declined,  but  it  is  still  a  bustling  place. — The  inhabitants 
of  Digby  prosecute  the  fishing  of  mackarel  with  much  success. — iYarmoutk 
is  a  thriving  town.  In  1827  its  population  amounted  to  4,350  aouls.^ — 
Pubnico,  a  French  settlement  in  the  township  of  Argyle,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  in  which  vessels  entering  the  bay  of  Fundy  in  distress  may  find 
shelter  and  supplies.r^Oipe  Sable,  in  this  division,  forms  the  most  aoutheni 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  in  ^^T  27  N.  lat.  and  65"  33  W.  long.— 5A^ 
bume  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1764,  but  is  in  a  dilapidated  state. 

Cape  Breton.]  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  formerly  denominated 
by  its  French  masters  L*Isle  JRoyale,  constitutes  the  most  eastern,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  northeni  county  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  superficis] 
extent  it  is  about  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  province ;  and  it  contains  a  po« 
pulation  of  about  25,000  souls.  The  situation  of  this  island  with  respect 
to  Canada  renders  it  the  key  of  that  province.  Any  naval  power  in  pos* 
session  of  it  will  be  arbiter  of  the  commerce  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  all  the  coasts  bounding  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  100  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  and  its  extreme  widtb, 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  is  about  80.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  southern  or  lower,  much  intersected  with  wa^r, — and  the  northern  or 
mountainous  district.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  coast  measures  275  miles, 
and  is  broken  into  bays  and  harbours  in  the  southern  division,  bat  is  nearly 
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cootinuons,  and  affords  little  shelter  for  shipping,  in  the  northern  parti* 
The  Greai  JBras  eTOr^s  entrance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  facing 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  appears  to  be  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  two  natural  divisions,  and  is  the  only  channel  by  which  the  shipping 
engaged  in  the  timber-trade  can  be  admitted.     Its  average  width  is  about 
one  mile ;  and  its  southern  shore  is  chiefly  settled  by  Scottish  emigrants.. 
The  rivers  flowing  into  this  channel  are  streams  from  60  to  100  feet  wide. 
— ^The  Liiile  Bras  tTOr  is  separated  from  the  Great  by  the  island  of 
Boukurderie  /  a  sunken  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  entrance  of  vessels. 
It  runs  in  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  larger  channel,  and  its  shores 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  old  French  colonists. — Sydney 
is  a.  capacious  and  secure  harbour. — Menadon  is  a  busy  fishing-village.— 
Round  the  southern  point  of  MirS  bay  lies  the  island  of  Scatari^  which  is 
usually  the  first  land  made  by  vessels  from  Europe  to  any  of  the  colonies 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  Fundy. — Cape  Breton  is  die  most  eastern  and  low- 
est part  of  the  coast. — From  Mir6  bay  to  Louisburg  the  shore  is  rocky  and 
precipitous.     The  ancient  French  settlement  of  Lonisburg  has  been  swept 
completely  from  its  site  by  the  hand  of  man,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  reason  for  its  continued  desolation.    The  strait  of  Carueau^^^o  called,  it 
is  said,  from  the  Spanish  gansoy  *  a  goose,'  immense  flocks  of  wild  geese 
having  been  seen  here — ^is  the  thoroughfare  of  all  the  trade  to  and  from  the 
gnlf  of  St  Liuwrence,  and  all  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  southward 
of  Cape  Breton.     It  is  a  noble  channel,  one  mile  wide  and  20  fathoms 
deep,  taking  its  course  north-westerly  from  the  Atlantic,  at  Bear  island 
pomt.    The  Nova  Scotia  is  the  more  elevated,  bnt  the  Cape  Breton  shore 
possesses  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  harbour  situated  about  half  way 
from  either  extremity  of  the  strait.     The  tide  usually  runs  through  this 
channel  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  5  miles  an  hour.     The  whole  coast  is 
agricultural,  and  settled  4  miles  back  into  the  country  by  Scottish  emi* 
grants. — Margueriie  lake  is  a  triangular  sheet  of  water  12  miles  long, 
which  sends  out  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  adjacent  lands  are  chiefly 
possessed  by  descendants  of  the  French  colonists. — Cape  Norths  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  a  promontory  extending  into  the 
ocean  in  a  N.E.  direction  above  4  miles,  and  forming  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  island  and  province. 

CUniate.2  In  general  character,  the  climate  of  this  island  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.  From  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  April  nearly  all  the  business  of  agriculture  is  neces- 
ttrily  suspended.  The  mercury  has  been  known  to  fall  during  winter  to 
the  32d  degree  below  zero ;  and  few  winters  pass  without  a  depression  to 
the  20th  degree.  Nevertheless  a  partial  thaw  takes  place. in  the  sun's  rajrs 
almost  every  day,  and  often  through  the  course  of  a  winter  the  face  of  the 
comitry  is  deluged  for  several  days  with  thaws.  The  heat  during  summer 
has  been  observed  to  reach  96*  in  the  shade ;  but  the  weather  is  called 
^ery  warm  when  the  thermometer  indicates  80".  The  blossoms  of  the  in* 
<ligenons  shrubs  mostly  appear  in  June ;  hay  is  made  in  July  and  August ; 
oats  ripen  in  August ;  and  wheat  in  September.  Apples  and  plums  hang 
on  the  trees  until  the  approach  of  frost  in  the  latter  end  of  October. 

Commerce,'}  Fish  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Cape  Breton ; 
coals  form  the  next  largest  article ;  the  timber-trade  is  yet  in  its  mfancy. 
^  agricultural  exports — ^which  find  a  market  in  Newfoundland— consist 
pnnci^y  of  live  stock,  potatoes,  oats,  butter,  cheese,  and  salted  beef  and 
pork.   The  exports  of  1828  were  valued  at  £79,000  prime  cost|  of  which 
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£&SfiOO  went  to  the  Britiah  Americui  proyinces.  Hie  resonrecs  of  tkii 
island  may  aasilredly  be  oontidered  ae  yet  fcry  partially  derciloped.  The 
fisheries  especially  are  capaUe  of  yaat  angmentatioD  ;  it  la  also  difficaU  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  eoal  mig^  be  wrought  here.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  grants  of  land  200  acres  are  here  allowed  to  eaeh  settler ;  and  then 
yet  remains  abont  500,000  acfes  of  land,  fit  for  coltiTaliony  and  nnoccapieiL 

Isle  of  SabUJ}  The  isle  of  Sable,  the  acene  of  namerona  shipwredo, 
is  above  85  miles  distant  from  Cape  Cansean,  the  neareat  part  of  Nora 
Scotiiu  It  extends  30  miles  in  length ;  but  its  ayerage  breadth  is  only  1^ 
mile.  It  is  apprehended  that  this  i^and  is  decreasing  in  size.  Hie  refter- 
berated  thunder  of  the  sea,  when  it  strikes  this  attenuated  tine  of  sand,  oa 
a  front  of  SO  miles,  is  truly  appalling.  An  estaUishment  haa  been  fonned 
on  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  affording  abelter  to  the.  oem 
of  such  yessels  as  may  be  wrecked  upon  it. 

New  Brunswick.]]  New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  directian,  towanb 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  bay  of  Fundi.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  W. ;  and  terminatea  on  the  S.  at  tbs 
isthmus  which  leads  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  prosperity,  population,  sad 
agriculture  of  this  country,  haye  increased  of  late  yeara.  The  riyer  St 
John  is  nayigable  by  yesseb  of  50  tons  burden,  for  nearly  50  miles ;  and 
merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in  boats  three  timeo  that  distane^ 
The  effects  of  the  tide  are  pereeptible  for  a  yery  considerable  way  up  tht 
riyer.  It  abounds  with  salmon,  sea-woWes,  and  sturgeonsk  Its  banks  sre 
yerdant,  rich,  and  fertilized  by  annual  inundations ;  they  are  coyered  in 
seyeral  places  with  lofty  trees.  An  easy  communication  is  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  with  Quebec,  by  means  of  this  riyer.  Tbs 
exports,  that  consist  of  timber,  fish,  and  lurs,  occupied  in  1810  not  lea 
than  410  ships,  of  87,690  tons.  The  caribou,  the  moose-deer,  the  Mer- 
est, the  bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  haye  been  obseryed  here,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  unknown  in  Noya  Scotia.  Hiere  ara  at  present 
more  than  150,000  colonists  in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick ;  and  the 
indigenous  tribe  of  the  MarechUes  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  100  men. 
JFretUricktawnf  which  is  situated  on  the  riyer  St  John,  is  the  capital  of 
the  proyinoe.  The  city  of  St  Ann  is  nearly  opposite  to  it.  There  tie 
some  other  towns  of  less  consequence,  not  far  from  the  bay  of  Fundi. 


CHAP.  IV.— NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

Nbwfounpland  is  situated  between  45<>  50^  and  5P  SO'  N.  lat.  and  53* 
SO'  and  58^  SO'  W.  long.     It  is  S81  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  287 
in  breadth,  of  a  triangular  form,  and  900  miles  in  circumference.     Tiie 
strait  of  Eielleisle  separates  it  on  the  N.  from  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  on 
the  W.  it  has  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  AtlaDti^r 
ocean.     The  coasts  are  high ;  and  the  shores  bold  and  indented.    Con* 
coming  the  inland  country  Tittle  is  known.     The  inland  mountains  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  pyramidal  appearance ;  and  seem  not  to  lie  in  the  form  of 
ridges.     The  country,  where  it  has  been  examined,  presents  numeiouB 
morasses  and  ponds,  with  a  considerable  number  of  what,  in  America^  v^ 
called  dry  barrens.    Seyeral  streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  bat  tbey 
are  not  nayigable.     It  does  not  appear  that  cultiyation  haa  been  carefolly 
attempted ;  but  the  soil  and  climate  are  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  nsefal 
plants.     Yet,  though  the  soil  of  Newfoundland  appears  to  haye  receire<i 
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from  natvre  bat  few  adrantages,  tbe  sea  round  its  afaores  coBlaiiia  a  trea- 
snie  tha*  ia  inesliaiiatible.  The  ood^hery  here  carried  on  is  the  richest 
in  the  work!,  and  gives  employment  to  many  thousands,  and  food  to  many 
nullions. 

Cad^heryJ]     Tbe  fishery  is  on  the  banks,  at  different  distances  from 
the  iskoid.     The  chief  is  that  called  the  Great  hanky  which,  according  to 
some  acconnts,  lies  between  41*  and  ^21^  N.  lat«,  and  it  is  in  length  300 
miles,  and  in  breadth  75  miles,  but  others  assign  to  it  a  length  of  more 
than  400  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  140.    It  has  from  22  to  50  fathoms 
water.     F€Uae  bank  lies  to  the  £•  of  the  Great  bank.     Vert,  or  Green 
bank,  ia  Sbt  much  inferior  to  the  Gcreat  bank  in  dimensions,  being  240 
miles  long  and  120  wide ;  and  Banquero  is  not  much  less.    Besides  these, 
there  are  many  odber  shods,  abounding  with  fidi,  of  which  ^e  chief  are 
the  bank  of  St  Peter\   Whale  bank,  and  the  shoals  of  Sand  island. 
Cod-fish  abound  in  every  part  of  the  ocean  round  Newfoundland,  but  upon 
the  hanka  and  shoals  they  are,  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  plent^l. 
Tbe  fishery  near  the  shore  commences  mora  early,  and  continues  longer, 
than  that  upon  the  banks,  but  is  not  nearly  ao  productive.     The  shores 
fishery  begins  abont  tbe  20th  of  April ;  the  fishery  upon  the  bank  on  the 
10th  of  May.     The  former  continues  till  the  10th  of  October ;  while  the 
latter  concludes  about  the  end  of  September.    Difierent  baits  are  used  at 
(Afferent  periods  of  die  season.     The  first  is  a  piece  of  pork  or  a  bird. 
Tbe  cod,  w^en  caught,  furnishes  bait  to  continue  the  fishing,  the  shell-fish 
oiled  clame,  which  are  found  in  the  belly  of  the  cod,  being  excellent  for 
that  purpose.    To  the  clam  succeeds  the  lobster ;  and  to  the  lobster,  tbe 
herring  and  kunoe, — which,  in  June,  are  succeeded  by  the  oapelanf  a  fish 
vhich  then  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  coast.     The  capelan  is,  in 
Aagnst,  displaced  by  the  squid  ;  which,  in  the  last  place  again  makes  way 
for  the  herrmg.    The  cod  is  not  taken  with  a  net  but  with  hooks,  and  only 
during  daylight.     An  expert  fisher  will  take  from  150  to  upwards  of  300 
in  %  day.    A  single  fisher  has  in  one  season  cau^t  12,000  fish ;  but  the 
average  number  is  reckoned  to  be  7000.     Pennant  informs  us,  that  the 
laigest  fish  known  to  be  taken,  was  in  length  4  feet  3  inches,  and  weighed 
46  pounds.    A  splitter  who  has  acquired  dexterity,  will,  in  an  hour,  split 
300  quintals  of  -fish ;  but  the  common  quantity  is  200  quintals.     When 
the  fuh  has  been  dried,  and  hiid  in  heaps,  a  heap  20  feet  in  length  by  10 
in  breadth,  is  supposed  to  contain  300  quintals ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to 
lie  two  days,  it  decreases  in  balk  about  one-twelfth.     Tbe  fish  caught  are 
not  all  of  an  equally  good  quality ;  those  caught  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Beuon  are  reckoned  the  best.     The  best  method  of  caring  ia  by  drying 
them,  and  this  way  is  most  generally  practised ;  but,  in  some  casea,  they 
are  salted  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  are  thus  carried  to  market.     Some 
Bhipt,  instead  of  stopping  to  fish,  proceed  directly  to  the  island,  wheore  they 
pnichase  a  caigo  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  catch 
and  cara  a  cargo  for  themselves.     The  former  are  called  sack-ships,  the 
\ii^J£Aing'ships>     The  fish  are  sold  in  every  part  of  the  world,  hut  the 
pnocipal  markets  are  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.     The 
shipping  belonguig  to  this  colony,  employed  in  the  fiidiery,  amounted  in 
1812,  to  495  vessels,  admeasuring  61,543  tons,  navigated  by  4^0  sea- 
men ;  besides  2000  fish-shallops,  measuring  about  20,000 
by  6000  men.    The  eatimated  value  of  ita  exports,  in  *' 
anoonted  to  £705,594. 
Population,  ^rc]    The  population  of  Newfoundhm< 
V.  2  s 
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creased  during  the  late  war.  Tbe  nomber  of  permanent  inhabitaati  in 
1816,  according  to  official  statement,  was  70,000,  principally  Irish.  Hie 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  religiou 
sects.  Religions  instraction  is  conveyed  to  them  by  clergymen  of  the 
chnrch  of  England,  nnmerons  missionaries  from  the  Methodist  society,  a 
Roman  catholic  bishop  and  clergy,  and  by  miniatera  of  the  presbyteriio 
religion.  Besides  the  above,  seveial  thonsand  peraons  winto*  here,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  building  and  repairing  small  vessels,  and  erecting  scaffolds  for 
drying  fish.  The  stationary  inhabitants  are  under  tbe  management  of  two 
lieutenant-governors,  of  whom  one  resides  at  St  John's,  the  other  at  PU> 
centia.  A  governor — who  is  generally  a  sea-<»ffioer  of  high  rank — nils 
and  returns  with  the  annual  fleets.  This  officer  commands  the  sqnadnm 
of  ships  of  war  which  is  yearly  sent  out  to  protect  tbe  fishery.  The  toirn 
of  St  Johns  is  situated  on  the  S.E.,  Placentia  in  the  S.,  and  Bonavufa 
on  the  E.  part  of  the  coast. 

History."}  '^^  voyage  in  which  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  im 
been  already  mentioned.  The  land  was  considered  as  being  of  very  little 
value,  but  tbe  fishery  upon  the  neighbouring  banks  soon  convinoed  tbe 
British  that  the  possession  of  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  The 
French,  too,  knew  the  value  of  the  fishery  as  well  as  the  British,  tml 
many  disputes  arose  concerning  tbe  property  of  Newfoundland.  At  tbe 
peace  of  Utrecht>  the  possession  of  the  island  was  confirmed  to  the  Eng* 
lish,  but  the  French  were  allowed  to  dry  their  nets  upon  the  northeni 
shores.  In  1763,  their  privilege  of  fishing  was  extended  to  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  provided  they  should  never  approach  within  less  than  three 
leagues  of  the  shores  of  British  America.  At  the  same  time  they  obtained 
possession  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  two  small  islands  to  the  N.  of 
Newfoundland ;  but  were  prohibited  from  erecting  fortifications,  and  from 
keeping  upon  them  more  than  50  soldiers.  These  privileges  were  con- 
tinued to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1814. 

Prince  Edward's  Island.^  St  Johns  IsUy  now  called  Prince  Ed- 
ward's island,  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  by  28  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,363,400  acres.  It  abounds  in  timber,  and  was  called  by  the  French  tbe 
storehouse  of  Canada,  because  it  formerly  supplied  that  country  with  grain 
and  cattle.  Its  capital  is  Charlotte's  town,  where  a  lieutenant-governor 
resides.     The  total  population  is  about  6000  souls. 

Antigosti.]]  The  island  of  Anticosti,  called  Assumption  by  Cartier, 
who  discovered  it  in  1534,  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
river.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  20  broad,  but  offers  no  convenient  harboar, 
nor  any  remarkable  object. 

Thb  Bermuda  Islands.]  We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  accooitt 
of  the  Bermuda  Islands  than  in  this  place.  This  group,  situated  half-way 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Antilles,  belongs  to  the  former  govemmenty 
and  serves  as  a  summer-station  for  some  of  the  ships  that  winter  at  Hali- 
lax.  The  archipelago  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  22  broad,  but  there 
IS  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  near  it.  The  size  of  the  lahnds 
varies  considerably ;  the  least  is  not  more  than  200  or  300  paces  long,  the 
largest  is  about  12  miles.  From  a  distance  they  have  the  appearance  of 
sterile  hills,  at  the  bases  of  which  the  ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam> 
Tbe  water  in  these  islands  is  brackish,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  folia 
from  the  clouds ;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  in  order  to  supply  the  inha- 
bitanto,  and  not  nnfreqnently  some  ships  of  war.  The  air  is  comidered 
puro  and  wholesome.     The  cedar-trees  that  grow  in  these  islands  consii- 
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tate  almost  the  sole  riches  of  the  settlers,  whose  principal  trade  is  the 
building  of    lai^  skiffiiy  which  ara  used  in  coasting  between  the  United 
States,  Acadia,  and  the  Antilles.     The  fortune  of  an  indiridual  is  com- 
puted by  the  number  of  his  trees,  each  of  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea 
a  foot.     Some  fertile  plains  are  seen,  but,  in  general,  the  country  is 
moanlainoas,  and  agriculture,  upon  the  whole,  neglected.     The  Ameri- 
cans supply  the  inhabitants  with  most  of  their  grain  and  provisions.     But 
there  are  two  harvests  of  Indian  com  reaped  here  in  the  year ;  one  in 
July,  and  the  other  in  December.     The  inhabitants  likewise  cultivate 
legumes  and  tobacco.     There  are  also  orange-trees,  olives,  laurels,  pear- 
treee,  &c      The  red  wood  is  peculiar  to  these  islands.     Its  coloured  part 
feeds  worms,  which  become  flies,  a  little  larger  than  the  cochineal  bug, 
and  which  are  used  in  place  of  that  valuable  insect.     The  population 
may  be  estimated  at  10,000  souls;  in  this  number  there  are  about  4,900 
black  slayes.     The  most  considerable  of  these  islands — which  are  alto-- 
gether  about  400  in  number — are  St  George,  St  David,   Cooper,  Ire- 
land^ Scmeriety  Long  Island,  Bird  Island,  and  Nonesuch,     The  city. 
of  St  George,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  contains  250  houses. 
Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.     English  laws  are  in 
force^  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  council.-— These 
islands  were  discovered,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in  1557,  by 
Juan  Bermudas ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  known  in  1515  under 
the  double  name  of  Bermuda  and  La  Garca. 


Authorities.^  The  British  Dominions  in  North  America  by  J.  Bou- 
chette,  2  toIs.  4to.  London. — British  America  by  John  Macgregor,  2 
vols.  8to.  Edinburgh. — Talbot's  Five  Yeara  residence  in  Canada,  2  vols. 
Bvo.  London — Howeson's  Sketches,  8vo.  Edinburgh. — Halyburton's 
History  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Prelminary  Remarks.']     Frevkm  to  the  purchsM  of  Loaubiii  by 
llie  gorernment  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  from  NtfioleoD 
Bonaparte,  it  was  a  difficuh  matter  accurately  to  determiiie  the  line  of 
demaroation  between  the  Brittsh  pioasessione  in  North  Americay  and  Uion 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  north-western  qoarter.     Ab  fo  m  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  lake  ef  the  Woods,  in  49<>  ST  N.  lat.  and  9««  31'  W. 
long^  the  bomdary  was  pretty  clearly  defined ;  bnt  beyond  tkaa  linit— 
owmg  to  the  geographical  ignorance  of  both  parties,  at  the  period  at  the 
peace  of  178S«— it  became  a  matter  of  uneertatnty  how,  or  where  to  fii  it 
As  both  parties  believed  the  sonrce  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  ia  the  mse 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  at  least  6  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  W.  of  that  position,  the  line  of 
boundary  was  made  to  mn  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  above  lake,  in 
a  line  due  W.,  till  it  should  strike  the  ahore  supposed  soaroe  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  theace  to  ma  in  a  S»£.  direction  down  the  middle  of  that 
stream,  as  far  as  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude^    But  as  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  found,  by  the  succeasiTe  obsenrations  of  Mr  ThomsoD, 
astronomer  to  the  North-west  company,  and  captain  Pike,  w^o,  in  ISOSt 
by  orders  of  the  American  goyernment,  ascended  the  river  to  its  source,  to 
lie  in  47^  42'  N.  lat.  and  95<>  &  W.  long.,  or  only  37'  W.  and  I'  55^  to  the 
S.  of  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  of  course  arisen  between  the  North-west  company  and  the  Americtn 
government,  respecting  the  boundary.     Messrs  Thomson  and  Mackeo^ 
are  of  opinion  that  the  boundary  should  run  from  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
aboYe  lake  in  a  S.W.  direction,  till  it  touch  the  source  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  bay  compsof 
extends  to  all  the  waters  that  fall  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  therefore  must 
include  the  Moose,  Assiniboin,  and  Red  river,  which  disembogue  tbein- 
selves  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  which  are  again  conveyed  to  Hudson  b 
bay  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Nelson.     If  the  letter  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company's  charter  were  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  both  parties,  it  would 
carry  the  boundary  line  for  a  certain  distance  W.  of  the  source  of  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  S.  as  the  parallel  of  46%  or  more  than  100  geo" 
graphical  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  source  of  that  river ;  comprehending  an 
extensive  tract  of  well-wooded  and  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  Red 
river  and  its  numerous  branches,  with  the  Moose  river  that  rises  within  s 
mile  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.     Mr  Mackenzie  farther 
observes,  that  if  the  boundary,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  aoa)^ 
lakes  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  as  far  as  the  N.W.  extremity 
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of  tlw  hkm  of  the  Woods,  were  lo  follow  the  prindpol  rirera  to  their 
80VGe»  it.ong^t  to  keep  through  Loke  Superior  to  the  river  St  Louis, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent-etream  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
ascend  that  stream  to  its  source,  close  to  which  is  the  source  of  the  waters 
fadling  into  Lake  lUdnyy— -which  is  a  common  route  of  the  Indians  to  ^e 
iske  of  the  Woods.    The  source  of  the  St  Louis  is  but  a  very  short  dia- 
tanoe  from  tbe  source  of  Meadow  rirer,  one  of  the  head-walers  of  the 
Misaisflippiy  and  where  it  is  navigable  for  canoes.    He  is  further  of  opinion, 
that  the  line  of  boundary  should  be  continued  thence  in  a  S.W.  and  then 
in  a  weatem  direction,  till  it  strikes  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
ColumlHa  river,  in  lat.  46^    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  Mr 
Mackenxie'a  opinion  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  not  only  include  all  the 
watm  that  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the  S.  and  the  &W.  as  the  Red, 
Aasiniboiny  and  Saskatchewine  rivers,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  with  its  northern  and  several  of  its  southern  branches,  and  idso 
the  entire  course  of  the  Columbia,  which  would  deprive  the  Americans  of 
all  intercoorse  with  the  W.  coast  of  America,  and  to  which  we  may  be 
very  certain  the  American  govenpaent  would  never  submit.     Besides,  the 
treaty  of  178S  and  that  of  December,  1814,  carry  the  boundary  as  fiur  to 
the  N.W.  as  49'  37'  N.  lat.  and  94'  31'  W.  k>ng.  expressly,  and  at  the 
very  utmost,  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  however  it  may 
include  all  the  waters  that  fall  into  Hudson's  bay,  cannot  with  any  colour 
oi  justice  be  construed  to  comprehend  the  Missouri,  with  its  concomitant 
streams,  as  none  of  these  fall  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
included  in  the  charter.     Some  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Missouri 
extend  as  far  N.  as  50'  and  upwards  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  Missouri  itself 
bends  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  48"  2(y  N.  kt.     The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  if  the  pretensions  of  the  North-west  company  were  to 
be  admitted,  agreeably  to  Mr  Thomson's  idea,  in  making  the  line  of  boun- 
dary run  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  almost  due 
S.  instead  of  due  W.,  till  it  tbuch  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
deprive  them  not  only  of  the  upper  course  of  tbe  Red  river,  but  of  nearly 
two-fifths  of  Louisiana ;  whereas,  if  the  line,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
I7B3,  is  run  due  W.  from  the  lake  of  the  Wo^mIs,  it  will  strike  the  Red 
rirer  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the  Assiaiboin  river,  thence  crossing  that 
river,  and  running  in  a  continuous  line  due  W.  it  will  cross  the  Columbia, 
snd  then  strike  tbe  western  coast,  at  Birch  bay,  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
soond,  in  49'  N.  lat.,  or  nearly  3  degrees  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia.   It  is  surprising  that  the  boundaries  beyond  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  the  Woods,  have  not  been  settled  at  all,  notwithstanding  that 
tbe  country  has  been  explored  as  far  W.  as  the  Pacific,  both  by  British 
snd  Americans.     Ignorance  of  the  interior  of  North  America  can  now  no 
longer  be  pretended  as  an  excuse  for  allowing  Una  boundary  to  remain 
undefined,  and  to  leave  it  solely  to  the  American  government  and  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  to  settle  it  between  themselves.    The  powers  of 
the  commissioners  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1814,  were  limited  entirely  to  adjust  with  precision  what  is  the  middle 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  lakes  and  water  communications,  as 
fsr  as  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  which  they  have  accordingly  done ;  but  be- 
yond this  their  powers  do  not  extend.     Delays  in  settling  the  boundary 
westward,  will,  by  gradually  unfolding  the  value  of  the  country,  only  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  limits,  and  afford  subject  matter  of  future 
uid  serious  disputes  between  both  countries.     The  Americans  are  an  en- 
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terpriBing  and  ambitions  people;  the  tide  of  thdr  population  is  rolliiig 
rapidly  westward;  and  the  territory  in  dispute  may  be  peopled  with 
American  settlers,  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  occapation  ensure  pos- 
session. 

Since  the  United  States  obtained  possession  of  Lonisiana,  the  boon- 
daries  on  that  side  were,  till  1821 — when  they  were  settled  by  a  convention 
between  the  two  powers — matter  of  dispute  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
Americans.  The  former  claimed  all  the  country  south-westward,  as  fiir  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  part  of  Louisiana.  They  alleged  that 
all  that  region  called  by  the  Mexicans  the  province  of  Texas,  anciemtiy 
belonged  to  Louisiana ;  and  therefore  America  ought  to  possew  in  full 
right,  all  Louisiana,  as  it  was  possessed  by  France,  before  its  cession  to 
Spain.  But  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  maps  of  Humboldt  and  Pike, 
will  show  that  the  bay  of  St  Bernard  is  at  least  200  miles  N.  of  the  month 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  and  besides,  the  Mexicans  show  that  the  Spanish 
population  of  Texas  is  of  a  much  older  date,  having  been  brought,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  conquest,  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spais. 
But  by  the  convention  mentioned  above,  the  Americans,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  Floridas,  have  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  trerritory  S.  W.  of 
the  Sabine  river,  which  on  that  side  is  now  the  settled  boundary  of 
Louisiana. 

Boundaries^]  The  United  States  are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  E. ;  by 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada  on  the  N.W.,  N.,  and  N.E. ;  by  the  temtory 
belongmg  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and  the  N.W.  Company,  on  the 
N. ;  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  W. ;  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  S.W. ; 
and  by  the  province  of  Texas,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Spanish  Florida, 
on  the  S.  The  boundaiy  line  between  the  British  possessions  commences 
in  45**  N.  lat.,  and  67"  W.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Crmx,  in 
the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy ;  runs  up  that  stream  to  its  source ;  thence, 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  crossing  the  upper  part  of  St  John's,  till  it  arrives 
at  the  Highlands,  in  48''  N.  lat.,  which  separate  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  St  Lawrence  from  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic ; 
thence,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  along  said  Highlands,  till  it  reaches  the  north- 
western source  of  the  Connecticut;  thence  down  the  middle  of  that 
stream,  till  it  strike  the  45*"  of  N.  lat. ;  thence  due  west  to  the  river  Iro- 
quois, or  Cataraqui  (St  Lawrence) ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  that 
river  into  lake  Ontario ;  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  undl  it  strikes 
the  water  communication  between  it  and  Lake  Erie,  and  through  the 
middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communications  beCween 
it  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water 
communication  between  it  and  Lake  Superior;  thence,  through  Lake 
Superior,  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philippeaut,  till  it  arrives  at  its 
north-western  extremity ;  thence,  through  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  (errone- 
ously denominated  the  Long  Lake,)  portages,  and  other  small  lakes,  till 
it  arrives  at  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  called  by  the  Indians  Minitti,  and  by 
the  French,  its  former  possessors,  Lac  du  Bois ;  thence,  to  its  north-wes- 
tern extremity,  at  Portage  du  Rat,  in  N.  lat.  49"*  S7',  and  94*  31'  W. 
long. ;  thence  the  boundary  turns  S.  to  49**  N.  lat.,  and  thence  due  W.  till 
it  strikes  the  Red  river,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboin,  or 
Stone  river ;  thence,  it  runs  in  a  N. W.  direction,  till  it  reaches  the  high 
level  that  separates  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Saskatchewine,  from  the 
south,  from  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Missouri,  from  the  nortb, 
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ID  kt.  50*,  and  apwards;  theaee^  m  a  S^W.  &«ction»  till  it  amT^s  at  tW 
sources  of  Maria  and  Meificiae  rivcfSy  in  kt.  49*>  aad  long,  i  IS* ;  tbeftc« 
tbe  boimdary  tarns  to  the  80«tb-«iBt»  alon|^  ^  ciest  of  tbe  Rocky  mowa* 
tains,  till  it  strikes  the  Hatte  rifcr  in  42*  N.  lat.  at  its  sonico ;  tlienc«  to 
the  source  of  the  Arkansaw  rimry  down  Aftt  nTer  to  the  100^  \V»  kei|r« ; 
thence  due  S.  to  a  point  on  the  Red  river  in  the  same  meridian ;  and  from 
theDce  to  the  source  of  the  Sabine  in  a  S.E.  direction^  and  down  thai 
stream  to  its  mouth  m  93*  5T  W.  kmg^  and  3*  48"  W.  of  New  IMsaiM 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

BxtenL^  The  greatest  loogitodiDal  extent  of  territory  possessed  hy 
the  United  States,  is  46  degrees  from  £.  to  W. :  namely,  from  £»»l  )\wl» 
in  the  prorince  of  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  St  Croix  river,  to  the  cvstil  of 
die  Rocky  mountains.  Avenging  49  British  miles  for  every  dv|(nM»  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  of  45*,  the  whole  will  form  an  aggregale  of  S^^^U 
British  miles,  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  length  be  taken  from  i^ape  CoiK 
in  42*  N.  lat.,  and  70*  W.  long.,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  wouulaitM 
that  separates  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  ihoso  K\i 
the  Arkansaw,  Platte,  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  in  the  same  latUude»  Hiul 
112*  W.  long.,  the  distance  will  be  2 160. British  miles.  If  \$k^n  t\\m  ihe 
month  of  Albemarle  sound,  in  36*  N.  lat.,  and  76*  W,  long.,  to  the  ortml 
of  the  Sierra  Obscura,  to  the  £.  of  Santa  F6,  in  W.  long.  104'*  HiV,  the 
length  will  amount  to  1436  British  miles.  If  taken  from  the  iiimuh  Ml' 
St  Mary's  rirer,  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States  on  llie  ootwt  uf 
the  Atlantic,  in  30*  45^  N.  lat.,  and  81*  30^  W.  long.,  to  a  point  (Ml  (Im 
Sshine  river  in  the  same  latitude,  and  94*  W.  long.,  the  dlrtfi^i  biigth  will 
be  12^  degrees,  which,  in  the  parallel  of  36^,'  will  giro  745  Hrltlnh  ihUdNi 

'  In  the  estimation  of  the  length  in  the  parallel  of  SO*  W9  hhy»,  ii|»on  Ihii  Miiltiiii'lly 
of  Humboldt,  gone  upon  the  aseumptioa  that  the  dkldinir  ridtffi  on  lUn  luuti  ut  HhiiIH 
¥t,  U  in  104iP  of  W.  long. ;  and  that  the  town  of  Hants  ¥6,  IIm  In  ;Mf  U'  N.  Ut.,  hu4 
104*46'  W.  long.,  or  In  10i«  37,  according  to  Antillon  and  Unu^n,  Dili  llm  lVu(  it, 
that  geographera  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  latitude  or  IiiiimUiiiIs  tif  huiiiH  l''a, 
and  oif  eonaequenoe  also^  as  to  the  Inigitude  of  tbe  great  dividing  rldgM  in.  iiilii  i|itM)'M»r. 
Humboldt  charges  the  American  geograpfeen  with  gross  inai»ura<7  III  (Imir  IuiimIiiiiIiiii, 
espedaUy  in  the  map  of  West  l4>uisiiina,  published  at  I'hIhtdelphIa  In  iHiNi.  wlilnli  vh- 
tends  Louisiana  in  this  quarter  5  degrees  too  fiir  west,  and  pUfiss  ths  e\ty  »t  Hiiiitu  l<0 
in  110^  5f  W.  long. ;  and  Cape  Mendodiio,  oo  the  western  coast  of  Ainsiiuii,  i  ili>||nMi« 
too  far  west,  notwithstanding  the  obserratioos  of  Vancouver  and  ths  H|mnli4i'iU.  If 
die  American  longitude  of  Santa  Vi  were  correct,  it  would  extend  ths  bouiitltti'y  iif 
Louisiana  2B0  Britiah  miles  &rther  W.  than  we  hare  dona,  I'llu  gives  us  lltilu  as- 
nstanoe  in  this  matter,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ascertained  a  single  dsgrss  of  ImiHi- 
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tQde  upon  the  spot.  In  his  description  of  New  Mexico,  indeed,  he  pUcss  Niinia  i'Q 
109^  w.  long.,  hut  whether  from  Jraria  or  London,  bis  text  does  not  Inform  us,  If 
fnnn  Paris,  then  it  will  be  1*  47'  to  the  W.  of  the  position  assigned  by  llumboldl,  and 
3*  SO'  farther  £.  than  in  the  ooap  of  West  Louisiana  mcotlooed  above.    1  f  from  <  i  rs«u« 


wich,  Irs  position  wiObe  i*  ISf  farther  W.  than  that  indicated  bv  Humboldt,  and  1"  /y 
to  tbe  £.  of  its  positiott  aa  stated  in  the  Ancrfcao  map.  On  tne  other  bandi  JIuni* 
boldt  was  neivr  in  New  Mexican  and  his  longitude  and  latitude  at  Maiita  KA  ars  given 
■olely  on  Spanish  authorities;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  aojr  of  these  autborilles  lisd 
been  upon  the  not,  or  verified  their  statements  by  actual  aetronmnlcsl  observations  at 
Santa  Fe  itsd£  He  of  cenae  canftssrs  that  its  loogftoda  aod  huitude  are  still  doubt* 
fal,  and  accordingly  it  staada,  in  Us  list,  among  those  places  whose  geographleal  site  Is 
not  aoenratdy  fixed.  If  we  were  to  baaeard  an  epinleo,  it  would  be  this,  that  the  sub* 
jeet  is  iuTolved  in  Mbawiifj  fsr  pelitkal  f«aseiM ;  and  that  if  the  Ameriaaos  extefid  the 
umgitudeofLo«diiaaa,inthisqMrtv,&d«reestoafidrtathe  W,,  the  Ifpaniards  are 
equally  dcaiivna  of  exteisdiiM;  the  firsntkr  of  New  Mexico  too  <!ur  to  tbe  east  As  iQ 
the  latitude  of  SanteFe,  gesgrapbcn  are  no  Icoa  dia^eed.  It  is  placed  In  ttf*  ICK  by 
Jefiienon,  in  his Botasaa  Virgfua:  by  Playfiur,  in  ^T  aO' ;  by  another  authority,  in 
^W;  by  aiv«ffa,fa3^ftf;  by  Hnmbeldt,  in  9^1^;  bf  Lo^nr,  \n  2tf  W i  Mid 
^1  Pike,  &  his  usol  n«e  aaaaner,  ha  9^.  Ail  these  circumstances  tahea  together, 
eyidcatly  show,  dmt  aAkr  tte  position  of  Santa  F^  mir  tJbe  dir«eti«n  of  the  grriu 
^Tidiog ridge,  nar  the  ■i.eiiin  nanticr  of  l4wiistaiia  in  this qaarter,  ame  well  known, 
in  statug  the  extent  ef  the  United  blates  ftmm  cast  t»  west,  we  have  bean  abliged  Up 
«*Mi'the  paaiiiBii  of  8— ta  Fe^  m  upsa  it  the  extern  of  I  aiilsiana  drp widt.     Wbiie 
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Between  the  month  of  the  Stblne  rifer,  and  the  moit  ewteni  noadi  of 
the  Mississippi,  denominated  the  Bafi»e,  is  900  ^tidi  mileB,  whid  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  United  States'  territory  in  n  longitadinal  directim. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  American  territory  from  N.  to  S.,  it 
Taries  greatly.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  l3ie  tenitory  eKtenda  1300  Bri- 
tish mileB,  from  die  month  of  the  river  St  Croix,  tn  the  N.E^  to  ^bm  oMBtfa 
of  St  Mary's  river  in  the  S.W.  From  the  St  Lawrence  ri^er,  mad  the 
firontiere  of  Lower  Canada,  in  45*^  N.  lat.,  to  the  frontiers  of  Spaniak  FW> 
rida,  in  SI**  N.  lat,  is  14  degrees  of  latitudinal  breadth,  or  970^  BriliA 
miles.  Bnt  this  breadth  is  considerdily  contncted  by  the  doep  bend 
which  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  make  to  the  S.W^  being  gradnallyi 
ed  from  970  to  730  British  miles,  which  is  the  whole  intercepted 
between  the  most  sonthem  point  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  north  booodary  of 
Spanish  Florida.  As  we  ^proach  the  Mississippi,  the  breadth  expands 
from  10^  degrees,  to  17  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the  gnlf  of  Mexieou 
in  29%  to  the  aonthern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  46"  N«  lat.  Bnt  if  a 
line  be  dnwn  from  the  Rat  Portage,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  lake  of  the 
Woods,  in  49"  37'  N.  lat.,  and  94"  31'  W.  long.,  to  the  month  of  the  Ss* 
bine,  in  29"  50^  N.  lat.,  and  94"  W.  long.,  it  will  occupy  a  space  of  ainiasi 
SO  degrees,  or  1,370  British  miles.  As  we  advance  still  iiRrther  weat,  tfas 
breaddi  gradually  contracts,  till  we  arrive  at  the  base  of  the  great  weaiem 
range,  denominaled  the  Rodcy  mountains,  where  it  is  confined  to  the 
apace  of  8  degrees,  or  little  more  than  550  British  miles. 

Superficial  Measure,"]  The  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be 
sidered  as  comprehending  two  great  divisions — ^the  eastern  and  the 
the  MisaisMppi,  through  ita  whob  course,  constituting  the  line  of  eepantioifc 
The  first  division,  up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  second,  constituted  the  whde 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  was  computed  by  Mr  Hutchina  the  oM 
geographer  of  the  Congress^  to  contain  1,000,000  of  British  square  miles, 
or  640,000,000  of  acres  of  land  and  water ;  which  last  he  computed  te 
contain  51,000,000  of  acres,  or  79,698^  square  miles.'  After  deducting 
the  waters,  there  remained  589,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  or  920,20l| 
British  square  miles.  In  this  compntation,  however,  Hutchina  committed 
two  miLterial  erron :  the  first  consisted  in  teking  it  for  granted  that  the 
lakes  of  Canada  were  accurately  delineated  in  existing  maps — ^for  with  all 
the  improvements  of  modern  geography,  and  with  all  the  additional  infor- 
mation lately  furnished,  respecting  the  interior  of  North  America,  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  great  dividing  lakes,  with  the  smaller  ones  to  the  W, 
and  N.  W.,  are  yet  accurately  laid  down  in  maps,  so  as  to  authorise  us  to 
calculate  precisely  the  quantity  of  square  miles  and  acres,  belonging  to 
each,  or  all  of  them,  all  our  infonnation  respecting  the  latter,  being  derived 
solely  from  the  reports  and  excursions  of  the  Canadian  hunters.  Hie 
second  material  error  lay  in  his  longitudes,  for  he  extended  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  too  far  to  the  W.  by  laying  down  the  course  of  the 

upon  this  nilject  we  may  remark,  tiiat  ttoouf  h  «in  the  one  bond  we  ought  to  be  cmi- 
tkNit  IB  reeeivhif  each  knwhudes  and  latitudes  as  Unmholdt  ohtained  at  eeooiid  hand 
from  Spaniarda,  and  wfai^  he  could  not  verify  by  personal  obeenration,  we  are  aorry 
to  remark,  on  the  oth«>r  hand,  that  in  books  of  geographer  and  travels  published  in  tM 
United  States,  even  of  those  undertaken  by  order  w  tneir  governmcBt,  we  meet  with 
few  or  no  observations  of  longitude.  'Ihey  are  iodioated  on  th«lr  maps,  indeed,  but 
we  are  seldom  told  how,  or  where  thev  took  them. 

■  In  this  oomputation  were  inclnded  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  lake  Haiiiy, 
Red  Lake,  Uikm  Superior,  Erie^  Huron,  with  the  bay  of  Fuana,  lakes  Miehlgan,  On^ 
tarlo,  Champlain«  St  Clair,  St  George,  and  all  the  bays  aod  ialeta  on  the  eooat,  with 
the  spaces  occupted  by  the  rivem 
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Hasiamipi,  the  grand  inlaiMl  bonndBry,  aeniral  degreei  faidier  W.  rad 
J.W.  tbwt  the  tn^,  m  fa  down  u  iu  eoiflneiiM  widi  the  Ohio.     By 
heee  two  Btaterul  eiron,  he  made  the  mtpwfidsl  ffictent  of  the  United 
itates  E.  of  tlie  MisfSsmppi,  100,000  BiWab  square  mllea,  or  64,000,000 
if  urea  too  much. — According  to  Humboldt,  the  anperfides  (rf  ihe  United 
itatee,  independent  of  LoniMana,  did  not  eiceed  900,000  square  miles, 
ir  117,478  aqnsre  leagnea  of  25  lecguea  to  the  degrw.     Iliu  waa  the 
atinnte  of  Mr  Albert  Gallatin,  ibe  American  bwanirer  at  Wai^gton, 
Yho  taraimbaA  Mr  Humboldt  wiA  it  in  1804,  and  who  believed  that  any 
emr  (rf  his  caloolatitta  eenld  not  exceed  50,000  eqtiare  miles. — BeaMJonr, 
in  lue  MMiBtieal  tablee  app^ided  to  tris  aketch  of  the  United  State*,  eeii- 
mated  the  aoperfioiea  of  the  United  States,  witlwnt  LoatiiaBa,  at  906,364 
square  ^l«s-      But  as  be  followed   ibe  error  of  HutcbinB,  in  allowii^ 
347,000  aqiiai«  milea  of  nnoccnpied  territory,  lying  along  tlw  eastern  bank 
ef  the  Miaataaspfi  from  iia  eoaflomce  with  the  Ohio  to  its  supposed  source, 
100,490  miles  mnt  be  dedncted,   which  would  laare  607,874  aquare 
'Bilee  «f  tenitory,  exchisiTe  of  the  lakes,  bays,  and  riven,  to  the  United 
Statea ;  to  wUoh,  if  79,698  square  miles  were  added,  for  tbe  lakes,  &c. 
it  would  make  atotd  of  687,57^  square  milea,  or  iS,428  square  milea 
IsM  than  HiHiiboldt  and  Gallatin's  eetimate. — Tbe  lauat  estate  ia  that 
of  Mr  Jolm    MeKib,  who  in  hia  geogmphical  deactiptioii  of  tiie  United 
States,  pnbluhed  at  Hiiladelphia  in  1815,  calcnlates  the  total  sapeifides 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  Looisiana  and  the  lakes,  at  86 1,856 
mparv  ■wloa.     In  this  calcalation,  boworer,  is  inclodod  tbe  tenitoTy  on 
the  £.  «f  the  MiasisMpfH,  commendng  at  ita  confloenoe  with  ^e  Red  river, 
in  kt.  81°,  and  W.  leeg.  91'  88',  and  extendii%  tbenoe  as  br  E.  as  87* 
40',  and  aoutti  M  tbe  sea,  oomprehending  a  saperficiea  of  17,000  square 
■riles,  which  if  deducted  from  Melish's  estimate,  wiH   make  iho  total 
Bupetfiriea  of  territory  84S,866  square  milea,  wUch  does  not  materially 
difier  froM  Hwabolik  aad  Gallatin,  who  included  the  Idcea,  bays,  aad 
rivaa,  in  tbear  ealcnlatioa.    His  table  appeals,  upoo  inipectian,  to  approxi- 
mate neaaeat  to  tmtb,  and  bean  erident  marks  of  attention  and  labonr. 
Weaball  aeeordingly  here  pieaeot  tbe  reader  widi  Mr  Melish's  atatistical 
taUe  of  tke  Afferent  suaes  in  tbe  easteni  diviuon,  their  square  miles,  and 
munber  of  aotw  ■^~ 
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This  estimate  of  Mr  Melish  is  37,412,160  acns,  or  58,45^  square 
■^  less  than  that  of  Mr  Hutchina,  even  including  the  territory  E.  of  the 
Miwadttpi,  and  >S.  of  the  Slat  degree  of  latitude,  amoanting  to  17,000 
•qaaremUeB,  or  10,880,000  acres,  which  will  make  the  toui  <k£ference 
Iwtweenthe  two  estimates  amount  to  4>8,592,160  acres,  or  75,456^  square 
tDJIes,  We  shall  preaendy  introduce  a  mora  recent  estimate  of  tbe  area 
of  itus  pan  of  the  States'  territory. 
V.  2t 
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As  to  the  territory  W.  of  tlie  MissiMippi,  or  second  great  dinnon,  it  is 
much  more  extensive  than  the  eastern,  'comprehending,  accordtng  to  Bcaii- 
jour'a  statistical  table,  1,094,000  square  miles ;  and  according  to  Ham- 
boldt,  104,100  sqnare  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  800,000  Britidb 
square  miles.^  According  to  Mellish's  table,  where  its  bonndaries  and  ex« 
tent  are  delineated  with  tolerable  accaracy,  its  saperficies  amonntB  to 
1,026,250  square  miles,  or  656,665,000  acres,  exceeding  the  superficies 
of  the  eastern  division;  by  165,894  square  miles,  or  105,617,160  screi; 
and  in  all  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  only  two  small  lakes,  among  tbe 
Rocky  mountains,  are  to  be  found,  llie  superficies  of  Liooisiana  was  esti- 
mated at  450,000  square  miles  only ;  but  this,  arose  from  ignorance  of  the 
vast  space  traversed  by  the  Missouri,  since  disclosed  to  view  by  the  re< 
cent  voyages  and  travels  of  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  across  the  cond- 
nent  of  central  America,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  vireetem  division  v 
subdivided  into  two :  namely,  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana ;  the  foraer 
containing  985,250  sqnare  mile^*,  and  the  latter  41,000. 

The  total  superficies  of  the  United  States,  then,  including  Lonisiaoa  aad 
the  lakes  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  1 ,700,000  square  miles  ;  accordii^ 
to  Beaujour,  excluding  the  lakes,  2,000,000 ;  and  according  to  Mellisb, 
1,888,106  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  lakes.     But  from  the  folio vio^ 
table,  showing  the  extent,  population,  and  representation  of  eadi  State, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  respectively  engaged  in  agricultiire, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  made  up  from 'official  returns  received  in 
1820,  it  appears  that  the  superficial  area  of  the  United  States  amoootetf 
at  that  period  to  2,364,400  square  miles.     But  in  this  estimate,  the  two 
Floridas,  and  the  territory  watered  by  the  Columbia  and  its  numerooi 
branches,  are  included,  W.  of  the  rocky  mountains — countries  not  at  all  in- 
cluded in  the  fore-mentioned  estimates  of  Hutchins,  Humboldt,  Beaajoor, 
Gallatin,  and  Melish.     If  these  be  deducted  from  the  sum  total  (^  terri- 
torial surface  assumed  in  the  statement,  and  amounting,  according  to  it,  to 
345,750  B«  square  miles,  then  the  sum  total  of  territorial  surface,  exdosTe 
of  the  Floridas  and  Columbia,  will  amount  to  2,018,650  B.  square  miles, 
which  is  only  12,000  B.  square  miles  more  than  Beaujour's  estimate,  and 
112,000  B.  square  miles  more  than  that  of  Melish.  But  in  this  latter  esti- 
mate of  Melish,  the  surface  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes  was  not  included; 
and  the  territorial  surface  of  the  country  W.  of  the  Mississippi  is  given  at 
75,000  B.  square  miles   more   than  in  the  estimate  of  Melish.    So 
that  taking  these  into  account  the  difference  wiU  not  be  so  very  great  ss  it 
appears  at  first  sight.     According  to  this  political  statement  of  1820,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  three  grand  divisions  :  the  old 
territory  £.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  including  the  Floridas, — ^the  lately  acqnimf 
territory  W  of  the  Mississippi,  or  Loubiana, — and  the  territory  W.  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  watered  by  the  Columbia.  The  square  of  each  surface  is 
the  following:   1st  division  or  eastern  territory,  including  the  Florida, 
965,100  B.  square  miles;  2d  division,  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  1,111,300 
B.  square  miles ;  3d  division,  W.  of  the  rocky  mountains,  288,000  6. 
square  miles :  total,  2,364,400  B.  square  miles.     If  the  states  of  Nev 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  included  in  the  above  table,  be  deducted  from 
the  eastern  division,  the  square  superficies  of  that  division  will  be  859,350 
B.  square  miles,  or  only  2,506  B.  square  miles  less  than  the  statement  of 

*  The  data  on  which  Humboldt*s  estimate  is  founded  arc  not  told  us ;  and  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  description  of  New  Spain,  he  waa  comparatively  iirnoraot  of  the 
hoMndaries  and  oxtenC  of  Jjouiaiaiia. 
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^fr  Meliah  made  in  1815,  the  surface  of  these  states  amounting  to  105,750 
^.  square  miles,  as  given  in  the  t^ble  of  1820, — a  very  near  approximation, 
rbus  we  have  given  as  accurately  as  our  materials  would  admit,  the  calon- 
ftted  extent  of  territorial  surface  belonging  to  and  claimed  by  the  United 
)tate8.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  any  or  all  of  the  statements 
;iTen  above  are  rigidly  accurate  or  mathematically  correct ;  for  such  can- 
lOt  be  given,  or  reasonably  expected,  till  the  whole  has  been  geometrically 
orveyed,  but  only  approximations  to  the  real  quantity  of  territorial  space 
ompreheuded  within  the  political  limits  of  the  United  States.^ 
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9,880 
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10,800 
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50,951 
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MaBflaehuaetts 

7,800 

588,887 

63,460 
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Rhode  Island    . 

1,360 

83,059 

18,559 

6,091 

1,168 

61 

Connecticut 

4,©70 

875,848 

50,518 

17,541 

3,581 
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New  York 

46,800 

1,378.818 

847,646 
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New  Jersey 

6,900 
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40,811 

15,941 
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40 

Pennsylvania 

43,950 
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84 

Delaware 
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North  Carolina 
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Georgia 

58,800 

340,989 
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Alabama 

50,800 

187,901 

30,648 
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Miaaiasippi 

46,350 

75,446 

88,035 
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Louisiana        •'         • 

48,000 

153,407 

53,941 

6,041 

6.851 
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Tennessee 

41,300 

4Ai8,81S 

101,919 

7,860 
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ID 

iCentucky 

39,000 

664»317 

138,1()1 

11,779 
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Ohio 

38,500 

581,434 

110,991 

18,956 

1,495 
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Indiana 

36,850 

147,178 

61,315 
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Michigan 

33,750 

8,896 

1,468 

196 

398 

J 

Arkansas 

181,000 

14,873 

3,613 
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79 

Honda       . 

57,760 

i 

North- West  Territory . 

144,000 

Hiasoori  Territory 

930,000 

Columbia  Territory   . 

288,000 

1 

District  of  Columbia 
Totals 

100 

33,039 

853 

8,184 

418 

8,364,400 

9,638,286 

8,170,646 

349,606  .72,493 
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'  It  ia  stated  that,  since  the  year  1884,  no  fewer  than  81,421,965  acres  of  land  have 
^weo  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States.  The  Public,  or,  as  we  should  call 
them,  the  Crown  lands  of  the  United  States,  consist  almost  wlioUy  of  territory  wrested 
from  the  Indians :  at  least  7-8th8  of  it  come  under  this  description.  Up  to  1826  the 
quantity  of  land  purchased  was  officially  reported  as  amounting  to  861,695,487  acres,  of 
which  7,707,085  had  been  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
^.386,388  had  been  sold  for  L.  10,068,780,  or  at- the  rate  of  a  minute  fraction  less  than 
^  per  acre.  The  number  of  acres  acquired  from  the  Indians  in  the  states  of  Ohio, 
IndiaDS,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  the  Michigan  and 
Ariouisas  territory,  and  included  iu  the  foregoing  return,  was  8P9,819,b65;  and  the 
pennanent  and  limited  annuities  payable  to  them  amount  to  L. 44,890.  If  this  be  the 
Urtal  nurchase  monev  of  the  lands,  they  have  cost  the  United  States  somewhere  about 
4s.  3d.  a  year  lor  each  thousand  acres !  but  it  would  br,  iu  fact,  much  less,  as  therv  arc 
l<15,300  of  limited  aimuiUes. 
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Wk  bare  already  retet^  the  discovery  of  die  Western  hemupliere  hj 
CoXnmhtm  in  1492,  and  adfwted  to  the  discoreriee  of  sncceedbg  navigi. 
ton  in  this  quarter.  We  shall  introduce  onr  historical  dcetch  of  the  United 
Siatesi  with  a  brief  account  of  their  first  settlement.     In  1497  the  coast 
of  Firgima  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  while  in  the  service  of  Henry  TIL 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  settle  a  colony  here  till  the  end  of  tbe 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  who,  in  1564,  granted  a  patent  to  Sir  Walter  Ma^ 
to  colonize  all  such  countries  in  this  quarter  as  were  not  inhabited  by  Chru- 
tiaos.    While  this  patent  was  preparing.  Sir  Walter,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  of  his  friends,  fitted  out  two  ships  to  pn>ceed  in  the  discovery  of 
this  country.     The  description  of  the  country  given  by  these  adventuren, 
on  their  retom  from  their  first  voyage,  was  such  as  induced  Raleigh  and 
his  friends  to  equip  a  second  expedition.     Seven  ships  departed  from  Hy- 
mouth,  in  1585,  and  sailed  to  the  island  of  Roanoake  in  the  month  of 
Albemarle  river,  where  they  left  captain  Lane,  with  108  ipen,  to  colonize 
the  cotmtry,  and  to  make  a  more  complete  discovery  of  it.     The  Indians, 
however,  soon  became  jealous  of  these  neighbours,  and  used  several  strap 
tagems  to  destroy  them,  which  so  embarrassed  the  settlers,  that  they  k- 
tumed  to  EngUnd  with  admiral  Drake  who  had  accidentally  touched  up- 
on the  coast.     Not  disheartened  by  the  fate  of  this  attempt,  Raleigh  des- 
patched another  colony,  consisting  of  150  men.     They  sailed  from  Fy- 
mouth  in  three  ships,  and  arrived  on  the  American  coast  in  1587.    After 
some  time,  they  found  themselves  in  want  of  almost  every  necessary,  and 
governor  White,  to  whom  Raleigh  had  committed  the  management  cf  the 
colony,  embarked  for  England  in  order  to  procure  supplies.     His  nuasoQ 
occupied  him  two  years,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  that  the  colonists 
had  removed  during  his  absence  from  their  original  settlement.  The  stom^ 
weather  prevented  him  from  searching  for  them,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  no  farther  inquiry  was  made  for  these  people,  who  were  nerer 
afterwards  heard  of.     Several  voyages  were  made  for  trading  with  the 
inhabitants,  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  effected  in  Virginia  while 
Raleigh's  patent  remained  in  force.    In  1606,  James  I.  bestowed  patents 
for  making  settlements  in  different  parts  of  Virginia,  oil  two  companies, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  London,  the  other  to  Bristol.     Hie  Londoo 
company,  in  1607,  despatched  three  ships  carrying  110  planters,  to  take 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  tbem. 
By  a  storm  they  were  driven  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak— «  place  mtich 
more  proper  for  a  settlement  than  any  they  could  have  chosen ;  here  they 
landed  on  the  northern  shore,  and  having  formally  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  fixed  themselves  at  a  place  which  they  called  James'  Town,  on 
the  James  river.     To  relate  every  minute  transaction  of  an  infant-colony) 
the  disasters  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  imprudence,  and  the  sect- 
dents  by  which  these  disasters   were  retrieved,   would  ill-suit  our  pre- 
sent purpose.     It  may  be  observed,  in  general,   that  the  first  settlers 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  those  of  most  other  parts  of  America,  seem  not  to 
have  held  the    right  of  the   Indians  to  their  natal  soil  in  very  high 
respect.     When,  indeed,  the  ceremony  of  a  purchase  was   performed, 
the  equivalent  rendered  was  of  the   most    inadequate  description  ^^ 
very  frivolous  causes  were  sometimes  deemed  sufficient  for  depriving  the 
natives  of  their  lives  and  liberties.     While  the  colonists  conducted  tbem* 
selves  in  a  manner  so  unjust,  and  so  little  calculated  to  ensure  the  good- 
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wHl  of  liieir  neigUKnitB,  it  is  not  snrprimng  tbiit  wan  shoald  have  been 
frequent,  and  aaimositiat  almost  perpetiuL     In  16S0,  the  goverament  of 
Virginia,  wad  modelled  in  soch  a  manner,  as  to  resemble  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible the  conatitatioa  of  England.     During  the  same  year,  negroes  were 
first  imported,  and  the  caltiTation  of  tobacco  introduced.  In  1626,  Charles 
L  deprived  the  company  of  their  charter,  and  constituted  Virginia  a  royal 
gOTemiaeat.     Daring  that  levolotion  in  England,  which  deprived  Charles 
L  at  once  of  his  poww  and  his  life,  and  elevated  Cromwell  to  the  Pto- 
tectorship»  Viiginia  was  the  last  portion  of  the  English  territories  that 
scknowledged  the  Protector's  authority ;  and  it  was  the  first  that  at  the 
restoration  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charies  II.     Charles,  bow- 
ever,  evinced  bnt  little  gratitude  towards  the  Viiginians  for  the  attachment 
wluch  they  had  displayed  in  his  cause.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  Crom- 
well were  continned  by  him :  and  others  mote  severe  were  enacted.     In 
particular,  it  was  ordained  that  no  foreign  goods  should  be  carried  to  the 
plantationa,  which  had  not  first  been  landed  in  England :  thus  redudng 
American   commodities,  particularly  tobacco,  to  a  low  price,  and  rusing 
the  value  of  European  commodities  bs  hig^  as  the  avarice  of  the  merchants 
deemed  proper.     Those  grievances  produced  universal  discontent,  which 
at  length  broke  out  into  a  rebellion,  and  afforded  the  Indians  an  opportu- 
nity of  oonmitting  the  most  daring  outrages.     Notwithstanding,  however, 
ef  commeretal  restrictions,  and  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  some  of  the 
govemorBy  and  the  imprudence  of  others,  tins  colony  gradually  acquired 
TigouTy  and  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  that  contest  which  termi- 
nated with  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  independent  government  to  the 
United  States. 

Nem  ^tgiand  owed  its  first  settlement  to  religious  persecution.     In 
1602,  a  number  of  religious  people  in  the  North  of  England,  findmg  their 
BiinisterB  urged  with  subscription,  and  themselres  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
canunissary  courts  and  otherwise,  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  ^  to 
walk  with  God  and  one  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of 
God  according  to  the  primitive  pattern,'  whatever  it  might  cost  them. 
AvKMig  the  ministers  who  joined  this  association,  was  Mr  Robinson,  a  man 
of  eminent  piety  and  learning.     In  1608,  Mr  Robinson  s  church  removed 
to  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  and  in  the  next  year  to  Leyden,  where  they 
lived  in  great  friendship  and  harmony  among  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
boMB,  until  tliey  removed  to  New  England.     Their  motives  for  this 
Matter  step  were,  to  preserve  the  morals  of  their  youth, — to  prevent  them, 
throng  want  of  emp  oyment,  from  leaving  their  parents  and  engaging 
in  business  unfriendly  to  region, — to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  in- 
corpontuig  with  the  Dutch,— and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  propagating 
the  gospel  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.     In  1619,  they  obtained  leave 
from  the  Virginia  company  to  settle  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory included  in  their  charter.     It  was  resolved  that  the  youngei'  and 
more  robust  part  of  the  congregation  should  sail  for  the  new  world,  un- 
der the  guidance  of   Mr  Brewster,  who   was  chosen   their   elder  and 
teacher;  while  the  remainder  should  abide  in  Holland  with  Robinson, 
till  they  conki  learn  the  success  of  the  first  adventurers,  and  till  prepa- 
rations oeukl  be  made  for  their  reception.     A  small  vessel  having  been 
purchased  in  Holland,  and  one  of  greater  burden  hired  in  England,  the 
Me  company  embarked,  after  several  solemn  acts  of  devouon,  and  de- 
parted on  thdr  hasardous  expedition.     They  had  not  sailed  far,  when 
the  smaller  vessel  was  found  totally  unfit  for  the  voyage,  and  part  of 
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the  company  was  obliged  to  retarn  with  her;  tlie  rest  proceeded  on 
their  voyage,  and  were  at  last  landed,  but  not  witbin  the  limita  of  the 
Virginian  charter,  nor  at  the  place  of  their  original  destination.     They  haid 
proposed  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river ;  bat  the  Dutch,  thea 
projecting  a  settlement  in  the  same  place,  are  suspected  of  having  bribed 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  land  them  at  Cape  Cod. 
a  place  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Hudson's  river.     The 
captain  asserted  that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  coast  too  dangerous,  for  him  to  think  of  adrancing^  farther  southward 
during  that  season ;  and  the  adventurers  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  submit 
to  settle  in  a  district  so  unlike  the  country  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
expect.     They  named  the  place  of  settlement  New  Plymonthy  that  being 
the  port  from  which  they  last  departed  in  England,  and  it  most  be  observ- 
ed to  their  honour  that  they  bought  it  fairly  from  the  natives.     As  tbejf 
were  not  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  'N^rginian  €»>mpany,  their 
letters  patent  were  considered  as  useless ;  but  they  bound  themselves,  by 
a  written  compact,  to  maintain  civil  authority  and  subordinatLon,  and,  oa 
the  11th  November,  1620,  John  Carver  was  elected  their  first  governor. 
The  new  settlers  had  to  encounter,  not  only  the  horrors  of,  a  waste  coon- 
try,  but  the  severity  of  a  North  American  winter.     No  provisions  could 
be  obtained  except  such  as  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  and  the  varioas 
hardships  they  endured  brought  on  an  epidemic  sickness,  which,  before  the 
return  of  spring,  proved  fatal  to  one-half  of  their  number.     In  the  course 
of  this  winter,  king  James  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  seven! 
others,  a  patent,  granting  to  them  and  their  successors,   the  power  of 
''  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  the  states  of  New  England,** 
Shortly  thereafter,  Massasoit,  a  powerful  Indian  chief  in  the  neighbooriiood, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  colony,  acknowledged  the  Eaglish  king  for 
his  master,  and  by  his  assistance  preserved  the  new  settlers  from  that  de- 
struction which  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  them.  In  1624,  Mr  Winslow, 
one  of  the  colonists,  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  a  charter,  which 
he  obtained  in  terms  so  favourable,  as  to  permit  them  to  elect  their  own 
governor,  and  to  enact  provisional  laws.     The  Puritans  in  England  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  enterprises  of  their 
brethren  abroad,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  settlement  and 
government  of  the  lands  about  Massachusetts*  bay ;  six  ships,  with  350 
planters,  and  two  non-conformist  ministers,  sailed  from  England,  in  1629, 
and  settling  at  Salem,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts,    in  1630,  several  gentlemen,  with  about  200  settlers,  and  seve- 
ral ministers,  arrived  in  this  colony,  and  founded  Charlestown,  on  the  nor&h 
side  of  Charles  river,  opposite  to  the  place  where  Boston  now  stands ;  but 
soon  after,  observing  that  the  south  side  of  the  river  presented  a  much 
more  commodious  site  for  a  city,  they  founded  Boston,  which  afterwards 
became  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

In  the  meantime  numerous  adventurers  daily  arriving  in  the  colony  o( 
Massachusetts,  the  country  became  so  well  peopled,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
form  a  new  settlement  on  the  western  frontiers.  These  adventurers  settled 
on  the  baok  of  the  river  Connecticut  which  gave  its  name  to  the  colony. 
They  founded  the  city  of  Hartford ;  and  in  1664  obtained  a  charter  con- 
firming to  them  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  assumed. 

Several  adventurers  from  England  settled  in  the  countries  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  ;  these  remained,  for  some  time,  separate  governments, 
but  were  afterwards  united  to  that  of  Massachusetts.     By  William  \\L 
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Flymoath  and  Mtine  were  annexed  to  Massachiuetts ;  but  New  Hamp- 
!ihire  was  made  a  distinct  f^oyemment  dependent  on  the  crown. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  colonies  of  New  England  were  subjected  by 
attacks  from  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  attending  an  efiectual  co* 
operation  while  in  a  separate  state,  became  early  viBible ;  and  a  confe- 
deration had  been  projected  prior  to  1638.    This  important  confedeiatioQ» 
however,  was  not  completely  arranged  and  digested  till  1643.     It  was 
then  agreed,  that  a  congress  should  be  formed,  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  colony,  chosen  annually,  to  be  called  '  the  Representatiyes  of  the 
United  colonies  of  New  EngUnd.'     Rhode  Island  was  desirous  of  being 
admitted  to  the  union ;  but  was  not  then  receiyed.    From  this  period,  the 
New  England  states  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  political  body. 
Hudson's  riyer  was  first  discovered  by  Henry  Hadson,  an  Englishman, 
from  whom  the  Dutch  purchased  the  right  of  establishing  a  colony  on  its 
banks*     Attempts  were  soon  made  to  settle  upon  it ;  and  in  1615,  a  fort 
was  built,  and  a  small  number  of  inhabitants  fixed  on  the  S.W.  point  of 
Msnahattan's  island,  now  the  site  of  New  York,  In  1664,  it  was  seized  by 
the  English  ;  and,  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667.  they  were  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  it  in  return  for  Surinam,  which  they  ceded  to  the  Dutch. 
This  fort,  and  consequently  the  whole  colony,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  in  1678,  through  the  treachery  of  its  goyemor ;  but,  in  the 
year  following,  it  was  restored  to  the  English,  who  retained  it  till  the  re- 
volution.    Daring  this  long  interval,  nothing  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
colony  calculated  either  to  amuse  or  instruct.    It  was  considered  as  a  pro- 
prietuy  goyemment ;  and,  though  it  had  the  form  of  an  assembly,  it  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  called  together  only  twice.     The  first  settlers  were 
chiefly  Episcopalians.     If  the  history  of  New  York  be  insignificant,  that 
of  }few  Jersey  is,  perhaps,  still  more  so.     This  countiry,  like  New  York, 
was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  planted  a  colony  in  the  county  of 
BeTgen,  between  the  years  1614  and  1620.     A  few  Swedes  and  Finns 
joined  them  in  1627  ;  and,  though*  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  were  often  at 
variance,  they  kept  joint  possession  of  the  country  for  a  considerable  time. 
Charles  II.  in  1634,  granted  the  whole  territory  called  by  the  Dutch,  New 
Ntiheriands^  and  of  which  New  Jersey  formed  a  part,  to  the  duke  of 
York  his  brother,  who,  in  1664,  granted  New  Jersey  to  lord  Berkley,  and 
Sir  George  Carteret.     The  colony  was  in  1672  reduced  by  the  Dutch ; 
bat,  in  1674,  it  was  restored  to  the  English.    In  the  same  year,  the  duke  of 
York  received  a  new  patent  for  the  same  country,  and  again  divided  it 
between  the  assigns  of  lord  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret.     The  go- 
vernment of  New  Jersey  continued  to  be  proprietary,  till  it  was  divided 
into  portiona  so  small,  and  the  number  of  proprietors  had  become  so  great, 
that  the  functions  of  government  were  continually  impeded.     The  pro- 
prietors, influenced  by  this  and  other  inconveniences,  at  last,  in  1702,  sur- 
rendered their  authority  to  the  British  government,  in  consequence .  of 
which  New  Jersey  continued  till  the  revolution  to  be  a  royal  govenmienu 
The  history  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  consists  not,  like  that  of 
iio>ny  othersy  of  a  detail  of  religious  dissensions ;  for  such  dissensions  were 
preveneed  by  a  univecsal  toleration  in  religion,  from  the  first  conmience- 
ment  of  the  settlement.  '  Pennsylvania  continued  a  proprietary  government 
till  the  revolution.    Vi^liam  Penn,  a  celebrated  Quaker,  in  return  for  hia 
^^*s  services  to  the  crown,  and  a  large  sum  due  from  the  crown  to  him- 
>clf>  obtained,  in  1681,  a  grant  of  the  country  which,  from  his  own  name, 
^"^  called  Pennsylvania.    In  1682,  a  settlement  waa  made,  and  a  form 
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of  gorenuBent  establubed.  la  tlie  yhm  MXowmg^  Pbha  premM  ob  Um 
colonists  to  aoeept  &  fom  of  govenmieiit  diffitient  fironi  tlist  iiMch  bA 
been  fink  adopted.  Pann's  pi«seiice  a  England  beboining  neoenny,  on 
account  of  a  Apvte  with  laid  Baltimote,  conoerning  Ae  boaadA  of  their 
reapectire  American  poaaaaBion%  he  delegmted  the  poarera  ef  goi<rnawtf 
in  hia  abtence,  to  firn  oommisaloners.  In  «  riiort  timey  the  proprietary 
avperaeded  hia  five  conmiaaionffra,  and  aent  doptiea  to  govern  in  hii 
name.  While  Markham  w»  governor,  in  I6969  anotlier  dbmag^  ia  the 
administraidoa  waa  effected.  Pean,  onbe  more,  viatted  tlMi  oolcmy  in  1699, 
and  during  hia  atay  the  political  inatitationa  weie  for  the  Imt  time  raviied, 
and  that  frame  of  goverament  eatabliahed  which  reaaaaiied  uaalteied  till 
the  revolntioQ.  The  PennsflranianB,  at  an  tely  peMd  b^an  to  liiav 
that  they  both  nnderatood  and  valued  freedom  ;  and  in  epite  of  the  efati 
of  deputiea,  instigated  by  the  arbitrary  diapoaidon  of  proprietaiiea,  tliej 
maintained  that  freedom,  and  preserved  the  charter  of  pflrlti^ui  wM 
Ihey  had  originally  maintained.  It  deserrea  to  be  apectally  reeorded  tiat 
the  Pennsylvanians  always  treated  the  Indians  in  a  kind  «nd  j«at  maantt. 
They  purchased  from  them  the  lands  whwh  ihey  occupied,  with  what  dK 
Indiana  aocoanted  equivalent,  and  obaenred  wMi  panctaaHty  the  artida 
of  every  truce ;  and  thus  Won  from  the  natives  that  esteeoa  and  good  will 
which  proved  the  beat  preservative  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  tbe  setde- 
ment. 

The  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  the  banka  of  Hudseo's 
River,  imagined  that  they  had  acquired  some  right  to  all  the  vnsettM 
eountriea  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly,  in  1628,  planted  t 
eokmy  on  the  river  Delaware^  This  colony  was,  in  a  rfiort  time,  siqv 
plauted  by  one  from  Sweden  ;  and  the  country  was  alternately  paanoawii 
by  the  Swedes  and  Datch,  till,  at  length  both  partioi  were  eul^'ected  to 
lie  English.  La  1674,  Charles  II.  granted  this  district,  as  formiiig  a  pirt 
of  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  whe,  is 
1683,  sold  it  to  Psnn ;  from  that  time  till  the  revolution  it  made  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  aasembliea  were  different,  but  the  same  jgovomor  pie- 
aided  in  bodi. 

Many  of  the  atatea  of  North  America  owe  iheir  first  settlement  to  reli' 
gioas  disputes.    We  have  seen  how  the  persecution  of  the  Puritau 
peopled  the  states  of  New  England ;  and  Maryland,  we  are  informed, 
owed  its.  fimt  settlement  to  a  persecution  little  less  severe,  which,  ia 
Britain,  waa  carried  on  againat  the  Roman  Catholics.     About  200  gentle- 
DUBL  of  fortiue  and  conaideiable  respectability,  with  their  followers,  em- 
barked fiar  Maryland,  hoping  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  that  liberty  of  con- 
aaenoe,  which  im  native  oiuntry  did  not  afford  them.     This  colony 
arrived  ia  Maryland  in  16SS,  and  Leonard  Cidvert,  brodier  to  lord  Baiti- 
moae,  waa  appointed  ^  firet  governor.    Landa  were  purdnaed  of  the 
hadiuDa;  and,  in  a  abort  time,  the  colony  had  increaaed  in  numbers  and  in 
importance.    In  1638,  the  -first  aaaembly  waa  appointed.     The  grand 
conventioo  of  England,  in  1689,  took  the  govtffnment  from  lord  Baltimore, 
and  made  it  a  royal  government ;  and  the  dread  'ctf  Popery,  which  had  so 
mmsh  infinence  in  producing  the  revolution  in  Britain,  procnhred,  in  1692?, 
the  aatafaliahmeat  of  the  Proteatant  rriigion  in  Mar^^d.    Lord  Balti- 
mare,  howover,  recovered  the  property  of  4iia  government  in  1716 ;  tni 
retained  it  till  the  late  American  ravoration,  during  which  hn  property  in 
landa  waa  caatfiaeated.    The  petition  of  his  heir,  at  the  cKwe  of  the  war, 
or  ahe  ^reoavary  of  Ua  right»  waa  rejected  by  the  l^latuie  of  this  sute. 
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The  tonitory  which  is  now  known  by  the  naifte  of  the  state  of  Keniuckif^ 
was  originally  a  part  of  Viif^nia.  It  was  first  visited  by  banters,  who» 
|»iU8ing  the  Alleghany  mountains,  discovered  a  country  equally  fertile 
with  that  wiiich  they  had  left,  and  offering  many  enticements  to  settlers. 
Yet  even  so  late  as  J  754,  this  fine  district  contained  only  50  fiunilies ;  and 
these  were  all  cut  off  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  by  the  Indians.  In 
1774— the  year  in  which  lord  Dunmore's  expedition  took  place*-4lie 
population  was  very  thin ;  yet  in  17H5  the  people  conceived  themselves 
miffieient  to  constitnte  a  separate  government,  and  petitioned  the  Virginian 
legislature  for  that  purpose.  This  petition  was  not  granted  till  1792^ 
when  Kentucky  was  constituted  a  separate  state,  and  its  oonstitution  ar- 
nnfted  as  has  been  already  related. 

Carolina  was  never  successfully  settled,  till,  by  a  patent  of  Charles  IL 
dated  1663,  it  was  bestowed  on  lord  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
lord  Craven,  lord  Berkley,  lord  Ashley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  John 
Colleton,  and  Sir  William  Berkley.  Proprietary  govemmenta  have 
been  seldom  seen  to  flourish.  Several  colonies  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  and  various  regulations  were  made  for 
their  management ;  and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  con* 
stitution  organised  by  the  famous  John  Locke,  was  found  to  be,  though 
beautiful  in  theory,  utterly  unmanageable  in  practice.  In  1680,  Charle* 
Bton  vras  founded;  and  emigration  to  Carolina  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  became  frequent ;  but,  by  the  incapacity  of  some  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  the  rapaciousness  of  others,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  often 
involved  in  confusion.  Religious  dissensions  were  also  excited,  which 
tended  much  to  retard  the  peace  of  the  colonists.  The  Episoopaliansi 
bttog  the  meet  numerous,  procured  to  themselves  the  whole  power,  and 
eonstitute<l  their  religion  that  of  the  colony.  To  the  disputes  concerning 
religion  succeeded  a  war  with  the  Indiana,  who  had  been  provoked  here^ 
as  in  the  other  colonies,  to  plan  a  massacre,  of  which  the  execution  was 
but  too  successful.  Seven  of  the  proprietaries,  in  1789,  having  disposed 
of  their  property  and  jurisdiction  in  thb  country  to  the  crown,  it  was 
dtrided  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  both  of  which  received  constitu- 
tions,  like  the  other  colonies,  modelled  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother- 
country. 

Georgia  owes  its  first  settlement  to  an  exertion  of  charity*  A  com- 
pany was,  in  1732,  incorporated  by  George  II.  for  exporting  to  this 
part  of  America,  free  of  expense,  ftunilies  labouring  under  the  hardships 
of  indigence.  The  design  was  laudable ;  but  the  execution  of  the  project 
was  not  equally  skilful.  The  many  impolitic  restrictions  laid  upon  the 
colonists^  produced  a  languor,  from  which  their  affairs  never  recovered*, 
while  the  government  continued  to  be  proprietary.  The  charter^  in  1752| 
was  surrendered  to  the  king ;  and  the  government  modelled  aeeerding  to 
^t  of  the  other  royal  colonies ;  and  the  country  was  recovering  slowly 
ftnm  its  former  debility,  when  it  was  again  convulsed  by  the  war  with 
Britain.  Since  the  revolution  it  has  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  in- 
rosds  of  the  Indians. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  which  lived 
BHwtly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Europeans,  who  first  visited  these 
•bores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  which  have  no 
property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  standard  of  their 
iVBpective  maBters  where  they  first  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed  the 
winntry  by  right  of  cUscovery.    Rios  to  any  settiement  in  North  America^ 
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nnmeroQ^  titles  of  tbb  kind'were  acquired  by  the  English,  French,  Spinifih, 
and  Dutch  navigators,  who  came  hither  for  the  purpoees  of  fishing  and 
trading  with  the  natives ;  and  slight  as  such  titles  were,  they  were  after- 
wards the  causes  of  contention  between  the  Eurppean  nations- 
While  the  settlements  in  this  vast  uncultivated  country  were  incon- 
siderable and  scattered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of  a 
few  trinkets  for  furs — ^a  trade  carried  on  only  by  a  few  adveotnren — no 
important  controversy  originated  among  the  settlers,  or  the  natums  of 
Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  growth 
of  the  American  trade,  the  jealousies  of  the  nations  which  had  made  early 
discoveries  and  settlements  on  the  coast,  were  alarmed ;  ancient  claims 
were  revived ;  and  each  power  took  measures  to  extend  and  secrure  its 
own  possessions  at  the  expense  of  a  rival. 

War  with  Spain  and  France."}  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713» 
the  English  claimed  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeacfay, 
in  South  America ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  English  merchants 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  continent.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Spaniards 
resolved  to  annihilate  a  daim,  which,  though  often  acknowledged,  had 
never  been  clearly  ascertained ;  they  captured  the  English  vessels  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  many  of  the  British  subjects  were  doomed  to  -work  in 
the  mines  of  Potosi.  Repeated  severities  of  this  kind  at  length  produced 
a  war  between  England  and  Spain.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  admiral  Vernon ;  and  commo<lore  Anson,  with,  a  squadroa 
of  ships,  sailed  to  the  South  seas,  dbtressed  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  western  shores  of  America,  and  took  a  galleon  laden  with  immense 
riches.  But  in  1741,  a  formidable  armament,  destined  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena,  under  the  command  of  lord  Cathcart,  returned  unsuccessful,  with 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  12,000  British  soldiers  and  seamen.  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  Louisburg,  the  principal  fortress  of  Cape  Breton,  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  general  Pepperell,  assisted  by  commodore  War- 
ren and  a  body  of  New  England  troops.  This  war  was  ended  in  1748, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Aix  la  Chapeile,  in  terms  of  which  resti- 
tution was  made  on  both  sides  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war. 

War  fvilh  France."}  The  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration*  The 
French  possessed  Canada,  and  bad  made  considerable  settlements  in  Flo- 
rida, claiming  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. To  secure  and  extend  their  claims,  they  established  a  line  of 
forts  on  the  English  possessions,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  They  se- 
cured the  important  pass  at  Niagara,  and  erected  a  fort  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  called  Fort  du  Quesne.  They 
took  pains  to  secure  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the  natives ;  and,  had 
they  proceeded  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  prudence,  their  interests 
might  have  been  consolidated,  and  to  tbb  day  they  might  have  had  large 
and  valuable  possessions  in  the  New  world.  But  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case ;  and  their  conduct  was  marked  by  the  most  foolish  temerity. 
The  disputes  among  the  settlers  in  America,  and  the  measures  taken  by 
the  French  to  command  all  the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence  river  on  the 
north,  and  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  which  soon  broke  forth  into  open  war.  In  1756,  four  expedi- 
tions were  undertaken  in  America  against  the  French.  One>  conducted 
by  general  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  was  attended  with  success.     General  Johnson  was 
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ordered,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Crown  Point,  but  did 
not  succeed.     Genenil  Shirley  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  fort 
at  Niagara,  but  lost  the  season  by  delay.     General  Braddock  marched 
against  fort  Du  Qnesne,  but  in  penetrating  through  the  wilderness,  he  in- 
caatiously  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat ;  the  general 
himself  was  killed,  but  a  part  of  his  troops  were  saved  by  the  prudence 
and  bravery  of  Washington — at  this  time  a  colonel — who  now  began  to  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  those  mUitary  talents,  by  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
the  armies  of  America  to  victory,  and  his  country  to  independence.    The 
ill  success  of  these  expeditions  left  the  English  settlements  in  America 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians ;  but  war  now 
raged  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  both 
nations  in  these  quarters.     It  was  not  until  the  campugn  in  1758  that 
affairs  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  America,  when,  upon  a  change 
of  administration,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  war  became  more  vigorous  and  successful.     General   Amherat 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  after  a  warm  siege,  the 
garrison  of  Ltouisburg  surrendered  by  capitulation.     General  Forbes  was 
saccessfnl  in  taking  possession  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  which  the  French 
thought  fit  to  abandon.     But  general  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the 
troops  destined  to  act  against  the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago, 
having  attacked  the  lines  at  Ticonderago,  where  the  enemy  was  strongly 
intrenched,  was  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  troops.     The  next 
year,  however,  more  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  subdue  the  French  in 
America.    Greneral  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson  began  the  operations 
of  the  campaign,  by  taking  the  French  fort  near  Niagara ;  and  general  Am- 
heret  took  possession  of  the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  which 
the  French  had  abandoned.  But  the  decisive  blow,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
French  interests  in  America,  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  by  the  brave  general  Wolfe.     This  hero  was  slain  in  the 
begmning  of  the  action,  on  the  plains  of  Abram ;  and  M.  Montcalm,  the 
French  commander,  likewise  died  on  the  field.     The  loss  of  Quebec  was 
soon  followed  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  general  Amherst,  and  Canada 
has  remained  ever  since  in  possession  of  the  British.     In  1763,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  by  which  the  British  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all 
North  America  on  this  side  the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans,  and  a 
Bmall  district  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Rupture  with  Britain.']   During  this  war,  which  continued  eight  years, 
the  Americans  made  such  exertions  as  convinced  the  world  that  Britain 
derived  from  them  no  less  strength  in  war,  than  wealth  in  peace ;  and  the 
French  became  convinced,  that  the  interests  of  France,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  required  the  separation  of  these 
colonies  from  the  mother-country.     From  this  period,  therefore,  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  those  designs  which  they  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose,— a  purpose  which  some  blunders  in  British  politics,  at  length,  en- 
abled them  to  effect.     The  Americans  were  for  several  reasons,  disposed 
to  listen  favourably  to  any  proposal  for  their  independence.     Their  fore- 
lathers  had  in  many  instances  been  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution ;  and  their  descendants  still  retained  somewhat  of  that 
aversion  to  the  ruling  power,  which  the  recollection  of  persecution  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire.     Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  removed 
them  from  much  of  its  influence ;  the  equality  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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people  nourished  ideas  of  independence ;  and  their  exertions  dnnnv  ^ 
war  with  France  inspired  them  with  no  mean  notions  of  their  own  powen 
and  resources.  These,  and  similar  causes,  had  conspired  U>  cherish  in  the 
people  a  disposition,  which  only  required  a  fit  opportunity  to  induce  it  lo 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  parent-goTemment. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  daily  imbibing'  higher  notions  of  iods- 
pendenoe  and  self-importance,  circumstances  occurred  which  hastened  the 
impending  crisis.  A  debt  of  many  millions  had  been  incorred  to  the 
mother-country,  by  a  war  of  which  the  main  purpose  was  the  defence  of 
the  colonies ;  and  that  these  colonies,  possessed  of  so  great  wealth,  and  «o 
many  internal  resources,  should  contribute  to  the  discharge  of  this  debt, 
was  an  idea  by  no  means  unreasonable.  But  a  plan  for  this  purpoee  im 
adopted  too  hastily  in  imposing  a  direct  internal  tax  upon  the  colonies  by 
authority  of  parliament.  The  Americans  did  not  deny  the  justice  of  their 
contributing  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  which  a  great  part  had  eridently 
been  incurred  on  their  account ;  but  they  denied  that  a  British  parlisineDt 
could  tax  them,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  send  to  it  representatives 
Fte-liament  had  indeed  already  passed  several  acts  afiecting  the  trade  tod 
navigation  of  the  colonies,  which,  though  highly  disagreeable  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, were  not  forcibly  opposed.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1764, 
a  resolution  imposing  stamp-duties  in  every  part  of  the  colonies  passed  tin 
house  of  commons.  This  was  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  crisis ;  the  intel- 
ligence filled  the  colonists  with  alarm  and  indignation.  At  Boston  the 
news  were  proclaimed  by  muffled  bells,  tolling  a  funeral  peal ;  and  the  act 
itself  under  the  title  of  '  The  folly  of  England,  and  ruin  of  America,'  wee 
retailed  in  the  streets,  decorated  with  a  death's  head,  and  was  afterwards 
publicly  burned.  Remonstrances  were  sent  in  from  almost  every  state; 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  enforced  by  resolutions  against  the  impcw^ 
tation  of  British  manufactures  ;  the  merchants  at  home  loudly  oomphuned 
of  the  decay  of  their  trade,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Americsn 
resglutions ;  and  the  British  ministry  were  forced  at  last,  indirectly  to 
own  that  their  measures  had  been  too  precipitately  adopted,  by  repealing 
an  act  so  universally  offensive. 

The  chancellor,  Mr  Townshend,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  his  politicai 
sagacity,  now  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  mode  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  without  offending  the  Americans.     This  was  to  vsh 
pose  a  duty  upon  tea,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  glass,  imported  into 
America.     It  was  impossible  that  such  a  scheme  should  escape  the  va- 
lance of  American  jealousy ;  its  tendency  was  immediately  perodved,  tod 
no  less  instantaneously  resented.     Massachusetts  first  declared  her  sen- 
timents.   From  this  colony  circular  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  provinces; 
and  each  of  them,  in  a  short  time,  adopted  her  opinions.     Resolatione 
were  renewed  against  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures ;  and  Boston 
again  became  the  scene  of  riot  and  disorder.     A  vessel,  which  had  ne- 
glected some  of  the  new  regulations,  was  seized  by  a  man-of-war :  the 
people  immediately  attacked  the  commissioners  of  excise,  broke  their 
windows,  and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  William,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.   The  governor  of  Massachusetts  meanwjiile  required 
them  to  recall  their  circular  letter,  and  to  rescind  their  resolutions  and 
proceedings  ;  but  the  members  of  his  assembly  accused  him  in  hie  turn, 
and  petitioned  (or  his  removal.    Whereupon,  as  the  last  step  of  his  power, 
he  dissolved  the  assembly.    The  tumnlts  at  Boston  daily  increasing,  troops 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  this  centre  of  discontent,  to  keep  in  awe  the  in* 
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habitants,  who   on  their  pftit,  called  apon  the  governor  to  convene  an 
aaaembly.      Cxaaperated  by  his  refusal,  they  met  of  their  own  anthority, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  convention,  in  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  for  which  the  former  assembly  had  been 
dissolved.      Meanwhile  the  troops  arrived,  and  restored  the  appearance  of 
tranquillity ;  but  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  having  quarrelled  with  a  party 
of  the  military,  the  Bostonians  hurried  from  all  quarters  to  support  their 
townsmen ;  and  the  soldiers  having  fired  upon  the  crowd,  and  killed  several 
persons,  the  whole  province  was  instantly  in  arms,  and  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Fort  William.     This  scuffle,  whidi  happened  in 
1770,  would  probably  have  proved  the  signal  for  commencing  hostilities, 
had  not  the  British  ministry  adopted  a  measure,  which  they  fondly  ima*> 
gined  might  still  reconcile  to  them  their  disaffected  colonies.     All  the 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  were  repealed,  except  that  upon  tea.    But 
it  was  not  the  difference  of  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  amount  of 
taxation  that  constituted  the  alleged  grievance :  it  was  the  power  claimed 
by  the  BriUsh  parliament,  of  taxing  a  people  who  were  not  represented  in 
it ;  and  this  claim  was  as  plainly  exemplified  by  a  duty  on  tea,  as  by  one 
on  any  other  commodity.     It  was  ridiculous  to  expect,  therefore,  that  thS 
repeal  of  the  other  taxes  while  this  remained,  could  sooth  the  universal 
discontent ;  and  the  assembly  at  Boston  soon  convinced  the  British  minis- 
try that  their  expectations  had  been  too  sanguine.    The  tax  upon  tea  was 
reprobated  in  the  severest  terms,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  an  inlet 
to  fiorther  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  Americans ;  the 
Bupremacy  of  the  British  government  was  disavowed ;  and  the  parliament 
was,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  accused  of  having  violated  the  rights  of 
Americans.     Copies  of  these  proceedings  were  circulated  in  every  state, 
and  the  discontent  of  Massachusetts  was  industriously  propagated. 

Boston  was  once  more  fated  to  be  the  scene  of  confusion.     The  roso* 
lution  of  the  Americans  against  the  importation  of  British  commodities, 
was  severely  felt  by  the  East  India  company,  who  thus  lost  an  extensive 
market  for  their  tea.     To  recompense  their  loss,  the  British  government 
permitted  the  company  to  export  their  teas,  free  of  any  duty  payable  in 
Britain,  in  hopes,  that  as  by  this  arrangement  the  colonists,  on  paying  the 
duty  of  3d.  per  pound  on  the  landing  of  the  tea  in  their  harbours,  would 
be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  do  from  the  contraband 
dealers,  their  patriotic  scruples  would  be  silenced  by  their  love  of  gun. 
in  consequence  of  this  permission,  several  ship-loads  were  despatched  to 
America,  and  consignees  appointed  for  its  sale.     Three  of  these  vessels 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.    The  Americans  certain,  that,  if  the  tea 
were  landed,  they  could  not  with  all  their  vigilance  prevent  it  being  clan- 
destinely aoldy  resolved  to  prevent  its  coming  on  shore.     The  captains 
were  willing  to  return  to  England  with  their  cargoes,  could  they  have.pro* 
cued  the  proper  discharges  from  the  governor,  the  custom-house,  and  their 
consignees ;  but  these  discharges  were  refused,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  harbour.    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  a  few 
patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  during  night,  and,  without 
doing  any  other  mischief,  very  deliberately  tossed  342  boxes,  being  the 
whole  of  the  ships'  cargoes,  into  the  sea.    This  daring  act  was  perpetrated 
in  November  1773.     The  British  ministry,  when  informed  of  it,  deter- 
mined to  inflict  severe  vengeance  on  the  Bostonians.    A  fine  was  imposed 
upon  the  town,  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been  destroyed  ; 
sad  to  enforce  the  payment  of  this  fine,  the  harbour  was  to  be  shut  up  by 
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armed  feaseby-and,  in  this  manner,  its  trade  for  a  time  annihilated.  It 
was  farther  enacted,  that  any  person  who,  in  the  sapport  of  the  Biitkb 
government,  should  be  indicted  for  mnrder,  and  be  unable  to  obtun  in 
Boston  an  equitable  trial,  might,  for  that  purpose,  be  sent  by  the  goyenuR 
to  some  other  colony,  or  even  to  Britun.  The  bill  ordaining  these  mea- 
sures was  powerfully  opposed  by  Mr  Burke,  but  parsed  with  very  few 
negatives.  The  Bostoniaiis  felt  severely  the  acts  wbich  shnt  np  thdr 
port ;  but  their  cause  was,  in  every  colony,  considered  as  the  cause  of 
America.  They  daily  received  addresses,  commiserating  them  on  iht» 
misfortunes,  applauding  their  public  spirit,  and  assuring  them  of  support 
and  assistance ;  Salem,  a  neighbouring  town,  refused  to  take  adTaoti^ 
of  the  condition  of  Boston,  for  the  augmentation  of  its  own  trade ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  offered  the  Bostonians  the  use  of  their  pott, 
while  that  of  Boston  remained  shut.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  eFeiy 
township;  and  tho  combination  of  the  Americans  in  support  of  their 
rights  appeared  indissoluble.  In  the  meantime,  general  Grage  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  immediately  summoned  the  gene- 
ral court  to  meet  at  Salem.  They  had  no  sooner  met  than  they  deckied 
the  necessity  of  summoning  a  general  congress,  to  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  provinces,  to  consider  their  universal  grievances ;  they 
appointed  five  of  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  British  government  to 
represent  them  in  this' congress ;  they  published  a  declaration  of  the  inju- 
ries they  had  sustained,  and  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  maintain  their 
non-importation  principles.  Gage,  perceiving,  that  to  permit  such  an 
assembly  to  sit,  was  to  overturn  the  purpose  of  his  commission,  imme- 
diately  dissolved  it. 

Opening  of  the  First  Congress,']  At  length,  in  September  1774,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  the  first  congress  met  in  Philadelphia.  Peyton 
Randolph  was  chosen  president  of  this  assembly.  This  congress  soon 
demonstrated  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  Americans,  by  bestow- 
ing the  fullest  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  by  exhorting  them  to  continue  their  exertions  in  favour  of  their 
privileges ;  and  assuring  them  that  whatever  damages  they  should  sustun 
in  so  good  a  cause,  should  be  repaid  at  the  public  expense.  They  ad- 
dressed general  Grage,  informing  him  of  the  firm  resolution  of  all  the  colo- 
nies to  support  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts  ;  they  published  a  decla- 
ration of  their  rights  as  Englishmen  and  colonists ;  they  reprobated  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  which  they  asserted  to  have  been  framed  for  tb«r 
oppression ;  they  returned  their  thanks  to  those  members  of  parliament  by 
whom  their  cause  had  been  supported ;  and  concluded  by  desiring  all  the 
colonies  to  be  unanimous  in  the  common  cause,  and  petitioning  the  kin^ 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  These  various  documents  were  drawn 
np  with  great  judgment  and  ability. 

The  numlxnr  of  British  forces  in  Boston,  was,  in  the  meantime^  daily 
augmenting.  General  Gage,  for  his  own  security,  thought  it  necessary  to 
fortify  the  neck  of  land  by  which  Boston  is  joined  to  the  main,  and  to 
seize  the  magazines  of  anununition  and  military  stores  at  Cambridge  and 
Charleston,  to  prevent  the  provincialists  from  using  them  against  himself. 
The  Rhode  Islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  40  pieces  of  cannon  ap- 
pointed for  the  defence  of  the  place.  At  length  the  fiiry  which  had, 
hitherto,  vented  itself  chiefly  in  menaces,  burst  into  action.  General 
Gage  having  despatched  a  detachment,  under  colonel  Smith  and  major 
Pitcairoy  to  destroy  some  military  stores  which  had  been  collected  at  Con- 
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corri,  a  town  20  miles  from  Boston,  where  the  proTincial  oongresB  then 
iat,  the  Americans  poured  in  from  every  aide,  and  the  Britiah  troops,  after 
banng  execnted  their  commisaioQ,  marched  back  through  a  oontinoed  and 
destmctive  fire. 

Battle  of  Bunker* t  HUL}     The  anecesa  of  the  provincials  ao  much  ele- 
rated  their  coarse,  that  they  collected  in  anna  from  all  parts  of  the  conntry 
to  the  relief  of  Boston ;  and  in  a  short  time  20,000  Americana  were  aasem- 
biedbeforeit.   But,  so  well  had  it  been  fortified  by  Gage,  that  they  dnist  not 
proceed  to  the  attack ;  and  abovt  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  Britiah  were 
re-enforced  by  the  airivals  of  generals  Howe,  Borgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and 
were  enabled  again  to  act  on  the  offenaiTe.     Several  inconnderable  akir* 
m'lshea  happened,  in  which  the  Americana  aometimea  had  the  advantage ; 
bat,  on  the  17th  of  Jane,  an  engagement  of  more  consequence  took  place. 
Daring  ^e  preceding  night,  the  Americana  had  taken  poaseasion  of  Bun- 
ker s  bill,  an  eminence  on  the  north  aide  of  Boston,  which  commands  that 
city ;  and  such  was  the  expedition  with  which  they  wrought,  that,  before 
daylight,  they  had  almost  completed  a  redoubt,  and  a  strong  intrenchment. 
From  these  intrenchments  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge  them,  and  generala 
Howe  and  Pigot  were  landed  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  a  hill, — 4he  former  to 
attack  the  intrenchmentB, — the  latter  to  atorm  the  redoubt.     Neither  the 
numbers  nor  intrepidity  of  the  Americans  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
the  royal  forces ;  the  patriots  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  were  driven 
beyond  Charleston  Neck ;  hut  in  this  engagement — as  might  have  been 
expected — the  loss  of  the  British  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans,  and  though  the  provincials  had  been  driven  from  Bunker  s  hill, 
they  soon  fortified  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  where 
they  so   strengthened  themselves,  that  it  was  considered  as  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them.     This   commencement  of  hostilities  fixed  the 
determination  of  such  provinces  as  had  hitherto  wavered ;  and  Crown 
Point  and   Hconderago  forts,  which  connect  the  colonies  with  Canada, 
were  taken  by  the  American  generals,  Easton  and  Allen,  without  public 
orders. 

Proceedings  of  Congress.^  Congress  meanwhile  acted  with  the  greatest 
determination  and  vigour.     It  drew  up   articles  of  confederation,  which 
were  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  provinces. 
By  these  articles  it  was  ordained  that  each  colony  was  within  itself  in- 
dependent, and  to  have  absolute  aovereignty  in  all  ita  domestic  concerns. 
Delegates  to  congress  were  to  be  annually  elected,  to  meet  at  such  time 
wd  place  as  should  be  appointed  by  the  preceding  congress.     This  as- 
sembly was  to  have  the  power  of  determining  war  or  peace,  making  alli- 
ances, and  all  such  powers  as  are  claimed  by  sovereign  states.     The  ex- 
penses of  war  were  to  be  defrayed  from  the  common  treasury,  and  to  be 
raised  by  a  poll-tax  upon  all  males  from  16  years  of  age  to  60 ;  and  the 
proportions  of  this  tax  were  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  each  colony. 
An  executive  council  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  recess  of  congress. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  declaration  of  the  wrongs  by  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms.     This  declaration  is  expressed  in 
the  most  spiriteti  terms  :  *'  Were  it  possible,"  said  they,  "  for  men  who 
exercise  their  reason,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  existence 
intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and 
QDbonnded  power  over  others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  resistible, 
however  severe  and  oppressive  ;  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  might  at 
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leRst  require  from  the  parliament  of  Grreat  Britain  some  e^ideoce  tbtt  this 
dreadful  authority  orer  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body ;  but  a  reve- 
rence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  hnmanity,  and  the  dictatei  of 
common  sense,  most  connnce  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  snbjeet,  tint 
government  was  institated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought 
to  be  administered  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  legislators  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion  for  power, 
not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by 
the  very  constitution  of  that  kingdom ;  and  despairing  of  success  in  asj 
mode  c^  contest  where  regard  shoald  be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  hare, 
at  length,  deserted  those,  attempted  to  defend  their  cruel  and  impolitic 
purpose  of  enslaving  these  colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal  from  reason  to  arms. 
Yet,  however  blinded  that  assembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for 
unlimited  domination*  so  to  slight  justice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we 
esteem  ourselves  bonnd,  by  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make 
known  the  justice  of  our  cause."  Afler  enamerating  their  several  caoaes 
of  complaint,  and  the  injustice  with  which  they  alleged  they  had  been 
treated,  they  concluded  thus :  "  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  cfaooi- 
ing  an  unconditional  submission  to  tyranny,  or  resistance  by  force^  The  latter 
is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  nnd  find  nothiag 
so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honour,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid 
us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our  gallant 
ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
us.  Our  cause  is  just ;  our  union  is  perfect ;  and,  if  necessary,  foreign 
assistance  is  doubtless  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  conqneet ;  we  exbibit 
to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
enemies.  They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer 
no  milder  conditions  than  servitude  or  death.  In  our  own  native  land,  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  for  the  protection  of  oor 
property,  acquired  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  our  own, 
against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms ;  we  sbsll  lay 
them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  our  aggressors,  and 
all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed — and  not  before." 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  resolute  spirit  every  where  displayed 
by  the  inhabitants,  must  certainly  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
British  that  the  colonies  would  never  submit  without  being  forced  to  do  so ; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  to  its  end,  neither  party  seems  ever 
to  have  adopted  any  measure  that  indicated  a  wish  of  reconciliation.  Witii 
regard  to  the  British,  if  they  meant  America  to  make  part  of  their  empire, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  common  rights  of  British  subjects  should  be 
extended  to  every  part  of  it :  and,  among  the  rest,  that  no  part  should  be 
subjected  to  taxation,  without  having  representatives  in  that  assembly  by 
which  taxes  were  imposed.  If  they  meant  to  exercise  sovereignty  in  tbeir 
colonies,  without  allowing  them  any  legislative  voice,  their  intention  was 
indefensible  on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  If  the  colonists^ 
on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the  empire, — ^if  they 
wished  to  claim  its  protection  when  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
only  contribute  towards  the  general  revenue  such  sums  as  they  thought  pro* 
per, — ^their  ideas  were  no  less  foolish  than  those  they  censured  in  the  British. 
But,  however  equitable  it  must  have  appeared  to  allow  to  American  repre- 
sentatives' a  seat  in  the  British  parliament,  there  were  several  reasons  why 
neither  the  British  were  willing  to  grant  that  privilege,  nor  the  Americans 
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to  receira  it.     America  is  an  exteittive  continent.    It  contained  at  that 
time  a  popalation  more  than  equal  to  the  population  of  Scothmd ;  and 
was  Ukeiy  in  a  fevir  generations,  to  contain  a  population  exceeding  that 
of  the  whole  British  islands.     The  Americans  might  probably,  in  time, 
therefore,  have  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  British  parliament ;  they 
might  even  have  ultimately  removed  the  seat  of  government  firom  the  Old 
to  the  New  world,  and  thus  deprived  Britain  of  that  importance  which  she 
had  long  maintained  among  civilized  nations.     The  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  becoming  part  of  the  British  empire,  would  have  subjected 
iheraselvee,  not  only  to  such  taxes  as  were  necessary  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  defence,  but  to  their  share  of  such  taxes  as  were  necessary  fot 
the  government  and  defence  of  Britain.   They  would  have  subjected  them- 
selves not  only  to  such  taxes  as  were  necessary  to  meet  future  exigencies, 
bat  to  such  as  were  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  past  debts.     By  sepa- 
rating themselves  entirely  from  Britain  they  would,  for  a  long  time  at  least, 
he  free  from  that  burden  which  Britain  had  incurred  by  her  numerous 
wars;   they   would  disentangle  themselves  from   embarrassments  with 
several  powerful  nations,  which  were  disposed  to  attack  them  as  the  colo- 
nies of  the  mother-country ;  and  they  would  free  themselves  from  many 
of  those  restraints  upon  their  trade,  which  they  accounted  so  prejudicial  to 
their  interesta.     When  we  consider  that  so  many  circumstances  of  such 
magnitude  were  opposed  to  the  amicable  agreement  of  both  parties,  we  may 
be  convinced  that  the  greatest  political  abilities  were  necessary  to  reconcile 
tbeir  jarring  interests;  or  rather,  we  may  with  safety  conclude,  that 
whatever  had  been  the  abilities  of  British  statesmen  at  that  period,  it 
WB8  impossible  that  any  lasting  union  could  have  been  effected  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies.     If  we  add  to  these  jarring  interests,  the  assist- 
ance that  America  was  certain  of  receiving  from  the  foes  of  Britain,  an<l 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  to  be  supposed  she  could  defend  herself 
from  those  foes  at  home,  and  carry  on  an  offensive  war  against  America 
abroad,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
colonists  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  British.     To  these 
consideratioDs  we  must  also  add  that  several  European  nations  had,  by 
tbeir  political  intrigues,  considerably  alienated  the  affections  of  the  colonies 
horn  the  mother-country.   The  French  in  particular,  on  this  t)ieatre,  showed 
themselves  more  successful  in  politics  than  in  war ;  but,  while  they  planned 
a  revolution  in  America,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  France 
which  overturned  the  very  court  by  which  the  former  was  contrived ;  so 
short-sighted  are  politicians  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  their  own 
schemes. 

War  was  now  the  avowed  resolution  of  both  parties ;  and  both  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  it  on.  The  patriot  army  was  organized, 
and  George  Washington  was  unanimously  created  commander-in-chief. 
Horace  Gates  was  made  adjutant-general ;  and  Charles  Lee  mijor-general 
of  the  provincial  troops.  The  patriot  generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler, 
with  SUOO  men,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  after  undeigoing 
innumerable  fotigues,  and  displaying  much  bravery,  the  scheme  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  endeavoured,  for  some 
^me,  to  maintain  their  places,  and  to  reclaim  the  disaffected ;  but  were  all 
ultimately  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  single  town  of  Bos- 
ton was  all  that  Britain  now  possessed  of  her  American  provinces :  and 
that  town  was  besieged  by  such  an  array  as  threatened  to  expel  from  it  the 
few  troops  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  In  March,  1776,  general  Washing- 
V.  2  X 
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Ion  opened  batlerios  agiiiiBt  it,  and  for  14  dmys  bombarded  it  with  lbs  it 
mmt  fmy ;  end,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  genend  Howe,  to  whom  Gt|^ 
had  yielded  the  command  of  the  town,  waa  permitted  qnietly  to  eficute 
it,  and  sail  with  the  garrison  to  Halifiiz ;  taking  with  bim  about  2(M)0  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  attached  to  the  Britidh  canee,  bnt  leaving  to  tke 
Americans  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  storee. 

Deelaratiam  (if  Independence.^     The  Americaiia,  on  the  4th  of  JvIt, 
1776,  declared  diemselyes  independent ;  and  formally  renoimoed  sll  em. 
nezion  with  Britain.     This  declaration,  and  the  reaaona  for  it,  were  ait» 
lated  in  all  the  colonies,  and  met  the  approhation  of  them  all,  aoept 
Maryland,  but  this  state  was  aoon  induced  to  join  the  confederacy.   la  tW 
mean  time  the  British  projected  an  esqiedition  againat  Cfaarleston  ia  SomI 
Carolina,  which  failed ;  bat  another  against  New  YcM'k  was  more  soooeai- 
ftil.     It  consisted  of  6  ships  of  the  line  and  30  frigmtea,  besides  s  gnst 
number  of  armed  Tessek  and  transports.     The  command  of  this  fleet  wii 
gtyen  to  admiral  Howe ;  and  his  brother,  general  Howe,  waa  ordered  to 
leave  Hali&x,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  to  wait  at  Staiea 
island,  on  the  coast  of  New  York,  to  take  the  command  of  the  land-forcoi 
and  co-operate  with  his  brother.     In  July,  admiral  Howe  arrived ;  and, 
after  having,  in  quality  of  commissioner  for  receiving  the  aabmiesion  of  tk 
colonists,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  he  detefmaietf 
to  make  use  of  the  forces  under  his  command  to  enfofce  aobmission.   TV 
troops  were  landed  on  Long  island  without  opposition ;  the  patriots,  node 
general  Putnam,  lay  on  the  opposite  shore,  behind  a  range  oi  hills,  oi  iriucii 
the  principal  pass  was  called  Flat  bnsh.     An  (mgagement  took  place  here 
on  the  27th  oi  August.     Of  the  Americans  upwards  of  SOOO  were  JcJM 
and  1,100  were  taken  prisonera ;  while  the  British  had  only  61  killed  and 
257  wounded.     Lord  Howe,  imagining  that  this  victory  would  be  suffidnt 
to  bring  congress  to  the  desired  terms,  despatched  general  SnllivBB,  one  of  bis 
prisoners,  to  them,  with  a  message,  informing  them  that  though  he  could  not 
treat  with  theq^  under  the  political  character  which  they  bad  naenaed, 
yet,  such  was  his  desire  of  a  reconciliation,  that  he  was  willing  to  ooosttk 
with  any  of  them  in  their  private  capacity,  on  the  means  moat  proper  for 
bringing  it  about.     But  congress  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  object 
for  which  they  contended,  to  yield  on  tho  first  defeat.    They  informed  the 
messenger  that  they  could  not  consult  with  the  enemies  of  their  ee/ontrf 
in  any  other  character  than  that  which  their  country  had  bestowed  oi 
them ;  but,  that  it  might  not  be  sud  that  they  were  averse  to  peace,  thef 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  lord  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  his 
proposals.     This  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  RuUedge,  declared,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  states  as  a  preliminary  article;  this  peremptory  assertioii 
agreeiag  so  ill  with  his  lordship's  designs,  necessarily  brought  the  consul- 
tation to  a  speedy  coaclnsian,  and  lord  Howe  prepared  to  prosecute  war. 

Having  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refusal  pf  ooa- 
gress  to  accept  of  a  reconciliation,  Howe  attacked  New  York,  and,  with  grwi 
ease,  drove  the  Americans  from  it,  to  the  N.  end  of  the  small  island  on 
whidi  that  city  stands.  The  American  army  was  again  attadced  and  de« 
feated ;  bnt  the  defeat  was  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  that  which  they  bad 
experienced  at  Flat  Bush.  Howe  then  turned  his  arms  against  thefoitf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and,  in  a  short  time^  part  of  Neir 
York  and  the  whole  of  New  Jenej  were  in  the  p^sessioii  of  the  British, 
whose  line  extended  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware.     Sir  Henry 
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Clinton  also  took  ponessimi  of  Rhode  island,  without  the  Ion  of  a  man ; 
rhilst  admiral  Hopkins,  with  the  American  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted 
at  with  mach  cSie,  was  obliged  to  ran  up  the  riyer  ProTidenoe,  as  far  as 
he  Tesaels  would  float.  A  second  expedition  to  Canada  terminated  in  a 
fisnnef  no  less  disastrous  than  the  first.  Hie  term  for  which  the  provin- 
ial  soldier*  bad  enlisted  was  expired,  and  they  daily  left  the  army  in  great 
lumbers ;  so  that  of  80,000  men  who  Opposed  general  Howe  at  New 
fork,  scarcely  SOOO  conld  now  be  mustered ;  and  Lee,  one  of  the  most 
(Xpert  among  the  American  generals,  was  made  prisoner.  But,  before  the 
'nd  of  the  campaign,  Washington  obtained  a  rictory  over  a  body  of  Hes- 
iians  posted  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  which,  though  not  of  great  import- 
ince,  tended  in  some  measure  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  dispirited 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  erery  exertion  was  made  to  recruit  the  patriot 
army,  and  Washington  once  more  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
force,  consisting  of  soldiers,  not  enlisted  for  one  year,  but  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  With  this  force  he  posted  himself 
between  the  British  army  and  Philadelphia,  too  strongly  to  be  dislodged ; 
bnt,  on  the  lltb  of  September,  the  American  army  was  attacked  and  en- 
tirely defeated  ;  on  the  26th  general  Howe  took  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
and  laid  open  the  navigation  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea. 

Burgoyne*^  Expedition.']     In  the  northern  provinces,  the  British  arms 
were  not  eqctslly  sucessful.     New  England  had  always  been  considered 
not  only  as  the  original,  bnt  the  great  supporter  of  revolutionary  principles : 
the  conqneet  of  this  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  was  considered  as  the 
Barest  method  of  checking  what  was  called  the  American  rebellion.     To 
effect  this  important  conquest,  general  Burgoyne  was  put  at  the  head  of 
4000   British  troops,  and  30()0  Germans.     With  this  army  he  encamped, 
in  June  1777,  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  soon  after  captured  Ticonderago^ 
a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  garrisoned  by  6000  men.     The  Americans 
retired  from  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  to  Saratoga,  where  they  were 
put  under  the  command  of  general  Arnold.     Colonel  St  Leger,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  river,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
&voQr  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  had  already  laid  siege  to 
Fort  Stanwise,  and  general  Burgoyne  wished  to  advance  towartls  him,  that 
he  might  either  enclose  the  Americans  between  the  two  parties,  or  effect 
a  junction  with  the  colonel.     Bnt  St  Leger's  Indian  allies,  intimidated  at 
the  report  of  Arnold's  ^proach  with  2000  men,  deserted  in  such  numbers 
as  to  oblige  him  likewise  to  retreat,  and  Burgoyne  found  it  not  only  im- 
prudent, but  even  impossible,  to  advance  a  step,  till  provisions  conld  be 
procured.     At  the  beginning  of  October,  provisions  had  become  so  scarce 
in  the  British  camp  that  the  soldiers  were  put  on  short  allowance; 
meanwhile  American  volunteers  flocked  together  from  every  quarter,  so 
that,  while  Burgoyne  could  scarcely  muster  6000  men,  the  provincial  army 
smounted  to  upwards  of  16,000.     Every  part  of  the  British  camp  was 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  grape  and  rifle-shot  of  the  enemy,  bnt  to  a  per* 
petnal  discharge  of  their  artillery.     In  this  dangerous  situation,  with  their 
provisions  daily  decreasing,  and  without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  more, 
the  British  army  waited  with  fortitude  till  the  ISth,  when  an  inventory  of 
provisions  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  whole  could  not  subsist  the 
vmy,  even  at  short  allowance,  longer  tlian  three  days.    With  much  reluc- 
^ce,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate;  but  they  were  to  be 
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allowed  a  free  passage  to  Britaiii»  on  ooaditioii  of  not  serving  tguut 
America  daring  tbe  war.  On  this  occasion  the  Americans  got  35  bnn 
field  pieces,  7000  stand  of  anns,  clothing  for  an  equal  nnmber  of  aoldien, 
with  the  tents  and  military  chest.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  in  the  mat 
time  sailed  np  the  Hudson,  and,  with  a  very  small  loos  of  men,  taken  from 
the  Americans  property  to  a  great  amonnt,  and  destroyed  more  which 
could  not  he  carried  off.  Bat*  had  he  relieved  the  troops  nnder  genoii 
Boigoyne — ^which  he  coald  easily  have  done  by  destroying  Gates's  stom 
at  Alb^y — ^he  would  have  rendered  his  country  a  much  more  fssential  kt- 
vice. 

JVso/y  toUh  FraiweJ]  It  was  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  the  foes  of 
Britain  would  view  with  indifference  her  contest  with  her  colonies.  Id 
February  1778,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  formally  signed  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  this  treaty  the  substance 
was  as  follows : 

I.  If  Great  Britain  should,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to  hoi- 
tilities  against  France,  the  two  nations  should  mutually  assist  each  other. 

II.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effectual  manner  to  nisintiin 
the  independence  of  America. 

III.  Should  those  places  of  North  America  still  subject  to  Britun  be 
reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  should  be  confederated  with  them,  or  sub- 
jected to  their  juriadiction. 

IV«  Should  any  of  the  West  India  islands  be  reduced  by  France,  they 
should  be  deemed  its  property. 

V.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  consent  of  each  other ;  and  it  was  mntanlly 
engaged  that  they  should  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  independence  i 
the  States  had  been  formally  acknowledged. 

VI.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite  those  powers  that 
had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  cause. 

VII.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  Firanoe  all  the  possossioM  in  tbe 
West  Indies  which  she  should  conquer  i  and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed 
the  absolute  independency  of  the  States,  and  their  supreme  authority  orer 
every  country  they  possessed,  or  might  acquire  daring  the  war. 

The  Americans  did  not  confine  their  negotiations  to  France.  Ihey  had 
agents  in  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  endeavouring  to  obtsin 
from  tbem,  if  possible,  assistance,  or  at  least  an  acknowledgment  oi  their 
independence.  Clmton  now  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  probably 
because  the  retention  of  it  employed  a  great  number  of  troops,  withoot 
yielding  any  adequate  advantage.  Washington  no  sooner  learned  his  in- 
tentions, than  he  resolved  to  attack  him  on  his  march ;  but  the  British 
army  marched  onwards  without  any  successful  interruption,  till  they  wen 
taken  aboard  the  fleet  which  conveyed  them  to  New  York.  In  the  mean 
time  count  D'Estaing  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  on  the  14tb  of  April,  with 
12  sliips  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  lai^  frigates,  and  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  tbe  beginning  of  July,  while  tbe  British  fleet  was  em- 
ployed in  conveying  Clinton's  forces,  after  their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York.  The  .British  admiral  had  likewise  12 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  few  frigates ;  but  thongfa  they  were  all  of  a  force 
much  inferior  to  those  commanded  by  D*£staing,  the  French  admiral  lay 
off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  23d  of  July,  entirely  inactive.  In  conjonctioa 
with  the  Americans,  he  next  made  an  attempt  on  Rhode  island,  which 
signally  failed. 
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Operaiunu  in  the  Southern  States.^  The  sonthern  colonies  had  hw 
therto  been  the  seat  of  only  occasional  expeditions ;  bat  an  attempt  by 
the  Americans  to  oyermn  West  Florida  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
to  that  quarter,  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
against  Georgiiu  For  this  porpose  commodore  Hyde  Parker  was  de- 
spatched with  a  fleet ;  colonel  Campbell  was  to  command  the  land-forces ; 
and,  with  him,  general  IVevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  was  to 
co-operate.  The  British  arrived  on  the  coast  in  December,  and  in  10  days 
the  whole  province  was  subjected.  The  S^Mniards,  in  June  1779,  having 
joined  the  confederacy  against  Britam,  invaded  West  Florida ;  and,  as  it 
was  almost  destitnte  of  troops,  became  masters  of  the  whole  with  little 
opposition. 

The  British  forces  had,  for  some  time,  been  posted  on  the  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  waiting  for  such  reinforcements  and  artillery 
88  might  enable  them  to  attack  that  dty.     At  length  general  Clinton  em- 
barked a  body  of  troops,  and  sailed  to  prosecute  the  attack.     The  fleet 
passed  Charleston  bar  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  land-forces  took 
possession  of  Charleston  neck  on  the  29th.     After  sustaining  a  siege  of  a 
month  it  capitulated,  and  Clinton,  early  in  June,  returned  to  New  York. 
Besides  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  war,  they  were  now 
much  embarrassed  in  Uieir  finances.     Congress  was  composed  of  persons 
who  knew  little  of  that  intricate  part  of  their  business.     Their  exigencies 
forced  them  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  but  their  executive  wanted  that  vigour 
which  was  necessary  to  procure  sums  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those 
bills.    They  were  consequently  daily  depreciating  in  value ;  and  between 
the  years  1777  and  1780,  they  had  fallen  so  low,  that  their  real  value  was 
only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  Bum  at  which  they  were  nominally  rated. 
The  embarrassment  produced  by  such  a  circumstance  was  severely  felt  by 
such  as  were  engaged  in  military  services ;  but  amidst  all  these  embarrass- 
ments, the  anniversary  of  independence  was,  in  1780,  celebrated  at  Phila^ 
delphia,  with  much  solemnity. 

A  body  of  French  troops,  consisting  of  6000  men,  commanded  by  M. 
Tenwy,  was,  on  the  10th  of  July,  landed  on  Rhode  island ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  action  was  now  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces*    Earl 
Comwallis — ^to  whom  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  these  quarters 
hsd  been  delegated  by  Clinton,  on  the  15th  of  August  1780-— defeated 
general  Gates,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  remained  attached  to  the  royal  cause.     On  the  11th  of  January 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina ;  but  though 
snccessfol  in  every  engagement  repeated  conflicts  had  so  diminished  his 
nnmbers,  that  re-enforcements  were  necessary  to  enable  biro  to  keep  tho 
field  with  advantage.     Trusting,  therefore,  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Bri- 
tish generals  in  North  America,  to  forward  him  what  was  necessary  to  his 
success,  he  took  possession  of  the  posts  of  York-town  and  Gloucester,  in 
V^irginia,  where  he  fortified  himself  in  the  best  manner  htf  could.    To  sur- 
rouid  this  part  of  the  British  army,  the  Americans  crowded  from  every 
quarter,  and  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  troops  under 
the  count  de  Rochambeau.     Clinton  no  soqner  was  relieved  from  his  ap-^ 
prehensions  for  New  York,  than  he  set  out  immediately  with  7000  men, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  assist  Comwallis..    He  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
Cbesapeak  bay  on  the  24th  of  October,  but  was  informed  that  Comwallis 
bad  surrendered  on  the  19th,  after  a  defence  which,  though  not  equal  in 
splendour,  was  perhaps  conducted  by  no  leas  skill,  perseverance,  and 
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eonrage,  than  had  been  exemplified  in  llie  aoqoisition  ai  bie  former  iv^ 
toriea.  The  British  anny,  when  it  anrrendered,  consisted  of  upwards  off 
6000  men,  but  .of  these  many  were  nnfit  for  duty.  The  army  to  wfakh 
it  surrendered  consisted  of  13,000  Americans,  beddea  a  largo  body  of 
French,  with  a  considerable  tram  of  artillery.  Hie  troops  were^  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  to  be  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  and  the  sea- 
men to  the  kmg  of  France.  A  considerable  nnmber  of  cannon,  and  some 
military  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americana. 

Treaty  of  Peace.']  The  surrender  of  ComwaUis  convinced  his  comaAry- 
men,  that  if  the  conquest  of  America  was  possible,  it  was  likely  to  oost  man 
than  the  contest  merited.     They  were  now  willing,  therefore,  to  afaendoa  a 
straggle,  in  which  there  was  so  much  to  lose  and  so  little  to  gain.     The 
European  powers,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
were  likewise  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of  pacification.     After  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  transacted  in  America. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  and  in- 
formed general  Washii^;ton,  that,  along  with  admiral  Digby,  be  was  com- 
missioned to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Americans ;  and  that,  to  convin<:e  them 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  the  independence  of  the  states  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  preliminary  article.     When  this  intimation  was  given  to  con- 
gress, they  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  die  British  intended  to  draw 
them  into  a  treaty  separate  fi-om  their  allies  the  French^— a  measate  to 
which  they  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  accede.    In  the  meantime, 
however,  negotiations  were  conducting  in  France  for  the  reconciliation  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers;  and  on  the  30th  of  Novembo',  provisional 
articles  of  peace  were  signed,  in  which  his  Britannic  majesty  acknowledged 
the  colonies  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states.     The  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  by  Holland,  in  April,  1782 ; 
by  Sweden,  in  February,  1783 ;  by  Spun,  in  March,  and  by  Ruaaia,  in 
July,  1783. 

Thus  terminated  the  American  revolutionary  war.  For  the  American 
patriots  it  "  issued  prosperously" — to  quote  one  of  their  own  writers^ — 
**  because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  {nivale 
and  public  virtue.  Our  liberty,"  the  same  writer  continues,  "  did  not  come 
to  us  by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders,  but  its  seeds  were 
town  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  It  u-as  rooted  in  the 
conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  con- 
victions and  generous  principles  liberally  dififiised.  We  had  no  Farisy — no 
metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences, 
like  *  a  mighty  heart,'  through  dependent  and  subservient  provinces.  The 
country  was  all  heart.  The  living  principle  pervaded  the  community,  and 
every  village  added  strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being  free." 

Articles  of  Confederation.']  The  Americans,  duriog  the  war,  had  agreed 
to  certain  articles  of  confederation,  which  were  to  form  the  bases  of  their 
general  government.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  these  should  not 
contain  numerous  imperfections.  They  were  framed  by  men  acquainted 
perhaps  with  the  petty  transactions  of  single  colonies,  but  strangers  to  the 
management  of  a  great  nation.  These  imperfections  were  felt  during  the 
war ;  but  the  state  of  the  infant  government  was,  at  that  time,  such  as 
not  to  admit  of  nice  legislation.  When  peace  was  established,  various 
modifications  of  the  existing  articles  of  confederacy  seemed  necessary,  and 
were  loudly  dcmianded  by  the  people.  It  appeared  highly  necessary  tbst 
some  constitntiona]  form  should  be  adopted,  by  which  both  the  mien 
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an«l  tlie  ruled  might  know  the  extent  of  thdr  powers  and  privileges.  Li 
pariiciilar,  tlie  necessity  of  a  more  energetic  executive  soon  became  visible* 
Daring  the  war,  the  love  of  independence,  which  generally  prevailed,  had 
influenced  the  separate  states  willingly  to  contribate  their  proportions  of 
men  amd  money  for  the  common  defence  ;  but  when  the  sense  of  danger 
MTSUB  removed  with  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  states  became  at  first  re- 
mifls,  and  were  afkerwwds  almost  totally  deficient  in  the  payment  of  snch 
enma  as  were  necessary  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  government.  Accordingly,  after  much  discos- 
sion,  and  violent  opposition  from  different  parties,  that  constitution  was 
adopted  which  shall  be  afterwards  particalarixed,  and  Washington  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  The  followmg  table 
shows,  at  one  view,  the  date  of  the  ratifications  of  the  several  states,  and 
the  niajority  that  appeared  in  favour  of  this  ratification : 

DdAWKPe,            .  Deonnber    8,  1787,  nnanimonily. 

PennsrlTiinia,  December  IS,             do.  46  to  S& 

New  Jeney,  December  19,             do.  unanimoiuly 

Georgia,  Juiiiary       8;  1788,  ananimooely 

Connecticat,  Janiwrj       9^  1788,  )88to40. 

MaaeachiMette,  February     6,             do.  187  to  168. 

Maryland,  April         128,             do.  68  to  12. 

South  Carolina,  May           83,             do^  149  to  78. 

New  Hampehire,  JniM          91,            do.  67  to  46. 

Virginia,  Jane          S5,             do.  89  to  79. 

New  York,  July           86,             do.  80to8& 

NerUi  Carolina,  NoTember  87,  1789^  198  to  76. 

Rhodn  Island,  May  89,  790. 

Vermont,  January     10,  179 1. 


Kentucky. 
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The  vast  quantity  of  paper-money  which  had  been  issoed  during  the 
struggle  for  independence  was  now  productive  of  many  mischiefik  Public 
credit  was  almost  entirely  annihilated ;  and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the 
nefarious  speculatioas,  not  of  individuals  oply,  but  of  states.  The  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  too,  in  many  cases,  gave  much  offence  to  the  people ;  and 
in  1786,  the  discontented  party  in  Massachusetts  broke  out  into  actual  re- 
bellion,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  their  share  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The  long  wars  in 
Europe,  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  proved  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  by  throwing  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the  carry- 
ing  trade  of  the  belligerent  powers*  If  we  except,  however,  frequent  wars 
with  the  Indians,  generally  waged  on  the  most  flimsy  pretexts,  uid  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  them  from  their  grounds, — ^the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
from  France^— -and  the  unprincipled  attack  upon  the  Hondas,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Spanish  oortes  was  struggling  for  national  independence  against 
the  power  of  France,-— >little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  the  luiBtory 
of  America,  till  the  period  of  the  late  rupture  between  it  and  this  country. 
For  many  years  previous  to  this  rupture,  the  relations  between  Greal 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  exhibited  a  very  singular  aspect. 
The  nations  were  not,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  each  other ;  but 
the  conflict  of  opposite  pretensions,  the  angry  discussion  of  many  intricate 
questions  of  international  law,  the  charges  and  recriminations  which  had 
for  a  series  of  years  formed  the  only  subject  of  their  diplomatic  intercourse, 
had  diflfused  over  both  countries  a  strong  and  ever-waking  spirit  of  distrust 
and  animosity* 

War  with  Britain.'}     The  event  so  long  anticipated  at  last  arrived ; 
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andt  on  the  18th  of  Jane,  1812,  the  preudem  of  the  United  States  inti- 
mated his  approval  of  an  act  of  congress,  hy  which  war  was  dedartMi 
against  Great  Britain.  Thb  act,  which  was  passed  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  a  miyority  of  79  to  49,  was  preceded  by  a  long  message  from 
the  president,  on  which  some  stormy  debates  arose  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress. The  message  accused  the  British  government  of  having,  sinoe  the 
year  1803,  persisted,  in  a  series  of  acts  hostile  to  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  nation.  It  set  forth,  that  British  cruisen  had  violated  the 
hononr  of  the  American  flag,  and  siezed  persons  siuUng  under  it ;  that  the 
seizure,  even  of  British  subjects,  without  trial  or  inqoiry,  was  unjust,  but 
that,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  them,  American  citizens  had  been 
pressed  on  board  of  British  ships,  and  compelled  to  fight  for  their  oppressors ; 
that  British  cruisers  had  violated  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  the  American 
coast ;  that  the  commerce  of  America  had  been  plundered  on  every  sea ; 
and  that  Great  Britain  had  at  length  resorted  to  a  sweeping  system,  under 
the  name  of  orders  in  council,  suited  to  her  own  commercial  views,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  America,  a  despatch  was 
received  from  Paris,  by  the  American  envoy  at  London,  announcing  the 
formal  revocation,  by  the  French  government,  of  the  Berlin  and  AClau  de- 
crees as  far  as  regarded  America.     This  revocation,  although  only  com- 
municated in  the  year  1812,  was  dated  as  far  back  as  April,  1811.     No 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  this  official  notification  had  been  extorted 
from  the  French  government,  in  consequence  of  the  British  dedaration, 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  decrees  should  be  repealed,  the  British  orders  in 
council  should  cease.     After  having  for  two  years,  therefore,  refused  any 
explanation  to  America,  Bonaparte  came  forward,  in  May,  1812,  with  a 
decree  antedated  the  11th  of  April,  1811,  and  that  decree  even  referring 
to  the  year  1810,  from  which  period,  it  was  alleged  that  these  notable 
edicts,  in  so  far  as  respected  America,  had  been  repealed.   So  gross  an  in- 
sult on  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  nations  was,  perhaps,  never  offered  by 
any  government.    Bat  although  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  ISfilan 
decrees  was  attended  with  so  many  suspicious  circumstances,  and  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  acted  upon,  the  British  government  had  many  obvious 
reasons  at  the  time  for  not  being  over  scrupulous  on  that  point,  and  for 
avoiding — ^if  that  coald  be  done  by  any  honourable  concessions — a  war 
with  the  United  States.     Britain  had  already  numerous  and  formidable 
enemies  to  contend  with;  she  was  engaged  in  the  most  arduous  contest 
she  had  ever  waged,  not  only  against  France,  but  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal  excepted ;  and  these  powers,  so  fivfrom  being 
able  to  aid  her  against  this  new  foe,  required  her  assistance  against  France, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  own  independence ;  she  had  also  the  interests  of 
her  commerce  to  maintain,  which  are  always  dependent  in  a  considerBble 
degree  on  friendly  relations  with  America.   Moved  by  these  considerations, 
tile  British  government  issued  a  declaration  for  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  It  stated,  that  by  a  prior  declaration,  of  the  Ist  April,  18 12,  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  French  decrees  were 
formally  revoked  ;  that  a  communication  had  been  made,  by  the  American 
charge  de  afiaires,  to  Lord  Castiereagh,  of  a  copy  of  the  alleged  instrument 
of  repeal  by  the  French  government ;  and  although  this  revocation  was  not 
such  as  to  satisfy  tiie  conditions  required  by  the  British  declaration,  yet, 
as  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  replace  the  commerce  of  neutrab  on  its 
ancient  basis,  the  orders  in  council  of  7th  January,  1807,  and  26th  April, 
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1809,  were  suspended,  as  tar  as  regarded  American  property,  from  the 
Ist  of  August  following,  just  five  days  after  war  bad  been  declared  by  the 
United   States.     But  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  in  America,  did  not 
appear  in   the'  slightest  degree  to  restore  a  pacific  disposition  on  the 
part  of  that  government,  which,  considering  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
Britain,    only  as  an  indication  of  weakness,   was  led   from  thence   to 
heighten  its    tone,   magnifying  into    vast  importance  minor  points,  and 
advancing  pretensions  subversive  of  the  rights  of  every  belligerent  power. 
A  war  so  difiPerently  affecting  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  could  not 
bat  be  received  with  great  diversity  of  feeling.     A  remarkable  example 
of  opposition  to  the  war  was  given  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent, from  the  county  of  Rockingham  in  New  Hampshire,  of  which  the 
following  afe  extracts :  "  The  alarm  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  favourite 
and  long  continued  *  Restrictive  system/  is  raised  still  higher  by  the  late 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  an  event  which,  we  believe,  in 
the  present  defenceless  circumstances  of  the  country,  will  be  productive  of 
erils  of  incalculable  magnitude.     The  impressment  of  our  seamen,  which 
forms  the   most  plausible  and  popular  of  the  alleged  causes  of  war,  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  subject  of  great  misrepresentation.     The  number 
of  these  cases  has  been  extravagantly  exaggerated.     Every  inquiry  on  the 
subject  strengthens  our  conviction,  that  the  reputed  number  bears  little 
relation  to  the  true  number.     We  are  among  those  to  whom  instances  of 
impressment^  if  they  did  actually  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  must 
be  known ;  yet  we  cannot  find  them  out."     "  It  is  well  known  that  Eng- 
land pretends  to  no  right  of  impressing  our  seamen.    She  insists  only  that 
she  has  a  ri^ht  to  the  services  of  her  own  subjects,  in  time  of  war,  even 
though  found  serving  on  board  the  merchant  ships  of  other  nations.    This 
claim  we  suppose  to  be  neither  unfounded  nor  novel.     It  is  recognised  by 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  of  the  civilized  world.     Writers  of  the 
highest  authority  maintain  that  the  right  belongs  to  all  nations.     For  the 
name  reason,  say  they,  that  the  father  of  a  family  may  demand  the  aid  of 
his  childrea  to  defend  himself  and  his  house,  a  nation  may  call  home  her 
subjects  to  her  defence  and  protection  in  time  of  war."     '*  England  has 
alivays  professed  a  willingness  to  adjust  this  subject  by  amicable  arrange- 
ment.    She  has  repeatedly  called  on  us  to  do  our  part  towards  effecting 
mob  adjustment.     She  has  reminded  us  of  the  facility,  we  may  say  the 
onlaity,  with  which  American  protections  are  obtained ;  of  the  frequent 
mstances  in  which  Irishmen,  and  even  men  that  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
our  language,  are  found  with  American  protections  in  their  pockets.    She 
has  expressly  and  officially  offered  to  prohibit,  by  severe  laws,  all  impress- 
ment from  American  vessels,  if  the  American  government  would  enact 
laws  prohibiting  American  officers  from  granting  protections  or  certificates 
of  citizenship  to  British  subjects.     She  has  also,  through  her  minister, 
offered  to  restore  every  native  seaman  that  our  government  could  name, 
as  being  under  impressment.     For  years  preceding  the  declaration  of  war, 
our  government  has  been,  in  a  manner,  silent  on  this  subject.     When  the 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr  Erskine,  the  present  administration  them- 
selves did  not  consider  any  existing  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
meat  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  peace.  The  blockade  and  ordera  in  coun- 
cil,— the  other  causes  of  war,  bear  no  better  examination  than  the  subject 
of  impressment.     The  blockade,  now  so  grievous  to  be  endured,  we  know 
was  regarded,  at  the  time  it  was  laid,  as  a  measure  favourable  to  our  in- 
terest.   We  know  thiS|  upon  the  express  declaration  of  Mr  Monrosi  then 
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our  mintster  in  England.  We  have  his  own  words,  Aat  it  wonld  b«  re- 
garded  *  in  a  favonrable  light/  and  that  it  *  promiaed  to  be  highly  taUsfiu- 
tory  to  our  commercial  intereetft/  " 

"  We  are  equally  unsatisfied  with  the  argaments  used,  to  prort  that 
the  decrees  of  France  were  repealed  in  Novamber,  1810.  Against  itch 
supposed  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  we  hare  the  express  decbrttian  of 
the  French  government  itself,  as  late  as  March,  1812,  alleging  that  thoe 
decrees  did  then  exist.  We  have  also  had  daily  evidence  of  their  open- 
tion,  in  the  destruction  of  our  property ;  and  some  members  of  this  meet- 
ing have  convictions  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  those  decrees,  down 
to  the  very  moment  of  our  declaration  of  war  ;  wrhich  convictiona  bcb: 
produced  by  great  and  repeated  personal  loss^,  in  the  seizures,  detention, 
confiscation,  and  burnings,  under  those  very  decrees,  are  not  likely  to  be 
removed,  by  any  ingenious  comments  on  the  terms  of  an  ambignoos,  de- 
ceptive, and  fallacious  instrument  like  the  duke  of  Cndore  s  letter.  The 
conduct  of  France,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  her  edicts,  exhibits  to  onr 
view  a  scene  of  the  most  contemptible  fraud  and  jngsrling  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  court  of  any  nation." 

A  similar  spirit,  though  somewhat  more  guarded,  was  displayed  io  the 
lesolutions  of  a  body  of  more  weight  and  consequence,  being  a  conrea- 
tion  of  delegates  from  34  cities  and  counties  of  the  state  of  New  Yori, 
held  at  Albany  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September.     As  the  language  in 
this  document  |s  so  forcible  and  just,  we  will  make  the  following  extract : 
"  Resolved,  that  without  insisting  on  the  injustice  of  the  present  war,  tak- 
ing solely  into  consideration  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  declaration, 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  coo- 
strained  to  consider,  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pronounce  it,  a  most  rash,  un- 
wise, and  inexpedient  measure ;  the  adoption  of  which  ong^t  for  erer  to 
deprive  its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  an  enlightened  people 
— 4iecause,  as  the  injuries  we  have  received  from  France  are  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  those  we  have  sustained  from  England,  and  have  been  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  still  greater  insult  and  aggravation — if  war 
were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country,  consistency  and 
impartiality  required  that  both  nations  should  have  been  included  in  the 
dedaration.     Because,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  exercise  onr  right 
of  selecting  our  adversary,  prudence  and  common  sense  dictated  the  cboio; 
of  an  enemy  from  whose  hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.     A  war  with 
France  would  equally  have  satisfied  our  insulted  honour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  annihilating,  would  have  revived  and  extended  onr  com- 
merce<— and  even  the  evils  of  such  a  contest  would  have  been  mitigated 
by  the  sublime  consolation,  that  by  our  efforts  we  were  contribating  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  despotism  in  Europe,  and  essentially  serving  the 
great  interests  of  freedom  and  humanity  throughout  the  world.     Because 
a  republican  government,  depending  solely  for  its  support  on  the  wiahei 
and  affections  of  the  people,  ought  never  to  declare  a  war,  into  which  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  are  not  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  and  alacrity; 
as  where  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  measure  are  not  so  apparent  as 
to  unite  all  parties  in  its  support,  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  augment  the 
dtssenMons  that  have  before  existed,  and  by  exasperating  party  violence  to 
its  utmost  height,  prepare  the  way  for  a  civil  war.     Because,  before  a  war 
was  declared,  it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  by  whom  the  burden  and  ex- 
peases  of  the  contest  must  be  borne  almost  exclusively,  were  strongly 
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Opposed  to  the  measure.  Because  we  see  no  rational  prospect  of  attain- 
ing, by  force  of  arms,  the  objects  for  which  our  rulers  say  we  are  contend- 
ing^—and  because  the  e?ils  and  distresses  which  the  war  must  of  necessity 
occauon»  far  orerbalance  any  advantages  we  can  expect  to  derive  frotn  it. 
Becaase  the  great  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  the  amazing 
resources  she  deriyes  from  commerce  and  navigation,  render  it  evident, 
that  we  cannot  compel  her  to  respect  our  rights,  and  satisfy  our  demands, 
otherwise  than  by  a  successful  maritime  warfare ;  the  means  of  conducting 
which  we  not  only  do  not  possess,  but  our  rulers  have  obstinatdy  refused 
to  provide.  Because  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce,  should  the  war 
continue,  will  render  necessary  a  resort  to  loans  and  taxes  to  a  vast  amount 
— messures  by  which  the  people  will  be  greatly  burthened  and  opprossed, 
and  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  executive  alarmingly  increased. 
And,  finally,  because  of  a  war  begun  with  such  means  as  our  rulers  had 
prepared,  and  conducted  in  the  mode  they  seemed  resolved. to  pursue,  we 
see  no  grounds  to  hope  the  honourable  and  successful  termination. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  late  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council  has 
removed  the  great  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  war,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  an  immediate  accommodation  of  all  existing  differences,  inas- 
much as,  by  the  confession  of  the  present  secretary  of  state,  satisfactory 
and  honourable  arrangements  might  easily  he  made,  by  which  the  abuses 
resulting  from  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  might  in  future  be  effeo- 
toally  prevented.     Therefore, 

^'  Resolved,  That  we  shall  be  constrained  to  consider  the  determination 
on  the  psrt  of  our  rulers  to  continue  the  present  war,  after  official  notice 
of  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  as  affording  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  from  motives  entirely  dbtinct 
from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
objects  wholly  unconnected  with  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  American 
nation.*' 

At  Boston,  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  all  the  ships  in  the 
port  displayed  flags  half-mast  high,  the  usual  token  of  mourning ;  and  a 
town  meeting  was  held  in  that  city,  in  which  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  passed,  stigmatising  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  ruinous,  and  leading 
to  a  connexion  with  France  destructive  to  American  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. But  very  different  were  the  popular  sentiments  in  the  southern 
states,  where  swarms  of  privateers  were  already  preparing  to  reap  the 
expected  harvest  of  prizes  among  the  West  India  islands.  Of  the  towns 
in  this  interest  Baltimore  stood  foremost  in  violence  and  outrage. 

Campaign  of  1812.]  The  first  military  operations  of  the  Americans 
were  attended  with  the  most  signal  disasters.  Greneral  Hull,  who  invaded 
Upper  Canada,  ended  his  short  career,  by  surrendering  himself  and  the 
whole  of  his  army,  amounting  to  2,500  men,  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
fort  of  Detroit,  and  33  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  British  major-general 
Brock,  who  obtained  almost  a  bloodless  victory.  A  second  attempt  to 
invade  this  province  was  made  by  the  Americans  under  general  Wads- 
worth,  who,  on  the  13th  of  October,  attacked  Queenstown  with  a  consi- 
derable force.  He  was  at  first  successful  in  carrying  that  position,  but 
Brock  having  come  up  with  a  small  body  of  men,  composes!  of  regulars, 
militia,  and  Indians,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  tarn  the  flank  of  the 
Americans,  while  their  attention  was  engaged  by  an  attack  of  artillery  ia 
fronU     The  Americans  thus  Msailed  at  all  points^  were,  after  a  shon  b«(t 
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allowed  a  free  passage  to  Britainp  on  ooadition  of  not  aemng  agiint 
America  daring  the  war.  On  this  occasion  the  Americans  got  35  ham 
field  pieces,  7000  stand  of  aims,  clothing  for  an  equal  nomher  of  loldien, 
with  the  tents  and  military  chest.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  in  ths  men 
time  sailed  np  the  Hudson,  and,  with  a  Tery  small  loss  of  men,  taken  from 
the  Americans  property  to  a  great  amount,  and  destroyed  more  wludi 
eenld  not  he  carried  off.  But,  had  he  relioTed  the  troops  under  geoenl 
Bnigoyne— which  he  conld  easily  hare  done  hy  deetroying  Gates's  storei 
at  Albimy — ^he  would  have  rendered  his  country  a  much  more  esseatisl  aer- 
▼ice. 

Treaty  with  France.^  It  was  not  to  be  snppoaed  that  the  foei  of 
Britain  would  riew  with  indifference  her  contest  with  her  colonies,  h 
February  1778,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  formally  signed  betweeD 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  this  treaty  the  substmoe 
was  as  follows : 

I.  If  Great  Britain  should,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to  bos- 
titities  against  France,  the  two  nations  should  mutually  assist  each  otber. 

XL  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effectual  manner  to  msintaio 
the  independence  of  America. 

III.  Should  those  places  of  North  America  still  subject  to  Britsin  be 
reduced  by  the  colonies,  they  should  be  confederated  with  them,  or  sub- 
jected to  their  jurisdiction. 

.IV.  Should  any  of  the  West  India  islands  be  reduced  by  France,  tliey 
should  be  deemed  its  property. 

V.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  be  concluded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  consent  of  each  other;  and  it  was  mutually 
engaged  that  they  should  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  independence  (^ 
the  States  had  been  formally  acknawledged. 

VI.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  inrite  those  powers  tbst 
had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  cause. 

VII.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  Uie  poasessions  in  tbe 
West  Indies  which  she  should  conquer  i  and  France  in  her  turn  guaranteed 
the  absolute  independency  of  the  States,  and  their  supreme  authority  over 
every  country  they  poesessed,  or  might  acquire  during  the  war. 

The  Americans  did  not  confine  their  negotiations  to  France.     They  bad 
agents  in  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  them,  if  possible,  assistance,  or  at  least  an  acknowledgment  oi  their 
independence.     Clinton  now  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  probably 
because  tbe  retention  of  it  employed  a  great  number  of  troops,  witfaoot 
yielding  any  adequate  advantage.     Washington  no  sooner  learned  his  in- 
tentions, than  he  resolved  to  attack  him  on  his  march ;  but  the  British 
army  marched  onwards  without  any  successful  interruption,  till  they  vere 
taken  aboard  the  fleet  which  conveyed  them  to  New  York.     In  the  mean 
time  count  D'Esiaing  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  on  the  14th  of  April,  with 
12  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  large  frigates,  and  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  July,  while  the  British  fleet  was  em- 
ployed in  conve3ring  Clinton's  forces,  aftor  their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York.     The  .British  admiral  had  likewise  12 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  few  frigates ;  but  though  they  were  all  of  a  force 
much  inferior  to  those  commanded  by  D*£staing,  the  French  admiral  lay 
off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  22d  of  July,  entirely  inactive.     In  conjnnctioa 
with  tbo  Americans,  he  next  made  an  attempt  on  Rhode  island  which 
signally  failed. 
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Cperaiums  in  the  Southern  Statee,"}  The  soothem  colonies  had  fai-» 
Uierto  been  the  seat  of  only  occasional  expeditions ;  but  an  attempt  by 
the  Americans  to  oyermn  West  Florida  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
to  that  quarter,  and  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
aigainat  Georgia*  For  this  purpose  commodore  Hyde  Parker  was  de- 
spatched with  a  fleet ;  colonel  Campbell  was  to  command  the  land-forces ; 
aody  with  him,  general  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  was  to 
co-operate.  The  BritiBh  arrived  on  the  coast  in  December,  and  in  10  days 
the  whole  province  was  subjected.  The  S^Mmiards,  in  June  1779,  having 
joined  the  confederacy  against  Britain,  invaded  West  Florida ;  and,  as  it 
was  almost  destitute  of  troops,  became  masters  of  the  whole  with  little 
opposition. 

The  British  forces  had,  for  some  time,  been  posted  on  the  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  waiting  for  such  reinforcements  and  artillery 
as  might  enable  them  to  attack  that  dty.  At  length  general  Clinton  em- 
barked a  body  of  troops,  and  sailed  to  prosecute  the  attack.  The  fleet 
paaaed  Charleston  bar  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  land-forces  took 
poaaession  of  Charleston  neck  on  the  29th.  After  sustaining  a  siege  of  a 
month  it  capitulated,  and  Clinton,  early  in  June,  returned  to  New  York. 
Besides  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  war,  they  were  now 
mnc^  embarrassed  in  their  finances.  Congress  was  composed  of  persons 
who  knew  little  of  that  intricate  part  of  their  business.  Their  exigencies 
forced  them  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  but  their  executive  wanted  that  vigour 
which  was  necessary  to  procure  sums  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those 
bills.  They  were  consequently  daily  depreciating  in  value ;  and  between 
the  years  1777  and  1780,  they  had  fallen  so  low,  that  their  real  value  was 
only  about  one-fortieth  of  the  sum  at  which  they  were  nominally  rated. 
The  embarrassment  produced  by  such  a  circumstance  was  severely  felt  by 
snch  as  were  engaged  in  military  services ;  but  amidst  all  these  embarrass- 
ments, the  anniversary  of  independence  was,  in  1780,  celebrated  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  much  solemnity. 

A  body  of  French  troops,  consisting  of  6000  men,  commanded  by  M. 
Temay,  vras,  on  the  10th  of  July,  landed  on  Rhode  island ;  but  the  prin- 
dpal  scene  of  action  was  now  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces-  Earl 
Comwallis — ^to  whom  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  these  quarters- 
had  been  delegated  by  Clinton,  on  the  15th  of  August  1780 — defeated 
general  Gates,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  remained  attadhed  to  the  royal  cause.  On  the  11th  of  January 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina ;  but  though 
successful  in  every  engagement,  repeated  conflicts  had  so  diminished  his 
numbers,  that  re-enforcements  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  the 
field  with  advantage.  Trusting,  therefore,  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Bri- 
tish generals  in  North  America,  to  forward  him  what  was  necessary  to  his 
success,  he  took  possession  of  the  posts  of  York-town  and  Gloucester,  in 
Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  To  sur- 
round this  part  of  the  British  army,  the  Americans  crowded  from  every 
quarter,  and  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  troops  under 
the  count  de  Rochambeau.  Clinton  no  sooner  was  relieved  from  bis  ap- 
prehensions for  New  York,  than  he  set  out  immediately  with  7000  men, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  assist  Comwallis.  He  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
ChesapcNik  bay  on  the  24th  of  October,  but  was  informed  that  Comwallis 
had  surrendered  on  the  19th,  after  a  defence  which,  though  not  equal  in 
splendour,  was  perhaps  conducted  by  no  less  sldU,  perseverance,  and 
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bat  the  dimtere  of  the  AuAricuis  did  not  stop  here.  On  the  25th  D^ 
cember,  a  British  and  Indian  force  having  surprieed  Fort  Niagara,  dettioyed 
or  made  prisoners  the  whole  garrison.  The  British  then  crossed  the  tiTcr, 
attacked  general  Hull,  who  had  collected  about  2000  men  on  the  other 
side,  and  put  him  totally  to  the  rout.  The  present  year,  therefore,  ter- 
minated  in  a  manner  as  brilliant  for  the  British  arms  as  the  preceding. 

Thus,  amid  partial  rererses,  the  campaign  by  land  was,  on  the  wWU, 
glorious  and  fortunate  for  Great  Britain.     At  aea,  too,  she  legabed  tba 
ascendency  which  naturally  belonged  to  her.     The  first  instance  in  whiik 
this  superiority  was  established,  was  attended  with  circumstances  ^u^atM- 
larly  gratifying.     Captain  Broke,  of  the  Sliannon   frigate,  with  anotko 
small  vessel  attending  him,  had  been  cruising  for  some  time  near  the  htr- 
hour  of  Boston,  where  the  Chesapeake  frigate  then  lay,  but  the  latter, 
though  much  superior,  particularly  in  men,  did  not  venture  to  come  out 
Captain  Broke,  however,  anxious  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  compantiTe 
valour  of  his  own  and  the  enemy's  seamen,  dismissed  the  vessel  whidi 
accompanied  him,  and,  with  the  Shannon  alone,  drew  up  before  the  har- 
bour of  Boston  in  a  posture  of  defiance.     The  Chesapeake  accepted  the 
challenge ;  and  came  out  to  decide,  as  it  were,  by  single  combat,  this  eon- 
test  between  the  two  nations  in  maritime  prowess.   The  two  vessels  ame 
almost  immediately  in  contact,  and  captain  Broke,  observing  that  the  Abk- 
ricans  at  tliis  critical  moment  flinched  from  their  grnie,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  boarding,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole  of  the  Biitish 
crew  were  on  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake.    In  two  minutes  more,  the 
enemy,  after  a  desperate  but  disorderly  resistance,  waa  driven  from  emy 
post,  and  the  Americans  from  the  shore  beheld  the  Britieh  colonis  flying 
over  the  vessel,  which  had  just  left  their  harbour  in  full  assurance  of  vic- 
tory.    The  arrival  of  admiral  Warren  at  Bermuda  establiahed  the  ntfil 
superiority  of  Britain  in  those  seaa. 

Campaign  of  1814.]  The  earlier  military  events  of  1814  were  npoo 
the  same  limited  scale,  and  partook  of  the  same  inveterate  character  of 
hostiTity  as  those  of  the  former  campaigns.  On  the  3d  of  Julyi  a  I«ige 
American  force,  under  general  Brown,  crossed  the  Niagara  frontier  with 
about  6,000  men,  and  advancing  into  Canada,  attacked  general  Rial,  who 
had  under  him  about  2,000  men.  After  a  smart  action,  the  British  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  .500  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  cooi- 
pelled  to  retreat  upon  their  lines  at  Chippaw%  and  from  thence  to  a  pod- 
tion  near  Niagara. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  general  Drummond,  at  the  head  of  re-enforcement^ 
advanced  to  the  support  of  general  Rial ;  and  a  close  and  desperate  actios 
took  place,  in  which  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  musquetry  vied  with  that 
of  the  neighbouiing  cataract  of  Niagara,  till  midnight,  when  the  AmericaiUi 
baring  sustained  a  loss  in  the  action  amounting  to  1,500  men,  retreated 
precipitately  to  Chippawa,  and  from  thence  on  the  following  day  to  Foit 
Erie,  after  destroying  their  stores  and  abandoning  their  camp.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  engaged  in  this  remarkable  action  might  be  about  5000 ; 
that  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  2,800  men.  Shortly  after  this,  gene/W 
Brown  being  joined  by  the  American  army  under  general  Izard,  again  as- 
sumed the  offensive ;  and  general  Drummond  found  it  prudent  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Fort  Erie  and  retire  to  Qneenstown.  The  Americans  adfaii€e<l 
to  Chippawa,  bnt  finding  that  the  British  had  obtained  the  complete 
ascendency  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  were  advancing  to  the  support  of  geo- 
eral  Drummondy  and  to  land  a  force  in  their  rear,  they  retreated  with 
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precfpitatioti ;  and  withoat  halting  to  make  good  the  possession  of  Fort 
Erie,  blew  up  the  fortifications,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  riirer. 
While  the  Americans  were  thns  driven  from  Canada,  the  British  were 
not  more  saccessful  in  an  attempt  to  invade  the  United  States.  Sir  George 
Pirerost  having  commenced  operations  against  the  American  territory,  by 
an  attack  upon  Plattsburg,  a  fortified  town  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  A  more  successful  display  of  British  coarage  and 
bIoII,  however,  was  given  in  an  expedition  against  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  under  admiral  Cochrane  and  major-general  Ross.  The  expedition 
entered  the  Patnxent  on  the  1 9th  August ;  and  having  landed  the  army, 
which  ascended  the  banks  by  land,  admiral  Cockbum,  with  a  flotilla  of 
small  craft,  proceeded  up  the  river  on  their  flank.  The  American  com- 
modore, Barney,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Patnxent,  finding  escape 
imporaible,  set  fire  to  the  flotilla  under  his  command.  On  the  24th,  about 
mid-day,  the  British  troops  reached  Bladensburg,  where  they  found  the 
American  army,  consisting  of  from  8000  to  9000  men,  strongly  posted  on 
commanding  heights,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion the  Americans  dispersed  and  fled,  although  the  number  of  British 
troops  which  entered  this  action  did  not  exceed  1,500.  The  retreating 
army  being  ordered  to  move  upon  Washington,  general  Winder  repaired 
to  that  city,  where  a  council  was  hastily  called,  at  which  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  from  the  dispersion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  force,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
the  defence  of  the  city  was  impracticable.  Under  this  desponding  impres- 
sion, the  troops  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  George  Town,  and  to  take  up 
a  position  upon  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  General  Ross, 
after  baring  halted  his  army  for  a  few  hours,  determined  to  march  upon 
Washington,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand reached  that  city.  Judging  it  of  consequence  to  complete  the  de- 
Btmction  of  the  public  buildings  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  capitol, 
including  the  senate  house  and  house  of  representatives,  was  consigned  to 
the  flames ;  and  the  arsenal,  the  dock-yard,  the  treasury,  the  war-office, 
and  the  president's  palace,  with  a  rope-walk,  and  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Potomac,  shared  the  same  iate.  In  the  dock-yard,  a  frigate  nearly 
ready  to  be  launched,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were  consumed.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  being  thus  accomplished,  general  Ross  determined  to  with- 
draw the  troops,  before  any  great  force  of  the  enemy  could  be  assembled. 
On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  army  left  Washington ;  and  having  reach- 
ed Benedict  on  the  29th,  the  whole  force  was  embarked  on  the  following 
day  without  molestation.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg  amounted  only  to  64  killed  and  185  wounded.  Two  hundred 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  540  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  100,000  ball- 
cartridges,  swelled  the  trophies  of  the  victorious  army.  All  private  property 
was  strictly  respected,  insomuch,  that  when  it  was  represented  that  burning 
one  of  the  houses  last  mentioned  might  compromise  the  safety  of  others 
adjacent,  the  order  for  destroying  it  was  immediately  recalled.  Yet  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  public  buildings  not  designed  for  military  purposes, 
is  a  mode  of  carrying  on  war  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  effiact 
of  the  burning  those  at  Washington  showed  it  to  be  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
certainly  rigorous.  Without  doing  any  vital  injury  to  the  United  States, 
it  subjected  them  to  a  disgrace  still  more  painful  and  difficult  to  be  for  • 
gotten  or  forgiven.     It  procured  for  them  the  general  sympathy  of  other 
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nations ;  and  what  was  of  much  mora  impoit«iGe»  it  went  far  ttf  aaite  ma 
common  feeling  of  wrongs  to  be  resented  and  reFensred,  that  ln|(e  ipn^. 
tion  of  the  Americans  usualljr  called  federalists,  who  had  hitherto  bees 
averse  to  the  war. 

The  town  of  Alexandria,  situated  lower  on  the  Potomac  than  Wtsibiii^ 
ton,  was  attacked  by  the  British  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  commoi 
council  of  Alexandria  agreed  to  surrender  the  town,  protection  being  pn>- 
mised  to  private  property.     All  naval  and  military  stores  and  merchandise 
being  delivered  up  to  the  captors,  and  stowed  on  board  21  vesseli  whieb 
were  found  in  the  harbour,  the  British  departed  loaded  with  spoiL    Balti- 
more was  the  next  object  of  attack,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th  $ep> 
tember,  a  disembarkation  of  the  British  troops  was  effected  near  Nort!i 
Point,  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  that  town.     The  approach  li« 
through  a  small  peninsula,  in  some  places  scarce  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
across  which  the  enemy  had  drawn  an  intrenchment.     This  was  carried 
without  loss,  but,  as  the  troops  advanced,  they  were  harassed  by  the  ene- 
my s  riflemen.     General  Ross,  who  had  at  the  fatal  moment  advanced  te 
reconnoitre,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  rifle-ball,  and  living  only  te 
recommend  his  young  and  unprovided  fiimily  to  the  protection  of  hit  king 
and  country,  expired  on  the  spot.     In  a  smart  action  which  eosoed,  the 
British  maintained   their  military  superiority,  and   in  less  than  fifteea 
minutes  utterly  broke  and  dispersed  an  army  of  about  6,000  infiantry,  rap- 
ported  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  Americans  losing  near  1,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.     But  it  was  the  fate  of  the  successes  obtained 
during  this  incnrsive  war,  to  be  followed  by  no  important  results.    Balti- 
more was  defended  by  a  chain  of  fortified  redoubts,  connected  by  a  breast- 
work, and  occupied  by  about  15,000  men ;  and  colonel  Brooke,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  troops,  was  induced  to  relinqaish 
his  purpose,  and  to  re-embark  his  forces,  after  destrojring  a  lai^pe  rope-voik, 
and  other  public  buildings. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  detached  military  adventure,  an  expedition,  which 
bad  sailed  from  Halifax,  on  the  6th  of  July,  under  Colonel  Piikingtoo, 
possessed  themselves  with  little  resistance  of  the  ishinds  in  the  ba^  of 
Passamaquoddy ;  and  the  fortified  post,  called  Machias,  being  reduced,  the 
whole  district,  from  Passamaquoddy  bay  to  the  Penobscott  river,  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  British. 

When  the  winter  season  had  closed  the  operations  of  the  armaments  ia 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  strong  force,  amounting  to 
about  10,000,  was  despatched  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  rednciaf 
New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  After  completely  destroying  or 
capturing  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Borogne,  the  troops  were  landed 
on  the  23d  December,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  without  opposition.  In  ad' 
vancing  towards  New  Orleans,  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  with 
the  advance  of  the  American  army,  under  general  Jackson,  whose  whole 
force  amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  British,  until  they  had  driven  him  behind  the  works 
which  covered  the  city.  On  the  8th  January,  1815,  the  whole  BrM 
army  was  formed  for  a  general  assault  upon  the  American  lines,  which 
were  strongly  covered  by  a  canal  and  breast  work  in  front,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  right,  and  a  cypress-swamp  on  the  left.  A  detachment,  under 
colonel  Thornton,  was  appointed  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  and  carry  the 
flanking  battery  on  the  right  side  of  that  river,  but  various  unforeseen  di^- 
cnltiea  retarded  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  till  the  co-operatiofl 
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had  ]o0l  its  effect.  Th»  attack  eo»ai«need  with  a  thowtr  of  bomhe  and 
CongraTe  rockets,  the  arfii3r  adnmeing  at  the  same  time  to  stomi  the  right 
sod  left  of  the  American  intrenchmentsy  from  which  a  tremendooa  Ire 
was  kept  up  on  the  Britirii ;  the  American  infantry  in  front  heing  con- 
itaotly  supplied  with  loaded  muskets  by  those  in  the  rear,  while  very  few 
of  the  Britteh  shot  comparatiyely  conld  touch  them.  Sir  Edward  Packen-^ 
bam,  the  eouuMander  of  the  British  forces,  aa  soon  as  he  had  made  the  sig-* 
oal  from  his  station  for  the  troops  to  advance,  galloped  on  to  the  front  to 
inuDste  them  by  his  ptesence,  and  was  seen  with  hu  hat  off,  enconraging 
them  to  the  front  of  the  glads ;  it  was  here  that  (almost  at  the  same  moment) 
tie  reoeiyed  two  woonds,  one  in  the  knee,  and  another,  which  was  &tal,  in 
die  body.  The  fidl  of  their  commander,  in  the  sight  of  the  troops,  at  the 
lame  time  with  many  other  commanding  officers,  and  further,  the  poepara- 
tions  to  md  in  crossing  the  ditch  not  being  so  forward  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  caused  a  wavering  in  the  column,  which,  in  such  a  situation, 
became  irreparable ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
drew  off  the  troops,  and  abandon  the  attack.  Meantime,  colonel  Thorn* 
ton  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  attacked  the  flanking  battery.  Here 
the  deteimioatien  of  the  British  troops  OTercame  all  difficulties,  and  the 
Americans  urere  driven  from  their  redoubts  and  batteries,  leaving  sixteen 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  colours  of  the  New  Orleans  regiment,  in  the 
possession  of  the  British ;  but  as  the  attack  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
position  had  fuled,  colonel  Thornton  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  join  the 
main  army.  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  mining,  amounted  to  2,040.  This  heavy  loss  extinguished 
ill  hopes  of  success ;  the  troops  were  accmrdingly  re-embarked,  and  the 
enterprise  abandoned. 

The  concluding  operation  of  the  war,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  the 
rednctiou  of  Fort  Bower,  on  Mobile  Point.     The  actions  at  sea  this  year, 
were  few  in  number  and  unimportant,  unless  as  dispkying  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  both  countries.     The  American  government  now  began  to  find 
great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  oontinuation  of  a  war  which 
•eemed  to  have  no  object.     The  downfall  of  Bonaparte  involved  in  it  a 
subversion  of  all  the  hopes  that  Britain,  engaged  in  strugglmg  for  existence 
u  Europe,  would  soon  tire  of  defending  so  remote  a  possession  as  the 
province  of  Canada;   and  it  seemed  still  more  unlikely  that  America 
should,  by  means  of  a  few  frigates,  wrench  the  trident  of  the  ocean  from  a 
nation  which  possessed  a  thousand  ships  of  battle.     The  real  and  ostensi* 
ble  purposes  of  the  war,  therefore,  were  now  alike  out  of  prospect.    Pre- 
lideat  Madison  had  voluntarily  retreated  from  the  non-importation  and 
iKm^intereonrse    acts — ^measures   which  had   ruined  the  commerce  of 
America ;  and  the  only  purpose  of  continued  hostilities,  seemed  to  be  the 
vindictive  inffiction  of  mutual  injury,  the  devastation  of  property,  and  the 
waste  of  human  life.    The  eastern  states  of  Avierica,  alwaysavene  to  the 
war,  had  become  impatient  of  its  intolerable  pressure.     Their  commerce 
had  been  ruined,  and  their  property  taxed,  to  maintain  a  contest  of  undo* 
fined  length,  peculiarly  un&vound>le  to  their  interests,  and  which  now 
flsemed  to  be  carried  on  without  any  object  or  ]Nrospect  of  termination. 
The  bitterest  complaints  were  also  miade  by  the  le^latures  of  these  states, 
tad  particularly  those  of  New  Enghmd,  that  the  executive  government  with- 
drew from  them  the  troops  which  they  had  raised  for  their  own  local  de« 
(<»^ce,  and  employed  them  on  other  purposea  and  objects.     This  was  a 
point  for  which  the  union  had  made  no  provision,  and  the  disputes  to  which 
V.  2  z 
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it  gave  rise  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  the  means  of  dissolnog  it.    Tbe 
state  of  Masachnsetts  took  the  decbive  step  of  caUing  a  conyention  from 
the  other  states  of  New  Enghind,  to  consider  the  defect  in  the  constiuitios, 
which  placed  the  defensive  means  of  the  several  states  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  government,  and  iii  which  it  was  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
union  had  failed  to  procure  to  the  eastern  states  the  benefits  which  were  its 
chief  objects.     The  ominons  words,  separation  and  independence,  woe 
already  familiar  in  their  mouths,  and  it  seema  not  unlikely  that  the  en- 
tinuance  of  the  war  might  have  produced  that  dissolution  of  the  Americaii 
league  which  has  been  so  often  predicted.     The  financial  difficolties  of  tbe 
American  treasury,  too,  became  every  day  more  pressing.    A  loan  bad 
been  pronounced  to  be  impossible ;  and  the  issuing  of  treasury  bills  vn 
resorted  to,  combined  with  a  formidable  list  of  taxes,  and  whidi  aearlj 
doubled  the  bnrdens  of  tbe  people.     All  these  circumstances  had  their 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  president,  Mr  Madison,  and  he  sought  a  road 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved,  by  proposing  a  negotiatioB 
for  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Russia. 

Great  Britain  had  also  strong  reasons  for  desiring  a  tennination  of  this 
unhappy  war.  The  commerce  of  America  was  already  annihilated,  and 
her  sailors  only  subsisted  by  privateering ;  she  had  no  fleets  to  send  to  so, 
and  her  solitary  frigates  continued  with  the  same  happy  dexterity  to  escape 
from  and  return  to  the  ports  of  her  extended  continent.  At  sea,  then,  oar 
commercial  interests  were  certain  to  suffer,  and  we  could  only  hope  for  the 
occasional  satisfaction  of  capturing  an  armed  vessel,  after  she  had  done 
more  damage  by  a  hundred  fold  than  her  guns  and  timber  woe  worth. 
On  land  the  prospect  was  hardly  more  flattering.  Any  extended  plan  of 
serious  invasion,  or  conquest  of  any  part  of  the  American  states,  was  a 
measure  obviously  impolitic,  even  if  it  could  have  been  judged  practicable. 
On  the  other  hand,  descents  upon  the  coast,  the  destruction  of  public  pro- 
perty and  stores,  the  burning  of  their  sea-ports,  and  destruction  of  ther 
shipping,  were  measures,  indeed,  fully  within  our  power,  and  suited  to  the 
vindictive  feelings  of  the  moment,  but  were  fiar  more  likely  to  exasperate 
than  to  subdue  the  enemy.  The  American  proposal  for  negotiating  under  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  was  distinctly  and  positively  declined  by  the  British 
government ;  but  they  readily  consented  that  commissioners  should  be 
named  by  each  nation  to  adjust  terms  of  pacification  "  upon  principles  of 
perfect  reciprocity  not  inconsistent  with  the  established  tnnTiiga  of  public  law, 
and  with  the  nuiritime  rights  of  the  British  empue."  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  commissioners  having  met  at  Ghent,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, on  terms  which  left  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  countries 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they  stood  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  There  was  however  some  diflerence,  and  it  was  unfovourable  to 
America.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  maritime  rights  which  had  been 
the  alleged  cause  of  the  war ;  and  the  question  may  be  negatively  said  to 
be  decided  in  favour  of  Great  Britian,  for  America  renounced  her  demand 
of  satisfaction  for  the  captures  made  under  the  orders  in  coundL  Tbe 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  captured  by  the  British,  were  n- 
tained  on  the  ground  that  they  never  properly  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  BriUsh  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  commiBsioneis 
were  to  be  afterwards  appointed  to  decide  this  and  all  other  questions  re- 
lating to  boundaries.  The  Indians  were  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  and 
possessibna  which  they  held  in  1812.  Since  this  period,  the  United  Ststef 
have  not  been  engaged  in  any  political  transaction  of  importanioe* 
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Concbtding  RefUciums.^     We  conclade  this  hifltorical  samoiary  witli 
fcbe  following  reflectionB  of  the  vuconnt  Chateaubriand  : — ^^  The  discovery 
of  the  representative  republic  by  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
political  eyenta  that  ever  occurred.     This  event  proves  that  there  are  two 
practicable  kinds  of  liberty :  the  one  belonging  to  the  infancy  of  nations,  the 
offspring  of  manners  and  of  virtue,  the  liberty  of  the  first  Greeks  and  of  the 
first  Romans,  and  the  liberty  of  the  savages  of  America;  the  other  b6ra  in  the 
old  age  of  nations,  the  ofl&pring  of  knowledge  and  reason,  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  superseded  the  liberty  of  the  Indian.  Will  America 
preserve  its  last  kind  of  liberty  ?     Will  there  not  be  a  division  in  the 
United  States  ?  May  we  not  already  perceive  the  germs  of  these  divisions  ? 
Has  not  a  representative  of  Virginia  already  supported  the  thesis  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  liberty,  with  the  system  of  slavery,  against 
a  deputy  of  Massachusetts,  who  advocated  the  cause  of  modem  liberty 
without  slaves,  such  as  Christianity  has  made  it  ?     Will  not  the  western 
states,   extending  themselves  farther  and  farther,  and  being  too  remote 
from  the  Atlantic  states,  be  desirous  of  having  a  government  to  themselves  ? 
Lastly,  are  the  Americans  a  perfect  people ;  have  they  not  their  vices  like 
other  men  ?  are  they  morally  superior  to  the  English,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  origin  ?     Will  not  the  tide  of  foreign  emigration,  incessantly 
pouring  upon  dem  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  eventually  destroy  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  their  race  ?     Will  not  the  mercantile  spirit  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy ?     Is  not  self-interest  beginning  to  be  a  predominant  national  defect 
among  them  ? 

^  We  are  obliged  to  confess  with  pain,  that  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
publics of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  United  States.  While  the  latter  had  about  them  nothing 
bat  the  colonies  of  a  Transatlantic  kingdom,  war  was  not  probable.    May 
not  rivalships  now  spring  up  between  the  old  republics  of  North  America 
and  the  new  republic  of  Spanish  America  ?     Will  not  the  latter  interdict 
alliances  with  European  powers  ?     If  both  sides  should  have  recourse  to 
arms — ^if  the  military  spirit  should  take  possession  of  the  United  States — 
a  great  captain  might  arise  ;  glory  loves  crowns ;  soldiers  are  but  brilliant 
foigers  of  chains,  and  liberty  is  not  sure  of  preserving  its  patrimony  under 
the  guardianship  of  victory.     Let  what  will  happen,  liberty  will  never  be 
entirely  banished  from  America ;  and  here  it  is  right  to  specify  one  of  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  liberty  the  offspring  of  knowledge,  over 
liberty  the  offspring  of  manners.      Liberty,  the  offspring  of  manners, 
perishes  when  its  principles  deterioriate,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  manners 
to  deteriorate  with  him.    Liberty,  the  offspring  of  manners,  begins  before 
despotism  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  obscurity ;  it  is  lost  in  despotism,  and 
in  ages  of  glory  and  luxury.     Liberty,  the  oi&pring  of  knowledge,  shines 
after  ages  of  oppression  and  corruption ;  it  advances  with  the  principle 
which  preserves  and  renews  it ;  the  knowledge,  of  which  it  is  the  effect, 
instead  of  becoming  feeble  with  time,  like  the  manners  which  give  birth  to 
the  first  liberty — knowledge,  I  say,  grows  stronger  on  the  contrary  with 
time;  thus  it  forsakes  not  the  liberty  which  it  has  produced— constantly 
sboot  that  liberty,  it  is  at  once  its  generative  virture  and  its  inexhaustible 
■ource. 

^  To  conclude ;  the  United  States  have  one  safeguard  more  ;  their  po- 
pulation does  not  occupy  an  eighteenth  part  of  their  territory.  America 
still  dwells  in  the  wilderness ;  for  a  long  time  to  come  her  deserts  will  be 
ber  manners,  and  knowledge  her  liberty/' 
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CHAP.  IL^FHTSICAL  F£ATURICS  AND.  CANALS. 

Aspect  of  the  Country,']  We  tnuMcribei  from  Malte  Bnm,  the  IbOmw 
ing  sketch  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coimtiy  >*-*^'  firosi  the  shons  of  ike 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  United  States  preeent  an  inmensa  utnil 
loresti  interspersed,  howeyer,  with  open  and  naked  plains,  called  pmntt^ 
which  ai^  nnmerous  on  die  western  aide  of  the  Alleghaaies,  hat  raj  m 
on  the  eastern  side.^  In  the  country  wast  of  tha  Misosaippi,  wood  is  con. 
paratirely  scarce ;  and  in  the  arid  and  desert  phins,  ocoapying  a  bnadtk  rf 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  the  £.  of  the  Rocky  moontaios,  self  i 
few  trees  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  riFers.  In  the  inhalutsd  psit  d 
the  United  States,  the  lands  cleared  and  cultivated,  prohahly,  do  not  a* 
eeed  one«tenth  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  Amcncsi 
woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  situation  of  the  difoeak  da- 
tricts;  and  some  naturalists  have  distinguished  the  Tegetatioo  of  tk 
United  States  into  five  regions.  IH,  The  region  of  the  K.E.,  faoonded  by 
the  Mohawk  and  Connecticut  rirers,  where  fin,  pinea,  and  the  other  ew- 
greens  of  Canada  pveyail.  2dL  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  ik 
red  and  black  oak,  the  beech,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  black  and  red  hoAf 
often  overshadow  the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Canada,  at  least  aa  ftras  North 
Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  mountains  are  remarkably  fertile  m 
com.  S^.  The  upland  country,  extendmg  from  the  foot  of  the  aontim 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  Here  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  red  m^le,thi 
red  and  black  ash,  the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia,  and  the  cbeslinit. 
To  the  S.,  the  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  the  orange  are  intovpersed  thnogh 
the  forest.  Tobacco,  with  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants,  auocesd  m  hi 
north  as  the  Susquehanna,  beyond  which  pastures  prevail.  4M.  The  re* 
gion  of  maritime  pines,  whidi  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
sea  to  the  first  elevations :  the  long-leafed  pine»  the  yelkfW  pine^  sad  the 
red  cedar,  occupy  the  dry  grounds ;  and  the  acacia^'leafed  cjrprsss,  theW 
and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  the  Roanoke,  or  even  the  Cheeapeake.  Fur^ 
to  the  north  we  find  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the 
thuya  occideniaUs,  The  rice-grounds  commence  where  the  tide-water  be- 
comes fresh,  and  terminates  where  it  ceases  to  be  felt«  5lA.  The  westers  n- 
gion,  which,  na  doubt,  admits  of  eub*division>  but,  in  wbieh,  genenUy 
speakmg,  the  forest  ti-ees  are,  the  white  oak,  the  black  and  scaly  walnst, 
the  walnut  hicory,  the  cherry,  the  tulip-tree,  the  white  and  gray  ash,  the 
sugar-maple,  the  white  elm,  the  linden,  and  the  western  pluie,  whicb  ^ 
grow  to  a  great  siae  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 

''  But  the  varying  elevation  of  the  ground,  necessarily  blends  the  chanc- 
(ers  of  these  difierent  regions.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  most  universally  diffiased  trees  are,  the  wii- 

*  '<  It  is  tnie,  indeed,'*  says  Volney,  in  1796,  **  that  on  the  the  shores  of  the  Acbndc 
thii  continental  forest  displays  some  openings  fonned  by  the  brackish  maiahei^  and  tke 
caltivated  fields  that  are  continually  eKtendIng  round  the  absorbing  £dciu  of  the  cities. 
It  has  also  some  considerable  yacandes  in  the  western  countries,  particularly  from  the 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi,  and  towards  ths  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  the  St  LM^neoxx, 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  still  more  the  sncicBt 
custom  of  the  annual  oonfLsgrations  of  the  savages,  have  produced  spacious  deso'ts 
called  savan»ah$  by  the  Spaniards,  and  jtrairies  by  Uie  Canadians,  as  also  by  the  Aouiri' 
cans  who  have  adopted  this  term.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  psrdeu- 
larly  the  ipouni ainoua  parts  of  the  interior,  whence  the  riven  flow  in  opposits  direo* 
tions,  some  to  the  Mississippi,  others  to  the  Atlantic,  the  realms  of  forest  have  apon* 
eneed  as  yet  but  slight  infringements  ou  their  domain,  and,  compared  with  Frant«  <ir 
Fngland,  it  may  be  itaid  that  the  entire  country  is  one  vast  wood.*' 
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low-lenfed  ciaky  wbich  grows  in  die  manhes ;  the  chestDnt  pek,  whieh,  in 

the  Bovtfaem   states,  rises  to  a  prodigious  sise,  and  which  is  as  much 

esteemed  for  its  fiirinaceoiis  nuts  as  for  its  wood;  the  white,  red,  and 

bUu;k  oak  ;  'tihe  two  spedeB  of  wahint  also,  the  white  and  the  black  (the 

latter  valiaed  for  its  oil),  the  chestnut,  and  the  dm  of  Europe,  abound  al* 

most  as  mach  as  the  oak  in  the  United  States.     The  tulip-tree  and  the 

sasM^fae,  more  sensible  to  cold  than  these  others,  are  stunted  shrubs  at  the 

eonfinea  of  Canadaf*<«4i8Sttme  the  character  of  trees  in  the  Middle  States ; 

but  upmi  tbe  hot  banks  of  the  Alatamaha,  they  doTolope  their  full  growth, 

and  display  all  their  beauty  and  grsndenr.    The  sugar-maple,  on  the 

other  faaiidy  ia  not  seen  in  the  Soatharn  States,  except  upon  the  northern 

slopes  of  the  moantains,  while,  in  the  colder  climates  of  New  England,  it 

reachea  ita  fall  natural  dimensions.    Tbe  amber-tree,  which  yields  an 

odorous  gmn,  the  iron-wood  (carpinus  oatrya)^  tbe  American  elm,  the 

Uack  poplar*  and  the  taccamahaca^  aro  found  growing  in  every  place 

where  the  aoil  suits  them,  without  showing  any  great  preference  for  one 

climate  more  than  another.     The  light  and  sandy  soils  are  covered  with 

this  aseful  tribe  of  pines,  with  the  common  fir,  the  beautifnl  hemlock  fir, 

the  black  suid  the  white  pine.   We  may  also  class  with  this  family  of  trees, 

the  arbor  mUty  the  juniper  of  Virginia,  and  American  red  cedar.     Among 

the  shmbe  generally  diffused  in  the  United  States,  we  may  reckon  the 

dHonanthus,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach,  the  red  mulberry,  the  thom- 

spple,  8kc 

**  The  United  States,  generally  speaking,  do  not  present  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  £arope ;  but  among  the  larger  herbs  which  cover  the  soil,  the 
curiosity  of  botanists  has  distinguished  the  colUnsoniOf  which  affords  the 
Indians  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake ;  several  species  oi  phlox  ^ 
the  golden  lily ;  the  biennial  cenotkera^  with  several  species  of  star-flower, 
of  wonarda^  and  of  rudbeckia.     It  is  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  states,  that  the  American  Flora  displays  its  wonders,  and 
the  savannas  wear  their  peqpetual  verdure.     It  is  there  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of    the  primitive  forests,   and    the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
maishe^  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of  form,  of  colour,  and  of  per- 
fume.   If  we  pass  along  the  shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
groves  in  nnintenrupted  succession  seem  to  float  upon  the  wsters.  By  the 
side  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  paletuvier  (the  only  shrub  which  thrives  in  salt 
water),  the  magnificent  lobelia  cardinaliSf  and  thi«  odoriferous  pancratium 
of  Carolina,  wiUi  its  snow-white  flowers.     Tbe  lands  to  which  the  tide 
reaches,  are  distinguished  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry  by  the  moving 
sod  compressed  stalks  of  tbe  antndo  giganiea  ;  by  the  light  foliage  of  tbe 
nyssa  aquatica  ;  by  the  taccamakaca  ;  and  by  the  white  cedar,  which  per- 
haps, of  all  the  trees  of  America,  presents  the  most  smgular  aspect.  Its  trunk 
where  it  Ltsues  from  the  ground,  is  composed  of  four  or  five  enormous 
bearers,  which  uniting  at  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of 
open  ▼ault,  from  the  summit  of  which  rises  a  single  straight  stem  of  18 
or  SO  feet  in  height  without  a  branch,  but  terminating  in  a  flbt  canopy, 
sbsped  like  a  parasol,  garnished  with  leaves  curiously  figured,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  green.    The  crane  and  the  eagle  fix  their  nests  on  thb  aerial, 
platform ;  and  the  paroquets,  while  leaping  about,  are  attracted  to  it  by 
the  oily  seeds  inclosed  in  tbe  cones  su^nded  from  tbe  brsaches.     In  the 
oatnnil  bbyrinths  which  occur  in  these  maiahy  fcMJllhJftp  tl^^^'^  some- 


times discovers  small  lakes  and  open  lawns^mh'" 
duGtive  retreats,  if  the  unhealthy  exhalationa  «f 
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inhabit  tbem.  Here,  fae  widks  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  wnUax  and  wild 
▼inee,  among  creeping  lianas^  which  inrest  his  feet  with  their  flowers ;  hot 
the  soil  trembles  under  him, 'clouds  of  annoying  insects  borer  aroosd,  mon- 
strons  bats  overshadow  him  with  their  hideous  wings,  the  lattle-snake 
musters  his  scaly  teirorsy  while  the  wolf,  the  carcajou,  and  the  tiger  cat, 
fill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discordant  cries. 

**  The  name  of  stwannahs  is  given  to  those  vast  prairies  of  the  weatcni 
region,  which  display  a  boundless  ocean  of  verdure,  and  deceive  the  nght 
by  seeming  to  rise  towards  the  sky,  and  of  which  the  only  inhabitaota  are 
immense  herds  of  bisons  or  buffidoes.''  Hie  name  is  also  given  to  dioee 
plains  which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generaUy  inundated  in  the  rainy  sear* 
son.  The  trees  which  grow  there,  aie  of  the  aquatic  species.  Tlie  mag' 
nolia  glaucOf  the  American  olive,  the  Gordonia  airgetitea^  with  its  odoroos 
flowers,  are  seen  here,  isolated  or  in  groupes,  open  above,  while  the  genenl 
surface  of  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  succulent  herbage,  noix^  with 

"  'When  seen  from  the  aummits  of  the  Mexican  and  the  Rocky  monntaiiM,  they 
■eem  abeolat«ly  houndleee  to  the  view.  They  are  not  to  be  conaidered  merely  as  dead 
flat,  but  ttDdaJating  into  gentle  swelling  lawns,  and  expanding  into  spaciom  Valleys,  ia 
the  centre  of  which  is  always  found  a  little  timber,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks 
and  rivulets  of  the  finest  water.  Pike,  who  viewed  them  fram  the  sonmiit  ni  the  Bloc 
mountain,  under  the  source  of  the  Arkansaw,  savs,  *'  the  unbounded  prairie  was  over. 
hung  with  clouds,  which  seemed  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  ware  piled  on  ware,  and 
foaming ;  while  the  sky  over  our  heads  was  perfectly  dear,  and  the  prospect  vras  truly 
sublime."  It  would  seem  that  the  view  of  these  unbounded  prairies  exdted  the  saaac 
aensationa  in  the  mind  of  Fike,  that  the  appearance  of  the  ateppes  of  Kapshac  did  to 
Timur  Bee,  who  ascended  a  mountain  (says  nis  historian  Sharisoddin  All)  and  viewed 
with  admiration  those  vast  plains^  which,  for  their  extent  and  verdure,  reaemUed  the 
sea.  In  these  vast  prairies  the  soil  is  dry,  sandv,  with  gravd ;  but  the  moment  we  ap- 
proach a  stream,  the  l^d  becomes  more  humid,  with  small  timber.  It  is  probable 
that  tibese  steppes  or  prairies  were  never  well- wooded,  as,  firom  the  earliest  ages,  the 
aridity  of  the  soil,  having  so  few  water-courses  running  through  it,  and  theoe  bdng 
prindpally  dry  in  summer,  no  suffident  nourishment  has  been  afforded  to  the  growth 
of  timber.  In  all  timbered  Jand,  the  annual  discharge  of  the  leaves,  with  the  continual 
decay  of  old  trees  and  hranches,  creates  a  manure  and  moisture^  which,  are  preaerved 
from  the  heat-^the  sun  not  being  permitted  to  direct  his  rays  perpendicularly,  but  to 
abed  them  only  obliqudy  through  the  foliage.  But  in  Upper  Louisiana,  a  barren  soil, 
parched  and  dbried  up  for  8  months  in  the  year,  presents  neither  moisture  nor  nutri- 
ment sufficient  for  the  grovtlh  of  wood.  These  vast  plains  of  Louisiana,  near  the 
unper  course  of  the  Arkansaw,  with  its  tributary  streams,  and  the  head  waters  of  ihst 
Ikanzas,  White  and  Grand  Ossage  rivers,  may  Mcome  in  time  like  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa ;  "  for,"  says  Pike,  *'  I  saw  in  my  route,  in  various  places,  tracts  of  manv 
leseues,  where  the  wind  had  thrown  up  the  sand  in  all  the  fancied  forms  of  the  oceaa^s 
romng  waves,  and  on  which  not  a  diigle  speck  of  vegetation  appeared."  From  thb 
drcumstunce  Pike  deduces  the  following  just  and  appropriate  rexnark :  "  From  these 
imimense  prairies  may  arise  a  great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  namdy,  the  restrxe- 
tion  of  our  population  to  some  certain  Hmits  and  thereby  a  contiauation  of  the  Union. 
Our  dtizens  being  so  prone  to  rambling,  and  extending  themselves  on  the  frontier»(, 
will,  through  necessity,  be  compelled  to  limit  their  extent  on  the  W.  to  the  borders  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  while  they  leave  the  prairies,  incapable  of  cultivation,  to 
the  wandering  and  undviUzed  aborigines  of  the  country."  These  prairies,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  £..  to  the  base  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  on  the  W.,  rise 
with  a  continually  increasing  acclivity  for  msny  hundred  miles,  till,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountaina,  they  attain  an  devation  of  8,000  feet,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Pike,  which 
is  greater  than  the  devated  levd  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  K.W.  of  China, 
estimated  by  Du  Halde  to  be  6,511  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  or  the  Karroo,  or 
arid  desert,  to  the  N.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  traversed  by  the  Orange  river,  and 
latdy  vidted  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Campbell,  the  devation  of  which  is  estimated  by  ccdonel 
Gordon  at  6,dol  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  the  aridity  of  the 
Louisiana  prairies,  they  are  so  impregnat«>d  with  nitre,  and  other  salts,  as  to  taint  the 
waters  that  flow  in  various  directions.  Pike  says,  that  for  leagues  together,  they  are 
severed  with  saline  incrustations;  and  a  number  of  tributary  streams  descending  into 
the  Arkansaw  and  Kansas  rivers,  are  perfect  salines;  and  beyond  the  river  Platte,  as 
we  are  iiifiirmed  by  colonel  Lewis,  the  lands  are  not  only  destitute  of  timber,  but  even 
of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  is 
brackish.  The  same  saline  incrustations  pervade  the  prairies  on  the  Upper  Missouri ; 
and  the  same  want  of  timber,  little  or  no  dew,  with  very  little  rain,  continues  till  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains.*' 
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plants  and  ahmbs.  Tlie  waz-myitle  appeftra  oonspicaoiui  among  many 
species  of  eugcdiar  of  Kalma^  andromeda^  and  rhododendron ;  here  widely 
scattered,  there  collected  into  tnfte ;  sometimes  interlaced  with  the  purple 
Russian  flower ;  sometimes  with  the  capridons  clitoreaf  which  decorates 
the  alcores  with  rich  and  Tariegated  festoons.  The  margins  of  the  pools 
and  the  low  and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  aznre  flowers  of 
the  tjrto,  the  golden  petals  of  the  canna  luteuy  and  the  tnfted  roses  of  the 
hydramgm  ;  while  an  infinite  variety  of  species  of  the  pleasbg  phiojt,  the 
retiring  and  sensitive  dioneOf  and  the  flame-coloured  amatyUis  atafnasco, 
in  those  places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable  ranks  of  the  royal 
palmsy  form  a  fimcifol  girdle  to  the  woods,  and  mark  the  doubtful  limits 
ivfaere  the  savanna  rises  into  the  forest. 

**  The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of  the  region 
W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  present  certain  tracts  entirely  divested  of  tree% 
which  are  called  barrens^  though  enable  of  being  rendered  productive. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.  Those 
parts  of  this  region  which  are  elevated  300  or  400  feet,  and  lie  along 
deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the  richest  forests  in  the 
world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  the  tulip-tree, 
like  a  canal  dug  in  a  nobleman's  park ;  while  the  lianaSf  extending  from 
tree  to  tree,  form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.  Passing  to  the  S.,  the  wild  orange-tree  mixes  with  the  odori- 
ferous and  the  common  laurel.  The  straight  silvery  column  of  the  papaw 
fig,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy  of 
large  indented  leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  this 
enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these,  towers  the  majestic  magnolia,  which 
shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the  height  of  more  than  100  feet. 
Its  trunk,  perfectly  straight,  is  surmounted  with  a  thick  and  expanded 
bead,  the  pale  green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  conical  figure.  From  the 
centre  of  the  flowery  crown  which  terminates  its  branches,  a  flower  of  the 
purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  to  which  succeeds  a 
crimson  cone.  This,  in  opening,  exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral 
red,  suspended  by  delicate  threaids  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers, 
its  fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its  rivals  of  the 
forest." 

J9ayf  and  Gulfs.J  The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  gulfs.  Of  these  the  bay  of  Pcutamaquoddyy  which  is 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  river  St  Croix,  the  boundary  between  the 
British  possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States,  is  the  most  northern. 
The  bay  of  Penobscot  lies  80  B.  miles  to  the  S.  of  Pasaamaquoddy  bay.— 
To  the  S.  of  Penobscot  bay  are  the  bays  of  Broad  and  Ckuco, — Mcuaa^ 
chuutfs  hay^  sometimes  called  BamBtdble  hay^  runs  southward  between 
CBpea  Ann  and  Cod,  and  within  this  bay  lies  the  city  and  harbour  of  Bos- 
Xfm^-'^Narraganset  hay  is  in  the  state  of  Rhode  island.  It  is  S3  miles 
in  length,  and  towards  Newport,  12  miles  in  breadth,  including  islands. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Providence,  Taunton,  and  Patuxent  rivers,  and 
contains  five  harbours,  besides  those  of  Providence  and  Newport^— Xot^ 
idand  sound  lies  between  Long  island  and  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and 
extends  the  whole  length  of  Long  island ;  it  is  from  S  to  25  miles  broad, 
and  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends,  affording  a  very  safe  and 
convenient  inland  navigation.*— De^wartf  bmf  is  a  large  arm  of  the  sea, 
running  upwards  of  60  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  dividing 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  from  that  of  Delaware.    It  is  formed  by  the  out* 
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let  of  Delawara  river  ind  other  smaUer  straanM.  It  is  10  kngttes  Mnm 
in  die  centre,  and  about  7  leagnee  bvoad  at  tbe  month,  from  Ca^  Hen- 
lope  to  Cape  May.  Rom  the  month  of  the  Delaware  bay»  at  Cape  Hea- 
lopen,  to  Philadelphia,  1 18  miles  distance,  there  is  anffident  depth  of  witar 
for  a  74  gun  ship ;  and  above  Philadelphia^  the  river  is  navigable  for  iloopi 
np  to  the  great  falls  of  Trenton,  and  for  boats  40  miles  higher^ — ^The  grot 
bay  of  the  ChetapeaJc  is  formed  by  the  outlet  of  tlie  Susiinehannah  riTs, 
where  it  receives  French  creek,  and  a  nnmber  of  amaller  streams.  Hen 
it  is  about  7  miles  broad;  and  it  contmnes  ao  to  near  the  branch  that  kadi 
np  to  Baltimore.  From  thence  it  assumes  various  breadths  of  from  10  to 
15  miles,  during  a  course  of  more  than  70  milea,  till  it  approaches  tU 
month  of  the  Patovvmack  river.  Thence  it  stretches  out  in  Ixeadth  to  2S 
or  SO  miles,  dnring  a  passage  of  90  miles  more ;  and  finally  opens  into 
4ie  Atlantic  ocean  by  an  outlet  of  20  miles  broad,  between  capes  Charia 
and  Henry.  The  extent  of  this  bay,  from  the  ou^t  of  the  Susqaehsmiak 
to  the  Atlantic  is  270  6.  miles  N.  and  S.,  dividing  in  its  progress  Viigim 
frjun  Maryland)  and  affording  many  commodious  harbonrsv  imd  safe  and 
easy  anchorage.  In  addition  to  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  it  receifci 
those  of  the  Patowmack,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  Jamea'  river,  all  of 
which  are  large  and  navigable.  Besides  these,  it  reomvea  the  riven  IV 
tapsco  and  Piitnxent,  on  the  W.  side,  and  ^e  streams  of  the  Elk,  Sana- 
fras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomac  rivers,  on  the  £*  a^ 
There  are  numerous  islands  in  this  hay,  and  it  abounds  in  various  kiiiila  of 
fish.— 'i4l6tfmaritf  tound  is  a  laige  inlet  of  the  sea,  extending  more  than  60 
miles  W.  into  North  Carolina.  It  is  from  4  to  11  milee  in  breadth,  bav« 
ing  several  communications  with  the  ocean,  the  principal  of  which  ii 
Roanoake.  It  communicates  with  Curretick  sound  on  the  N.  and  Fimlico 
on  the  S.,  through  a  track  denominated  the  Dumal  moamp* — The  bay  of 
Mobile  in  West  Florida  is  S6  miles  long,  and  of  considerable  breadth-  At 
the  entrance,  between  the  eastern  point  of  Danphin  laland  and  Mobfle 
Point,  it  is  5  miles  wide;  but  it  soon  expands  to  SO  milee;  and  again 
contracts  to  12  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Mobile  river.  Large 
vessels  cannot  come  within  seven  mUes  of  the  town  of  Mobile.  TV 
Americans  have  constructed  a  fort  at  Mobile  point  to  defend  the  entraooe. 
— >ZaA?tf  Borogne  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  the  narrow  eastern  projection  of  the  tongue  of  alluvial  land 
formed  by  the  depositations  of  the  Mississippi.  This  arm  extends  to  witbr 
in  15  miles  of  New  Orleans.  There  is  another  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
BanUairuZj  which  opens  into  the  mainland  to  the  W.  of  the  Missiasipitti 
in  29"  15^  N.  let.,  and  communicates  with  two  lakes,  called  the  Lesser  simI 
the  Greater  Barataria,  through  a  rich,  fertile,  and  very  flat  tract,  subject  to 
annual  inundations,  to  within  15  miles  S.W.  of  New  Orleans^— -The  bflf 
of  iSSf  £otitf  lies  to  the  £.  of  Borogne  bay,  and  the  bay  of  Penfu/o  70  auks 
£.  of  Mobile  bay. 

Lakes,"}  The  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Michigaa, 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  Canada.  The  next  lake  in 
sine  and  importance,  is  Lake  Champkan^  between  the  states  of  New  Yoric 
and  Vermont.  It  extoids  122  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
2  to  14  miles.  It  contains  above  60  islands  of  various  aiaes*  the  chief  of 
which  are  MoUe  island^  and  the  North  and  the  South  Hero,  On  the 
north,  it  communicates  with  the  St  Lawrence,  by  meana  of  the  Sonsl 
river.  At  Ticonderago,  it  receives  the  waten  of  Ijoie  George^  (formerif 
called  the  Lake  of  St  Sacrament,}  from  the  S.S.W.,  by  a  fall  of  100  feet 
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in  beight.  Its  water  b  purejand  tmnipttreiit ;  generally  deep  enongli  te 
oayigate  a  ship  of  50  or  60  gans,  and  in  some  places  from  80  to  100 
fathoms.  I^ke.  George^  with  which  it  comnninicate8»  is  36  miles  longi 
and  from  one  to  7  miles  broad,  containing  in  its  bosom  above  200  smalt 
islets,  some  say,  865.  The  portage  between  these  two  lakes  is  not  above 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

There  are  eevenl  small  lakes  in  the  province  of  Maine ;  three  of  these' 
give  rise  to  an  many  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river;  another  is  the 
sonrce  of  the  Passamaqnoddy.  The  Kennebeck  rises  from  three  small 
lakes..  Another  lake,  called  the  Great  Pond,  is  the  source  of  the  Andio- 
Bcoggen.  In  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  is  the  lake  of  fVinnipissiogeef 
22  miles  long,  and  8  broad. 

The  state  of  New  York  contains  a  vast  number  of  smsll  lakes.     There 

is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  but  what  has  either 

its  soarce  in  a  small  lake,  or  mns  through  several,  in  its  progress,  whether 

to  the  great  lakes,  or  to  Hudson's  river.     The  chief  of  these  lakes  are 

Seneca,  Cayngo,  Oneida,  Onondago,  SkeneatUes,  Owatco,  Canandaigua, 

Oisego,  Caniadebaga,  Oswegaichie,  Cross,  Hemlock,  Hanyaga,  CandruSf 

Crooked,  and  Chataughque,     The  latter  is  the  most  western  of  all  these 

lakes,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  only  8  miles  distent 

from  its  shore,  and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie,  is  by  an  easy  slope.     From 

this  small  lake  issues  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Alleghany  river,  called 

Cooawango,  which  is  navigable  for  small   craft  in  all  its  extent.    A 

nomber  of  small  lakes  also  occur  towards  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  as 

Turtle  l»ake.  Red  Cedar  Lake,  Liille  Winnepeg  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Swan 

Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  Muddy  Lake,  Lake  Packagama,  Widte  Fish  Lake* 

A  narrow  belt  of  high  land  separates  Turtle  Lake,  the  most  northern 

soarce  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Red  river  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 

Red  river  which  rans  into  Hudson's  Bay.     Oltcr  Tail  J^ake,  is  the  most 

southern  source  of  Red  river ;  and  from  thence  is  a  portage  of  only  half- 

a  mile  to  a  branch  of  Raven  river,  which  falls  into  the  MLssissippL    The 

whole  tract  of  high  country,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 

river,  is  fall  of  marshes,  morasses,  and  small  lakes,  whose  waters  a£fbrd 

never  failing  supplies  to  these  streams. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  centre.  The  navigating  course  through  the  lake,  is  75  miles ;  but 
in  direct  distance,  it  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  that  extent  in  diameter. 
From  this  lake  there  is  a  long  succession  of  small  lakes,  and  numerous 
portages,  to  the  N.W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lake 
la  Plue*  Two  small  lakes.  Lake  Biddle  which  gives  rise  to  the  Big  Horn 
river,  and  Lake  Pusthis  which  b  the  source  of  the  Jaune,  or  Yellow 
Stone  river,  are  situated  amongst  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  W.  long.  11^^ 
ud  N.  lat.  42°. 

In  the  state  of  Mississippi  are  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Fontcharlrain. 
The  first  of  these  is  of  a  circular  figure,  12  feet  deep,  and  14  miles  in 
diameter.  In  the  time  of  high  floods,  it  has  a  communication  with  the 
Mississippi,  by  means  of  the  river  Amit6,  or  Ibberville ;  and  this  inunda* 
tion,  which  lasts  only  four  months  annually,  occasions  what  b  erroneously 
<adled  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  then  an  island  in  fact,  for  at  no 
other  time  is  it  environed  with  water,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  being  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula."    Lake  Maurepas  communicates  with  Lake  Pont- 

'  From  Lake  Maurspaa,  to  Fort  Bute,-  or  Mansbao,  on  the  MiaiiaaiDpi,  b  60  eom* 
Pated  miles,  following  the  oourio  of  tho  AmiU ;  and  ManahSc  la  KA  mUca  9hw  Now 
V  3  a 
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diartrBin,  by  a  stream  7  miles  long,  and  300  yards  wide,  ana  uivideci  by 
an  island  extending  from  the  lake  to  within  a  mile  of  Pontchartrun,  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  safest  and  deepest.  Lake 
Pontchartrain  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  43  miles  in  its  greatest  length, 
and  SO  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  18  feet  deep.  From  this  lake  to 
the  sea  is  10  miles,  by  a  passnge  called  the  Regolets^  400  yards  wide,  and 
lined  with  marshes  on  each  side. 

The  Lake  Borogne^  or  Blind  Lake,  has  been  mentioned  already,  in  our 
account  of  the  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  On  the  W.  aide  of  the  Miat»- 
sippi  are  the  lakes  of  Great  and  Little  Baraiaria.  The  CatahoQla 
Lake,  16  miles  long  and  4  broad,  is  the  source  of  a  stream  of  the  ame 
name,  which  uniting  with  the  Washita  and  Bayau  Tenza  rirers,  form  tlic 
Black  river,  which  falls  into  the  Red  riycr,  26  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi  river.  This  lake,  during  the  dry  months,  is  covered  with 
the  most  hixuriant  herbage ;  and  is  then  the  residence  of  immense  herds  of 
deer,  of  turkeys,  geese,  cranes,  &c.  which  feed  on  the  grBBS  and  grain. 

Swamps.']     The  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Carotinas,  Georgia,  and  Lower 
Louisiana,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  from  New  Jersey,  is  a  succesioB 
of  swamps,  enlarging  in  extent  as  we  proceed  southward.     They  receive 
different  appellations  in  different  places:  as  cedar-swamps  in  New  Jersey; 
rice-swamps  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geoi^a;  and  cypress-swamps  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.     The  whole  tract  W.  of  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  to  the  sea,  may  be  considered  as  one  TBst 
swampy  belt,  of  50  miles  broad.     In  the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia  lod 
North  Carolina,  there  is  a  large  tract  called  the  Dismal  sipamp^  containing 
150,000  acres,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  trees.     These  trees  attain  a 
prodigious  size ;  and  among  them  there  is  often  thick  brushwood,  so  as  to 
render  the  swamp  impervious ;  wliile  other  forests  in  America  are  com- 
monly free  from  underwood.     In  this  swampy  forest,  bears,  wolves,  deer, 
and  other  wild  animals  abound.    Some  parts  are  so  dry  as  to  bear  a  horse, 
while  some  are  overflowed ;  and  others  so  soft  that  a  roan  would  sink  in 
them.     A  canal  has  been  cut  through  this  swamp.     In  the  moontainons 
parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  marshes  and  swamps,  especially  b 
the  hot  months,  send  forth  the  most  noxious  effluvia,  and  generate  feren 
and  agues.     Georgia  presents  a  singular  marsh,  or  swamp,  called  Ekanr 
fanokoy  or  Owanqua-fenogay  lying  in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  state,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Oakmulgee  and  Flint.     It  is  300  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  several  large  and  beautifnl  islands ;  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Creek  Indians  as  a  kind  of  paradise. 

R1VERS.3  With  the  exception  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  numerous 
branches,  and  the  St  Lawrence,  all  the  other  remarkable  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  flow  from  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Allegliany, 
and  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  the  Jst  class  are,  the  AhbafM 
and  Flint  rivers,  which  descend  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  soutben/ 
slope  of  the  range  which  divides  their  sources  from  the  Tennessee  and  ita 

Orleans,  by  the  windings  of  the  Missituippi.  From  Manshsc  to  the  Amike,  there  if  « 
natural  canal  of  21  mHes,  navigable  for  vvssela  drawing  four  feet  water,  when  tbr 
Mitttisaippi  is  high ;  thence  the  Amit^  is  navigable  all  the  way  to  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
cbHriraiii  Iiakes,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  'Ihls  natural  canal,  which  is  dry  for  ten 
months  in  the  vear,  is  very  absurdly  termed  the  river  IbberviUe,  for  in  the  dry  montfaS) 
the  surface  of  the  Mississippi  is  24  feet  lower  than  the  bed  of  this  natural  canal.  'Jh« 
river  Amit6  itself,  even  from  wher«  the  Ibberville  joins  in  the  inundations,  ii  not  nt- 
vigable  above  four  months  annually,  for  the  first  ten  miles;  but  three  miles  fartbcr 
down,  it  has  from  two  to  six  feet  water ;  and  all  the  remainiug  part  of  ita  cwine  to 
I^akeAUurepaa,  there  la  fiom  two  to  four  iathoms  water. 
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accessory  streamsw — ^The  2d  claas  contains  those  which  descend  from  tlio 
western  chain,  or  the  proper  Aileghany>  and  mo  across  the  eastern  chain, 
which  being  seated  on  a  bed  of  granite,  canses  them  to  precipitate  in  their 
passage  fronn  falls  more  or  less  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  receive  the 
tide.     Snch  are  the  Hudion^  Delaware^  Susquehanndh^  Potomac^  aud 
Jamet  rivers ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  pro- 
longation of  the  two  chains,  as  the  Connecticut  to  the  N.,  the  Hoanooke 
to  the  S.,  the  Cape  Fear^  Pedre^  Scmtee,  Savannah^  and  the  Alatamahtu 
The  rivers  of  the  3d  class  throw  themselves  into  the  Sd,  above  their  falls, 
and  flow  between  the  western  and  eastern  chains,  in  the  high  valley  ot 
limestone.     Snch  are  the  Wallkill  and  Paulinskill  between  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware,  which  water  the  valleys  of  New  Platz  and  Newton ;  the 
Lehigh  and  the  Swataroj  crossing  the  valleys  of  Easton  and  Middletown, 
between  the  Delaware  aud  the  Susqnehannah ;  between  the  Susqaehannah 
and  the  Potomac  are  the  Conecogwinet  and  Conecochegue^  fertilizing  the 
valleys  of  CarHsle  and  Chambersburg ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Shenandoah^  winding  along  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  Virginia. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  4th  class  spring  from  the  foot  of  the  eastern  chain, 
have  their  falls  near  their  sources,  and  receive  the  tide  at  the  very  foot  of 
their  falls.     Tiiis  is  the  reason  why  they  have  so  large  a  volume  of  water 
below  the  head  of  the  tide,  and  are  so  slender  above,  where  they  rather 
appear  like  small  rivulets.     Such  are  the  Penobscot  and  Kenneheck  in  the 
district  of  Maine ;  the  Merrimack  in  Massachusetts ;  the  Providence  river 
in  Rhode  island ;  the  TTiames  in  Connecticut ;  the  Paesaik  and  Pariion 
in  New  Jersey ;  the  Christiana  in  the  state  of  Delaware ;  the  Schutflkili 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  Flk,  Paiapsco,  and  Patuxent  in  Maryland;  the 
Rappahannock,  York,  Appomatox,  Elizabeth,  and  Pasquetank  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  a  number  of  other  rivers  which  spread  their  waters  over  the  flat 
and  sandy  coasts  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

The  Penobscot.'}  The  river  Penobscot  is  the  largest  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  It  rbes  in  the  high  lands  separating  Maine  from  Lower  Canada. 
Between  the  junction  of  its  two  upper  branches  is  Moose  Deer  Lake,  SU 
or  40  miles  long,  and  1 5  wide.  From  the  Porks,  as  they  are  called,  the 
Penobscot  Indians  pass  to  Canada,  up  either  branch,  principally  the  W'., 
the  source  of  which  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  20  miles  from  the  waters 
which  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence.  The  whole  navigable  course  of  the  river 
for  sloops,  is  46  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  near  the  head  of  the 
tide ;  and  from  the  Forks  to  the  sea  is  1 34  miles. 

The  Connecticut."}  The  Connecticut  is  the  largest  river  of  the  northern, 
or  New  England  States.  It  rises  beyond  the  high  lands  which  separate 
the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada,  it  has 
been  surveyed  to  the  head  spring  of  its  northern  branch,  about  25  miles 
beyond  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  to  its  mouth,  it  flows  up- 
wards of  300  miles,  through  a  well-inhabited  country.  Its  navigation  is 
much  interrupted  by  falls.  It  receives  several  rivers,  as  the  Chicapee, 
I^terJiM,  Miller* s,  and  Farmington,  At  Hartford  it  meets  the  tide, 
vrhence  it  passes  on  in  a  winding  course,  till  it  falls  into  Long  Island  sound, 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme.  'Hiis  river  is  navigable  for  sloops,  as  far  as 
Hartford,  50  miles  distant  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try* for  200  miles  above  it  is  brought  thither  ir  flat-bottomed  boats,  which 
Afe  80  light  as  to  be  portable  in  carts. 

The  Hudson.'}     The  Hudson,  or,  according  to  the  dialect  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, the  North  river,  is  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  thfs  Hudson  Pro" 
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per  and  the  Mohawk^  which  unite  helow  Waterford,  10  miles  abore  Al- 
bany. The  HndBon  takes  its  rise  in  the  44th  degree  of  K.  lat^  from  the 
foot  of  the  monntains  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  from 
those  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Mohawk  in  the  table-land  snrronndiDg 
Oneida  lake.  The  Mohawk  river  rises  to  the  N.E.  of  Ooeida  lake,  about 
8  miles  from  Sable  Water,  a  stream  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  rnns  first  20 
miles  S.  to  Rome ;  then  S.E.  1S4  miles ;  and,  after  receiving  many  trilm« 
tary  streams  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  Hudson  by  three  mouths.  It  is  i 
large  stream  of  water ;  and  is  now  navigable  for  boats  from  Sdienectady 
to  Rome,  104  miles  distant.  Prom  Albany  to  Schenectady  is  a  portage  of 
16  miles,  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unns- 
vigable.  These  falls  and  rapids,  denominated  the  cohoeM?  are  3  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson.  The  river  is  lf)00 
feet  wide  at  these  falls ;  the  rock  over  which  the  stream  descends  is  40 
feet  perpendicular  height ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  cataract,  including 
the  descent  above,  is  70  feet.  Properly  speaking,  the  North  river  is  no 
other  than  a  narrow  gulf  of  the  sea,  entering  inland  at  New  York,  and 
penetrating  across  the  double  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  above-mentioned  streams,  170  miles  from  the  sea. 
This  is  what  distinguishes  the  Hudson  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  does  the  tide  ascend  beyond  the  first  range ;  but  in 
the  North  river,  it  crosses  the  first  chain  at  West  Point,  60  miles  N.  of 
New  York ;  and  the  second  at  Kaats  Kill,  after  having  burst  the  beds  of 
granite  which  opposed  its  passage,  and  cut  them  into  a  thousand  different 
shape?.  Hence  the  deep  valley  of  the  Hudson  has  derived  a  most  singular 
and  magnificent  aspect ;  the  western  bank  being,  in  some  places,  500  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Hudson  river  is  250  miles. 

Thfi  Delatoare.2  'I^he  Delaware  issues  by  two  streams,  called  tbe 
Coquago  and  the  Rappadon^  the  union  of  which,  40  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  their  sources,  form  the  Delaware,  from  the  Katskill  mountains,  is 
the  county  of  Delaware,  state  of  New  York.  Running  first  S.  it  next  tarns 
to  the  S.E.  forming,  for  the  space  of  60  miles,  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York ;  and  thence,  forms  again  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  former  state  and  that  of  New  Jersey,  for  upwards  of  100 
miles  more  to  Trenton,  where  there  are  falls,  but  of  no  great  height. 
Thence,  with  increased  breadth,  it  pursues  a  course  of  S6  miles  farther,  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  a  mile  broad.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  Newcastle, 
40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  two  miles  broad.  Thence  u 
spreads  out  into  a  spacious  bay,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  70  miles  below 
Newcastle,  by  an  outlet  of  25  miles.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  its  source,  is  350  miles ;  and  280  from  the  head  of  Dels* 
ware  bay,  including  the  windings.  Its  two  chief  tributary  streams  are  the 
Lehigh  and  SchuylhilL  The  navigation  betwixt  the  Delaware  and  ChC' 
sapeak  is  now  improving  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  Stuquehannah,']  The  river  Susquehannah,  of  all  those  of  the 
eastern  states,  most  resembles  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  distant  branches.  The  N.E.  branch,  which  w 
the  remotest  source,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  that 
issue  from  the  lakes  of  Caniadebago,  Ustavantho,  and  Otsego,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.    It  runs  S.  and  S.W.  in  such  a  winding  course,  (receirii)^ 

*  *  The  term  is  derived  firom  the  eaTages ;  and  what  is  sincular,  the  nme  word  ii  ap- 
plied in  the  connty  of  Liege  to  a  little  cascade,  eight  miles  distant  from  Spa. 
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in  its  progress  tlie  UnandUla  and  CIdnango  rivsn  from  the  N^)  tliat  it 
crosses  the  bonnduy  line  between  New  York  and  Pkennsylvania  no  less 
then  three  times.  It  forms  a  junction  with  the  Tyoga^  in  41^  57'  N.  lat. ; 
and  thence  puisnes  a  S*£«  course  of  70  miles  to  Wyoming ;  whence  mak- 
ing a  snd<ieii  bend  at  a  right  angle,  it  runs  a  S.W.  course  of  80  miles,  and 
unites  with  the  W.  branci  at  Northumberland.  The  river,  now  increased 
to  the  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  flows  S.  through  the  mountains,  a  course  of 
40  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Juniata^  when  turning  to  the  £.  for  10 
miles,  it  emerges  from  the  mountains  above  Harrisburg,  and  after  a  S.E. 
couTBO  of  80  miles,  falls  into  Chesapeak  bay.  The  western  branch  of  the 
Susquehannah  is  formed  by  many  streams,  beyond  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; and  its  most  southern  source  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the 
Conemaughf  or  KishkmmnitoM^  which  falls  into  the  Alleghany  a  little 
above  Pittsbuig.  After  running  a  very  winding  course  of  200  miles,  prin- 
cipally among  the  mountains,  it  joins  with  the  £.  branch  at  Northumber- 
land. The  Juniata  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  pursuing  an 
esstem  and  very  serpentine  and  mountaiDous  course,  falls  into  the  Sus- 
quehannah, after  running  200  miles.  The  whole  course  of  the  Susque- 
hannah, from  Chesapeak  bay  to  the  head  of  the  N.£.  branch,  is  450  miles ; 
and,  including  all  its  branches,  it  waters  a  tract  of  40,000  square  miles. 
Where  it  falls  into  the  sea  it  is  fally  a  mile  broad ;  at  Harrisburg  it  is 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  There  are  7  falls 
m  this  river,  which,  with  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  render  it  navi- 
gable only  for  a  few  miles  by  large  vessels. 

The  Patowmack^  The  river  Patowmack  rises  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains ;  and  after  running  a  N.£.  course  of  60  miles  to 
Cumberland,  is  joined,  18  miles  below,  by  a  branch  coming  from  the  S.W. 
Thence,  54  miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Licking  Creek,  and 
passes  the  North  mountain  into  a  fine  limestone  valley,  which  it  waters  in 
a  very  winding  course  of  45  miles  in  a  S.£.  direction.  Here  it  receives 
a  considerable  number  of  tributary  streams,  particularly  the  Conecocheague 
at  WiUiamsport,  and  the  Shenandoah  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  and 
just  above  the  Blue  ridge,  through  which  the  combined  stream  has  effected 
a  singularly  magnificent  passage.  About  30  miles  farther,  it  descends  140 
feet  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  to  the  level  of  tide-water,  which  it 
meets  at  Georgetown.  It  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  but  expands 
to  a  mile  opposite  Washington,  and  enters  the  Chesapeak  bay  by  a  passage 
7^  miles  broisd.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Atlantic  rivers. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden  to  Alexandria,  100  miles  distant ; 
and  from  thence,  for  ships  of  considerable  burden,  to  Georgetown.  A  lock 
navigation  has  been  C4mstructed  round  the  first  falls,  of  which  there  are  4 
in  whole.  The  largest  of  these  falls  is  at  Matilda,  6  miles  above  George- 
town, where  the  stream,  900  feet  broad,  after  flowing  through  a  valley 
skirted  with  hills  wild  as  those  of  the  Rhone  in  Vivarais,  (says  Volney,) 
ialls  at  once,  like  the  Niagara,  from  the  height  of  77  feet,  into  a  deep 
cbasm^of  solid  micaceous  granite.  From  this  it  escapes,  several  miles  far- 
ther  down,  by  a  widening  of  the  valley  in  the  lower  country.  The  whole 
Goone  of  the  Patowmack  is  340  miles. 

York  riverJ]^  York  river  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  die  Maitapony 
ttid  Pamunky,  Beyond  the  junction,  the  Mattapony  is  navigable  for  70 
miles ;  and  30  miles  higher  up  is  its  source  in  the  Bine  mountains.  The 
Pamnnky  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivens 
vbich  rise  in  the  N.W.  about  50  miles  distant.     The  mouth  of  this  hrer 
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is  3  miles  wide ;  and  at  high  tide  there  is  4  fothoma  water,  2S  miles  above 
YorktowD,  where  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  in  the  wet  season,  hat  has  a 
channel  of  only  75  fathoms  in  the  drys  season. 

James'  riverJ^  James'  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the 
state  of  Virginia.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  200  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Richmond ;  and,  after  widening  and  contracting  alternately  in  a 
very  winding  coarse,  it  enters  Chesapeak  bay  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Henry: 
its  whole  length  being  300  miles.  Its  principal  tributary  streams  are  the 
Hwannahf  the  Appomatox^  the  Chickcihomanyy  the  NansemondL,  and  the 
Elizahethj  on  which  last  is.  situated  the  town  of  Norfolk.  This  river, 
anciently  called  the  Pawhattant  affords  harbour  for  vessels  of  any  barden, 
in  Hampton  road,  70  miles  below  Richmond.  Vessels  of  250  tons  may  go 
up  to  Warwick ;  and  those  of  1 25,  to  within  a  mile  of  Richmond. 

The  Roanoakcll  The  Roanoake  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan 
and  Staunton.  It  runs  125  miles  S.E.  till  it  enters  Albemarle  sound.  lu 
whole  course  is  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops  60  miles ;  the  lov 
lands  on  the  banks  are  subjected  to  annual  inundations. 

Cape  Fear  river J^  Cape  Fear  river  is  the  largest  in  North  Carolina. 
It  rises  100  miles  above  Fayette ville ;  and  thence  running  200  miles  east- 
wards, falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Cape  Fear,  where  it  is  3  miles  wide, 
and  18  feet  deep  at  high  tide.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
water,  up  to  Wilmington,  a  little  below  iJie  confluence  of  its  two  prisci- 
pal  streams. 

The  Great  Pedee  river,']  The  Great  Pedee  river  rises  in  the  Blue 
mountaioe,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  has 
the  name  of  Yadkin  river.  Its  whole  course  is  upwards  of  300  miles, 
half  of  which  is  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to  Geor^ 
town  ;  and  for  smaller  vessels,  100  miles  higher  up. 

The  Santee.2  The  Sautee  is  the  lai^est  river  in  the  state  of  Soatb 
Carolina,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Waleree 
rivers.  The  whole  course  of  the  Santee,  including  that  of  the  Catawbaw 
or  Wateree,  is  350  miles.  It  is  navigable  up  to  the  point  of  junction  by 
ships  of  burden. 

The  Savannah."]  The  Savannah  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  a  bold  and  deep  stream,  and  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Keorvee  and  Tugeloo^  (two  small  streams 
issuing  from  the  Blue  ridge,)  220  miles  from  the  sea.  It  runs  in  a  straight 
S.E.  course  all  the  way  to  its  mouth,  17  miles  below  Savannah.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  within  3  miles  of  Savannah ;  for  ves- 
sels of  250  tons  to  Savannah  ;  and  for  boats  of  1 00  feet  keel,  to  Augusta, 
above  which  the  rapids  commence  ;  after  passing  them,  the  river  can  be 
navigated  in  small  boats,  80  miles  higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  tributary 
rivers. 

The  Alatatnaha.]  The  Alatamaha  is  a  lai^  navigable  stream,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  nearly  equal  branches,  100  miles  from  its  month, 
called  the  Oakmulgee  and  Oconee.  Both  of  these  branches  rise  near  the 
mountains,  and  run  separate  courses  of  200  miles  each,  to  theur  junction. 
The  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  is  60  miles  S.W,  of  Savannah,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  up  to  Darien. 

The  Chatahoochee.']  The  Chatahoochee  is  a  very  large  stream,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia,  from  the  Florida  line,  1 25  miles 
up  the  country.  It  rises  very  near  the  som*ce  of  the  Tugeloo,  and  after 
running  200  miles  S.W.,  forms  the  state-boundary.     Thence  it  runs  a  lit- 
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tie  E.  of  S).  to  noridfiy  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Flint  rivery 
and,  80  miles  below,  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  seyeral  mouths.  After 
its  junction  with  the  V)inty  it  is  termed  the  Appalachicola,  Its  whole 
course,  including  meanderings,  is  400  miles. — West  of  the  Appalachicola, 
are  the  Choctaw^  YelUno  fVater^  Conecuhy  and  Rio  Perdido  streams. 

The  AIobile.2  The  riyer  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tombecbe  and  Alabama^  40  miles  abore  the  town  of  Mobile.  The  Ala- 
bama  has  its  source  in  Georgia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tennessee.  Its  high- 
est branch  is  called  the  Estenaury,  After  a  course  of  nearly  100  miles, 
the  Estenaory  receives  the  Hiowee  from  the  N.E.,  a  stream  of  equal  length 
and  size.  The  united  stream  now  takes  the  name  of  the  Coasee ;  and, 
under  thai  appellation,  it  runs  for  a  course  of  150  miles  S.W.,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Tallapoosee,  After  this  junction,  the  river  is 
called  the  Alabama,  and  runs  120  miles  farther  to  the  S.W.  till  it  meets 
the  Tombecbe,  at  Fort  Stoddart,  after  running,  in  whole,  a  course  of  370 
miles.  The  Tombecbe  is  navigable  with  sloops  to  Fort  Stephen's ;  and 
beyond  that  for  smaller  vessels,  to  within  50  miles  of  Bear  Creek,  a  navi* 
gable  branch  of  the  Tennessee.  The  Alabama  is  stated  to  be  a  most 
beautiful  river,  with  a  clear  gentle  current,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
aa  hour,  from  300  to  400  yards  broad,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep  iu 
the  driest  seasons. 

The  Pearl  river.']  The  Pearl  river  is  the  most  western  of  West  Flo- 
rida. It  rises  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  about  the  S3d  degree  of  N.  lat. ; 
and  after  parsuing  a  southern  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  Lake  Bo« 
rogne,  or  Blind  Lake,  a  little  east  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  navigable  for  150  miles,  it  has  only  7  feet  water  at  the  mouth, 
but  deepens  considerably  as  it  is  ascended ;  the  navigation  is  at  present 
impeded  by  sunk  logs,  deposited  it  is  probable  in  the  time  of  high  floods. 

The  Genessee,"]  The  Genessee  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the  remotest 
Boarce  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams  from  several  lakes  lying  to  the  S.E. ;  and  after 
haring  run  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  a  large  and  muddy  stream,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  falls,^  two  of  which 
taken  together  equal  in  height  those  of  Niagara. 

'  Travellers  and  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  these  falls. 
Arrovrsmithy  in  hU  map  of  North  America,  assigns  but  two  falls  to  the  Genessee,  mak- 
ing the  first  96  feet,  and  that  nearest  the  lake  75  feet  in  height ;  or  together  171  feet, 
which  is  exactly  the  height  of  Niagara  cataract.  Accordin|[  to  Volnev,  there  are  three 
fdlls ;  and  he  makes  tlie  first  of  these  three  falls  64  feet  high,  and  the  river  470  feet 
broad ;  the  second  fall  very  inconsiderable ;  and  the  third,  where  the  stream  is  700  feet 
broad,  107  f«et  high.  Boi^ainville  says  that  the  second  fall  is  21  feet  in  height,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  192  teet  But  a  later  traveller  than  either  Volney,  Irouchot,  or 
Bougainville,  namelv,  Mr  Mellish,  assigns  four  large  falls  to  the  Genessee;  two  of 
these,  60  miles  S.  or  the  lake,  precipitate  the  water  90  and  60  feet,  or  together  150 
feet ;  and  two  more,  on  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  from  Lewistown,  six  miles  from 
the  lake,  throw  it  down  75  and  96  feet,  or  together  171  feet ;  being  in  all  821  feet.  From 
this,  it  appears  that  the  level  of  the  table-land  falls  one-half,  50  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
The  following  table  will  show  both  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontsrio,  and  the  degree  of  descent  of  the  Niagara  from  the  former  to  the  latter : 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Chippaway,  .                .                 16 

From  Chippaway,  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  one  mile,    .  50 

The  descent  in  tne  rapids,  hidf  a  mile  long,  58 

The  grand  pitch  at  the  Table  Hock,  .               .               .172 

From  the  grand  pitch  to  Devil's  Hole,  .                .                .110 

From  DeviFs  H(Me  to  Lewistown,             .  •               •                 56 

From  Lewistown  to  Lake  Ontario,  .              . '                          6 

'Total       .        4tid 
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T!ie  Missouri,']  Of  all  the  rivers,  not  merely  of  the  United  Stitei, 
but  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  the  Mutonri  U  the  ddeS, 
whether  we  regard  the  continntty  of  ita  coarse,  the  Telocity  of  ita  cnrreat, 
the  immense  volnme  of  its  watem,  the  number  and  magnitode  of  iu  tii* 
batary  strpams,  the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  navigation,  or  the  broad  ei- 
panse  of  its  periodical  floods.  For  length  of  coarse,  it  is  onty  excelled 
(as  far  as  our  geographical  knowledge  extends)  by  the  Maranon  of  Soatb 
America.  In  velocity  of  current,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  Maraaon,  and  the 
Hoanho  of  Northern  China,  which  last  it  alao  resembles,  in  the  yellowiih 
tinge  of  its  waters.  For  the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  navigation,  and  exteitt 
of  surface  drained  by  its  streams,  it  is  only  excelled  by  the  Maranon.  Tbi 
Missouri  was  first  discovered  by  Hemand  Soto,  in  1540.  It  was  obMned 
also  by  colonel  Wood,  in  1654 ;  and  by  captain  Bolt,  in  1670 ;  so  that  Mimi- 
sieur  La  Salle,  who  sailed  up  this  stream  in  168S,  has  no  sadi  ri^ttotb 
honour  of  its  first  discovery  as  father  Hennepin  maintains.  In  1698,  Dr 
Cox  of  New  Jersey  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  Detonr  Des  Anglob, 
near  New  Orleans,  and  called  the  adjacent  country  New  Carolina.  Fron 
the  days  of  father  Hennepin,  this  mighty  river  has  been  called  the  Mum* 
sippx—4ix  Mechasipi  as  it  was  always  spelled  by  that  father — a  tens 
derived  from  the  savages  of  the  Illinois,  and  signifying  in  their  laagu^ 
'  the  Great  river.'  Du  Pratz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  says,  that 
the  word  Mississippi  is  a  contraction  of  the  savage  appellation  JHesC' 
tch€uipi,  which  literally  denotes  *  the  ancient  father  of  rivers.'  In  ths 
history  of  the  adventures  of  Hemand  Soto  and  his  Spanish  compaaimH) 
when  they  explored  this  country  in  1541,  the  Mississippi  is  termed  the 
Bio  Grande,  But  while,  in  point  of  fact,  this  river  has  been  hitherto 
denominated  the  Mississippi,  it  ought,  in  point  of  rigfat»  to  be  called 
the  Missouri.  It  was  known  long  before  the  voyages  of  Clarke  aad 
Lewis,  that  the  Missouri  was  the  largest  and  longest  stream ;  and  like  the 
Maranon,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hoanho,  and  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the 
Missouri  is  a  white,  or  rather  yellowish  mnddy  streamf-^while,  like  the 
Rio  Negro  which  falls  into  the  Maranon,  or  the  Abyssinian  Nile  which 
falls  into  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  transparent 
stream.  At  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  the  Missouri  mshei 
triumphantly  across  the  Mississippi,  its  turbid  waters  seeming  to  disdain 
a  connexion  so  inferior.  In  fact,  from  the  junction  down  to  the  sea, 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  completely  discolour  the  stream ;  aad 
every  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  distinct  river,  is 
lost  in  the  majestic  volume  of  the  Missouri.  Therefore,  in  classilying 
the  numerous  streams  composing  that  immense  mass  of  waters,  which, 
below  New  Orleans,  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  we  shall 
assign  the  first  rank  to  the  Missouri ;  the  Mississippi^  the  OAto,  the 
Arkansawy  and  Red  river ^  being  considered  as  four  great  sitbordinattf 
branches. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  coast,  and  the  many  open- 
ings made  by  inlets,  lakes,  and  marshes,  it  was  long  very  difficult  to 
discover  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river ;  and  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult still,  were  it  not  for  the  houses  at  the  Old  and  New  Belize,  and 
the  flag-staff  at  the  former,  which  are  discernible  some  distance  at  set* 

From  this,  it  appears  that  Lake  Erie  is  situated  on  a  high  leyel,  heing  466  feet  MglRr 
than  Lake  Ontario.  T^is  high  table-land  conUoues  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  to 
within  a  mile  of  Lewistown  and  Qoeenstown,  where  there  is^a  sudden  dMQent  of  900 
feet  and  upwards,  towards  Lalce  Ontario. 
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Hie  wUte  clay«7  colour  of  the  rirer-water  remaining  unmixed  on  the 
borftuse  Hot  many  miles  ont  at  sea,  is  another  indication  that  the  Mis- 
somi  18  not  far  distant*  The  principal  stream  is  divided,  for  a  few 
miles  above  its  month,  into  foar  channels,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
passy  and  has  a  sand*bar  at  its  entrance.  These  sand-bars  are  subject 
to  continual  ehiftings  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cnrrent,  its 
change  of  direction,  and  the  constant  accomnlation  of  alluvial  matter* 
Their  distaiice  from  the  entrance  of  the  river— which  is  generally  about  S 
miles^-^epends  much  on  the  winds  being  accidentally  with  or  against  the 
tides.  When  these  bars  have  accumulated  sufficiently  to  resist  the  tides 
snd  the  current  of  the  river,  they  form  numerous  small  islands,  which, 
constantly  increasing,  join  to  each  other,  and  at  last  reach  the  continent. 

From  the  point  where  the  Missouri  receives  the  Mississippi,  in  38*  55' 
N.  kt.  and  89"  57'  W.  long,  to  the  Belize,  it  has  1300  miles  to  run, 
ere  it  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The  city  of  N^w  Orleans,  in  29*  d7'« 
bebg  within  four  minutes  of  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  with  the  jun&* 
tion  of  the  two  rivers,  the  bearing  between  these  two  points  is  almost  due 
north  and  south,  622  British  miles  of  direct  distance,  and  1,194  by  water. 
Within  this  space,  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Ohio,  is  the  most  east- 
ern, bebig  in  88*  40^  W.  long,  and  36*  57'  N.  kt. ;  or  1*  17'  and  1*  58'  S* 
of  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  186  miles  S.£.  by 
water.     Erom  diis  last  point,  the  river  assumes  a  S.W.  course,  till  it  re- 
ceives the  Arkansaw,  in  91*  10"  W.  long,  and  33*  45'  N.  lat.     For  411 
miles  by  water,  fieuther  down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where  the  Red  river 
enters  the  Missouri,  in  91*  33'  W.  long.,  and  31*  1'  15*  N.  lat.,  the  course 
IB  almost  due  south.     Thence  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  336  miles 
S.£.  as  far  as  the  English  turn,  18  miles  below  New  Orleans ;  and  thence 
it  is  pretty  straight  to  the  sea.     Besides  the  Red  river,  the  Arkansaw,  Ohio, 
snd  Mississippi,  which  the  Missouri  has  received  withhi  the  above  space  of 
1300  miles,  it  also  receives  many  other  streams.  Among  these  is  the  fVhiie 
Eivery  which  falls  in  from  the  W.  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  and  22 
miles  above  the  month  of  the  Arkansaw.     The  river  St  Francis^  after  a 
S.£.  course  of  350  British  miles,  joins  the  Missouri  by  a  mouth,  200 
yuds  wide,  in  34*  45'  N.  Ut.,  Ill  miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  Arkan- 
mw.    The  Marameg^  after  running  150  miles  N.E.,  falb  into  the  Mis- 
soari  below  St  Louis.     It  is  a  large  stream,  200  yards  broad,  and  fiunous 
for  the  lead*mines  on  its  banks,  which  being  believed  to  be  silver,  gave 
rise  to  the  frunous  Mississippi  scheme,  in  France,  in  1720.     The  Homo-* 
ckUto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo,  fVolf,  Haickee,  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Beelfoot^ 
snd  other  minor  streams,  fall  in  on  the  east  side. 

The  whole  course  of  this  river,  from  it  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  4,424  miles,  including  its  windings ;  and  its  comparative  course  cannot 
be  less  than  2,500  miles.  The  whole  navigable  course  is  4,396  miles.  From 
the  point  where  the  Missouri  receives  the  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Mandan, 
is  1,609  miles  by  water ;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  the  Great  Falls, 
2,575  miles;  2,664,  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains;  2,690, 
to  the  Gates  of  the  Mountains ;  2,848,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Missouri ; 
3,096,  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefferson  River ;  and  3,124  miles 
to  its  remotest  source,  in  N.  Ut.  43*  30',  and  112*  SO'  W.  long.  In  this 
immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of  50  large  rivers,  and  150  smaller 
•tresms. — The  Gaskinade  is  157  yards  wide,  and  19  feet  deep,  where  it 
&lls  into  the  Missouri,  100  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  mns  150  miles,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.— Thirty-three 
V.  Sb 
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miles  higher  npi  llie  MiMOiui  reeeiTes  the  Oreai  Oioge  rioer»  aftarnn- 
ving  300  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.£.~Aboat  half-way  between  the  (k^t 
aad  the  Kapms,  the  Missouri  receires  the  Grand  rtoer,  100  yards  vide 
at  the  ontraQce,  near  a  rich  and  delightful  plain.^Ia  long.  94%  and  N.  bt 
88"  Sr  IT',  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  342  yards  wide,  which  nunt 
coarse  of  500  miles,  from  S.W.  to  N.£.^-At  the  dtstanoe  of  287  BHisi 
higher  up,  the  great  and  rapid  rirer  Piatle  falls  into  the  MissomL  Tfab 
river  is  in  hci  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives  the  camnt 
on  the  northern  shore,  on  whioh  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  seme 
distance  below  the  confluence^  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  iv 
pid  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  incressiog  ai 
we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Phitte ;  the  velodty  of  which,  coBobiBed 
with  the  vast  quantity  of  rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  from  it  into  the 
Missouri,  renders  it  completely  unnavigable,  unless  for  flats  or  nfb, 
though  the  Indians  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes  made  of  bides,  and  tlie 
Americans  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  mcsans  of  keel-boats,  which 
being  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a  small  kcd, 
are  remarkably  well-adapted  for  sailing  up  rapid  and  shallow  streams.  The 
Platte  runs  a  course  of  15  degrees  of  longitude,  from  W*  to  £.,  or  mm 
than  800  miles. — ^Abont  1,026  miles  up  the  Missouri,  is  the  entraaceof 
Rapid  rii>er^  which  is  so  rapid  and  fall  of  moving  sandsj  as  to  be  uanari. 
gable  through  its  whole  course  of  300  miles  from  W.  ta  £«^— Still  higher 
up  is  the  Wkite.  river,  300  yards  broad,  and  navigable  to  a  groat  distance. 
One  bandred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  White  river,  and  1,260  ap  the 
MiBSonri,  the  Chyanne  falls  in  from  the  S.W.  It  is  400  yards  broad,  and 
navigable  to  the  Black  mountains,  where  it  rises  in  the  third  range.— At 
Fort  Mandan,  in  99"  24/  56"  W.  long,  and  47'  21'  47''  N.  lat.,  the  Mts^ 
souri  is  500  yards  broad.  Ninety-two  miles  beyond  Fort  Maadao,  and 
1,700  miles  up  the  river,  the  LiUle  MUmouH  enters,  which,  in  coloor, 
current,  and  taste,  exactly  resembles  the  Missouru  It  rises  in  the  Black 
mountains,  and  runs  more  than  240  miles  from  S.  to  N.  in  direct  distanoe: 
but  its  velocity  and  numerous  sand-bars,  and  comparative  shallowness— 
being  only  2^  feet  deep — render  its  navigation  impossible  but  for  hgbt  ca- 
noes, unless  in  the  wet  seasons  when  the  river  is  high. — Two  hundrod 
and  seventy*eight  miles  beyond  Fort  Mandan,  and  1,888  miles  up  the 
river,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Jaune  or  Yellow  Hlo/te.  Here  the  Mistoari 
is  deep  and  rapid;  having  337  yards  of  water,  and  190  of  a  saad 
beach.  The  oourae  of  the  Jaune  is  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  is  laigs 
and  navigable  for  837  milea,  to  the  Snowy  mountains,  there  being  noae 
of  the  moving  sand-bars  wbich  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Missoari. 
It  receives  the  Bighorn  river,  which  rises  from  Lake  Riddle,  a  Uttl«  to 
the  N.  of  the  source  of  the  Platte  river ;  winds  through  the  eaetem  raags 
of  the  Rooky  mountains  ;  pierces  the  black  mountains ;  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Jaune*  At  the  junction,  both  rivers 
are  220  yards  wide ;  but  the  Jaune  contains  much  more  water,  being  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  ;  while  the  depth  of  the  Bighorn  variea  from  fivs 
to  seven  feet-»fFAt(e  Earth  river ,  which  flows  from  the  N.  into  the  Mu- 
souri,  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream^  60  yards  wide.  The  source  of  this  river 
is  near  the  Saskatchewine,  and  consequently  beyond  the  50th  degree  of 
N.  lat. ;  and  the  point  of  entrance  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  nortbero 
bend  of  the  Missouri,  beiog  in  48^  20^  of  N.  lat.,  and  226  miles,  by  the 

course  of  the  rivw,  N.W.  of  Fort  Mandan In  1  lO**  W.  long,  and  47^  25'  N. 

lai.  18  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Maria  ;  the  former  being  372  yards 
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widet  aod  lix  feet  deep*  and  the  latter,  186  yards  wide,  and  five  feet  dee|l* 
Here  the  Mittonri  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  cnrrent  rapid  with  a 
smooth  and  nnmffled  surface ;  while  the  waters  of  Maria  riirer,  are  of  a 
whitish  brown  colour,  thick  and  tnrbid,  and  rnnning  in  the  same  boiling 
and  rolling  noanner  a«  the  Missouri  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course*  The 
Maria  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.£.  It  is  a  large  Tolume  of  water^  being  in 
reality  much  larger  nearer  its  source  than  at  its  entrance  into  the  Missoarii 
88  a  great  portion  of  its  waters,  among  these  high  and  parched  plains^  is 
evaporated  and  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  earth. 

In  460  45'  50/r  ^^  j^  ^^  gO  geographical  miles  S.W.  of  the  Great 
Falls,  in  direct  distance,  commences  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  From  this  point  to  its  remotest  source,  the  Missouri  rolls 
ics  mijestic  stream  456  miles  through  the  country  intersected  by  these 
lofty  ranges.  Before  entering  the  mountainons  region,  several  danger- 
ous rapids  must  be  passed.  For  several  miles  below  the  rapids,  tha 
carrent  gradually  increases  in  rapidity,  and  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  ad- 
▼aoce  towards  the  river,  which  is  more  than  70  yards  wide,  and  very  deep. 
At  the  rapids,  the  river  is  closely  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  hills, 
and  foams  for  half  a  mile  over  the  opposing  rocks.  The  general  direction 
of  these  hills  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  cliffs  themselves  are  800  feet 
perpendicular  height  above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  they  are  of  hard 
black  granite,  through  which  the  river  seems,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to 
have  worn  ita  channel.  About  47  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  Missouri 
issues  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  a  most  sublime  and  extraordinary 
spectacle  presents  itself,  emphatically  denominated  the  Gate*  of  the  Rochf 
mottniaint.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass.  Here  the  rocks  approach 
it  00  both  aides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the 
height  of  lySOO  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite ; 
bat  above,  the  colour  is  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these 
rocks,  which  project  over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  instant 
destruction.  For  the  space  of  &ve  miles  and  three  quarters,  the  rocks  rise 
to  the  above  degree  of  elevation,  and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to 
have  forced  its  channel  down  the  solid  mass :  or,  to  use  Volney's  expres- 
sion respecting  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  literally  to  have  sawed  a  passage 
throngh  this  body  of  hard  and  solid  rock,  near  six  miles  in  length,  being 
incased  as  it  were  during  all  this  distance,  between  two  walls  of  1,200  feet 
high.  Daring  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the 
edges ;  and  for  the  first  three  miles,  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a 
few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  towering 
perpendicular  precipice  of  the  mountain.  Above  the  Gates,  the  perpen- 
dfcalar  rocks  cease,  the  bills  retire  from  the  river,  and  the  valley  suddenly 
widens  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  if  we  can  admit  the  supposition  that 
the  river  has  gradually  pierced  the  rock,  this  must  have  been  formerly  the 
bed  of  a  lake  which  once  contained  the  obstructed  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
The  river  now  spreads  out  to  more  than  a  mile  wide,  but  being  much  shal- 
lower, admits  the  use  of  the  setting  pole.  Here  are  a  prodigious  number 
of  beaver-dams.  Soon  after  this,  the  Missouri  is  divided  into  three 
branches  of  nearly  equal  siae,  or  forks,  as  they  are  denominated  in  the 
American  nomenclature.  These  forks  are  180  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 
stream,  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  mountains,  and  269  miles  beyond  the 
rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls,  in  N.  hit.  45^^  24"  8^     Han  the 
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American  explorers  were  seized  *with  an  odd  rerolatioiiary  fit,  and  xm- 
gratefdlly  decreed  to  depose  this  gmnd  monarch  of  streams  by  whxm 
ftiToar  tbey  had  been  enabled  to  advance  a  distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles. 
The  deposition  of  this  renerable  personage  was  followed  by  a  whimsical 
oligarchy,  nnder  the  names  of  Grallatin,  Madison,  Philosophy,  Plulanthropy, 
Wisdom,  and,  at  the  head  of  them,  Jefferson,  the  name  now  imposed  on 
that  branch  on  which  they  decided  to  follow  np  their  discoveries,  and 
which,  in  all  reason  and  royalty,  ought  to  have  been  still  called  the  Miasomi 
Thns  this  ill-fated  stream  has  been  twice  deprived  of  its  name  and  legiti- 
mate honours :  first,  by  Father  Hennepin,  who  transferred  them  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance,  when  compaM  with 
this  mighty  river,— and  lastly,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  deprived  it  of  its 
very  name.  Of  these  three  branches,  the  GaUaiiUf  coming  from  the  S.E. 
is  70  yards  wide,  and  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  three.  The  Madison  sod 
Jefferson  branches  are  each  90  yards  wide ;  the  former  being  the  middle 
fork,  apd  coming  from  the  S.,  and  the  latter  from  the  S.  W.  The  Jeffenon 
is  six  feet  deep,  and  from  90  to  120  yards  wide.  The  whole  of  these 
streams  run  with  great  velocity,  throwing  out  large  Tolames  of  water.  All 
their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  are 
perfectly  transparent.  One  hundred  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  forks  of 
the  Missouri,  are  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river,  in  N.  lat.  45^  2'.  '  The  two 
subordinate  branches  of  this  stream  are  Wisdom  and  PhUantkropy ;  the 
latter  coming  from  the  N.W.  and  the  former  from  the  S.E.  Philanthropy 
river  is  20  yards  wide,  with  a  gentle  current  and  gravelly  bottom.  Wisdofo 
river  is  50  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  contaming  a  third  more  water  than 
the  Jefferson ;  it  seems  to  be  the  drain  of  the  melting  snows  on  the  moan, 
tains,  but  is  unnavigable  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and 
forty-eight  miles  farther  up,  is  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river,  in 
N.  lat,  43'  30*  2*,  and  112^'  W.  long.* 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  are  the  grandest  in  all  North  America, 
those  of  Niagara  excepted,  and  although  the  latter  exceed  the  former  with 
rsspect  to  volume  of  water,  depth  of  descent,  and  awful  grandeur,  yet  the 
former  are  far  more  diversified  and  beautiful.  These  falls  are  within  60 
geographical  miles  of  the  eastermost  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains.'^ 

'  «  Two  miles  beyond  this,  is  a  small  gap  or  narrow  entrance,  formed  by  the  bi/ph 
mountains,  wfaicb  recede  on  each  side,  at  tlie  head  of  an  elevated  valley,  ten  miles  bMf 
and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  cove  several  miles  in  diameter.  Up  this  gap  is 
the  Indian  road  to  the  W.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  mountains, 
which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the  remotest  water  of  the  Mli- 
souri.  Captain  i>ewis*s  party  ascended  towards  the  W.  by  the  Indian  path,  till  they 
reached  a  high  ridge,  which  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  cold  was  intense,  though  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  elevation  of  the  spot.  Thev  had  is* 
eended  a  very  rapid  river  for  more  than  3,000  miles ;  and  the  extreme  navigable  pMnt 
cannot  he  estimated  at  a  lower  elevation  than  6,000  feet.  Nay,  the  prairie  at  the  foot 
of  the  Great  White  mountain,  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Arkansaw,  is  estimated  by  Oiotain 
Pike,  at  8,000  feet  high  \  and,  as  the  velocity  of  the  Missouri  is  much  greater,  and  the 
acclivity  much  more  considerable,  there  is  reason  to  thinlc  that  the  devation  near  its 
source  is  equaUy  great.  However,  we  are  told,  that  at  the  source,  on  the  SIst  of  Aaga«^ 
the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  the  water  which  stood  in  vessels  exposed  in  the  ur  «vss 
IVoxen  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  during  the  course  of  the  night ;  the  iiA 
froze  in  the  pen ;  i^id  the  low  grounds  were  white  with  hoar  frost,  though  the  day 
afterwards  proved  extremely  warm. 

'*  •<  Whilst  Captidn  Lewis  was  engaged,  with  four  of  his  men,  In  exploring  the  Mia 
souri  firom  Its  junction  with  Marians  rtrer,  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  he  had  not  proceedsd 
many  miles  till  his  ears  were  agreeably  saluted  with  the  sound  of  a  ftdl  of  water.  As  he  wi' 
vanoed,  a  spray  which  seemed  driven  by  the  high  S.  W.  wind,  arose  aliove  the  plain*  Uhe 
ajDolusan  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  Instant.  Towards  this  point  he  dtreotedhis  step; 
and  having  travelled  7  miles  after  first  hearing  the  sound,  he  reached  the  falls  sboul 
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Three  remaricsble  pecnliarities  dietingniBh  the  Miteoari  from  ell  other 
North  American  rivere :  namely,  its  Telocity,— the  Bionoeity  of  its  course, — 
and  the  Taet  number  of  islands  and  sand-bars  in  its  bed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  discordant  than  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  respecting  the  first 
particalar,  as  far  as  regards  the  course  of  the  stream  below  the  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi :  while  some  have  represented  the  current  as  rapid 
and  strong,  others  have  affirmed  that  it  is  gentle  and  slow.  These  differ* 
ences  evidently  arise  from  the  different  seasons  at  which  travellers  have  made 
their  observations.  The  motion  of  the  stream  is  much  slower  in  the  dry 
season,  than  at  the  time  of  its  periodical  floods.  While  some  will  have  its 
mean  motion  in  the  dry  season  to  be  two  miles,  and  others  little  more 
than  a  mile  per  hour,  others  again,  make  the  mean  rate  to  be  from  Si  to 
4  miles  an  hour,  during  the  dry  season.  We  rather  incline  to  believe  the 
last  statement,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  however  the  motion  of 
the  stream  be  accelerated  during  the  inundations,  which  commence  in 
March  and  subside  in  July,  yet  the  uniform  rapidity  of  the  current  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  no  tide  in  the  river,  and  ships  cannot  ascend  higher 
than  New  Orleans,  the  velocity  increasing  as  it  is  ascended.     The  reason 

mid-day.  The  hills  as  he  approached  were  difficult  of  access,  and  200  feet  high.  Down 
these  he  harried  with  impatience,  and,  seating  himself  on  some  rocks  under  the  centre 
of  the  fidls,  eigoyed  the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  cataract,  which  since  the 
rnation  had  been  laTishing  its  magnificence  on  the  desert,  unknown  to  dTilization. 
Here  the  river,  260  yards,  or  840  feet  wide,  is  pressed  in  by  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the 
left,  100  feet  high,  and  extending  for  a  mile  up  the  river ;  on  the  right,  the  bluff,  or  high 
•teqp  bank,  is  also  perpendicular  for  900  yards  above  the  falls.  For  90  or  100  yards 
from  the  left  diff,  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth  even  sheet  over  a  precipice  of  87  feet  8 
inches,  according  to  captain  Lewis ;  but  98  feet,  according  to  Gass  and  captain  Clarke. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  Itself  with  a  more  rapid  current ;  but 
being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular  and  projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid 

?'08pect  of  perfectly  white  foam,  200  yards  In  length,  and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation, 
his  spray  Is  diaripated  Into  a  thousand  different  shapes ;  sometimes  flying  up  in  co- 
lomns  of  15  or  20  leet,  which  are  then  oppresMd  by  larger  masses  of  the  white  foam, 
oa  all  which  the  sun  Impresses  the  brightest  colours  of  the  rainbow.     As  it  rises  from 
the  (all.  It  beats  with  fiiry  against  a  ledge  of  rocks  extending  across  the  river,  at  150 
yards  from  the  preeipioe.     From  the  peqiendleular  diff  on  the  north,  to  the  distance  of 
ISO  yards,  the  rocks  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  when  the 
river  is  hhrh,  the  stream  finds  a  passage  across  them ;  but  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  iedffe  and  the  perpendicular  diff  on  the  S.,  the  whole  body  of  water 
runs  with  great  rapidity.     At  the  distance  of  SOO  yards  Is  a  second  abutment  of  solid 
perpendicular  rock,  60  leet  high,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  small  plain  on  the 
Ki.  for  134  yards  into  the  river.     Bdow  this,  the  Missouri  regains  Its  usual  breadth 
of  SOO  vards,  but  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades.    At  the  second 
frand  tall,  the  river,  400  yards  wide,  precipitates  itself,  for  the  space  of  800  yards,  to  a 
depth  of  19  feet  perpendicular,  and  so  irregularly,  that  captain  Liewis  termed  it  toe  crooked 
fati.    Above  this  fall  the  Missouri  bends  suddenly  to  the  northward,  and  where,  ^73. 
yards  wide.  It  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  which  without  a  single  niche, 
sod  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  It  had  been  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself 
serosB  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.     Over  this  the  Missouri  precipitates  itself 
in  one  even,  uninterrupted  sheet,  of  47S  yards  broad,  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  47 
feet  8  inches;  whence,  dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leav-. 
inr  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.     At  the  distance  of  less  than 
half  a  mile,  anotner  of  a  similar  kind  is  presented.     Here  a  catcade  stretches  across  th« 
whole  river,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  descent  of  14  feet  7  inrhe%  though  the  per* 
pcndicular  pitch  is  only  6  feet  7  inches.    For  the  space  of  1177  yards  above  tnis  cascade' 
the  river  descends  15  feet.     Immediately  above  this,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in 
America  falls  into  the  river.     Its  water  is  cold,  of  the  most  perfect  dtramess,  and  of  a 
blaith  colour,  which  It  preserves  even  for  half  a  mile  after  railing  Into  the  Missouri^., 
notwithstanding  its  rapidity.    This  fountain  risps  in  the  plain,  25  yards  from  tlie  river. 
00  the  8.  side.     In  Its  course  to  the  river,  It  falls  over  some  steep  irregular  rocks,  witl^ 
>  sudden  descent  of  eight  feet  perpendicular,  in  one  part  of  its  progress.     The  water 
iwila  up  from  among  the  rocks,  and  with  such  force  near  the  centre  that  the  surface 
■•ems  higher  than  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  fountain,  which  is  a  handsome  turf  oc. 
poen  grass.  The  water  b  pleasant  to  the  taste,  not  being  impregnated  with  limeomnyi 
adventitious  substance.   For  the  space  of  a  mile  and  1166  yvrds  above  tlie  mouth  of  thb' 
•Prtng,  the  defoeot  of  the  rivtr  la  13  feet  0  inches. 
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of  this  iii  pltin :  below  the  oonfloence  of  the  Red  river  coniaeBen  iIm 
delta  of  the  Mis9oiiri>  where  it  branchee  off  in  difierent  dkectkn*  to  the 
sea.  The  river  continually  sending  off  new  branches  as  it  approaches  ll» 
sea,  the  delta  is  proportionably  increasing  in  size  aa  the  main  streaai  is  di- 
minishing in  volume^  sUength,  and  rapidity.  AboYe  the  head  or  apes  d 
the  delta,  S  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Red  river,  the  whole  of  the  cos- 
fluent  waters  being  united  in  one  channel,  the  strength  and  velocity  of  iht 
current  are  consequently- much  greater  than  below.^^  From  the  conflacDa 
of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi,  as  f ar  aa  the  mouth  of  the  Kauzsa,  t 
distance  of  334  miles,  the  velocity  is  from  5  to  7  miles  aa  hour.  Fnn 
this  to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  it  is  6  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  Utile  bdow 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  10  miles  during  the  same  space  of  time*  Uns  ii 
a  velocity  very  far  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed  to  obaerve  in  riven  in 
our  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  river  much  less  in  volume  than  it  afterwirdi 
becomes,  and  not  very  deep,— obstructed  by  shoals,  and  rolling  vait 
quantities  of  moving  sands  along  its  bosom, — such  a  velocity  denotes  sverjr 
great  acclivity.^^  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  the  relodty  is  someirlat 
'  diminished  ;  and  beyond  Fort  Mandan  it  does  not  exceed  4^  miles,  till  after 
the  junction  of  the  Jaune,  when  the  velocity  is  increased  till  we  come  to 
the  falls.  Beyond  the  falls  the  current  is  comparatively  gentle  to  the 
mountains,  when  its  velocity,  as  might  be  expected,  is  aimilar  to  that  of 
other  mountain-streams. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  the  Missotiri  ia  the  vast  qtiantity  of  sand  car- 
ried down  by  the  stream,  and  all  the  riven  that  run  into  it  above  the  con- 
fluence. To  this  the  great  sinuosity  of  the  Missouri  must  be  otving,  » 
well  as  to  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  current."     Not  only  are  great 

**  As  a  proof  that  Telodty'of  current  depends  as  much,  or  even  more,  upon  qoantitjef 
volume  than  on  defpree  of  dediTity,  it  may  lie  remarked  that  the  degree  of  deooent  it  com- 
paratively small  in  the  great  ralley  of  the  Mitaoari,  from  the  junctioa  of  the  Mimna 
and  Mlssissipi,  to  the  sea ;  and  that  in  the  periodicil  floods,  when  the  Tolume  ef  wator 
ia  at  least  three  times  mor«  than  in  the  drv  season,  the  Telocity  is  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion,t— the  motion  being  inrreaaed  threefold  according  to  Hutchins,  or  at  Irast  dovUe 
according  to  others,  though  on  the  very  same  degree  of  declivity.  It  is  then  to  the  int' 
petus  or  propelling  force,  originating  at  the  place  where  adventitious  watero^are pound 
in,  and  successively  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  stream,  that  we  are  prindpsllf 
to  attribute  the  increase  of  velocity,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  quaotiry 
p<»urcd  in ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  niters  are  eontinualfy  draini'i^  off  si 
they  approach  the  sea,  by  the  inttreasiog  number  of  new  channels,  the  velocity  an4 
strength  are  gradunlly  diminishing;  which  irrefragably  confirms  our  position  that  tht 
velocity  increases  as  we  ascend,  till  we  arrive  above  the  head  of  the  delta^  where  all  tiM 
waters  are  collected  into  one  stream. 

"  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  explorers  have  not  informed  us  more  per- 
ticularhr  of  the  depth  and  velocity  of  this  river.  If  th<>y  had  been  careful  now  tni 
then — ^from  week  to  week  for  instance — to  inform  us  of  the  average  velocity  and  deptli 
of  the  river,  together  with  its  breadth ;  even  though  this  last  had  not  been  very  cor- 
rectly given,  the  general  declivity  on  which  the  Missouri  runs,  mad  of  course  the  eJe» 
vation  above  the  confluence  that  belongs  to  it  in  any  part  of  its  course,  might  bs't 
been  pretty  correctly  ascertained.  The  velocity  of  a  river  joined  to  its  section,  or  iti 
breadth  and  depth,  but  eapeciallv  the  latter,  affords  the  means  of  determining  its  dtclt' 
vity ;  and  becomes  a  method  of  levelling,  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  bcurometer,  re* 
course  may  be  often  had  with  ffreat  advantage. 

t^  06e  dav,  wheu  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  stopped  to  take  a  meridian  altitude, 
they  found  themselves  so  near  the  spot  where  they  had  made  their  observations  the  d*v 
before,  tiiat  they  sent  a  man  to  step  the  distance  over  the  narrow  ne<*k  of  land,  which 
separated  the  two  stations :  he  found  it  to  be  d74>  vsrds,  while  the  distance  by  the  river 
was  18f  miles.  At  a  place  called  the  Great  Bend,  the  winding  of  the  river  was  »tiii 
more  remurl^uble.  The  duitHnce  across  the  neck  was  2000  yards,  whik  the  circuit  by 
the  river  whs  30  miles,  'I'his  very  remarluible  spot  is  in  iS/*  N.  lat.  We  doubt  if  that 
classical  strHum,  ihe  famed  Meander  itself,  could  produce  any  sinuosity  so  great  Some- 
times,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  stream  on  the  loosf  soil,  the  mirrow  ne>'Jts  <V 
iNtlimuses  of  these  cir<*ular  bends  are  cut  through,  and  a  change  of  channel  consequently 
effeoted.     In  one  part  of  its  caiirsp,.the  MisM>uri  was  seen  evi<icntly  to  have  (Ranis' 
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of  Tolfing  sand  coming  dovm,  and  forming  shifting  sand-bars^ 
bat  the  banks  also  being  continnaliy  undermined  by  the  direction  and  vio- 
lence of  the  cnnrent,  are  constantly  falling  into  the  river,  and  the  bed 
always  cbanging.  The  very  same  thing  takes  place  below  the  confluence 
of  the  river  with  the  Mississippi.  '<  This  great,  this  magnificent  Missis- 
sippi, (Missouri,)  held  out  as  a  land  of  promise, — says  Volney, — is  a  very 
bsd  neighbour.  Strong  in  a  btniy  of  yellowish  muddy  water,  2000  or 
SOOO  yards  broad,  which  it  annually  rolls  to  the  height  of  25  feet  over  its 
JMuks,  it  urges  this  immense  mass  of  loose  sand  and  clay ;  forms  islands 
tnd  destroys  them ;  floats  along  trees,  which  it  afterwards  overturns ;  varies 
hs  course  through  the  obstructions  it  creates  for  itself,  and  at  length  reaches 
yon  at  a  distance  where  yon  would  have  supposed  yourself  perfectly  safe ; 
similar  in  this  to  most  of  the  grand  agents  of  nature ;  as  volcanoes,  hurri- 
canes, ftc.  which  are  no  doubt  sublime,  but  wliich  prudence  counsels  to 
admire  at  a  distance."  Not  only  is  the  river  full  of  sand-bars,  continually 
shifting  their  position,  but  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  also  full  of  sunk 
k>gs ;  and  vast  quantities  of  drifted  timber  are  carried  down  the  stream, 
especially  in  the  high  floods.  One  tree,  if  stopped  by  its  roots  or  branches 
in  a  shallow  part,  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  passage  of  thousands  more,  and 
to  fix  them  in  the  same  place,  no  human  force  being  able  to  remove  them, 
wbik)  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river  serves  to  bind  and  cement  them 
together.  They  are  then  gi^dually  covered,  and  e^ery  inundation  not  only 
extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their  height ; 
and  in  less  than  10  years*  time,  canes  and  shrubs  grow  on  them,  and  form 
points  and  islands,  which  forcibly  shift  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  sunk 
logs  in  the  bottom  of  the  channels  are  likewise  very  dangerous  to  vessels. 
From  what  lias  been  related,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  no  easy  matter,  whatever  American  writers  may  advance  to  the 
coBtraiy.  In  the  dry  season,  vessels  of  250  tons  can  indeed  get  up  to  New 
Orleans ;  but  for  vessels  of  a  larger  size  this  is  impossible,  as  there  is  no 
tide,  and  the  channel  is  full  of  shoals  and  sand-bars  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  river.  In  the  time  of  high  floods  none  but  steam-vessels  can 
sail  against  the  stream ;  other  vessels  are  sometimes  3  weeks  in  working 
op  to  New  Orleans,  though  the  distance  is  only  108  miles.  A  line  of 
steam-boats,  however,  has  now  been  established  between  New  Orleans  and 
Louisville  ap'the  Ohio*  and  they  have  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  welL 
The  inundations  of  the  Missouri  commence  in  March  and  subside  in 
July.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  inundations  have  attained  their  greatest 
height,  which  averages  about  25  feet  perpendicular.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  superfluous  waters  now  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  other  channels  than 
that  which  runs  past  New  Orleans.  Below  the  Iberville,  the  waters  of  the 
inundations  never  return  within  their  channel,  the  channel  of  the  river  be- 
ing on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  adjacent  grounds.    For  50  miles  W. 

its  codrae,  Vy  cutting  across  one  of  these  narrow  necks,  and  bad  saved,  consequently,  15 
milei  of  a  bend,  father  Charlevoix  rflates,  that  in  the  year  1722.  at  Point  Coupee,  or 
Cat  Point,  68  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Delta,  or  where  the  Chiefulaya  branches  off 
to  the  N.W.,  the  river  made  a  great  turn ;  and  some  Canadians,  by  deepening  the 
chaonel  of  a  smHll  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The  impftuosity  of 
the  itream  was  so  violent,  and  the  soil  to  looe«,  that  in  a  short  time  the  pomt  was  en- 
tirely out  through,  and  travdlers  saved  4&  miles  of  their  vovHge.  The  old  bed  has  no 
water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  annual  inundations  excepted,  'fhe  new  channel  has  since 
been  sounded  with  a  line  of  30  fathoms,  without  finding  bottom.  So  moveable  are  the 
sandbars  thrown  up  by  the  Missouri,  that  the  party  under  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
having  encamped  on  one  of  them  fur  the  night,  were  awaked  oy  the  sentinel  on  w>itch, 
who  told  them  that  the  ground  was  sinking ;  and  accordingly,* before  they  could  strike 
their  tents  and  get  into  their  boats  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
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of  the  river  from  the  Ohio  downwards,  the  ioTUidAdons  extend;  hot  ot  the 
eastern  side  they  are  checked  by  a  chain  of  hmghts  which  does  not  leave^ 
in  general,  a  space  of  more  than  5  miles  for  the  rirer  to  orerflow.  Tina 
space  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  channel  of  the  rtrer  on  the  easteni 
side,  in  high  floods,  and  these  heights  as  the  enter  bank,  being  properly 
the  commencement  of  high  and  dry  land ;  so  that  the  Missooii  has,  cor- 
rectly  speaking,  two  banks, — ^the  inner  and  the  outer ;  the  former  being 
the  limit  in  the  dry  season,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stream, — ^the  latter,  the  boundary  in  the  season  of  the  periodical  floodi. 
These  inundations  of  the  river  force  all  its  branches  to  OTorflow  th«r  bsnlo, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  declivity.  On  the  E.  side,  the 
rivers  are  completely  dammed  np  for  15  or  20  miles  above  thdr  mondiBy 
and  are  conapelled  to  overflow  their  banks ;  bnt  each  of  these  riven,  like 
the  Missouri,  has  also  an  inner  and  an  outer  bank;  the  former  bebg 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  small  stripe  of  low  ground,  from  60  to  80  yards 
wide,  and  this  again  limited  by  a  gentle  slope  or  secondary  bank,  and  tin 
secondary  bank  prevents  the  adjacent  land  from  being  overflowed*  On  the 
W.  aide,  the  rivers  suffer  a  much  greater  interruption  in  their  course  thai 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  as  there  is  little  or  no  acclivity  for  many  miki 
back  into  the  country.  During  the  inundation,  in  1799,  the  river  Waafaits* 
which  falls  into  the  Red  river,  26  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  ^Caaia- 
sippi — was  so  dammed  up  beyond  the  post  of  the  Washita,  a  distenoe  d 
more  than  120  miles  up,  or  200  miles  by  the  windings  of  its  stream,  that 
a  stagnation  and  consequent  corruption  of  its  waters  took  place,  which 
destroyed  all  the  fish  within  its  influence.  The  slime  deposited  by  theae 
annual  floods  is  great,  and  similar  to  that  which  the  Nile  deposits  in  Egypt* 
In  half  a  pint  tumbler  of  the  Missouri  water  has  been  found  a  sediment 
of  two  inches  of  slime;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  we  are  told,  extremely 
wholesome  and  well-tasted,  and  very  cool  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  yrar." 

u  Above  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  from  SI**  to  SS*  N.  lat.,  the  inandation  it,  at  a  me- 
dium, SO  miles  wide— covering  8,770  eouare  miles.  Below  31*^  N.  lat.,  to  the  outlet  (rf 
La  Fourche.  a  distance  of  60  miles,  the  medium  width  of  the  inundation  is  40  milc^ 
and  covers  3,S00  square  milas.     Below  this,  the  inundation  occupies  a  spaoe  of  2,370 

auare  miles.  The  inundation  of  the  Red  riyer  occupies  8,550  M|uare  miles ;  in  tlv 
ississippi  states  the  inundation  covers  1,000  square  miles.  The  total  of  iniradtted 
surface  below  33*  N.  lat  is  12,000  souare  miles.  Four- fifths  of  the  inimdatiDC  wstir 
escape  by  the  Chiefalaya  branch,  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  tide  octct 
rises  above  8|  or  3  feet  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  yet  it  frequently  approaches  withio  30 
miles  of  the  head  of  the  Chiefalaya.  So  great  is  the  cenersl  flatness  of  the  Nortk 
American  continent,  between  the  Hocky  mountains  on  the  W.  and  the  AIlegfaBn^a  mi 
the  £.— between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.  and  the  northern  upland  that  separates  the 
■ouroes  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  Red  river  and  the  St  Lawrenee,— that  the 
degree  of  slope  on  which  the  various  branches  of  the  Mississipi.  and  even  that  rivar 
itself,  run  is  extremely  small.  The  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  47*  46*  N.  is  not  more, 
probably,  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  iuto  which  it  faU*- 
which,  on  a  slope  of  8,750  B.  miles  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  does  not  exceed  4) 
inches  per  mile,  even  including  the  falls  of  St  Anthony  and  Packagama,  together  7B 
feet.  The  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  does  not  exceed  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mexican  gulf ;  so  that  the  slope  is  sUU  less  than  4  inches  per  £ngliah  mile. 
On  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  the  slope  is  equally  smalL  At  Cincinnati,  1,618  B.  miles 
by  water  i^m  the  sea,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  only  430  feet  above  the  wtk ;  so  that  the 
deme  of  slope  is  only  S  l-5th  inches  per  mile.  Even  at  Pittsburg  itself,  the  level  of  (h« 
Ohio  does  not  exceed  750  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  that  the  degree  of  slope  on  8,061  miles 
of  descent  to  the  sea,  is  not  more  than  44  inches  per  mile ;  and  the  very  source  of  the 
Ohio  itself  is  not  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  extreme  flatness,  however,  of  the  gr^ 
basin  of  the  Mississipi  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  navigation,  and  particularly  so  i<ff 
internal  water  communifiation  by  canals. — All  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  on  toe  cosst 
of  the  United  States,  enter  the  sea  from  K.  W.  to  S.  K.  In  the  southern  states,  there  U  a 
remarkable  paucity  of  good  harbours.  Manv  of  the  rivers  in  these  states  are  renderra 
almost  useless  for  mtemal  navigation,  by  falls  and  rapids  in  the  upper  parts  of  th^ 
ODurscs ;  and  by  numerous  and  large  sand-bars  at  their  mouths,  particularly  in  the  Cars- 
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7%e  Mig^issippi,'}  The  river  Miasissippi  is  the  greatest  of  the  four 
groat  branches  whose  tributary  waters  contribute  to  swell  the  volume  of 
die  Missouri.  From  its  source  in  47°  42^  N.  lat.,  and  95"  8'  W.  long.,  to 
where  it  enters  the  Missouri,  in  N.  lat.  38"  55'  and  W.  long.  89°  57'  45", 
it  runs  au  absolute  course  of  1,4  J  8  miles.  Father  Chai'levoix  has  de- 
scribed the  confluence  as  exceedingly  grand,  each  river  being  half  a  league 
broad,  but  the  Missouri  as  the  broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  of  the  two. 
Captain  Clarke  states  the  Missouri,  at  the  juncUon,  as  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  but  says  nothing  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr  Mellish  is,  therefore,  very 
inaccurate,  in  stating  the  breadth  of  the  Missouri  here  as  only  700  yards. 
Eighteen  miles  above,  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Illinois  from  the  N.E. 

The  Illinois^  Sfc,'^  The  Illinois  is  450  yards  wide  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi ;  and  as  above  the  confluence  the  Mississippi  midces  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  W.,  the  Illinois  might  be  taken  for  the  principal  stream.  The  cm*rent 
of  the  Illinois  does  not  exceed  2^  miles  per  hour.     From  the  source  of 
the  Theakiki,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Michigan  lake,  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  course  of  the  Illinois  is  480  miles 
io  a  S.W.  direcdon.     Illinois  lake  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  river,  1 9^ 
miles  long,  and  5  miles  broad  in  the  middle,  240  miles  below  the  source  of 
the  Theakiki.     Beyond  this  the  Buffalo  river ^  100  yards  wide,  enters  the 
Mississippi,  which,  5  miles  above,  expands  to  the  breadth  of  nearly  2  miles. 
— About  100  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  is  the  mouth  of  Salt 
river,  120  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  at  least  200  miles  in  high  water. 
—Nearly  230  miles  up  the  Mississippi,  the  river  Moingoma  falls  into  it 
from  the  N.W.,  after  a  course  of  350  miles  in  direct  distance. — Above  the 
mouth  of  the  Moingoma,  a  series  of  difficult  rapids,  1 1  miles  in  length, 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  stream. — The  Jowaj  300  yards  wide,  after  a 
S.E.  course,  enters  the  Mississippi  61  miles  above  the  rapids. — Fifty  miles 
above  the  Jowa  is  the  mouth  of  Rocky  river,  300  yards  wide.     This 
stream  has  its  source  near  Green  bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Puans,  upwards  of 
450  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  300  miles.     Beyond  this 
are  a  series  of  rapids,  which  are  a  continued  chain  of  rocks  for  18  miles,  in 
some  places  reaching  from  shore  to  shore ;  and  which,  though  containing 
more  water  than  the  rapids  above  the  Moingoma,  are  yet  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  pass. — In  N.  lat.  43''  44^  8",  and  W.  long.  92%  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Otiiscimsen  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.     This  river  is  the  grand  source 
of  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the 
route  by  which  all  the  traders  of  Michillimackinack  convey  their  goods  for 
the  trade  of  the  Mississippi,  from  St  Louis  to -the  Crow  river,  and  the  con- 
fluent streams  which  are  in  those  boundaries. '   From  the  *  mouth  of  the 
Ouisconsen  to  the  portage  is  60  leagues.     The  portage  is  only  two  miles, 
to  the  forks  of  Fox  river,  which  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Puans. 

liuas.  In  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  not  one  good  harbour.  Formerly 
there  was  a  good  harbour  at  Cape  Lookout ;  but  since  the  year  1777,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  sand.  The  bounds  of  Pimlico,  Albemarle,  and  Cove,  are  indeed 
extensive,  and  run  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  country ;  but  they  may  be  c<msidered 
ratlier  in  the  light  of  lakes,  than  of  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea ;  as  the  inlets  by  which 
they  communicate  with  the  sea  are  so  small  as  to  be  navigable  only  by  boats  or  small 
vessels,  and  admit  very  little  of  the  tide.  These  sounds  are  neglected  by  American  geo- 
graphers ;  as  the  whole  country  between  them  is  one  continui^  swamp,  and  no  city  of 
importance  is  found  near  them.  In  the  whole  coast  of  South  Carolina,  there  are  only 
three  harbours,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  and  George  Town.  That  of  Port  Royal,  how- 
ever, is  capfkble  of  securing  the  largest  fleets.  The  same  difficulty  of  recess  ibr  vessels  of 
nuigoitude,  is  also  characteristic  of  all  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  m  Georgia,  as  they  have 
all  sond-biurs  at  their  mouths^  and  the  same  is  the  case  all  round  the  coast  of  Florida, 
to  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

V  3  C 
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The  Fox  rirer,  at  these  forks,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  fow  tonii  weight  aU 
the  way,  for  57  leagues,  to  its  mou^,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide.    K\ 
the  above  portage  or  carrjritig  place,  the  waters  in  the  dry  season  sepsiate, 
part  going  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  part  to  Ltl^ 
Michigan,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Bat  in  the  wet  aei> 
son,  when  the  waters  are  high,  canoes  and  loaded  boats  pass  over  the  port- 
age ;  and  a  canal  might  be  easily  cut,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  water  con^imuii* 
cation  at  all  times,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  by  means  of  the 
Onisconsen  and  Fox  rivers.— Beyond  the  month  of  the  Ooisconsen,  BM 
river  enters  the  Mississipi,  on  the  £.  side. — ^About  770  miles  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  N.  lat.  44^  SO',  the  Chippewa^  river  falls  in  from  the  N. 
This  is  a  deep  and  majestic  stream,  at  least  half  a  mile  wide.     It  commo- 
nicates  by  a  short  portage  with  Montreal  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Su- 
perior.    Jjake  PepiHj  below  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cbippeway,  ia 
merely  an  eicpansion  of  the  river,  22  miles  long,  and  from  i^Xo^  miles 
broad. — The  river  Si  Peters  falls  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  S.W.  ade, 
9  miles  below  the  rapids,  at  the  foot  of  the  fiolls  of  St  Anthony.    This  is 
a  deep  and  beautiful  river,  running,  according  to  Carver,  through  a  delight- 
ful country.— From  the  St  Peter's  to  the  FaUt  of  Si  Anihan^f  the  riTer 
is  contracted  within  high  hills,  and  is  one  continued  rapid  or  foil,  the  bot- 
tom being  covered  with  rocks,  which,  in  low  water,  are  some  feet  above 
the  surface,  witli  narrow  channels  between  them.     These  M\a  are  by  do 
means  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Niagara,  or  the  Missouri,  for  lak- 
limity,  variety,  or  magnitude.    The  fall  of  the  water,  between  the  place  of 
unloading  and  reloading,  is  58  feet ;  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  shoo^ 
16^  feet ;  the  width  of  the  river  above  the  &11,  627  yards,  and  below, 
209.     Beyond  these  falls  the  navigation  becomes  extremely  difficult* — Be- 
yond the  mouth  of  Pine  river  are  three  successive  settlements  of  the 
North  West  company ;  and  15  miles  beyond  the  third  settlement,  are  the 
falls  of  Packagama,  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and,  next  to  the  fails 
of  St  Anthony,  the  greatest  impediment  to  navigation.     Here  the  liver  is 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  below  the  falls ;  but  immediately  above  it  is  only 
20  yards  wide. — Forty-five  miles  beyond  is  Litile  Lake  Winnipeg^  36 
miles  in  circumference,  communicating  with  Upper  Cedar  Lake,  the  upper 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  by  a  water  course,  or  strait,  of  15  miles.    Xecci 
Lake  branch  is  reckoned  the  main  source,  being  the  S.W.  fork  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  Winnipeg  branch  is  navigable  the  greatest  diitaooe. 
In  many  places  Leech  Lake  branch  is  not  more  than  10  or  15  yards  wide, 
although  15  or  20  feet  deep.     The  source  of  Leech  Lake  branch  is  in  4t^ 
16'  IS''  N*  lat. ;  and  that  of  Upper  Cedar  Lake  branch  in  47<'  42'  N.  lat. 
and  95°  B'  W.  long.     About  Leech  Lake  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  an  impenetrable  morass,  or  boundless  savannah. 

The  Ohio,  Sfc.^  The  Ohio  may  be  viewed  as  the  eastern,  and  second  great 
branch  of  the  Missouri.  In  length  of  course  it  is  equal  to  the  Mississippi 
branch,  and  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  volume  of  water.  The  name  Ohio  is 
an  Indian  appellation,  signifying  '  the  beautiful  river.'  This  epithet  is  not 
bestowed  on  it  for  the  whole  of  tie  course,  but  commences  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  principal  streams,  at  Pittsburg ;  above  the  junction  it 
is  called  the  Alleghany, — The  remotest  source  of  the  AUeghany  is  in  tlw 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  N.  lat.  4P  45',  and  W.  long.  78°.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  two  small  streams. — At  Pittsbui^f,  the  Alleghany  being  joined  by 
the  Monongahela,  the  confluent  stream  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Ohio.     The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  stresDMi 
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both  rising  from  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Virginia,  and 
ranning  parallel  to  each  other  for  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  absolute 
course  of  the  Monongahela  is  more  than  200  miles,  but  not  above  ISO  in 
a  direct  line  from  S.  to  N.  It  seems  a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Pitts- 
burg than  the  Alleghany,  which  in  the  dry  season  has  not  above  7  feet 
water  where  deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and 
limpid,  while  those  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrsry,  become  mnddy 
and  tnibid,  whenever  there  are  a  few  days  of  snccessive  rain  in  that  part 
of  the  Alleghany  monntains.  where  it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  400 
yards  wide  at  the  conflux ;  and  after  the  junction,  the  united  stream  b 
more  enlarged  in  depth  than  in  breadth. 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany, 
appears  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which 
arrives  at  the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsbtirg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  1,188  miles  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  according 
to  Htttchins  ;  and  1,074,  according  to  Filson's  account  of  Kentucky.  But 
later  observations  have  proved,  that  Hutchins*  estimate  was  too  great  by 
about  one-eeventh.  It  receives  a  vast  number  of  tributary  streams  on  both 
sides,  in  its  progress  to  the  Missouri.  For  the  space  of  SOO  miles  below 
Pittsburg,  Ae  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  SOO  to 
400  feet  in  height.  These  i^pear  frequently  undulated  at  their  summits, 
bat  at  other  times  seem  to  be  perfectly  level.  They  sometimes  recede, 
and  sometimes  approach  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  have  their  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  gradually  recede 
farther  down  the  river,  till  they  disappear  from  the  view  of  those  who 
descend  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  till  this  river  has  burst  its  passage  through  a 
traii8?erM  chain,  at  the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  that  it  rolb  its  waters, 
throngh  a  level  and  expanded  country,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.^^  The 
general  appearance  of  the  river  is  beautiful,  placid,  gentle,  and  transparent, 
except  in  the  times  of  high  water.  There  are  two  seasons  of  periodical 
innndations  ;  namely,  winter  and  spring.  According  to  some,  the  vernal 
ionndations  of  this  river  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  March  and  subside 
in  Jnly;  aad  according  to  others,  they  commence  early  in  February  and 
subside  in  May.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  period  is  for- 
warded or  retarded  as  the  riven  thaw  sooner  or  later,  which  may  in  some 
measnre  reconcile  these  apparently  discordant  statements.  The  Ohio  is 
then  swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  varying  in  different  places,  as  it  is 
more  or  less  expended  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fiavourable  circumstance  for  the 
country  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohio,  that  it  has  very  high  and  steep 
banks ;  having  gradually  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  deep  and  comparatively 
narrower  bed,  being,  like  all  its  southern  tributary  streams,  inclosed  as  it 
were  in  a  groove  between  them,  which  prevents  the  general  level  of  the 
land  from  being  overflowed  for  many  miles,  and  thereby  rendered  marshy 
and  onwbolesome,  as  in  the  lower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ohio.  Yet  high  as  these  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  both  a  dangerous  and 
troublesome  neighbour  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  them.    That  part  of  the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of 

'*  The  name  of  rioer  boUomt,  or  fiat  hoUonu,  a  term  ererywbere  to  be  met  with  in 
American  books  of  travela  snd  topographical  description,  is  given  to  those  low  land  i 
covered  with  wood,  Ivfng  between  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  al>oYe  mentioned  and  the  siden 
of  the  river,  and  which  are  sometimes  five  or  six  miles  broad.  The  j^reater  part  of  ths 
riven  which  fidl  into  the  Ohio,  both  large  and  small,  have  similar  bottoms ;  which, 
thoofh  like  those  of  the  Ohio,  are  of  ea&y  cultivation,  ypt  are  by  no  mrans  equal  in 
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nary  level  of  the  strem.  Ins  ben  twice  kndtfed,  a^  la^Biiiifnlly 


abandoned  by  the  mbabittots.    The  town  ef  Puilaaiirtbi  ^  the  ■«■&  U 

the  Grent  Sdoto, and  218  miles  below  Marietta  by  "^^^^^f"^ 

60  feet  aboTe  the  nana!  sorfiMe  of  the  riwer,  is  aiso  swiyected  to  the  tane 

m'isfortiine,  which  has  materially  affected  the  I»»i«^  ^  »  I'Tt.  r 

Cincimiati,  the  breadth  of  the  rifv  is  SSS  yw*.  «d  the  favki  50  fm 

in  perpendicnlar  heigbt,  yet  these  are  anttDy  of  eillimed.     The  wmtc 

floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  coatome  to  the  1^  aid 

of  December.     Sometimes,  in  the  cooiae  of  the  snuncr,  aboMtat  tm 

hXi  among  the  Alleghany  moontains,  by  which  the  Ohio  ia  '"^^^ ^^^ 

bnt  such  occnrrences  are  rare.    In  the  times  of  these  two  periodMl  fl«^ 

—which  taken  together  hMt  for  near  half  the  year— dupe  dimwug  12  fet 

water  may  sail  with  perfect  ease  from  Pittsburg  to  New  ^^*^  **^ 

tance  of  near  2,200  miles.     In  these  seasons,  the  passage  to  the  Ms  nay 

be  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  days,  bnt  it  is  generally  effected  m  twelve 

days.     The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Ohio,  daring  the  dry  sesscm,  is 

only  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  its  conrse,  or  between  Pittstog  ind 

Limestone,  a  space  of  425  miles  by  wato- ;  and  this,  not  ao  nindiowBg 

to  the  shallowness'  of  the  stream,  as  to  its  being  dirided  by  islands;  for 

the  depth  of  the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Ohio  alone,  at  Plttsbuig, » 12 

feet.     Michaux  counted  no  less  than  50  of  these  islands,  in  the  distaoce  of 

390  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  othen  exce«fiii§ 

a  mile  in  length.     Two  canals  hare  been  very  lately  constracted,  one  fron 

Drayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  from  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie  to 

Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  309  miles.     The  debt  contracted 

by  these  canals  is  about  4,000,000  of  dollara,  to  be  re-imbnrsed  from 

direct  taxes  and  profits  of  the  canals.     The  benefits  arising  from  the  com- 

pletion  of  these  canals  is  incalculable,  affording  and  secnring  an  unbroken 

chain  of  inland  navigation  from  New  York  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to 

every  part  of  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  as  £80*  as  its  wit«s 

are  navigable.     In  time  of  peace,  it  will  afford  commercial  advantages  to 

a  great  extent ;  in  time  of  war,  it  will  afford  great  facilities  in  the  tasa- 

portation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  Wabash.2  The  Wabash,  called  Si  Jerome  by  the  French,  eroptus 
itself  into  the  Ohio,  in  37°  41'  N.  lat. ,  and  87*  50'  W.  long.  Next  to  the 
Tennessee,  it  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  Its  remotest  soorre  m 
in  that  high,  though  level  tract,  that  separates  it  from  the  sources  of  the 
Illinois,  and  the  river  St  Joseph,  which  runs  north  into  Lake  MicbigiD. 
Thence  it  runs  a  course  of  350  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  S.W.  to  the  Ohio; 
but  if  the  windings  be  included,  the  course  is  more  than  600.  The 
Wabash  is  a  beautiful,  clear,  transparent  stream,  with  high  and  upright 
banks ;  less  subject  to  overflow  than  any  other  river  in  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica. At  the  mouth,  it  is  270  yards  wide,  and  21  feet  deep  in  tbe  dpf 
season. 

The  Tennessee,']  Fifty-seven  miles  by  water  above  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri,  the  river  Tennessee  disembogues  itself  into  the  former 
stream.  This  river  was  anciently  called  the  Cherokee^  from  the  Indian 
tribe  inhabiting  its  banks.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  lafg^ 
branches  at  West  Point,  called  tlie  Clench  and  HoUton,  each  from  160  to 
200  yards  broad.  Both  these  streams  have  their  source  in  the  S.W. 
an^le  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  From  Foit  Deposit,  its  most  southern 
point,  the   Tenn*»8sco  runs  N.W.  70  miles  in  a  direct  distance  to  Fort 
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Hampton,  at  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Mnscle  ShoaK  and  the  confluence  of 
Elk  River  with  the  Tennessee.  Here  it  is  expanded  to  the  breadth  of  3 
miles,  which  breadth  continues  for  a  distance  of  25  miles ;  but  the  channel 
is  obstmcted  with  a  number  of  islands,  formed  by  trees  and  drifted  wood, 
brousrht  hither  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  freshes  and  in  floods. 

The  Arkansafv,2     The  Arkansaw  is  the  third  great  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  has  a  longer  course,  by  one-third,  than  either  of  the  other  Mis- 
sissippi branches,  but  is  much  less  knovirn.     This  river  is  so  denominated 
from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  three  villages  on  the  south  side,  not 
far  from  its  entrance  into  the  MississippL     The  Arkansaw,  formerly  de- 
nominated the  Great  River  of  Ummana^  rises  in  W.  long.  112°,  and  N. 
lat.  41^  45',  in  the  great  range  of  mountains,  that  stretch  in  a  S.E.  and 
N.W.  direction  along  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico ;  and  which,  from  the 
sriistentng  of  the  during  snows  on  their  frozen  sides  and  summits,  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  have  received  the  significant  appellation 
of  '  the  Shining  Mountains.'     One  ridge  of  this  chain  separates  its  source 
from  that  of  Colter's  River,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte ; 
and  by  another  ridge,  both  its  source  and  uppermost  part  of  its  course  are 
separated  from  those  of  the  Phitte.     In  Humboldt's  map  of  New  Spain, 
the  Arkansaw  is  denominated  the  Rio  De  NapesUe.     From  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  the  Arkansaw  runs  a  very  winding  course  of  2,173  miles,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  1,500  in  a  direct  line.     Of  thb  course,  192  miles  are 
performed  among  the  mountains,  and  1,981  through  the  plains  of  Upper 
Louisiana.     During  its  mountainous  course,  the  Arkansaw  is  alternately 
bounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  immense  cliffs,  or  small  prairies,  on 
which  the  buffalo  and  elk  have  found  means  to  arrive,  and  are  almost 
secure  from  danger,  and  from  their  destroyer,  man-     In  many  places  the 
river  precipitates  itself  over  rocks,  so  as  to  be  visible  one  moment  only 
in  the  boiling  and  foaming  of  its  waters,  at  the  next  disappearing  in  the 
chasms  of  the  overhanging  precipices.     The  Arkansaw  is  a  large,  deep, 
and  navigable  stream,  for  several  hundred  miles  below  its  source,  being  fed 
with  numerous  streams  from  the  mountains ;  but  there  is  one  singular  cir- 
cumstance  attending  it,  namely,  that,  at  the  distance  of  400  miles  from 
its  source,  and  200  after  leaving  the  mountains,  the  bed  of  the  rivei'  becomes 
extremely  wide,  and  a  perfect  sand  bar  for  several  hundred  miles  below,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  .Negracka,  in  the  summer  season ;  the  water  then 
standing  in  ponds,  there  not  being  a  sufliciency  to  procure  a  running  course 
all  that  distance.*^     The  Arkansaw  receives  a  number  of  large  tributary 
streams,  in  the  latter  half  of  its  course,  as  the  Negracka^  the  Neskalouska, 
NewketeUmga^  and  Nesoutebrara  or  Cafiadian  river,  and  the  Polioe,  from 
the  south ;  and  the  Vermilion,  Grandy  Des  Illinois j  and  Au  Mellieu  rivers, 
from  the  north.    Of  these,  the  four  first  run  separate  courses  of  200  miles 
each ;  but  the  Canadian  River  is  so  large  as  to  be  reputed  the  main  branch 
of  the  Arkansaw. 

The  Red  jRiver.]  The  Red  river  is  the  fourth  great  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  Of  this  stream  we  have  very  little  knowledge,  as  it  has  been 
bat  partially  explored, — the  party  sent  by  the  American  government  hav- 
ing been  stopped  by  the  Spaniards  300  miles  by  land  up  the  river  in  a 

'*  lliera  is  no  other  way  of  aoconnting  for  this  phenomenon  but  this,  that  the  low, 
dry»  and  sandy  soil  of  Louisiana,  imbihes  all  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  renders  the  river  less  navigable  in  the  dry  season,  at  the  distance  of 
500  than  at  ;eOO  miles  from  its  source.  The  same  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  all  rivers, 
whose  courses  lie  through  warm,  dry,  and  sandv  countries,  wliose  waters  are  more  or 
less  imbibed  bv  th<*  thirstv  hoU,  or  absorbed  by  the  intense  hdat  of  the  solar  ravs. 
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direct  line.  The  source  of  the  Red  river  Is  supposed  to  be  in  the  moim. 
tains  of  Namhi,  to  the  N.E.  of  Santa  F4,  in  N.  lat.  S8*<  and  W.  long. 
104S  according  to  Humboldt's  map  of  New  Spain,  where  it  is  denomi- 
nated the  I^  de  NaichHocheSfKod  the  Rio  de  Pecos^  or  '  RiTerof  Cattle.' 
Pike's  map  gives  no  additional  satisfaction  on  the  subject,  he  bong  sIm 
seized  by  the  Spaniards,  while  encamped  on  the  Rio  Grand  AsA  Norto, 
which  he  had  mistaken  for  the  Red  river.  All  that  is  known  concerning 
its  source,  is  merely  that  it  rises  to  the  N.E.  of  Santa  Fe ;  bat  ss  dtt 
position  of  that  place  is  not  yet  accurately  fixed,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  that 
of  the  source  of  the  Red  river  with  accuracy.  From  Or  Sible/s  report, 
who  advanced  a  good  way  up  the  stream,  it  would  appear  that  it  perform 
a  very  winding  coarse  of  1830  miles,  from  the  source,  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  in  N.  lat.  3P  1',  and  W.  long.  9V  33'.  It  ia  500  yards  wide 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  current  so  gentle,  as  to  be  hardly  poroeptible  in  the 
dry  season.  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  willow ;  the  bund  low,  and  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  to  the  height  of  40  feet  and  upwards,  above  the  lord 
of  the  water  in  the  dry  season.  It  derives  its  name  fnnn  the  rich  fit 
earth,  or  marl  of  that  colour,  borne  down  by  the  floods,  the  last  of  wfatdi 
appears  to  have  deposited  on  the  high  bonk  a  stratum,  or  layer,  more  thu 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  narrows  as  it  is  ascended,  to  its  eonflueoce  with 
the  Washita,  where  eaeh  river  is  150  yards  broad. 

The  WhiU  Eiver.^  The  White  river,  a  stream  of  nearly  equal  nug- 
mtude  to  the  Arkaasaw,  fislls  into  the  Missouri  15  miles  above  the  month 
of  the  former,  after  performing  a  very  sinuous  course  of  600  miles. 

Haring  ^ns  described  the  vast  Missouri,  and  its  four  great  subrndiary 
streams,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansaw,  and  the  Red  River,  we 
diall  conclude  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  immense  extent  of  country  wa- 
tered, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  drained  by  this  mighty  stream  and  it^ 
numerous  branches.  The  eastern  extremity  of  this  immense  river  ig  the 
Oswaya  creekf  the  most  eastern  source  of  the  Alleghany  River,  which 
rises  in  Pennsylvania,  180  mUes  N.W.  of  Philadelphia,  in  long.  0«  dO'  W* 
of  Washington.  The  western  extremity  is  a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  ia 
long.  35"  15'  W.  of  Washington,  or  112"  12^  W.  of  Greenwich,  withia 
6(K)  British  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  direct  distance  between  those 
extremities  is  at  least  1754  British  miles.  The  northem  extremity  is  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  50*  42^  N.  and  long.  31''  W.  of  Wal- 
ton, or  about  108*"  W.  of  Greenwich,  called  the  A5lk  River,  580  miki 
W.  by  N.  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  southern  extremity  is  the 
south  pass  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  N.  lat.  29%  90  miles  diiect  diatsace 
below  New  Orleans.  .  The  distance  between  these  extremities,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  1740  British  miles.  The  Miasonri,  with  its  numerous  bcBnebee, 
dndns  a  surface  of  1,346,289  square  miles,  or  861,624,960  acres,  with- 
out a  single  lake  in  thia  whole  extent,  those  small  ones  at  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Jaune  rivers  excepted.  The  following  table  exhibiti 
the  square  miles  of  territorial  surface  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its 
various  brandies : 

Minoari  Territory^  the  whole,  985,850 
North-west  Territory,  one-half,    ....       58,000 

Illinois  Territory,  the  whole,                                              .  58,000 

IndianA  Territory,  nineteen-twentieths,        .  .     37,050 

Ohio,  fonr-fifths,        .....  55,068 

PeiinsylTanIa,  one-third,      ....  16y48S 

New  Torlc,  one-hundredth,                            .               .  .521 

Maryland,  one-hnndnnlth,      ....  140 
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« 

Vif«|nla»  two^fifkha,      .               .  •              •           '^           88,200 

North  Carolina,  one-fiftieth,  •               .1,110 

South  Carolina,  l-lSOth,           .  .               .               -.                 i52 

QmnrgUm^  ono-thlrtietk,         ....  8.000 

Kentucky,  th«  whole,  40,110 

Tenneaaee,  the  whole,  ...      48,200 

Miaaiasivpi  Territoiy,  one-third,  Sl,160 

Iioww  JLottieiaiia,  ono-half,  ....     20,500 

1,846,974 

rhe  whole  territoiy  of  the  United  States  beings  as  before  stated, 
1,208,253|S4>0  acres,  the  Missouri  waters  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole.  **  Twenty-five  years  ago," — said  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  congress  in  1826,-— the  rirer  Mississippi,  (Mis- 
souri,) was  shut  up,  and  our  western  brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  com- 
merce. What  has  been  the  progress  since  that  time  ?  The  rivar  has  not 
only  beeouie  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean,  with  all  its  tributary  streams,  (with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Red  river  only,)  but  Louisiana,  with  a  (air  and  liberal  boundary  on 
the  western  aide,  and  the  Floridas  on  the  eastern,  hare  been  ceded  to  us. 
The  United  States  now  enjoy  the  complete  and  unmterrupted  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  territory,  from  St  Croix  to  the  Sabine.** 

Mountains.]     The  territory  of  the  United  States,  though  embracing 
in  its  wide  extent  several  elevated  ranges  of  great  length  and  breadth, 
cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  as  a  mountainous  country.    The  land 
along  the  whole  line  of  sea-^xNiBt  is  level  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  interior.     The  breadth  of  this  level  tract  expands  from  50  miles  in  the 
N.E.  extremity,  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  S.W.,  tall,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  it  has  attamed  an  extent  of  nigh  200  miles.     Beyond  this,  the 
.  land  gradually  rises  into  mountuns,  which  are  much  more  remarkable  for 
their  length  and  breadth,  than  their  height.     They  sometimes  consist  of 
namerous  parallel  ridges,  rising  successively  behind  each  other ;  at  other 
times  they  run  into  knots ;  and  sometimes  they  recede  from  their  parallel 
direction  into  what  are  called  spurs.     These  ranges,  or  belts  of  mountain- 
ous country,  though  receiving  a  vast  number  of  di£Perent  appellations,  are 
most  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alieghames.    The  long  continu- 
ity of  this  chain  running  parallel  with  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast^  haa 
obtained  it  the  name  of  the  Endless  mountams,  from  the  northern  savages. 
The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  first  became  acquainted  with  it  in  Floridat 
spplied  to  it,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  name  of  Apalachiaf^  which 
is  still  retained  by  a  considerable  river  of  that  country.     Geographers  and 
geolo§^ta  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  precise  commencement  and  terminai* 
tion  of  the  Alleghany  chain ;  some,  as  governor  Fownall,  and  others,  ter- 
minating the  chaiu  at  the  Katskill  mountains,  90  miles  above  Neur  York ; 
sad  considering  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  the 
chsin  denominated  the  Land's  height  (constituting  the  boundary  between 
Lower  Canada  and  the  province  of  Maine),  as  entirely  distinct  ranges* 
mountains,  and  unconnected  with  the  AUeghanies ;  others,  as  Volney  and 
bis  copyists,  Beanjour  and  Pinkerton,  supposing  the  Alleghanies  to  com- 
msnce  at  the  south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  thence  to 
nm  in  a  S»W»  direction,  gradually  diverging  from  the  river,  then  to  turn 
to  the  S.  through  the  state  of  Vermooty  separating  the  waters  of  the  Con* 
Bscticmt  from  thoae  of  Lake  Champbiin,  and  then  changing  its  direetion  to 
the  SkW.,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  West  Pointy  udiere  it  is  recognised  by 
the  nama  of  the  Highlands,  and  ceotintting  up  the  river,  along  the  west- 
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era  bank,  till  it  joins  the  Katskill  moantains.  •  As  we  have  no  podtivt 
docnments  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  continuation  of  the  AUegfauun 
N.E.  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  St  Lawrence,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend 
our  judgment  till  farther  and  better  information  be  received ;  and  considflr 
the  AUegbanies,  in  the  meantime,  as  terminating  at  the  Katskill  mouatsiu. 
We  shall  therefore  classify  the  mountains  under  the  following  appellation!, 
namely :  the  While  mouniairuy  the  Green  mountains,  the  AUegkaniu,  the 
Black  mountains  ;  and  the  great  range  of  the  Mexican  and  Rocky  matn^ 
tains,  which  separate  the  temtory  of  the  United  States  from  the  Spanuii 
colonial  dominions,  and  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  from  those  of  tbi 
Missouri. 

The  White  Mountains^  In  New  England,  largely  considered,  are  fov 
principal  ranges  of  mountains  running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  projecting  from  the 
main  ridge. that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  sepantei 
the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  that  run  south  through  the 
northern  states.  Of  these  ranges,  that  denominated  the  White  mountiiii^ 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  the  most  elevated.  According  to  Dr  Bigeloo,  who 
lately  examined  and  ascertained'  their  height,  geological  stmctuie,  snd 
other  principal  features,  these  mountains  are  rather  a  group  than  a  raoge, 
18  mUes  long  by  10  miles  broad.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated by  former  writers,  as  Dr  D  wight,  who  calculated  it  at  12,800  feet, 
by  Belknap  at  10,000  feet,  by  Cutter  at  9,000  feet,  by  WilliaoM  «t  7,800 
feet,  and  finally,  by  Dr  Peck  at  7,000  feet.  Rirtridge  found  the  elevatioii 
of  Mount  Washington,  their  highest  summit,  by  the  barometer  to  be  ool^ 
6,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  base  1,888  feet  above  the  sea,  instead  of 
3,500,  as  stated  by  Cutter.     Bigelou*s  barometrical  estimate  is  the  fol- 


1.  Moiint  Washington,  6,2Si  feet  above  the  aea,  and  above  the  base 

4,464 

2.  Summit,  above  the  aea,  .            6,388.     Above  tlie  baae. 

SJb&i 

&  Do.           do.        do.      .      .      6,058.     Do.           do.      .        . 

8»288 

4.  Do.           do.        do.      .      .      4,866.     Do.           do.      . 

3,096 

6.  Do.           do.        do.      .             4,711.     Do.           do. 

S,941 

6.  Do.           do.        do.      .      .      4,866.     Do.           do.      . 

S,fi86 

Baae  of  the  group,  1,770  feet  above  the 

The  difference  between  these  observations  and  those  of  Partridge  does 
not  exceed  300  feet.  However  reduced  in  height  by  subsequent  accarste 
measurement,  they  are  still  the  highest  in  the  United  States  £•  of  tbe 
Mississippi. 

A  second  range  of  mountains  commences  near  Stonning^n,  a  maritime 
town  of  Connecticut,  running  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  sometimes  broken  and 
disconnected ;  it  then  rises  again,  and  ranges  in  the  same'  direction  into 
New  Hampshire,  where,  in  N.  lat.  43^  25',  it  runs  up  into  a  high  peak, 
called  Cowsawaskoog,     This  ridge  extends  upwards  of  100  miles. 

Farther  N.W.,  another  chain  commences  at  Lyme,  on  the  east  of  Con- 
necticut river,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut  vale.  It  nins 
northerly,  10  or  12  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  passes  through  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  is  called  the  Chicabee  mountains;  thence,  crossing  into  New 
Hampshire,  20  miles  north  of  the  dividing  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  high 
peak,  called  Monadnick,  in  Cheshire  county,  8,254  feet  high,  which  ter- 
minates this  ridge  of  the  range.  The  loftiest  summits  are  SffddU  mow^ 
tain  and  Hootach, — ^the  former  being  4,000,  and  the  Utter  3,500  feet  in 
altitude.  A  western  ridge  continues,  and  in  43^  15'  runs  up  into  Sunap* 
pie  peak.  About  50  miles  further  in  the  same  ridge  is  Uie  Mootcoogt 
the  highest  hill  in  New  Hampshiie,  the  White  mountains  excepted. 
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The  ibiinh  raagv  lies-  farther  west,  between  the  Hirers  Hadson  and  Con- 
necdcat,  and  this  last  and  Champlain  lake.  It  is  denominated  Verdmoni^ 
<Nr  tlie  Green  moHuiaiH  ;  and  which,  softened  into  Vermont^  giyes  name  to 
one  <if  the  utatw.  Hie  cause  of  this  appellation  arises  from  its  perpetoal 
▼erdure,  being  coTered  on  its  western  side  with  hemlock,  pine,  spmce,  and 
other  eFer-greens*  The  Green  monntams,  according  to  Ward^,  extend 
from  Canada  through  Vermont,  Massachnsetts,  and  Connecticat,  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  400  miles  in  lengUi  by  15  miles  of  breadth.  By 
Ssumael  Williams  the  elevation  of  KiUington  Peak  is  3,454  feet  aboye  the 
sea,  and  3,184  abore  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain  at  the  mouth  of  Otter 
creek.  Lake  Champlain  is  consequently  only  270  feet  above  the  sea. 
According  to  the  more  recent  observations  of  captain  Partridge,  taken  ba* 
rometrically,  KiUington  Peak  is  3,924  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,994  above 
its  immediate  base,  which  is  consequently  930  feet  above  the  sea. 

T^ke  AUeghany  Chain.']  Taking  the  commencement  of  the  Alleghar 
aies  at  the  Katskill  moontairs,  on  the  W.  of  Hudson  s  River,  and  120 
■lilee  above  New  York,  the  chain  is  of  vast  extent,  running  S.W.  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Cahawbaw  and  the  Coosa,  whose  united  streams 
form  the  Alabama,  a  distance  of  1000  miles  and  upwards.  There  are 
two  distinct  chains  belonging  to  the  great  Alleghany  range  in  the  state  of 
Nevr  York,  namely,  the  Katskill^  which  is  the  most  northern,  and  is  the 
continuation  of  the  proper  Alleghany,  or  western  chain^ — and  the  Wall' 
kiUy  which  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  40  miles  below  the  Kat»» 
kill,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  ridge^  or  Eastern  chains  which 
is  the  most  general  appellation  for  the  exterior  ridge  which  fronts  the. At- 
lantic.'^ These  two  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other,  south-west,  crossing 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehannah  rivers ;  removing  farther  from  the  coas^ 
as  they  proceed  southward  through  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mwyland,  and  Virginia,  till  having  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  they  unite  there  into  a  knot,  which  Volney  deno- 
minates the  AUeghany  arch,  because  the  principal  chain  embraces  there, 
in  a  curve,  all  its  collaterals  from  the  east.  A  little  farther  to  the  south, 
but  still  in  North  CaroUna,  a  second  knot  unites  all  the  collateral  ridges 
from  the  west,  and  forms  a  culminating  point  of  heads  of  rivers.  From 
this  knot  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  off  to  the  west.  The  second  bifurca- 
tion stretches  S.W.  and  then  W.,  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland 
mountainsy  through  the  whole  state  of  Tennessee,  while  the  proper  Alle- 
ghany chain,  left  almost  alone,  continues  its  course  to  the  S.W.,  and  com- 
pletes the  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolines.  The  chain  conti- 
nues its  progress  westward  idong^he  35th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  from  those  that  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Thence  proceeding  S.W.  as  frir  as  34**  30^  N.  lat.,  it  turns  to  the  N.W., 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Tombecbe  and  the  Yazoo  fr^m  those  of  the 
Tennessee ;  and  runs  parallel  to  this  last  river  till  its  entrance  into  the 
Ohio.  A  projecting  ridge  from  the  main  chain  runs  S.W.  along  the  banks 
of  the  Coosa,  till  its  junction  with  the  Cahawbaw,  near  32**  N.  lat.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  S.W.  termination  of  the  whole  chain.  From  the 
Alleghany  arch,  there  are  three  prindpal  ridges,  or  ramifications,  of  the 
All^hany,  running  N.£.  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  namely,  the 

**  We  have  thus  fixed  the  oommenoement  of  the  AUeghanies  at  the  KaUkiH  and 
WalkiU  mountaina,  not  being  positively  certain  whether  the  Green  mountains  of 
Vermont,  the  White  mountame  of  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Land's  height,  are  to  Im 
regarded  ss  elongations  of  the  KatsldU  and  WiOlliiU  ranges. 

V.  3d 
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AU^hany  p)r9pert  tftw  Nknik  iiiiwMiitfS  mA  the  Blm  rU|j^  dt  Aii(& 
^Nwnlinji,  di  h  k  termed  in  the  m^  of  EranA  and  etlMi  geogrtplwui 
Tbe  AUegliniy,  eomprebendibg  Ha  pardlel  chaiim  end  interfeniag  tiQey% 
Varies,  from  60  or  70^  to  160  iniles  in  breadtL  Its  h^g^ltts  bete  aMer* 
iained  only  in  some  few  |>8rt8  of  its  course^  and  the  general  eltrs^  a 
eonseqaeody  widetennined ;  bnt  it  is  supposed  net  to  exceed  tbsl  of  the 
Vosges  or  Wasgaw,  that  is,  from  4^000  to  5,000  feet.  The  bighekt  pedk 
of  the  Katskill  moantains,  forming  thd  N.E.  iemlifiition  of  the  Allegb. 
Dies,  raeasdred  in  1798,  by  Petek*  hi  Begkre,  was  found  to  he  8,549  kel 
abbVe  the  level  of  Hudson's  HTei*,  and  S,80i  ibove  thd  Istel  sf  tin 
sea ;  it  has  been  called  Round  top.  The  OUer  peaks,  the  Ug^  of  tin 
Bine  ridge,  or  eastern  chain,  were  supposed  by  Jefferson  to  be  4,000  feet 
high  ;  but  Succeeding  and  moke  aedu^te  obserratione  have  asoertaiSedthe 
elevation  of  the  one  peak  not  to  exceed  3,000  feety  and  that  of  the  other 
to  be  only  2,900.  In  Pennsylvania*  the  elevation  of  the  AUeghdiiiee,  le- 
eording  to  Dr  Rush,  is  1,300  feet  above  the  flat  country,  and  the  sMSBti 
are  so  gradual  from  the  plain,  as  scarcely  to  be  ndtioed  by  iravellerk 
According  to  Michaux,  the  AUeghanies  attain  their  highest  elevados, 
where  they  separate  North  Carolina  from  the  state  of  Tennessee*  Fran 
the  sea  to  the  base  of  Tyron  and  Hogback  mountaitiBi  near  the  bouiKlsrj 
of  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  dietricts,  on  the  frontier  of  North  CaroliDi, 
the  ascent  is  800  feet ;  and  these  mountains  are  S|840  ^t  from  this  bwfl^ 
CM*  4,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  mountainoiis  i&tnct,  or 
apex  of  South  Carolina^  presents  seven  or  eight  mountain^  rtemuBg  is 
reguUa'  direotwns,  the  most  distinguished  of  which  is  the  TMe  mountan, 
rising  3,000  feet  from  iu  base,  and  4,000  feet  above  the  eea-lev)eL  Tbe 
Alleghany  mountains  are,  with  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  denomintted 
by  Jefferson  tbe  spine  of  the  United  States  (  a<id  divide  the  eastern  fron 
the  western  waters,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory,  from  the  Misaisnppi 
to  the  Atlantic^  into  three  natural  divisions^  matemlly  differing  from  esdi 
other  in  climate^  configuration,  soil,  and  produce^  namely :  the  coast,  the 
mountains,  and  the  western  territory.  The  last  is  denominated,  by  tb 
inhabitaiits  of  the  coast,  the  back  country^ 

No  other  mountains  worthy  of  notice  occur  in  thil  United  Statei»  be- 
tween thd  Atlantic  and  the  Miesissippi.  The  wh<^e  eolmtry  tmeth  of  the 
Ohi6,  aS  frur  as  tbe  Illinois,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has  nmthar  luUi 
not"  Aiottntain%  especially  the  tract  lying  betweeii  the  Ohio  and  Lake  £n^ 
which  is  one  large  flat,  or  high  inland  levels  with  its  opposite  skfes 
scarcely  perceptibl  .  The  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsbnxg  is  only 
460  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio,  and  1,200  above  the  sea^ 

The  Black  Mountains,^  There  are  but  few  mottntmnons  ridges  is 
Louisiana^  oonridering  the  vast  extent  of  country  that  Ues  between  tlie 
Missouri  and  the  grest  westerli  range.  About  the  head  of  the  Kann% 
the  Cote  Nwr^  or  Black  mountaini  commence>  and  soon  after  diveige  into 
two  prindpal  ridges,  with  a  number  of  lateral  projeotions^  The  fint 
ranges  westwaiHl,  along  the  northern  shore  of  Ihe  Arkansnw,  the  second 
approaches  the  Rocky  mountains  obliquely.  They  seem  to  consbt  of 
several  parallel  ranges  of  conriderahle  elevation,  and  120  miles  in  bresdtb. 

The  Bocky  moun^afiw.]  In  extent,  in  elevation,  and  in  breadtlL  the 
Rocky  mountains  fax  exceed  the  Alleghanies  of  the  eastern  states.  Tbeir 
mean  breadth  is  200  mUes,  and  whero  broadest^  300.  Theur  height  mart 
bo  very  great,  sidcie,  when  first  seen  by  captain  LewiS^  they  were  at  lesit 
150  miks  distant     On  a  nearer  approach,  the  subliliiity  of  the  pVOip^ 


M  inenaaed,  by  the  appeanuice  of  raage  nmng  bdiiiifl  nuige»  aacb  yieMing 
in  faeigbt  to  itt  snooeator,  till  th«  most  dutant  ia  mingled  with  the  doodad 
In  this  lofty  region'the  ranges  ara  eoyered  with  snow  in  the  middla  of 
Jone.     Fiona  this  last  eircumaianeat  these  ranges  hare  been  somettmes 
denominated  the  Shining  nioifateMa*--«n  appellatioi^  ranch  moiid  appro* 
priate  tban  that  of  the  Bocky  or  SUmy  mouniaim^  a  property  possessed  by 
all   movntainsy  bnt  peculiar  to  none.   The  longitndmal  extent  of  thw 
great  dudn  is  immense,  ninning  as  iar  N.W.  as  60^  N.  lal^t  and  per* 
hapa   to   the  Rroien  ocean  itself.     The  snows   and  fonotains  of  this 
enonn<Nia    range,  from  the  88th  te  the  4i8th  degree  (^  northern  lati- 
tude, feed,   with  never-fidling  snp[^es,  the  Missonri  and  its  powerAd 
anxiliary  atrearas.^    We  are  indebted  to  the  Missouri  Advocate  for  die 
following  account  of  general  Ashley's  discoFaries  in  thie  quarts.     He 
considen  it  quite  possible  to  form  a  route  across  this  formidable  banier  to 
the  Bacific  ocean.    The   route  propoaed,  after  leaving  St  ILiOnis,  and 
pBB8U>g  generally  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  strikes  the  river 
Plate,  a  ahort  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  then  pursues 
die  waters  of  the  Pli^  to  their  sources,  and  in  continuation,  crosses  the 
head-watera  of  what  general  Ashley  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
die  west,  and  strikes,  for  the  first  time,  a  ridge  or  single  connecting  chaiB 
of  mountaina,  running  from  north  to  south.     This,  however,  presents  no 

"  In  cndsaToiuiiig  to  «xpbire  tbeae  Alpine  faeightai  and  tbe  sonrwt  of  the  Rea  and 
Arkaiieaw  riTen,  by  order  of  the  American  government,  captain  Pike  and  hie  whole 
party  were  completely  bewildered  amidst  snows,  and  torrents,  and  precipices.    The 
eold  was  ao  intenae,  that  several  of  the  party  had  their  limbs  frostbitten,  and  ^ere 
obltfed  to  be  abandoned  to  their  &te  by  Pike  and  his  surviving  companions.     In  a 
lateiral  ridge,  eeparating  the  valley  of  the  Arkansaw  from  that  of  the  llatte  river.  In 
N.  lat.  41%  is  a  remarkable  veak,  called  the  (ireat  WhUt  mountain  t  so  remarlcable,  inr 
deed*  aa  to  be  known  to  all  the  savupB  tribes  for  hundreds  of  miles  ronnd»  and  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  their  knowledge  to  the  N.W.     The  altitude  of  this  peak  was  taken  on 
the  base  of  m.  mile  by  Pike«  and  found  to  be  10,561  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  meadow 
at  iU  base  ;  and  the  height  of  this  latter  was  estimated  at  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  In  all.  18,581  feet  of  absolute  elevation  ;  beinff  6,000  feet  higher  than  the  pesJc 
of  Teneriffe,  by  Himiboldt*s  measurement ;  or  2,850  net  short  of  tluU  of  Chimborazo» 
admitting  the  elevation  of  this  last  to  be  21,478  feet.    Captain  Pike  and  his  compan- 
ions never  lost  sight  of  this  tremendous  peak,  unless  in  a  valley,  for  the  space  or  ten 
weeks,  wandering  amongst  the  mountains.   What  is  the  elevation  at  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  can  only  be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.    Tbe  level  of  the  river,  where  they 
left  their  <;^oes,  could  not  be  less  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  how  high  the 
moontains  i-ose  above  this  point  the  narrative  does  not  inform  us,  and  hardly  gives  us 
luiy  data  to  decide.     The  central  chain,  as  usual,  is  marked  in  the  map  as  highest,  and 
covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  The  latitude  Is  between  45  and  4^  decreea; 
uid  between  these  parallels,  in  Europe,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  la 
fixed  at  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  it  can  hardlv  be  sup- 
posed that  the  summits  of  this  snowy  range  were  less  than  8,500  or  9,000  feet  high, 
making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  g^vater  coldness  of  the  American  oontineni. 
Ci^taln  Clarke  aUowa  this  central  range  to  be  60  miles  acrosis,  and  that  the  shortest 
road  across  the  different  ranses  is  at  least  140  miles,  besides  800  miles  more,  ere  they 
«ui  reaoh  a  navigable  river.   In  their  fint  passage  across  these  tranendoos  mountain^ 
the  American  party  suffered  every  thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue^  could  im- 
pose, during  tiiree  weeks,     'lltey  were  compelled  to  melt  the  snow  for  their  portable 
soup;  many  of  their  horses  (which  thev  used  for  conveying  their  bagcage,  not  for  rid- 
^})  ware  foundered  by  fidls  from  precipices;  the  men  beciuive  feeble  through  excessive 
tWf  and  alekly  from  want  of  food,  as  there  are  no  wild  animals  in  theee  mhoepitable 
r^ibns ;  and,  but  for  an  occasional  meal  of  horse  ileeh,  the  whole  party  must  have 
prished.    In  returning  h<«ie  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Columbia,  their  state  was  little 
ecttcr.    Hsivinf  again  come  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  May,  they 
stteaipi^  but  in  vain,  to  pass  them,  on  account  of  the  snow,  which  lay  from  six  to 
^  feet  deep,  and  were  obliged  to  return,  and  rest  in  the  plains  to  the  84t|i  of  June. 
These  mountains  are,  therefore,  a  Iar  mora  formidable  banrier  to  the  Pacific,  than  the 
'AUeghanlee  |o  the  ^k  country,  and  can  1^  paned  with  great  difficulty  only  for  three 
{Booths  in  the  year,  namely,  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
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tiifficiiUy,  as^  a  wide  gap  is  found  apparently  prepsred  for  the  pnrpoie  al 
a  passage.  After  paaaiog  this  g^,  the  nrate  propoaed  €b1U  ^Uieetly  on  % 
river,  allied  by  George  Ashley  the  Buenaventara,  and  mna  from  that  liver 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  face  of  the  ooantryy  in  genera],  is  a  eoatet. 
tion  of  high,  nigged,  and  banren  mountains  ;  the  summits  of  which  me 
either  timbered  with  pine,  qnaldng-«i^,  or  cedar ;  or,  in  fiut,  almost  tn* 
tirely  destitute  of  yegetation.  Other  parts  are  hilly  and  ondolating ;  ttd 
the  Talleys  and  table-lands  (except  on  the  borders  of  water-oonrscs,  wlndi 
are  more  or  less  timbered  with  cotton  wood  and  willows,)  are  destituie  of 
wood ;  but  thb  indispensable  ardcle  is  substituted  by  an  herb,  catted  br 
the  hunters  wild  sage,  which  grows  from  one  to  five  feet  high,  and  isfomid 
in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  sterility  of  the 
country  generally  is  almost  incredible.  That  part  of  it,  however,  boosd- 
ed  by  the  three  ranges  of  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  sources  of  die 
supposed  Buenaventura,  is  less  sterile ;  yet  the  proportion  of  arable  lasd, 
even  within  those  limits,  is  comparatively  small ;  and  no  district  of  the 
country  visited  by  general  Ashley,  or  of  which  he  obtained  sadsfiictory 
information,  offers  inducements  to  civilized  people,  sufficient  to  justify  an 
expectation  of  permanent  settlement.  The  river  visited  by  general  Ash- 
ley, and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  is,  at  about 
50  miles  from  its  most  northern  source,  80  yaxds  wide.  At  this  pobt, 
general  Ashley  embarked  and  descended  the  river,  which  gradoany  in- 
creased in  width  to  180  yards.  In  pasmng  through  the  mountiuns,  the 
channel  is  contracted  to  50  or  60  yaids,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  rocks 
as  to  make  its  descent  extremely  dangerous,  and  its  ascent  impracticable. 
After  descending  this  river  about  400  miles,  general  Ashley  shaped  his 
course  northwardly,  and  fell  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  somres 
of  the  Buenaventura ;  and  represents  those  branches  as  bold  streasB, 
from  20  to  50  yards  wide,  forming  a  junction  a  few  miles  below  wbere 
he  crossed  them,  and  then  empties  into  a  lake  (called  Grand  Lake), 
represented  by  the  Indians  as  being  40  or  50  miles  wide,  and  60  or  70 
miles  long.  This  information  is  strengthened  by  that  of  the  white  iioDt- 
ers,  who  have  explored  parts  of  the  lake.  The  Indians  represent,  thst 
at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  this  lake,  a  large  river  flows  out,  and  ma 
in  a  westward  direction.  General  Ashley,  when  on  those  waters,  at  first 
thought  it  probable  they  were  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah :  but  the 
account  given  by  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  some  m«i 
belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  confirms  him  in  the  belief,  thst 
they  are  the  head-waters  of  the  rivei-  represented  as  the  Buenavenwrt. 
To  the  N.  and  N.W.  from  the  Grand  Lake,  ^e  country  is  represented 
as  abounding  in  salt.  The  Indians  west  of  the  mountains  are  remarka- 
bly well  disposed  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  the  En- 
taws  and  Flatheads  are  particularly  so,  and  express  a  great  wish  tbsi 
the  Americans  should  visit  them  frequently. 

A  great  number  of  lateral  ranges  project  to  the  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E.  of 
the  main  range.  Where  the  Missouri  enters  the  plains,  is  the  most  cast- 
em  projection ;  and  from  where  the  Jaune  leaves  the  snowy  range,  there 
is  a  lateral  range,  running  more  th^  200  miles  south-east,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Bighorn  river.  As  these  mountains  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored by  the  eye  <A  geological  science,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing 
respecting  their  component  parts ;  but,  from  any  thing  that  we  can  learn 
from  Pike  and  Clarke,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  granitic  No  volcanoes 
>mve  yet  beer  '  -^monjrst  them  ;  but  strange  unusual  noises  were 
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betrd  firom  tbe  moantains,  by  the  American  party,  when  stationed  above 
the  fidls  of  tbe  Missouri.  These  soands  seemed  to  come  from  the  north- 
west. '*  Since  onr  arrival  at  the  falls,"  says  the  narrative,  "  we  have  re- 
peatedly heard  n  strange  noise  coming  from  the  mountains,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  west.  It  is  heard  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night : 
sometimes  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still  and  nndonded,  and  consists  of 
one  stroke  only,  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  succession.  It  is 
loud,  and  resembles  precisely  the  sound  of  a  six  pounder  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  The  Indians  had  before  mentioned  this  noise  like  thunder, 
but  we  bad  pud  no  attention  to  it.  The  watermen  also  of  the  party  say, 
that  tbe  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  give  the  same  account  of  a  similar  nobe 
made  in  tbe  Black  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  them."  Again,  near 
the  same  place,  it  is  afterwards  said :  **  They  heard,  about  sunset,  two 
discharges  of  the  tremendous  mountain-artillery."  Not  a  word  more 
occurs  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  know  that  similar  explosions  take  place 
among  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  among  the  moun-> 
tains  of  Nambi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Red  river,  foolishly  believed  by 
Mr  Brevel,  who  had  ascended  tbe  source  of  the  Red  river  thus  far,  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  Spanish  silver  mines  under  ground." 

Geology.^  The  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Missouri,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  great  lakes,  may 
be  divided,  according  to  Volney,  into  the  five  following  regions,  namely : 
the  granitic,  sandstone,  the  calcareous,  the  sea-sand,  and  river  alluvions. 

Granitic  Region,'^  The  first,  or  granitic  region,  extends  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  St  Lawrence,  down  to  Long  island.  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  it  is  mixed  with  some  sandstone  and  lime;  but  the  White 
Moontainsy  in  New  Hampshire,  are  granitic  The  granitic  region  in  the 
state  of  New  York  seems  to  be  divided  from  that  of  sandstone  by  the 
Mohawk  river.  There  is  some  granite,  however,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snsquebannah,  and  many  blocks  of  tbe  same  substance  at  the  foot  of  the 
soatb-west  chain  in  Virginia. 

Sandstone  Region,']  Tlie  region  of  sandstone  comprises  the  western 
branch  of  the  Green  mountains,  in  Vermont  (the  eastern  declivity  being 
granitic), — ^tlie  Katskill  mountains, — all  the  mountainous  country  of  Blue 
Ridge,  Alleghany,  Lanrelbill, — the  Grauley  mountains,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Great  Kanhaway, — ^the  two  great  knots,  or  concentrated  transversal 
ranges  of  the  Alleghanies, — and  in  general,  all  their  chain,  as  far  as  the 
angle  of  Georgia*  and  the  Apalachies,  to  the  south.  Towards  the  N.W., 
this  sandstone  region  terminates  on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Grenessee, 
Ontario,  and  Erie  lakes,  in  a  district  of  slaty  schist  and  blue  marl,  which 
even  seems  to  form  the  beds  of  these  watery  reservoirs,  as  is  evident  from 

"  In  our  present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  these  monntains.  It  is  impossible  to 
j^re  a  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  though  it  may  proceed  from  some  distant  volcano, 
which,  like  Stromboli,  may  be  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  but  more  irregularly. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  sounds  of  volcanoes  are  heard  at  Tery  great  distances,  as  at 
Guatinuda,  where  the  sound  of  the  Yolcano  of  Cotopaxi  was  distmctly  heard,  though 
more  than  880  miles  distant.  Some  indications  of  Tolcanoes  had  been  seen  by  the 
American  party,  when  ascending  the  river,  about  60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Missouri,  where  they  pasMd  several  very  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  one  of 
which  hart  been  latdly  a  burning  volcano,  as  tne  pumice  stones  lay  very  thick  around 
it,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  Similar  appearances  are  mentioned  by 
Mackenzie,  as  taking  place  among  the  Rocky  mountains  on  their  eastern  side,  in  N. 
lat.  56"  and  liUf  W.  lonj(.  "  Mr  Mackay,"  says  he,  <*  informed  me,  that  in  passing 
^tr  the  mountains,  he  observed  several  chasms  in  the  earth  that  emitted  heat  and 
•niok^  which  diffused  a  strong  sulphureous  stench."  From  all  these  circumstances 
Combined,  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  sound  proceeds  firom  some  very  distant  and 
unknown  Vulcano. 
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the  toimdiiigB  takM  io  tbws,  «Bd  the  Stellas  in  Ibeir  IwlloiM  a^ 
beaks. 

Caieamms  Begum.2  The  third  region  ff  e^oeraaiu  or  Hmy  eerthk. 
dvdee  all  t&e  lyeeteni*  or  heok  ceoiitr/»  9%im^\ng  from  the  western  look  of 
the  AUeghaaica,  es  far  ae  llie  fiU^noii  of  the'  Miasoi^iy  and  N.W.,  acnat 
ihe  riren  and  lakes,  to  the  aonroes  ^  ^w  SpakatiBhewuie,  and  the  Chi. 
pewyan,  or  Reeky  moiintaiaa,  eeeording  to  Mackenzie.  All  this  eamrj^ 
iirom  the  TenneMoe  on  the  S.,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Lawiencs  on 
the  N.,  has  for  ite  basis  aa  imanense  eHiLtiiiny  or  layer  of  linwstons,  da. 
posed  nearly  in  a  horuniAlft]  diDeetton,  in  la«lilH^  ^  pittas  of  one  or  mm 
indies  thick,  ef  a  emootht  close  gmn,  aad  of  a  gray  colour.  This  stntan, 
or  layer,  in  its  tnm,  rests  in  some  places  on  a  beil  of  clay,  in  othen  oq 
gmrd ;  and  covened  eo  the  snrfaee  of  the  gronnd  with  a  lay^  of  ezcellett 
bhusk  moald,  deepest  in  the  rirer  bottonasi  where  it  ie  soquetijn^  15  feet 
thick ;  and  shallowest  on  the  rising  grounds  and  heights,  inhere  '4  occssioik- 
ally  does  not  exceed  sii:  or  4;ight  inches.  Besides  diis  immense  calcsieooi 
legien,  there  are  two  calcareons  districts  worthy  of  notice  as  faniiDgu 
excepUon  in  what  was  denominated  the  sandstone  r^on,  as  being  em- 
bosomed in  the  monatainoiis  country,  namely :  the  fertile  valley  of  lime- 
stone, horded  by  the  kteral  chains  of  the  North  momvtain  afid  the  Blue 
ridge,-*>-«nd  another  valley  contiguous  to  that  of  Limeatope,  m^  eztesdiBg 
along  the  baek  of  Bine  ridge  on  tbe  <east,  from  the  gap  mndn  by  tli^  fpUh 
mac,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  I^^uicaster. 

RegUm  of  Sea^and^  The  region  of  s^arsapd  .compriaee  the  wliole 
shore,  from  Sandy  Hook,  facing  the  granittc  shore  of  Long  islaiKl,  ^  &r 
as  Florida.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  bounded,  inland,  by  a  stratnis  or 
laver  of  talky  granite,  called  Driiated  stone,  or  Muscovy  glass,  or  isingbiir 
which  runs  constantly  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  t)^t  js,  from  N*£*  to 
fi.W.  This  talky  ridge,  everywhere — as  Evans,  an  old.  American  geo- 
grapher, observes-**-marks  its  course  by  the  falls,  which  it  occasions  in  the 
livers,  before  they  reach  the  sea,  and  these  f/dls  ««  the  extreme  limitB  of 
ahe  tide.  This  seam  of  auca,  or  rather  talk,  is  from  two  to  six  miles  brosd. 
The  liMid  between  it  and  tbe  eea,  varying  in  breadth  from  SO  to  (00  milei, 
is  eviden^y  sand  hronght  by  the  ocean,  originally  bounded  by  the  talk/ 
fidge. 

jiUumtd  12£^ptt».]  The  filth  is  tbe  alluvkd  region,  which  rises  m  gentle 
undulations  ^m  'the  talky  ridge  ab«ove  mentioned,  to  the  foot  of  tiie 
raoontaine  of  sandstone  or  granite.  This  tract  is  marked  by  its  unduk- 
Itoos,  consisting  in  some  plsiees  of  isolated  risings,  in  others,  of  ridgeB  of 
Iktle  hiUs,  aa  in  North  Carolina ;  and  by  i|e  soil  being  cpmpoe^  of  dif- 
lisrent  kinds  of  earth  and  atones*  aomettnM)9  jumblci^  i^pgether,  and  some- 
times regularly  stratified,  which  ai%  interrupted,  or  succeed  each  other, 
several  times,  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains ;  but  constantly  exhibiting 
the  marks  of  matter  rolled  down  from  the  declivities  above  by  the  wstere, 
nnd  this  is  in  fact  the  origin  of  all  tfai^  countxy.  This  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, if  we  consider  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivei^  that  descend 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  sea ;  and  reflect  that  meet  of  them  are  from 
1^0  to  4000  yards  broad,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  long  before  they 
reach  their  mouths  $  and  that,  in  their  annual  inundations,  they  sometimcv 
c^erflow  the  flat  country,  to  the  depth  of  20  feet.  It  is  easy  to  conoeirei 
that  prodigious  changes  musty  in  tjbe  lapse  of  ages,  have  been  made  in  the 
interval  between  the  mountains  and  Uie  sea,  by  sodi  masses  of  water ;  sad 
that  the  changes  must  have  been  also  much  more  rapid  than  now,  when 


ibe  iOMfatmit  tpim  ii  Mieli  n^re  eleviilBd,  hj  the  depOfitlM»  lirotgiil 
down  from  the  high  gtxrandi^  ihtaft  rendering  the  eeikm  of  the  weien  leie 
forctUei  Thit  ttect  of  river  elhiTioile  eMtends  fretn  the  Hedeon  to  the 
MiflBMippi ;  gradually  enlarging  in  ite  progreas,  as  the  monntaina  recede 
fren  the  eeaet,  or  region  ef  talky  gciolte ;  oovei^  411  the  delta  of  the 
Minoni ;  end  fliowly  cDntraeM  its  dimeneione  m  it  ascends  this  riter^  till 
it  finally  disappears  ahofe  the  confliieBCe  with  the  Illinois.  It  varies  in 
bnadth  from  10  to  200  milea.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  Missonri 
has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  therefore  little  is  known  of  iu 
internal  etmetiae.  It  appeaiei  however^  te  have  a  grsat  portion  of  alia* 
vial  land. 

CA]tAi«e«]  InMMnse  iniproveeDents  have  been  made,  ill  the  United 
Statee  inland  naTigStion,  both  by  rivers  and  canals,  during  the  fifteen 
yean  front  1816  to  1B3L  More  than  1000  miles  of  canal  have  besn 
made  during  that  time,  besides  vast  improvements  in  river  navigation  | 
and  numerone  works  of  this  sort»  abready  commenced^  are  How  pfose* 
cttting* 

Oamtb  in  Netd  Bngki$uL;i  TIm  Cumberland  and  (kfof^Ckmai  km 
navigation  partly  netuial  add  paftly  artifidaL  It  extends  abodt  50  viilee 
Irom  Portland  to  Sebage  poiid  in  M^ne^^^Middlesex  carnal  wis  ooa»« 
pleted  ia  1808b  It  opens  a  commnnicacion  between  Boston  harbont  and 
the  MerriuMck  river,  a  distance  of  27  miles*  It  baa  hut  ene  suanroit- 
level,  104  feet  abote  Boston  harbour,  end  S2  above  the  levd  tf  the 
Merrimack*  at  the  place  of  its  junction  with  that  river  in  Cheim^M» 
above  Pawtucket  falls,  ob  which  falls  are  situated  the  great  manufacturing 
establisbdiente.of  Lowell.  Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  80  feet^  at  the 
bottom  20  fedt,  and  its  depth  of  water  3  feet*  It  makes  part  of  a  line  of 
watsr  coiDmiwicallon  between  Boston  and  the  central  part  of  New 
Hampshire*  The  ceeC  of  it4  eleeution  was  528,000  dollan.  Bow  canal, 
HookmU  ^ofid/,  Amoshtag  canal,  aud  Pawhiekei  canal  are  connected 
#itfl  this  line  of  Mvigatien,  and  constructed  for  the  puipese  of  avoiding 
the  diifei^cnt  fiiUs  iih  the  Merrimack*  This  line  of  navigation  was  com- 
menced oit  k  Very  early  period  In  the  history  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
United  Stales ;  and  the  undertaking  evinced  great  public  spirit  and  eutei^ 
pris^  on  elid  pArt  of  the  persons  who  engaged  in  it,  whose  inade<)aate 
pedoniaky  rsmrtierrttioe  has,  however,  operated  as  a  discoaragemeat  from 
nmils^  ^fitecprises  in  New  EaglsAd-^-JParmtn^on  canal  was  commenced 
in  1825,  «poA  the  plan  of  coanectiogy  by  a  Uae  of  78  miles  of  mtirely 
artificial  navfgatien)  Conneetieet  river  at  Northampton  in  Massachusetts^ 
with  Newhaven  htttboun  It  is  36  feet  in  breedth  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  20  at  the  bottemi  and  4  feet  in  depth.  In  length,  by  survey,  58 
kniles  i  l4ckage,  218  feet. — Hampshire  and  ffampden  canal  is  a  projected 
work  of  20  miles  in  length,  in  Mansachusette^  in  eontiauatioa  of  the  Far- 
ikiington  (Mial* — Et^idd  canal  is  5^  miles  in  lengthy  and  passes  the 
fiafisld  Adls  in  the  stale  of  Coanecticilt*  "f  his  canal  adds  40  miles  to  the 
ttsam*>boal  nevigation  up  the  Connecticntb  Before  the  construction  of  this 
work,  these  rapids  were  navigated  by  the  boats  passing  along  the  river^ 
but  they  were  a  great  impediment  to  the  navigation.— ^iS^eA  Hadley 
eanal  otefcomes  the  rapids  in  the  Connecticut  at  that  place.  The  falls 
•t  MontagKe  and  Bellows  are  also  avoided  by  artificial  channels 
^otukdone  eanal  from  IVevideiice»  in  <he  state  of  Rhode  island  to  Wor- 
«sstsr  ia  Massaehnsetls,  •  45  miles  in  lei^th»«iid  fcUows  in  the  greatest 
ptart  ef  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Blackstoae  or  ftawtucket  river.     It  is 
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34  feet  wiua  at  ue  anrtace,  18  feet  at  the  bottom,  ana  4  feet  deep,  it 
cost  about  600,000  dollany  and  greatly  fecililatee  the  trade  between  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  ialandy  and  the  interior  central  part 
of  Maaaachnsetta. 

New  York  canals,']  The  State  of  New  York  baa  an  extenaiTe  ajraten 
of  artificial  inland  navigation,  connecting  the  navigation  of  Undaon  river 
with  that  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Ontario,  LtJce  Eiiey  and  Delaware 
river«-»C%am/»2iim  canal  ia  63^  milea  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the 
anrftu^,  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth.  Thia,  and  the  Erie, 
Oawego,  and  Cajrnga  canala,  were  made  by  the  State,  at  the  pablic  ex- 
penae,  and  remain  under  tlie  administration  of  the  government  aa  public 
property.  The  Champlain  canal  paaaea  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  connecting  Hndaon  river  with  that  lake.  Thia  canal 
commencea  at  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  Sloop  navigation  on  Lake  Champ- 
lain, and  proceeds  np  the  valley  of  Wood  creek  to  Fort  Anne,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Edward,  whence  the  navigation  ia  eoutinaed  down  the 
channel  of  the  Hudaon.  At  Waterford  the  canal  entera  the  Mohawk, 
and  meeta  the  Erie  canal.  From  Waterford  the  Hudaon  ia  now  made 
navigable  for  aloopa  to  Troy,  3^  milea  below<— JBirie  Canal^  extendiag 
from  Albany  on  the  Hndaon,  to  Buffido  on  Lake  Erie,  ia  363  milea  ia 
length.  It  ia  40  feet  wide  at  the  anrfiace  of  the  water,  and  28  feet  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  water.  It  baa  two  aummit  lerela  ia 
thia  diatance,  and  the  whole  lockage  ia  692  feet.  It  waa  completed  ia 
1825.  A  little  below  the  Coboea  fella,  a  feeder  entera  from  the  Mohawk, 
and  connecta  the  Erie  with  the  Champlain  canal ;  and  the  united  work 
then  proceeda  to  Albany,  8^  miles,  in  which  distance  it  deaoenda  44  feet, 
and  terminatea  in  the  tide-waters  of  the  Hudson.  Coat,  7,602,000  dol- 
lar8.^-0«tM^  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie.  Thia  navigation  paaaea 
from  Oawego  to  Syracuae,  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie 
canal.  Coat  525,115  dollara.  It  has  been  made  since  the  Erie  canaL 
— Cayuga  and  Senecacanal^  another  branch  of  the  Erie,  made  in  1828, 
extenda  from  Geneva  to  Montezuma,  connecting  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakea  with  the  Erie  canal.  Coat,  211,000  dollara. — Delaware  and 
Hudaon  canal  is  not,  like  the  preceding,  a  work  of  the  State,  having  been 
made  by  a  private  company.  It  ia  64  milea  in  length,  32  feet  wide  at 
the  water*a  aurface,  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  4  feet  in  depth,  and  baa  616 
feet  of  lockage.  It  commencea  on  the  weatem  aide  of  the  river  Delaware, 
at  Carpenter'a  point,  and  passes  across  to  the  Hudaon,  which  it  enten  4 
milea  below  Kingston,  and  thus  connecta  those  two  rivers.  It  also  nnitea, 
in  Pennaylvania,  with  the  Lackawaxen  canal.  Theae  canala,  when 
united,  extend  117  milea,  and  coat  16,000  dollan  per  mile. 

New  Jerse^f.']  Morris  canal  wsm  commenced  in  1825.  It  ia  101 
milea  in  length,  from  SO  to  32  feet  wide  at  the  aurfrce,  16  to  18  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth ;  the  whole  lockage  b  1657  feet.  It 
extenda  from  Jeraey  city,  on  the  Hudaon,  acroaa  the  atate  of  New  Jersey, 
to  the  Delaware  opposite  Easton,  where  it  connecta  with  the  Lehigh 
canala. 

Permsylvania  canals,]  The  atate  of  Pennaylvania  baa  a  very  exten- 
aive  ayatem  of  canal  navigation,  a  very  large  part  of  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  State,  at  the  public  expenae. — Schuylkill  canal  and 
naviffatian  waa  commenced  in  1816,  and  haa  been  in  operation  a  number 
of  yean.  Its  length  is  110  miles ;  lockage,  620  feet,  or  only  5.64  fiwi 
per  mile.     It  is  36  feet  wide  at  the  aurfiM»  of  the  water,  24  feet  at  the 
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bottom,  and'  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Readings,  and 
from  thence  to  Mount  Carbon.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Schuylkill  navi" 
ffotum^^'^Umum  caoiil  <md  navigaHon^  constructed  in  1827,  is  82  miles 
in  leng^t  exdusire  of  a  navigation  af  7-^  miles ;  lockage,  520  feet.     It 
is  36  feet  wide  at  the  surfiu^,  24  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.    It 
extends  from  4  miles  below  Reading  to  Middletown,  connecting  the  Sus- 
quehanna  and   Schuylkili  rivers,    aikd   uniting  at   Reading    with   the 
Schuylkill  canal,  and  at  Middletown  with  the  great  Pennsylvania  caoal ; 
the  snnttnit  level  is  at   Lebanon.— ZocAaiotuen  canal  is  36  miles  in 
length,  32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in 
depth.     It  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal,  near  Carpenter's  point,  and  unites  with  a  rail-road  at  Honesdale.^ — 
LehAgk  canal  and  namgation  was  completed  in  1829.    It  is  46|  miles 
in  length,  60  to  65  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  45  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet 
deep ;  the  lockage  is  360  feet.   It  extends  from  Easton  on  the  Delaware 
to  Stoddartaville,  connecting  the  Morris  canal  with  the  Mauch  Chunk 
rail*iroad :  coet  1,558,000  dollars.     It  consists  of  37  miles  of  canal,  and 
9}  of  slack* water  pools.— ConesA]^  namgaiiim  18  miles  in  length,  with 
a  lockage  of  70  feet,  passes  from  Safe  {larbour,  on  Susquehanna  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  Conestoga  creek,  up  the  course  of  the  creek  to  Lancaster.-^ 
Pemuylwmia  canal  was   commenced  in  1826,  by  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania; great  progress  has  been   made  in  constructing  the  different 
blanches,  and  the  work  is  now  prosecuted  with  great  activity.  It  includes 
s  number  of  canals,  running  in  different  directions,  and  known  by  differ- 
ent names.     It  consists  of  five  divisions : — 1.  The  transverse  division 
commences  at  Columbia,  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail-road 
terminates,  and  runs  on  the  Susquehanna  to  Duncan's  island,  44  miles, 
St  the  month  of  the  Juniata ;  thence  on  the  Juniata  to  Huntington,  89 
miles;  theoce  from  Huntington  to  near  Holidaysburg,  39  miles.    A 
railway  connects  Holidaysburg  with  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  whence  the 
csDsl  runs  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  104  miles.  2.  The  middle  division  is 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  lioundary  line 
of  New  York,  204  miles.    3.  The  West  Branch  division,  from  Northum- 
berland, hy  canal,  up  the  West  Branch  valley,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river,  to  a  dam  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  thence 
scross  the  small  peninsula  there  formed  to  a  dam  on  the  Bald  Eagle,  near 
Donnstown.    Ascent,  by  14  locks,  101  feet ;  distance  68  miles.     4.  The 
esstem  diyision  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  commencing  at  Bristol, 
18  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  running  to  Easton,  60  miles.     From 
Esston  it  is  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  canal  to  meet  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  at  Carpenter's  point,  66  miles.    .  Begun  in 
1827.    5.  The  western,  or  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  division,  is  to  extend 
from  the  mouth  of  Kishimenitas  up  the  Alleghany  and  French  creeks, 
snd  theoee  to  the  town  of  Erie,  uniting  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  213 
uules#— .jPivftcA  creek  feeder  runs  from  Bemis's  mill,  on  French .  creek, 
along  the  eastern  side,  9  miles  down,  to  a  point  opposite  the  Conneaught 
outlet,  and  thence  passes  across,  by  an  aqueduct,  westward  12^  miles, 
to  Conneaught  lake,  21^  miles. 

Delaware  and  Maryland.^  Chesapeake  and.  Delaware  canal  was 
commenced  in  1824,  and  opened  for  navigation  in  1829.  It  is  14  miles 
long,  66  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  10  feet  deep,  being 
intended  for  sloop  navigation  between  the  river  Delaware  and  Che^ 
P«kke  bay.   ,  It  leaves  the  .Delaware  45  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and 
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passes  across  thb  peninsola  to  the  Chesapeake.  Tbia  canal  h»l«o  lUe 
and  two  lift  locks  of  100  feet  in  length,  by  22  in  braaddi  witlui  tke 
efaaniber*  It  b  navigable  for  vessels  asnally  employed  in  Ae  hay  iid 
coasting  trade. — Port  Deposit  eanal  w  a  pnblie  woik  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  of  10  miles  in  length  from  Port  Depoaiti  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  along  a  line  of  rapids  northward  to  the  boundary  Itae 
of  Maryland  and  Penmsylnmia^— Potomoc  river  canals*  At  Little,  or 
Lower  Falls,  3  miles  above  Washington,  is  a  canal  2^  miles  long.  At 
Great  Falls,  9  miles  above,  is  a  canal  1200  yards  long,  lined  vnth  visitor 
stone. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  in  these  States  was  commcaced 
in  1838.  The  proposed  length  is  341^  miles;  the  breadth,  at  the  nr. 
face  of  the  water,  60  to  80  feet;  at  the  bottom  50  feet;  the  depth  of 
water  6  to  7  feet.  According  to  the  plan  of  this  cmial,  it  will  pasi  6sm 
tide  water  of  the  Potamio  river  above  Georgetown,  in  the  t&strict  of 
Columbia,  and  terminate  near  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fint 
estimate  of  the  cost  was  22,376,000  doUan,  but  it  is  maintained  that  it 
will  not  exceed  10,000,000  dollars.  The  United  States  have  anthariied 
a  subscription  of  1,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of  thia  company. 

Ohio,1  The  State  of  Ohio  has  commenced  the  oonatmctioa  of  cn- 
als  as  public  works,  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  (Ma  StaU  canaly  from 
Cleveland,  on  the  lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seioto; 
lockage  1185  feet;  length  of  the  main  line  is  306  miles.  ErtiaiatMl 
expenaes  2,801,000  dollars. — Mianuuxmal  40  feet  wide  at  the  sarfto, 
and  4  feet  in  depth,  from  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Mamnee,  now 
the  head  of  lake  Erie^  was  commenced  in  1825.  Length  ofsuna  line 
265  miles ;  feeders  :^5  miles ;  total  290 ;  lodaige  889 ;  eatimated  ei- 
pense  2,929,957  dollare. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina.^  AppomaUex  river  canals*  Tfaeie 
eanala  are  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Appomattoz^--^i/aiiie9  river  canals.  The  river  ia  navigable  for 
vessels  of  125  tons  burthen,  to  a  little  below  Richmond.  At  that  plaoe 
there  are  12  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  60  feet,  and  eonnectiag  dw 
tide-water  with  a  basin  on  Shockoehill.  From  this  basin  proceeds  s 
canal  25  feet  wide,  3  deep,  for  2^^  miles,  where  it  enters  the  stlneam ;  it 
8  miles  farther  are  8  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  34  feet^  and  a  sheet 
canal  leading  to  Westham  at  the  upper  end  of  Great  Falla^-— i/mms  ^ 
Jackson  river  canal  and  navigation^  from  Richmond  basin  by  canal,  np 
the  Jamea  river  valley,  to  the  head  of  Maidea-Adveatnre'a  AJley  Gooch- 
land county.  Distance  30^  miles ;  width  of  canal  40  feet;  depth  3|; 
finished  in  1825 ;  cost  623,295  dollars.  Also  from  the  lower  cad  of 
Iriah  fells,  or  Piney  island,  by  canal,  along  the  margin  of  James  river  to 
the  mouth  of  North  Branch,  in  Rockland  county.  Distance  7  ffiiies* 
The  fell  is  overcome  by  lockage  96  feet ;  coat  840,000  iloUarB.^iS^ 
nandoah  canals  fer  the  improvement  of  Shenandoah.  They  am  sitasted 
near  Port  RepuUie.  A  fell  of  50  feet  is  overcome  by  six  abort  oaaab 
with  aome  stone  locks^— ^jKKmui/  Swamp  canal  is  22^  miles  ia  leagth) 
40  feet  wide,  and  6^  deep,  passes  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  ersek,  at 
the  head  of  Pasquotank  river,  connecting  the  Waters  of  the  Chesap>»li^ 
and  Albemarle  aound,  partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  North  Carolini' 
The  canal  waa  finiahed  upon  a  circoBBScribed  plan  in  1622^  Ito  dtosB- 
siona  have  since  been  eolaiged^-^Z>etfitit&  amd  Dan  river  eanak  are  s 
series  of  imprwemento  on  the  upper  branchea  of  Roanoke  vivar.  T^ 
expenditure  of  tiie  Roanoke  navigation  company  fer  these  purpasei»  h* 
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iMen  abovt  350,000  ddthn^^OBqim  Fear  river  eamals  from  New  Inlet, 
St  Smith's  Isfauad,  st  tiie  roooth  of  Cspe  Fesr  river,  sp  the  strasm  to 
Wlmiagtoo,  snd  thesee  by  s  ooarae  of  look  end  dsm  improTements  up 
to  the  heed  theieof,  formed  by  the  union  of  Deep  end  Hsw  riven  be- 
loir  Haywood's  borongh  in  Cbsthsm  county ;  distsnce  200  miles.  These 
esasb,  Stc^  are  for  the  pvrpose  of  improving  the  nsvigstion  of  the  river. 
Thia  worfa:  is  protecnting  by  the  Stste  of  North  Csrolins^—  Waieree  river 
tmd  CakMwba  river  ccmaie^  from  the  confluence  of  the  Congaiee  and 
Wsteree  riven  up  the  ooane  of  the  letter,  as  also  of  the  Catawba  river 
aenas  North  Carolina,  to  near  the  asvree  thereof.  Distance  by  the  river 
cfaanasl  insprovements  snd  Isteral  canals  together,  275  miles^ — Santee, 
Cohtmbkh  and  Saluda  eamde  from  Columbia,  through  the  Columbia 
canal  into  Bcoad  river,  and  through  the  Saluda  canal  from  Broad  into 
Salads  river,  up  which  and  through  Diehr  and  Lorick's  canals,  on  to  the 
Abbeville  county  line  near  Cambridge ;  also  from  Santee  river  by  the 
Santee  canal,  into  Cooper's  river,  and  down  this  river  to  the  port  of 
Cbsriestoo*  Distanes  by  mixed  narigation  150  milea.  These  comprise 
five  canals  with  28  locks,  overcoming  ftdla  of  217  feet.  The  Santee 
and  Cooper's  river  csoal  ia  22  miles  long,  uniting  Santee  river  to  the 
head  of  Cooper  a  river.  The  ground  riaea  by  an  aacent  of  35  feet,  to  the 
pnmmit  level,  by  four  loeka.  The  locks  are  60  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. 
Tbesanal  ia  82  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  20  feet  at  the  bottom ;  4  feet  deep. 
It  waa  completed  in  1802,  at  an  expenae  of  650,667  dollars. —  Winyaw 
amal  is  10  miles  in  length.  It  unites  the  Seatee  riverwith  Winyaw  bay. 

KnUudty^  LauieviUe  and  Portland  canal  ia  about  2  miles  in 
lesgth,  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  lockage  of  22^  feet.  It 
passes  from  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  to  a  point  of  die  aame  below  the 
n^da  near  Pordand. 

GeargiOm']  Savannah  and  Ogatckee  eanal  ia  16  milea  in  length, 
S3  fiset  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet  in  depth,  paaaing  from  Savannah 
river,  commencing  at  Savannah  to  the  Ogatdiee  river.  Lockage  29 
feet;  .eatinmte  of  cost  162,276  doUsn;  locks  to  be  18  feet  wide  and  90 
long.    This  is  to  be  continued  fivm  the  Ogalchee  to  the  Alatamaha. 

Lomsiana.'}  New  Orleans  and  Ted^  river  canal  ia  a  projected  and 
partly  executed  narigation  of  100  milea  in  length,  from  a  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  oppoaite  New  Orleana,  to  the  waten  which  ^nite  with  the 
Teche  river  at  Berwick's  bay. — Lafourche  and  Plaquemine  canals  are  cuts 
aade  to  assist  the  narigation  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  at  theae  pointa. 

Medicinal  Waiers  and  Hot  Springs.  ]  Of  theae,  there  are  aeveral  in 
di&mBt  parte  of  the  United  Statea.  Thoee  of  Saratoga  county  an  the 
meet  celebrated.  Theee  eprings  are  in  the  township  of  BaUsiown^  200 
milee  N.  of  New  York,  and  8(5  milee  above  Albany ;  they  are  eight  or 
nine  in  number.  They  contain  iron,  mineral  alkali,  ealt,  snd  lime ;  snd 
ftbonnd  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  According  to  Moras,  they  are  brisk  and 
tpsrkling  like  champaign.  In  drinking,  they  a£fect  the  noee  and  palate 
like  bottled  beer.  Theee  watera,  though  in  constant  agitation  aa  if  boil- 
ing in  a  pot,  are  nevertheleee  extremely  cold.  They  are  cathartic,  di- 
untie,  and  endorific ;  and  are  ae  much  frequented  by  invalide,  voluptu- 
viea,  and  faabionablee,  from  all  quartera  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
waters  of  Bath  in  England.  The  medicinal  waten  .of  New  LAanony  in 
die  same  state,  ars  likewise  much  freqaented.  New  Jersey  also  boaau 
of  some  medicinal  springs.  In  tlie  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
ia  a  creek  called  Oil  Crnk^  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio.    It  issuee 
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horn  a  Bpriiig,  on  the  snrbce  of  whieh  floats  aa  oil  similar  to  that  caUed 
the  Barbadoes  tar ;  and  from  which  one  man  may  gather  aeTeral  gallomB 
in  a  day.  It  is  a  species  of  petroleum,  and  is  useful  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints ;  when  drank,  the  waters  operate  as  a  gentle  purgatire.  There 
are  several  medicinal  springs  in  Viiginia. ,  Two  of  these  springs  are  found 
at  the  head  of  James'  river,  one  oilled  the  Warm  springs  and  the  other 
the  Hoi  springs  from  their  different  temperatures.  The  waten  of  the 
Warm  spring,  which  fill  a  pool  30  feet  in  diameter,  are  of  the  vital  heat, 
or  96*  of  Fahrenheit.  The  Hot  spring  raises  the  mercury  to  112*,  and 
has  heen  sometimes  so  hot  as  to  hoil  an  egg.  The  Sweet  springs  are  in 
the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  AUegfaauies,  42  miles 
W.  of  the  warm  springs.  Their  water  is  cold.  Several  bitaminons 
springs  occur  near  the  Great  Kanhavray,  and  Big  Sandy  river.  When  a 
burning  torch  is  implied  to  one  of  these,  within  18  inches  of  the  mouth, 
the  vapour  takes  fire,  and  a  column  of  flame  is  formed  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  ardent  spirits,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  high. 
It  sometimes  burns  out  in  20  minutes ;  at  other  times  it  has  been.known 
to  last  three  days.  The  smell  is  like  that  of  pit-coal.  •  The  hot  ^rings 
of  Ouachiiia  on  a  branch  of  Washitaw,  rises  in  Clark  County  territory  of 
Arkansaw,  are  more  copious  and  powerful  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  visited  and  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  by  Dr 
Hunter  and  Mr  Dunbar,  in  January,  1805.  They  are  situated  on  tin 
maigin  of  Hot  Spring  creek,  about  two  leagues  abore  its  entrance  into  the 
Washitaw ;  and  issuing,  one  excepted,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  creek,  from  a  conical  hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  300 
feet,  composed  principally  of  silicious  rock  and  freestone,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  vines.  The  water  of  these  springs  is  so  hot,  that  it 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  or  tasted  by  the  lips,  without  scalding ; 
and  the  taste  does  not  differ  from  that  of  good  water,  rendered  hot  by 
culinary  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  four  principal  springs  was  the  fol- 
lowing: No.  1,  150^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  No.  2,  154^ ;  No.  3, 
136^ ;  No.  4,  132\  The  temperature  of  other  two  springs  was  140''  and 
ISO"*  of  Fahrenheit,  respectively. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE— SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States,  there  must  be  a 
great  variety  of  climate.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  degrees  of  latitude  as  our 
rule  in  determioing  the  temperature  of  the  North  American  climate,  the 
result  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  in  its  favour:  the  southern  -parts 
would  have  the  same  temperature  as  Morocco,  Barbsry,  and  Egypt, — 
the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Nile ;.  while 
the  New  England  states  correspond  with  the  south  of  France,  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  European  Turkey.  America,  however,  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  fallacy  of  analc^cal  reasoning,  and  proves  that  the  temperature 
of  any  region  is  not  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  latitude  alone,  but 
that  a  number  of  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  account*  as 
modifying  it,  namely :  the  high  or  low  situation  of  the  country, — its.  being 
bai-e  or  woody, — ^its.  aspect, — and  more  particularly,  the  quantum  and 
direction  of  its  currents  of  air.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  American 
climate  is  its  sudden  transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  it  under  four  divisions,  namely :  1^, 
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The  cold  climate^  which  inclades  the  New  England  states,  and  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  2<f,  T  he  middle  climate,  which 
applies  to  the  central  states,  reach in^if  from  the  sources  of  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehannah  to  the  Patomac ;  3</,  The  hot  climate,  including  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Patomac  to  the  frontiers  of  East  Florida ;  and  4/A, 
The  climate  which  is  characteristic  of  the  western  country,  or  basin  of  the 
Missouri. 

Northern  CUmateJ]  In  the  northern  states,  situated  between  42''  and 
45%  and  corresponding  to  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Spain,  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  corered  with  snow,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
winter,  to  make  the  use  of  sledges  general  dnriug  that  period.  In  New 
Hampshire,  they  reckon  upon  baring  eight  cold  months  in  the  year.  The 
thermometer,  at  that  season,  varies  from  8^  or  10"  to  1 8"  below  zero.* 

The  climate  of  the  Genessee  and  Oneida  tracts  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  though  half  a  degree  farther  north  than  Albany,  is  much 
milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the  mouutaius,  where 
no  month  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  frost,  and  where  neither  peaches 
nor  cherries  will  ripen.  The  climate  of  the  territory  on  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  milder  than  that  of  Philadelphia,  three  degrees  farther  south ; 
for  the  winter  there  does  not  generally  exceed  three  months,  nor  do  their 
snows  last  more  than  two  months. 

Captun  Carver's  assertion,  that  the  climate  to  the  W.  of  the  Mississippi 
is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, is  to  be  taken  with  great  restrictions.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  45^ 
it  is  equally  cold  with  its  opposite  parallels  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There 
the  winter  commences  early  in  October  with  great  severity ;  and  beyond 
th  is  parallel,  as  we  advance  westward,  the  cold  increases  rapidly  in  inten- 
sity.'    Hie  reason  of  this  phenomenon  can  only  be  found  in  the  very  high 


^  Belknap  haa  seen  it  himself,  at  18i  belovr  0^,  at  Portsmouth,  north  of  Salem ;  and 
Williams  hiu  seen  it  S6^  below  0^,  or  58*  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  at  KuUand, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Green  moantalns,  in  N.  lat.  43^39^  SO*.  At  Salem,  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  is  51' ;  while  at  Rome,  it  is  only  34* ;  at  Padua, 
3SF-y  and  at  Marseilles,  39*. 

*  Let  the  American  party  who  ascended  the  river  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  will 
Eive  tts  some  faint  notions  of  the  severity  of  an  American  winter  in  this  quarter. 
While  in  N.  lat.  4rP2\\  they  thus  journalized  the  weather:— Nov.  16,— Very  hard 
white  frost  this  morning;  the  trees  wholly  covered  with  ice." — "Dec.  8.— The  ther- 
mometer stood  at  12*  below  (f  (or  W  of  Fahrenheit) ;  wind  N.  W. ;  the  air  was  filled 
with  icy  particles  resemblinfir  snow ;  sevend  of  the  hunters  had  their  feet  frost-bitten.*' 
— '*  Dec.  10, — Still  exceeding  cold,  the  thermometer  being  11*  below  (f,  with  a  keen 
north  wind.  An  experiment  was  made  with  proof  spirits,  which  in  16  minutes  froze 
into  hard  ice.'*—**  Dec.  ll,>-The  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  all  the  hunting 
parties  were  called  in ;  the  wind  N. ;  the  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  stood  at  21*  below 
0* ;  the  ice  in  the  atmosphere  so  thick  as  to  render  the  weather  hazy,  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  suns  reflecting  one  another.*'—**  Dec.  12,— The  wind  still  N. ;  the 
thermometer,  at  sunrise,  88*  below  0^.** — **  Dec  17, — Thermometer,  at  sunrise,  46* 
below  (f ;  and  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  it  fell  to  74^  below  the  freezing  point  or  42*  be- 
low zero  of  Fahrenheit." — **Jan.  10, — Night  excessively  cold;  the  thermometer,  at 
sunrise,  stood  at  40**  bdow  0^,  or  72^  below  the  freezing  point :  an  Indian  brought 
in  with  his  feet  frost-bitten."—**  Jan.  13,— Thermometer,  at  sunrise,  34/*  below  0*. 
In  the  evening,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  our  interpreters,  returned  from  the 
Assiniboins,  whither  they  had  gone  for  furs,  with  their  faces  so  badly  frost-bitten 
that  the  skin  came  off;  and  their  guide  was  so  badly  frozen  that  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  him  with  the  Assiniboins."- **  Jan.  U, — One  of  our  hunters  frost-bitten, 
but  brought  in  next  day  to  the  fort,  by  hordes  sent  for  that  purpose." — **  Thermometer 
2.7*  below  0^  at  sunrise.'*—**  Feb.  16,— At  sunrise,  the  thermometer  16*  below  0^.  A 
Mandan  chief  returned  with  his  eyesight  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  reflection  from  the  ice  and  snow  is  so  intense  as  to  occasion  almost 
total  blindness.  The  only  remedy  for  this  very  common  disease,  is  to  sweat  the  part 
affected,  by  holding  the  face  over  a  hot  stone,  and  receiving  the  fumes  from  snow  thrown 
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•lemtkm  of  Mb  plaee,  and  the  prevalence  of  tlie  N.W.  wind*  wUcfa  ia- 
creaies  in  inteiisity'  of  cold  as  we  adnuice  westward,  and  blows  from  the 
frozen  snmmits  of  the  broad  and  lofty  range  of  the  Rocky  numntaina.  No 
softening  winds  from  the  gnlf  of  California  on  the  S.W.,  or  the  Fadfic  on 
the  W.,  exist  to  ameliorate  or  mitigate  the  eM ;  these  being  mther  diilled 
during  their  progress  over  these  froaen  sonunitBy  or  arrested  in  their  pas- 
sage by  the  Mexican  Alps,  or  on  the  ranges  fidiich  form  thw  N.W.  oon- 
tinnation.  Near  the  Rocky  monntaina,  indeed*  the  S.W.  wind  is  nore 
cold  and  yiolent  than  that  which  conies  from  the  N*W«  The  donda  rise 
suddenly  near  these  mountains,  and  distribute  their  contents  partially  OFor 
the  neighbouring  plains.  The  same  cloud  will  diachargn  hail  almie  in  one 
part,  hail  and  rain  in  another,  and  rain  only  in  a  third,  and  all  within  the  space 
of  a  few  miles  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  snowing  on  the  mountains. 

The  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  in  North  America  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  cold  in  winter,  reckoning  from  the  summer  solstice,  or  longest  day. 
Tbere  are  few  years  in  which  the  heat  does  not  rise  at  Salem  as  high  as  SO" 
and  81*  R.,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the  Penian  gulf  and  the  Arabian 
coast.  In  other  parts  of  New  England,  where  obserrations  hare  not  been 
made,  the  heat  is  equally  intense ;  and  at  Rutland,  in  Vermont*  the  qni^- 
silver  has  risen  to  27*  Reaumur. 

Central  Climate.l  The  climate  of  the  central  states  next  daims  our 
attention.  Here  the  winters  are  shorter;  but  the  cold  is  neither  less 
rigorous  nor  less  piercing.  It  commonly  sets  in  about  the  ahorteat  day, 
and  continues  very  severe  for  six  or  seven  weeks ;  but  it  b^^  to  be  fdt 
as  early  as  the  end  of  October,  although  its  duration  has  upon  the  whole 
decreased  within  the  last  30  years.  At  Philadelphia,  in  39'  55"  N.  lat.  or 
the  same  parallel  with  Madrid,  Naples,  and  Valencia,  and  1,100  B.  miles 
to  the  S.  of  the  parallel  of  Edinbuij^  the  thtf  mometer  is  several  days  every 
winter  at  8*  and  10*  below  0".^  The  cold  is  then  so  piercing  that,  not- 
withstanding the  motion  of  a  tide  which  rises  and  falb  6  feet,  the  Dela- 
ware-—whidi  Ib  here  a  mile  broad — is  frozen  over  in  24  hours,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  state  for  20, 30,  and  sometimes  40  days.  The  summer  heats  are 
equally  intense  as  the  winter  cold.  From  die  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
and  e^en  for  three  weeks  before,  the  heats  are  so  oppressive  at  Philadelphia, 
that  the  streets  are  deserted  from  noon  to  5  o'clock,  and  most  of  tlie  in- 
habitants go  to  rest  after  dinner.  At  this  season,  Reaumur's  thermometer 
will  frequently  rise  to  25%  and  even  sometimes  to  28*  and  30*.  Between 
the  night  and  the  day,  the  variation  of  the  heat  is  eight  degrees.  But  what 
renders  the  heat  most  insupportable  is  the  almost  total  want  of  wind,  par- 
ticularly from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  moisture  with  which 
the  air  b  loaded  on  all  the  coast ;  so  that  Volney  says,  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  the  heat  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  where  a  constant  brisk  wind  and 
very  dry  air  contribute  to  render  the  heat  supportable,  to  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  New  York,  the  thermometer  never  rises  higher  than  86*  of  Fah- 
renheit for  24  hours  together,  and  the  mean  heat  is  6^. 

Southern  CUmate,2     In  the  southern  states,  as  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 

on  it.  At  other  times  the  weather  was  more  moderate,  bat  genwally  oontinued  at  9^, 
W,  14*,  16*.  18*,  and  20^,  below  0^."  From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  the  cold  is  lar 
more  intense  tlian  In  Lower  Canada,  where  tlie  lowest  temperature  is  £8^  below  sen, 
or  60^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  whereas,  at  tlie  Mandans,  the  low  terms  were  SS*.  S4l^,  S8*, 
40^,  and  4fi^,  l>elow  the  same  point,-*a  degne.  of  intensity  of  which  we  have  ne  eooosp- 
tion  in  our  northern  elimate. 

'  in  the  two  winters  of  1796  and  1797,  it  stood  at  17*  and  18"  below  0^,  several  attc< 
ccmiTe  days. 
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tnd  Geoigiay  the  intensitjr  of  Ihe  cold,  and  its  dnratioii,  diminish  in  pratty 
regnlar  proportion  to  the  latitude.  The  course  of  the  Patomac>  or  more 
prcdaely  that  of  the  Patapsooy  forms  a  striking  line  4>f  demarcation  in 
this  respect.  Here  the  domain  of  snow  terminates ;  and  the  traveller  from 
the  north,  ^vho  has  hitherto  seen  at  erery  house  a  sledge,  sees  not  another 
after  he  has  descended  the  steep  hill  which  overlodcs  that  riTer.  This 
coast  has  however  pretty  sharp  attacks  of  frost  during  the  40  days  suc- 
ceeding the  winter-solstice*^  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  the  coast  beyond 
the  Pttfeomacy  the  heat,  from  a  month  before  the  longest  day,  is  so  great 
that  the  mercury,  for  the  space  of  four  months,  commonly  rises  in  the  after- 
noon to  22'  or  24'  R.  (or  82"  and  86'  Fahrenheit),  notwithstanding  a  gen- 
tie  sea-brsese^— It  rises  even  to  32'  and  39*  at  Savannah,  which  is  mudi 
greater  than  in  Egypt,  where  25"  R.  (88'  Fahrenheit)  is  the  common  term 
in  the  shade. 

From  the  above  facts,  we  have  a  scale  of  variation  from  heat  to  cold,  in 
the  northern  atalss,  of  60^  or  66^  R. ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  variation  is 
46°  or  48<* ;  and  in  the  southern  states,  32^^  or  S4<>  of  the  same  scale.  But 
it  it  not  merely  the  great  intensity  of  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer 
that  chanictenaes  the  climate  of  the  American  states,  in  the  northern,  mid- 
dle, and  southern  parts.  There  is  another  peculiarity^  and  one  which  is 
vary  destructive  of  health,  namely,  its  great  and  sudden  variations  along  the 
whole  tract  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  but 
Bore  particularly  in  the  middle  states.  We  are  much  accustomed,  in  this 
mu  humid  ctimate,  to  talk  and  complain  of  the  inconstancy  of  our  weather 
lad  the  variation  of  our  temperature.  But  these  are  nothing,  compared 
with  those  of  the  American  maritime  states.  ''  In  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter,** says  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  "  particularly  in  January  and  Feb- 
riary,  there  frequently  happen  variations  of  14,  I8»  and  even  28  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  from  hot  to  cold,  and  fiom  cold  to  hot,  in  less  thapi  18  hours, 
by  which  the  healdi  is  considerably  injured.  In  24  hours,  between  the  4th 
sad  5th  of  Eebraary,  1788,  the  mercury  fdl  4^  degrees.  At  other  times, 
the  S.  and  S.E.  wind%  bringing  on  a  heat  of  54  and  58  degrees,  occasion 
a  mdden  thaw ;  and  this  temperature  lasting  for  some  days,  has  induced 
premature  vegetation,  and  occasioned  peach  trees  to  blossom  in  February ; 
bat  as  the  cold  does  not  really  finish  before  April,  frosts  never  friil  to  come 
on  with  MJSi.  and  N.W.  winds,  which  anaifailate  the  untimely  vegetation. 
Similar  variations  happen  in  summer,  and  piercing  cold  succeeds,  almost 
every  night,  the  vioknt  diurnal  heats.  It  is  even  observed*  that  the  higher 
the  mercury  rises  ia  the  afreniooB,  the  more  it  lalls  in  the  morning  at  day* 
braak.  After  a  day  ia  which  the  mercury  has  stood  at  90 ,  it  sometimes 
fails  in  a  single  aig^  down  to  65',  or  even  60'.  The  mercury  descends 
genenlly  from  80'  to  68* ;  but  when  at  60*,  only  to  56'.  These  sudden 
variations  occur  particularly  after  storms  of  thunder  and  rain ;  and  in  1775| 
the  mercuiy  fell  20  degrees  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  such  an  occurrence. 
There  are  generally  few  nights  in  which  a  fire  could  be  dispensed  with, 
except  in  the  montlis  of  Ji^  and  August ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  singular, 
but  to  the  agriculturist  appalling  fiict,  that  frosts  occur  every  month  of  the 
year,  except  July."— -<<  It  appears,'*  says  the  same  authority,  in  another 
place,  <<  that  the  climate  of  Ffailsidelphia  is  a  compound  of  nearly  all  the 

<  At  Norfolk,  ontlMiethef  Febniac7,179e^aniow,foarleetdera,feIlinoiienifflit; 
and  even  at  CharlMton,  In  N.  lat.  S2*,  or  th«  porallel  of  Moroooo,  the  mercury  falls  to 
S"  Woir  (f  (ae*  Faltfenheit),  aoeordiiig  to  Koohtfoucalt.  and  the  c rouiul  fieeacs  hard 
tothedep(hof2inchea.       -^  "•  » 
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climates  in  the  world.  Here  we  have  the  moistiire  of  Irelaody  in  flfftng ; 
the  heat  of  Africa,  in  snmmer ;  the  temperature  of  Italf,  in  Jime ;  die  aky 
of  Egypt,  in  autumn ;  the  cold  and  snows  of  Norway,  and  the  ice  of  Hol- 
land, in  winter ;  the  tempests  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  West  Indiea,  in 
every  season ;  and  the  variahle  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain,  in 
every  month  of  the  year.'*  In  confirmation  of  this  variability,  we  aliali 
only  add  one  more  authority.  *'  I  can  affirm,"  say  Volney,  *'  that  dnriog 
a  residence  of  three  years,  I  never  saw  the  same  wind  blow  SO  hours  to- 
gether, nor  the  thermometer  continue  at  the  same  degree  for  10  hoars. 

Western  Climate,']  The  climate  of  the  western  states,  after  making 
every  reasonable  deduction  from  the  inflated  statements  of  American 
writenn,  and  European  geographers  who  have  implicitly  followed  them,  is 
much  more  mild  and  genial,  and  much  less  subjected  to  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  those  frequent  and  sudden  variations  which  characterize 
the  climates  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  states.  As  we  advance 
westwardly  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  the  climate  becomes  gradually 
colder,  on  the  very  same  parallel  of  latitude  just  as  if  we  were  proceed- 
ing northward.  Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  AUeghaniea,  where  the 
cold  has  attained  its  maximum,  a  change  of  temperature  commences  as  we 
begin  to  descend,  and  continues  in  an  opposite  ratio  till  it  becomes  warmer 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  sea-coast. 
In  1799,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  Monticello  at  90*,  and  de""  at 
Williamsburg,  it  was  at  110**  at  Kaskaskias.  This  statement  of  Jefferson  is 
confirmed  by  Volney,  who  remarks,  that  as  he  advanced  westward  to  the 
mountainous  country,  he  found  vegetation  proportionally  later  than  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  harvest  more  uniformly  backward  the  higher  he  ascended. 
On  descending  the  slope  of  the  AUegbanies,  the  reverse  took  place,  though 
not  exactly  with  the  same  regularity  as  he  found  when  ascending,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  diversity  of  levels  and  aspects,  &c.  Winter  does 
not  commence  in  the  western  states  and  territories  till  the  approach  of  the 
solstice;  and  the  cold  weather  is  felt  only  in  the  six  or  seven  weeki 
following;  though  even  then  it  is  not  fixed  and  constant,  as  there 
are  intervals  of  temperate  and  warm  days.  The  thermometer  does 
not  in  general  fall  lower  than  19*^  or  21**  Fahrenheit;  the  frosts 
which  at  first  show  themselves  a  few  days  in  October  disappear,  but 
return  again  toward  the  end  of  November,  though  they  do  not  become 
settled  till  towards  January,  when  the  brooks,  small  rivers,  and  standing 
waters,  freeze,  but  seldom  continue  frozen  over  more  than  from  3  to  15 
days.^  llie  Wabash  is  frozen  almost  every  winter,  but  only  so  from  S 
to  15  days.  Throughout  Kentucky  and  the  basm  of  the  Ohio,  the  snow 
commonly  remains  only  from  3  to  8  or  10  days,  and  seldom  falls  deep. 
Even  in  January,  there  are  days  really  hot,  the  thermometer  being  at  15° 
or  IS"*  above  0"  of  Reaumur,  or  66"*  or  72''  of  Fahrenheit,  with  a  S.  or  S.W. 

^  Id  the  severe  winter  of  1796,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  15'  below  0^,  the  Al> 
leghany,  Monongahek,  and  Ohio,  were  frozen  over  from  the  88th  of  Novembo*  lo  SOch 
of  January,— a  space  of  66  davs ;  but  this  was  considered  as  an  instance  without  ex< 
am^Ie.    Still,  however,  the  winter  is  severe.    In  one  ni^ht,  in  1806  and  1809,  the  Mis- 
simiDpi  froze  so  soiid  and  strong  as  to  bear  hinves  and  carriages  at  St  Genevieve  next  day. 
In  Jai^uary,  1805,  the  Missisuppi  waa  frozen  to  the  depth  of  22  inches  at  St  Louis,  38* 
S6'  N.  lat.     In  1796,  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio^  with  their  tributary  streams,  were 
frozen  to  their  junction.     The  Mississippi  was  passable  in  1808,  S,  and  4,  on  the  ios 
with  horses  and  carriaees,  before  the  winter  solsuoe.     In  three  suooesaiye  mornings  the 
thermometer  fell  to  1#  and  14*  below  zero,  and  in  one  morning  of  January  it  feU  even 
to  IS*  below  zero.    The  above  facta  evince  a  degree  of  cold,  even  In  the  western  states, 
of  which  there  is  no  experience  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes. 
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^  Sight  sky.     Spring  brings  on  rain  and  shoifera,  with 

'^  * ;  but  in  about  six  weeks  after  tbe  vernal  eqidnozy 

^d  exist  in  all  their  intensity  daring  the  60  or  70 
mer  solstice.  The  thermometer  then  keeps  be- 
^  .heit.    Daring  the  whole  of  this  season  storms 

%  ^^^  Ohio,  prodacing  an  oppressive  heat  untempered 

t    ^^  .,iiout  the  year,  the  prevailing  wind  is  the  S.W.     In 

^  .vuiihaway,  this  wind  is  hot  and  suffocating.     It  changes 

^  cording  to  the  coarse  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  blows  up  the  river ; 

is  10  mondis  ooit  of  12,  leaving  only  two  months  for  all  the 

..mds  put  together.     It  is  equally  prevalent  throughout  Kentucky, 

.  does  not  there  produce  the  same  effects ;  for  while  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  for  12  or  15  miles  broad,  has  abundant  rain  and  moisture,  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  parched  with  droughts.  At  the  autumnal  equinox  rains 
come  dn,  with  winds  from  the  N.E.,  S.E.,  and  even  N.W.  The  whole  of 
the  autumn  is  more  serene,  pleasant,  and  temperate,  than  the  other  two 
seasons ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  throiighout  the  continent  of  North  America 
there  is  no  spring.  Such  is  the  climate  of  Kentucky,  and  all  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio ;  and  we  must  proceed  as  high  as  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  N. 
lat.  45*,  before  we  perceive  any  sensible  difference  in  it.  Even  as  high 
up  as  Niagara,  it  is  stili  so  temperate,  that  the  cold  does  not  continue  with 
any  intensity  more  than  two  months.  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  according  to 
Fearan's  account,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  85°  to  105°  of  Fahrenheit 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  On  the  S.  this  temperature  extends 
no  Luther  than  the  35th  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  for  beyond  this,  it  is  subjected 
to  the  same  common  law  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  states.* 

Degree  of  Humidity.']  The  annual  and  meian  quantity  of  rain  that 
£alls  in  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than  in  most  countries  of  £u- 
rope,  certidn  mountainous,  regions  and  heads  of  gulfs  excepted.  This  has 
been  ascertained  by  numerous  and  accurate  observations  made  by  intelli- 
gent Americans  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  No 
observations  have  as  yet  been  made,  to  determine  the  annual  and  mean 
quantity  of  rain  in*  the  western  states;  the  following  table,  therefore,  is 
restricted  to  the  eastern : 


*  TkU  superior  mildoess  of  temperature  is  evinced  by  the  escperienoe  of  botanleta ; 
yfbKh  on  eomporiiig  the  places  in,  which  certain  trees  and  plants  grow  spontaneously,  on 
the  £.  and  W.  of  the  All^hanies,  have  discovered  tiiat  there  is  a  general  and  unitorm 
difference,  equivalent  to  8  degrees  of  latitude,  in  favour  of  the  cUmate  of  the  western 
country ;  or  in  other  words,  that  those  trees  and  plants  which  require  a  warm  climate, 
and  leas  severe  and  shorter  winters,  are  found  S  degrees  fitfther  N.,  on  the  W.  of  the 
Alleffhanles^  than  to  the  £.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Cotton,  which  is  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  N.  of  86'  or  86",  succeeds  at  Cincinnati  and  Vin- 
cennei,  in  tbe  latitude  of  89^.  Catalpas  grow  spontaneously  on  the  Mississippi,  as  iar 
as  87*^  and  reeds  as  far  as  88P.  Parroquets  even  winter  on  the  Sdoto,  in  M.  lat.  89^. 
The  cause  of  this  superior  mildness  of  temperature  is  attributed,  by  Volney,  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  &W.  wind,  which  blows  10  months  out  of  18  up  the  Mlstisdhppi  and 
Ohio ;  and  conirquently  increases  the  heat  of  summer,  and  tempers  the  cold  oJTvrinter, 
in  the  western  territory*  The  genial  influence  of  this  wind  has  even  been  sensibly  felt 
in  Lower  Canada,  sioce  the  forests  have  been  thinned,  and  the  country  has  been  settled 
on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontari6.  Other  circumstances  also  concur,  with  the 
influence  of  the  SS.  W.  wind,  to  render  the  climate  on  the  W.  of  the  Alleghuiies  mora 
healthy  than  on  the  coast,  namely,  the  superior  altitude,  and  comparative  absence  o^ 
hogs  and  manhes.  The  ascent  is  much  higher  from  the  coast  to  the  AJieghanies  than 
the  descent  thence  to  the  countries  waterra  by  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee ;  and  so  much 
is  the  diinate  Improved  and  changed  b^  the  mera  circuihstance  of  higher  elevation,  that 
its  salubrity  depends  as  much  upon  altitude  as  on  latitude.  So  much  la  the  tempera- 
ture of  Louisiana  raised  by  the  S.  W.  wind,  durioE  the  four  winter  months,,  that  not- 
withstanding the  pretty  frequent  occurrence  of  N.x>r.W.  and  £.  ^rind%  the  sugar-caosi 
parmilany  that  of  Otaheite,  may  be  cultivated  there. 

V  3  JF 
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At  Charleston,  according  to  Dr  Ramsay,  in  1795, 71.| 

— »— —  at  a  mediam  from  1750  to  1759, 41.} 

from  1797  to  1807, 49^ 

The  mateat  quantity  in  one  of  the  years  immediatelv'  above,  ...  83.4 

The  least  quantity  in  one  of  the  years  immediately  aboTe, 38.6 

The  greatest  monthly  quantity  in  any  one  of  the  10  years  imme- 
diately above, • 12^ 

At  Wilbamsburg,  Virginia,  (Jefferson,) 47 

At  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  (Williams,) • 47| 

At  Andorer,  in  Massachusetts,    (ditto,) 51 

'  At  Salem,  (ditto,) 35 

At  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  (ditto,) 41 

At  Philadelphia,"  (Rush,)  30 

The  hygrometer,  at  Charleston,  shows  an  almost  constant  humidity  in 
the  air.  For  7  years  previous  to  1809,  it  had  not  marked  24  dry  days  in 
any  one  year ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  7  years  was  leaa  than  16  dry 
days  for  each.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantities  of  rain  an  only 
as  follows : 


Petersburg, 121 

Upsal, 15 

Abo, 25f 

London, 22f 

Glasgow,  on  an  average  of  30  years  preceding  1790, 29| 

in  1775, 43t 

1788, 19} 

1805, I5J 

: 1815, 22| 

Greenock, 36^ 

Paris, 21{ 

Utrecht, 28t 

Marseilles, 21{ 

Rome, 30{ 

Naples, 37t 

Algiers, 29f 

Pi^na, 351 

Bologna, 25| 

Vienna, 44} 

The  above  comparative  statement  proves,  .that,  on  a  medium,  one-third 
less  rain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Dr  Holyoke  men- 
tions, in  his  memoir  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  20  cities  in  En- 
rope  which,  at  a  mean  of  20  years,  have  had  122  days  of  rain ;  while 
Cambridge,  stated  in  the  comparative  table,  has  had  but  88  day8,-^Saleni 
95  days  of  rain, — ^and  Philadelphia  76  days,— at  a  medium  of  20  yean 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia  is  very  litUe  more  than 
the  mean  annual  quantity  at  Glasgow  for  a  term  of  30  years  preceding 
1790.  The  above  greater  quantity  of  rain,  in  fewer  dajra,  in  America,  in- 
dicates the  rain  to  be  much  heavier  there  than  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the  evaporation  of  these  rains 
proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  consequently 
the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm,  unless  Charleston  be  taken  as  an 
exception.    It  has  been  found,  that  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  fevapora* 

^  Aooording  to  a  register,  in  SiUiman*$  Janmaly  of  the  weather*  kept  by  Dr  Dariiflf- 
ton,  during  10  yean  p«it,  near  Philadelphia,  the  average  quantity  of  nin  In  that  v 
triot  la  about  47  inches,  and  the  mi^'gitniiiw  64  inches. 
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tioQ  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  56  inches,  for  a  term  of  7  years : 
while  in  7  German  and  Italian  cities,  on  a  mean  of  20  years,  the  annual 
ey^)oration  was  49  inches,  or  7  of  difference ;  although  the  Italian  cities 
are  in  a  much  man  faTonrable  situation  for  eraporation  than  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  same  fact  of  greater  eva- 
poTBtion  was  also  observed  to  take  place' in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  along 
the  higher  Missouri,  as  £w  as  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  captain  Lewie. 
The  hiJ>itual  dryness  of  the  American  climate,  increases  as  we  advance  W. 
and  N.W.  from  the  Idissouri,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a  drop  of  rain 
for  6  months.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  distance  from  any  sea, — ^the 
niperior  elevation, — and  the  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined  with 
the  greater  intensity  and  longer  duration  of  the  N.W.  wind,  which  sweeps 
with  unobstructed  force  over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears,  then,  that 
more  rain  falls  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  there 
Bra  fewer  cloudy  days,  more  fair  days,  and  quicker  evaporation.  It  is  to 
this  last  circunastance  we  must  ascribe  those  immense  dews,  unknown  in 
European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and  which  are  so  copious  in 
rammer  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.  But  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served, that  dews  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tract  watered  by  the 
Upper  Missouri ;  and  which  in  all  probability  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber,  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commonly 
bordered  with  trees.  Our  fine  gentle  showers  are  so  rare  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Americans  call  them  English  rains,  or  English  weather. 
An  additional  proof  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  is  the  abundance  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  this  country ;  terrifying  evidences  of  this  are  given  in  the 
loud  claps  of  thunder,  and  the  prodigious  vividness  of  the  flashes  of  light- 
jung,  of  which  we  in  Europe  have  no  adequate  conception. 

Seasons,']  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  three  seasons  throughout 
the  whole  of  North  America :  summer,  autumn  or  fall,  and  winter.  This 
last  is  not  so  early  as  in  Europe ;  it  does  not  really  commence,  nor  is  it 
permanently  bad  weather,  till  the  middle  of  December,  or  a  little  before 
the  shortest  day ;  and  it  is  preceded  by  several  grand  crises  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, before  a  general  change  of  temperature  is  accomplished  by  the  N.E. 
or  N.W.  winds  driving  back  those  of  the  S.  The  first  crisis  is  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  the  intense  heat  of  summer  is  cooled  by  a  general 
gale  of  wind,  accompanied  with  rains,  from  some  point  between  the  N.W. 
snd  N.E.  These  rains  are  followed  by  frosts,  which  are  confined  to  the 
N.  of  the  Patapsco  in  the  eastern  and  the  Ohio  in  the  western  states ; 
where,  in  the  N.  and  among  the- mountains,  they  ripen  the  Indian  com,  by 
divesting  its  ears  of  the  thick  husks,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  the  fiill 
force  of  the  solar  rays.  The  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  however,  soon  return  and 
restore  the  heat,  which  is  sometimes  as  powerful  as  in  summer,  and  pro- 
duces the  periodical  appearance  and  occasional  violence  of  autumnal  fevers. 
The  second  grand  crisis  is  ushered  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  by  the 
same  wind  which  announced  the  first.  With  this  come  fresh  rains,  fresh 
evaporation,  farther  cooling,  and  a  new  period  of  frosts,  which  now  extend 
as  for  as  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  winter  announces  itself  over  the  whole 
continent ;  the  frosts  wither  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  and  their  verdure 
immediately  assumes  tints  of  violet,  dull  red,  pale  yellow,  and  dark  brown, 
which,  at  this  season,  imparts  to  American  landscapes  a  charm  and  splen- 
dour unknown  to  those  of  Europe.  The  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds  are  now 
more  prevalent,  while  the  S.W.  loses  its  power  and  declioea  toiraodi  dM 
W. ;  tile  air  becomes  cooler,  but  the  sun  is  always  hot  in  iIml 
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the  day ;  and  towards  Norember  a  saccesHon  of  fine  days  qipttr,  mUA 
are  denominated  tlie  Indian  tummer^^    A  third  criais,  of  gieBter  kagtk 
and  obstinacy,  appears  at  the  end  of  November.    Aaina  aiid  firaata  BOfW  in- 
crease ;  tbe  leares  fall ;  and  aa  the  nights  become  longer^  the  earth  grows 
colder,  and  the  N.W.  winds  are  fixed  and  stationary ;  bat  there  are  so 
fogs,  as  with  ns,  for  the  sky  is  clear,  particalariy  in  the  N.    Norembcr 
and  part  of  December  pass  away  in  alternate  frosts  and  thaws.    Aboatthe 
middle  of  the  last  mentioned  month,  frost  and  snowa  come  on  in  Mew 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  spread  gradnallyy  lihe  a  reSI^  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  New  Yoik.    Jannary  fFeqnently  brings  on  a  thaw,  which  is 
succeeded,  however,  by  more  intense  cold.    In  Febmary  the  grealeat 
fall,  and  the  most  piercing  cold  is  experienced.    In  Marai,  or  the 
of  the  vernal  emiuox,  it  is  cold  and  tempestnoos,  with  snowy  blaaSs 
the  N,W-  iMBd  N.E.     The  predominance  of  these  winds  at  thia  periad, 
combined  with  the  coldness  imparted  to  the  earth  by  the  anowa,  letaid 
vegetation  so  mnch  that  April  passes  away  and  leaves  the  ground  as  hare 
aa  ^arch.     It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  May,-— even  in  Virgiiua,  in  the 
latitode  of  S6"  and  37% — ^that  the  forests  are  rendothed  with  foliage^  thongfa 
the  solar  rays  are  insofieHably  hot  from  the  middle  of  April.''     Hence  it 
follows  that  there  i&  no  spring  in  America,  but  a  sadden  transition  fimm 
severe  cold  to  severe  heat,  with  the  incongnioas  circomstances  of  a  frees- 
'  ing  wind  and  a  scorching  san,  a  winter-landscape  and  a  somraer-aky. 
When  vegetation  at  last  barets  forth,  its  progress  is  so  rapid,  that  tbe  fioweca 
are  qaickly  sacceeded  by  the  frait,.  which  latter  also  ripens  more  speeifily 
than  in  Earope.     At  the  time  of  tbe  sommer-solstice,  the  heats  are  most 
intense ;  but  in  August  and  September,  they  are  more  oppressive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  calms  diat  accompany  them ;  and,  if  in  either  of  these  montfaa, 
there  be  S  weeks  of  dry  weather,  the  heat  is  often  so  powerful,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Rush,  Belknap,  and  others,  the  woods  are  set  on  fire  by  it." 
Such  is  the  general  routine  of  American  seasons. 

Very  perceptible  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  American  dimate^  and 
have  displayed  themselves  in  proportion  as  tbe  land  has  been  cleared. 
These  changes  were  long  ago  observed  by  different  writers  and  travi^en, 
from  La  Hontan,  down  to  .those  of  the  present  day.^'  They  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  clearing  of  the  land,  and  the  extensive  openings  made 
through  the  woods.  The  settler  has  scarcely  cleared  a  few  acres  of  the 
forest,  before  the  ground,  exposed  to  all  the  action  of  the  solar  raya,  ac- 
quires, at  the  depth  of  near  a  foot,  a  beat  of  10  or  12  degrees  beyond  that 
of  the  land  still  covered  with  wood.    This  was  proved  by  several  expeti- 

» 

M  This  Is  what  is  called  ia  France,  St  Martinet  summers  and  in  England  Attkaliow*s 
summer, 

**  Tbe  difference  of  aeaaona  between  Viivinia  and  Canada,  ia  not  more  ihan  10  dayi, 
for  the  leaven  appear,  even  at  Quebec,  before  the  15th  of  May,  or  only  S5  daya  after 
the  breaking  np  of  the  froat ;  ao  that  die  change  of  aeaaon  ia  as  if  a  caipet  of  Terdnre, 
or  of  hoar  frost,  were  roread  out,  or  rolled  on  a  stage,  800  miles  in  extent. 

1*  Volney  rather  inclines  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  though  the  aame  fiMsta  are  stated 
to  take  place  in  the  woods  of  Sweden,  much  farther  north. 

19  'We  are  told  by  Williams,  that  the  seasons  are  totally  altered  in  New  England 
since  its  first  discovery, — ^that  the  weather  is  infinitely  more  yariable,  and  the  wmter 
shorter,  and  interrupted  by  great  and  sudden  thaws, — ^that  spring  now  preaenta  a  per- 
petual  fluctuation  from  hot  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  extremely  injurious  to  vegetation, 
.^that  the  summer-heats  are  longer  but  less  intense, — that  autumn  begins  and  ends 
later,  and  harvest  is  not  finished  Iwfore  the  first  week  in  NoTember,^-ana  that,  in  fine^ 
winter  does  not  set  in  till  the  end  of  Deceml>er,  or  a  month  later  than  when  New  Eng- 
land was  first  peopled.  1  he  same  things  are  advanced  by  Dr  Ruah,  with  inspect  te 
Pennsylvania ;  and  as  regards  Virginia  by  Jefferson ;  and  are  confirmed  flrom  the  tesU- 
mony  of  all  the  settlers  in  the  western  states. 
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meotBf  wJiich  WMKaiiis  made  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  same  chaoge  is 
bperathig  in  Ameiic8»  as  in  Europe  fonnerl3r,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
But  though  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate,  it  is  questionable  still 
whether  it  has  improTed;  because,  though  the  winters  are  shorter,  the 
snmmerB  longer,  and  the  autumns  later,  yet  these  advantages  seem  to  be 
folly  overbalanced  by  the  increasing  variations  of  the  temperature,  which 
are  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  human  constitution  than  long-continued 
cold  or  heat ;  and  as  the  N.W.  wind  is  the  primary  agent  in  producing 
cold,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  cold,  though  of  Sorter  duration^  is 
still  as  intense  as  ever* 

Soil  and  Produce,^     In  a  country  so  extenuve  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  every  diversity  of  soil  is  to  be  found— from  that  which  mocks  the 
industry  of  man,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.     Taken  on  a  laige 
scalsf  the  soil  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  namely :  the  lands  between  the  sea  and  the  AUeghanies, 
sad  those  beyond  them.     The  lands  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  are  seldom 
good ;  whilst  those  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  Lower  and  part  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  are  in  general  not  exceeded  by  the  best  in  Europe,  and  have  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  virgin  soil  and  easily  cultivated.  In 
the  northern  states,  or  those  of  New  England,  including  Vermont,  one  de- 
scription of  trees  predominating  in  each  soil  has  originated  the  descriptive 
names  of  oak4ands^  cheHmUJands^  pme^barrent^  oedaf'Sruampg^  &c  ^cc 
The  best  lands  produce  walnut  and  chesnut;  the  next  beech  and  oak ;  the 
third,  fir  and  pitch  pine ;  the  fourth,  whortleberry  and  barberry  bushes ; 
and  the  last  or  poorart  produces  nothing  but  marshy  shrubs.     The  soil  of 
the' New  England  states  is,  however,  much  more  adapted  for  grazing  than 
for  grain ;  and  the  former  u  pursued  with  great  industry  and  success.  The 
loU  of  the  central  states  does  not  materially  di£Per  from  that  of  the  northern 
states,  unless  in  the  back  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  it  is  much 
more  productive,  as  in  the  Genessee,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  tracts.     The 
soil  of  the  southern  states  is  in  general  better  than  that  of  the  central  and 
northern  states,  except  on  the  coast,  where  in  many  places  almost  absolute 
barrennese  prevails.     Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  of  agricul- 
tnrsl  produce.     But  agriculture  ii  in  a  miserable  state  in  the  southern 
districts ;  the  labour  is  chiefly  managed  by  slaves,  and  the  plantations  are 
by  far  too  extensive  to  be  well-cultivated. 

But  it  is  upon  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  western  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can writen  love  to  dwell.  According  to  them,  there  are  no  spots  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  that  can  vie  widi  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  or  In- 
sane, for  fertility  of  soil,  variety  of  prospect,  and  salubrity  of  clime.  The 
powers  of  language  are  exhausted  by  them  in  the  attempt  to  find  out  terms 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  excellencies  of  this  region.  *'  Here,"  says  an 
American  writer,  *'  an  eternal  verdure  reigns ;  and  the  brilliant  sun  of  lat- 
titnde  39*  piercing  through  the  azure  heavens,  produces,  in  this  prolific  soil, 
sa  eariy  maturity  which  is  truly  astonishing.  Flowen  full  and  perfect,  as 
if  they  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a  florist,  with  all  their  captivat- 
ing odours,  and  with  all  the  variegated  charms  that  colour  and  nature  can 
produce,  here,  in  the  lap  of  elegance  and  beauty,  decorate  the  smiling 
groves.  Soft  zephyn  gently  breathe  on  sweets,  and  the  inhaled  ahr  gives  a 
voluptuous  glow  of  h^th  and  vigour,  that  seems  to  ravish  the  intoxicated 
senses.  The  sweet  songsten  of  the  forests  appear  to  feel  the  influence  of 
this  genial  dime,  and,  in  more  soft  and  modulated  tones,  warble  their  ten- 
dor  notes  in  unison  with  lore  and  nature.    Every  thing  here  gives  delight ; 
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and,  ia  that  mild  efFalgence  which  beams  aronnd  as,  we  feel  a  glow  of  gm- 
titade  for  that  eleration  our  all-hoantifal  Creator  has  bestowed  np<m  us." 
This  romantic  enlog^y  is  closed  with  the  following  extraordinary  pei'Ofmtion : 
"  Far  from  being  disgasted  with  man  for  his  turpitude  or  deprarity)  we  feel 
that  dignity  nature  bestowed  upon  us  at  the  creation,  but  which  has  bea 
contaminated  by  the  base  alloy  of  meanness,  the  concomitant  of  Eoropeaa 
education ;  and  what  is  more  lamentable  is,  that  it  is  the  consequenoe  of  yoor 
very  laws  and  government."  From  this  hyperbolical  rhapsody,  it  would 
seem  that  the  western  territory  is  a  complete  image  of  ancient  E^den,  and  its 
climate  that  of  paradise.  It  wOkild  also  appear  from  this  writer  a  comju- 
■ion,  that  not  the  fiidl,  but  Europeaa  education,  laws,  and  government,  have 
brought  man  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery ;  and  that  as  the  climate  and 
•oil  of  Kentucky  are  a  complete  and  radical  cure  for  all  the  disorders  of 
our  moral  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  wishes  the  renovatioii 
of  his  heart  and  affections,  to  repair  thither  with  all  possible  speed.  We 
must  also  infer,  that  from  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  the 
people  of  the  western  states  will  speedily  become  all  righteous ;  and  that 
nothing  is  awanting  to  complete  the  picture,  but  that  immortality  which  is 
the  concomitant  of  perfect  virtue,  and  which  maked  its  possessora,  'however 
old,  look  with  a  youthful  vigour  and  autumnal  green.  Every  man  of  dis- 
cernment and  piety  will  easily  perceive  that  such  statements  as  the  abore 
are  gross  exaggerations,  and  cannot  possibly  be  true,  nor  be  predicated  of 
any  territory  on  earth.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  system  of  nature 
is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  fallen,  not  of  a  perfect  creature ;  and 
that  no  country  has  existed  clothed  with  such  superlative  attributes,  einos 
the  day  that  Crod  cursed  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  and 

«  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature,  from  her  seat, 
Siching  through  all  her  worka,  gare  aigns  of  woe 
That  all  was  loet." 

The  fact  is,  that  self-interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  pompous  and 
inflated  descriptions  of  the  western  territory :  it  is  a  country  which  Congress 
has  for  sale,  and  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  a  vast  herd  of  land  specu- 
lators, wish  to  sell  as  soon  and  as  advantageously  as  possible.  Land-job- 
bing is  the  rage  which  in  America  has  seized  every  class  of  individuals. 
The  grave  theologian,  the  wrangling  lawyer,  the  philosophic  sage,  and  the 
fierce  politician,  are  equally  interested  in  thid  traffic ;  and  as  the  paradise 
in  question  is  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  Europe,  a  man  of  diacem- 
ment,  though  perfectly  sensible  that  the  panegyric  is  too  unlimited  to  be 
true,  yet  cannot  distinguish  that  part  of  the  description  which  is  true  from 
that  which  is  false,  unless  at  the  expense  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  toilsome  march  of  several  hundred  miles  through  forests,  which, 
thickening  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  present  an  appearance  as  unlike  an 
Eden  as  any  thing  possibly  can  be.  Abating,  however,  from  these  interested 
exaggerations,  the  soil  of  the  western  territory  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  Its  fertility  is  attested  by  the  great  vegetative  power  of 
the  forests ;  the  trees  grow  closer,  and  are  of  larger  dimensions  both  as  to 
height  and  diameter,  and  their  species  much  more  varied  than  in  the  At- 
lantic states.  But  nothing  in  all  the  western  territory  equals  in  fertility 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  soil  is  a  true  vegetable  earth,  produced 
by  the  thick  bed  of  leaves  which  are  annually  collected  on  the  ground* 
and  soon  converted  into  mould  by  the  humidity  prevalent  in  these  sequestered 
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foraslB.  The  besi  lanos  m  Kentucky  aad  Western  Tennessee  yield  very. 
abandant  harvests ;  bat  there  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  bulk  or  an  elevation 
comparable  to  those  on  the  Ohio.  There  are  no  stony  substances  to  be 
found  on  the  the  banks  of  this  river  below  Pittsburg,  with  the  exception  of 
some  large  detached  stones  of  a  gray  colour,  and  soft,  which  are  observed 
in  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling,  the  whole  being  vegetable 
earth.  The  great  preliminary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  fine  country  is  the 
clearing  of  the  immense  forests,  the  trees  of  which  must  be  cut  down  one 
by  one>  and  burned,  and  the  land  brought  in  with  great  toil  and  consider- 
able cost :  and  even  after  the  land  has  been  cleared^  it  is  some  time  before 
it  can  be  deemed  a  safe  abode  in  point  of  health. 

As  to  the  soil  of  the  Missouri  states  and  Lower  and  Upper  Louisiana* 
our  knowledge  is  very  limited.     The  settlement  of  the  Natches  is  said  to 
produce  tobacco  in  greater  plenty,  and  of  much  superior  strength  to  that  of 
Uie  southera  Atlantic  states.     But  the  great  staples  are  said  to  be  sugar 
and  cotton — ^the  latter  of  the  same  species  with  the  Sea  Island  cotton. 
A  great  part,  however,  of  the  soil  of  the  interior  is  represented  as  sandy  and 
poor,  partly  covered  with  pines,  and  ill  adapted  for  any  species  of  culture. 
The  country  inhabited  by  the  Creek  Indians  is  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive.    That  which  is  watered  by  the  Tennessee  is  very  fertile,  and 
superior   to    the  best,  lands  in  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  country  of  the  Choctaws  is  also  said  to  be  very  good ;  but  that  of  the 
Chickasaws  is  a  high  arid  plain,  with  little  water,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality. 
The  northern  part,  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  is  hilly.  In  Louisiana  two  annual  crops 
of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  rice,  may  be  obtained;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  river,  fruits  are  furnished  in  the  greatest  variety.     The  soil  seems 
peculiarly  fitted  for  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco ;  and  indigo  is  a  staple  com- 
modity, which  in  respect  of  quality  and  produce,  far  excels  that  raised  in 
the  lower  Carolines,  yielding  the  planter  at  an  average  three  or  four  cut- 
tings annually.     It  is  likewise  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  but  the  colonists  were  prohibited  by  very  severe  penalties,  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  from  pursuing  this  species  of  cultivation,  lest  it 
should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  parent  state.     Wines,  however* 
of  most  excellent  quality  and  variety,  were,  in  spite  of  these  restraints, 
prepared  for  domestic  use.     The  cultivation  of  silk,  also,  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  success,  as  the  woods  abound  in  mulberry  trees*  which  support 
great  numbers  of  silk-worms  in  their  wild  undomesticated  state.     The 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  as  far  as  Natchitoches, .  is  a  rich  fat 
esrth,  producing  a  most  luxuriant. vegetation.     The  same  b  the  case  with 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  where  it  is  a  black  vegetable  mould  of 
ISmches  thick. 

Nature  has  marked  with  a  discriminating  hand  the  boundaries  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  by  the  disappearance  of  that  species  of  long 
moss,  called  the  telandna^  in  the  33d  degree  of  N.  lat.  Its  growth  is 
limited  to  within  10  miles  S.  of  the  settlement  on  the  Arkansaw.  The 
land  bordering  on  this  river,  for  several  hundred  miles,  is  amazingly  pro- 
ductive. Of  all  the  countries  ever  visited  by  the  footsteps  of  civilized 
niao,  there  is  none  that  ever  produced  game  in  such  abundance  as  the  bor- 
ders of  this  river,  which  supply  with  food  (in  Pike's  opinion)  more  buf- 
faloes, elk,  and  deer,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  support  all  the  savages  of 
the  United  States  for  one  century.  On  this  account,  the  tract  above  men- 
tiooed  has  been  denominated  the  Paradise  of  the  Savages.  From  the 
AikuiaaLifr  northward,  along  the  course  of  the  Great  Osage,  the  soil  is  said 
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to  be  equally  fertile.  Uptbe  banks  of  tbe  MiaBomi,  aa  fa  at  Ae  coatmim 
of  the  river  Platte — a  space  of  above  600  mOes  by  the  wiadmgs  of  die  rinr 
— the  land  is  well  timbered,  and  esteemed  among  the  best  in  Ameries,  is 
point  of  fertility.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  v^ietable  mould.  Up  d» 
Platte,  it  is  still  richer,  and  has  the  advantage  of  better  and  more  abimdat 
streams  of  water.  Between  the  Osage  and  the  Kanxaa  livera,  the  soil  a 
preferable  to  any  in  the  United  States,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the 
climate,  for  the  purpose  of  settling.  Beyond  the  janction  of  the  Phtts 
and  the  Missouri,  though  the  soil  is  still  rich,  yet  the  oomparative  scsittty 
of  timber,  combined  with  the  want  of  good  water-— of  ifHiidi  there  is  but  i 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  brackuA— oppose  powariol  ob- 
stacles to  its  settlement.  The  case  becomes  still  woree  between  die  Mude- 
ahell  river  and  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  the  timber 
still  scarcer.  Up  the  Jaune  and  Bighorn  rivers,  tbe  soO  u  of  the  fint 
quality,  well-timbered,  and  covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  gregsriov 
animals.  The  soil  of  Jefferson  valley  is  represented  as  exoelleDt,  w^ 
•timbered,  and  watered  by  a  number  of  fructifying  streams,  thronghoat  in 
whole  extent  of  50  miles  by  15  broad. 

The  soil  of  the  Illinois  territory  is  equal  to  any  that  occnra  in  the  weitn 
states,  producing  wheat,  nudae,  pease,  pulse,  and  every  apedes  of  gnm 
that  is  raised  in  any  of  the  old  colonies.  Hemp  is  a  spontaneous  prodoc- 
don  here,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  feet,  and  S  inches  in  thickness.  Fkx 
18  also  an  indigenous  production  of  this  soil.  Fruits,  in  tbe  greatest  aboii- 
dance  and  variety,  succeed  here ;  and  the  immense  aavamiaha  sUetdmy 
S.E.  to  the  Wabash,  are  crowned  widi  the  richest  verdure,  and  prolific  in 
gramina. 

Agriailiure.2  All  the  southern,  western,  and  part  of  the  central  states, 
are  supplied  with  butter  and  cheese  from  the  New  England  states,  as  dairy 
farming  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Vsit 
numben  of  black  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  are  reared  here,  partly 
for  labour,  and  partly  for  exportation  to  other  pans  of  the  United  States; 
the  mules  are  cmefiy  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  where  tbey  bring  a  hsod- 
aome  profit.  Much  attention  has  been  also  paid  to  the  rearing  of  shssp; 
but  the  cold  is  rather  un£ivourd>le  to  Uiis  pursuit,  aa  all  the  cattle  an 
obliged  to  be  housed  from  November  till  May.  The  kind  and  quandtyof 
agricultural  produce,  is  much  the  same  throughout  the  whde  of  the 
northern  states ;  but  it  is  the  advantage  of  theae  states,  that  the  tanen 
are  generally  more  intelligent,  industrious,  and  economical,  than  in  aay  of 
the  other  atatea,  and  the  system  of  agriculture  is  pursued  on  a  much  better 
plan.  The  fiums  are  generally  amall,  when  compared  with  those  of  tba 
southern  atatee,  which  from  this  circumstance  are  not  balf-cultirated ; 
whereas  those  of  the  northern  statee  only  consist  of  from  50  to  100  son, 
and  of  two  or  three  ploughs  each,  which  are  managed  with  the  greatest 
economy  in  men  and  horses,  in  such  a  manner,  that  with  all  the  compsia- 
tive  infertility  of  the  soil,  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  remains  for  ex- 
portation. The  science  of  agriculture,  however,  is  much  less  understood  in 
the  central  states  than  in  die  New  England  states.  Wheat  is  the  staple 
article.  Pennsylvania  is  also  a  good  grazing  country,  where  large  dairies  sre 
kept.  The  Virginian  and  Carolinian  planters  do  not  obtain  from  their  plants' 
dons  the  half  of  what  they  ought  to  yield.  The  richness  of  the  stsple 
•compensating  for  the  small  quantity  of  the  productions,  the  southern  plsa- 
ters  prefer  their  own  agricultural  system  (similar  to  that  of  the  Wett 
Indies)  to  that  of  the  northern  statea,  which  is  more  cfoformable  to  the 
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Eis|MWi  nMhod.  The  ealtivilioii  of  the  tolnoei^htit,  so 
lo  omkiiid  at  large,  is  nrach  more  troublesome  thsn  that  of  wheats  and 
iafinitelf  prajadicU  to  the  soiL  The  most  fertile  soils  are  soon  impoTor- 
iahed  by  its  deletefious  inllaeBee ;  and  it  may  p^sps  be  owing  to  the 
eztensim  eiMtatioo  of  tobacco,  tbst  the  soil  of  Virginia  is  said  to  be  bow 
no  moie  than  moderately  good,  and  no  longer  capable  of  prodndng  soeh 
immen»  qnanlities  of  that  plant  as  formerly.  More  attention,  of  conrset 
hsi  of  Iste  years  been  paid  to  rearing  wheat ;  which,  though  not  so  imme- 
diately lacraSiTe  as  that  of  rearing  tobacco,  is  much  more  beneficial  to  sOf 
ciety.  But  still,  as  the  wheat  is  to  be  n^sed  from  an  ezhansted  soil,  the 
pmdnce  eannot  be  equal  to  that  even  of  the  central  and  northern  states* 
The  system  of  elare-laboar  is  vastly  prejudicial  both  to  the  population  and 
sgrictthare  of  the  southern  states.'^  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  ststes,  the  kind  of  agricultural  produce  is  almost  en* 
tirely  regulated  by  the  foreign  demand,  and  but  in  a  Tory  small  degree  by 
that  of  the  interior  country.  An  immediate  lucrative  return  it  the  great 
object  of  pnnwiti  whatever  may  be  its  ultisMte  consequences  with  respect 
ts  the  soil,  or  however  unfit  the  soil  may  be  to  the  rearing  of  the  article  in 
demand*  At  one  time,  the  soil  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  cnl-> 
tivation  of  tobaooo ;  at  another  time,  to  the  cultivation  of  rice ;  at  another 
time,  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  at  another  time,  to  that 
of  indigo ;  and  finally,  to  that  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  moment  that  any 
one  of  these  articles  have  become  scarce  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  ai 
cooKquenee  bos  given  rise  to  an  increased  demand  and  an  advanced  pric% 
a  chsnge  directly  takes  place ;  and  what  was  before  cultivated  ae  the  staple 
commodity,  it  now  given  up,  and  every  planter  vies  with  another  who  shell 
ruse  moat  oi  the  new  artiGle  in  present  demand.  And  what  adds  force  to 
the  ^aease,  and  impedes  agricnltursl  improvement,  it  the  comparatively 
low  valoe  of  land.  No  sooner  is  the  soil  exhausted,  than  new  land  is 
deeied ;  the  American  in.  the  southern  states  never  thinks  of  a  rotation  of 
cn^  or  of  mannre  to  repair  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil ;  or  of  artificial  ir« 
rigBtiag  csnals  to  refreeh  the  thirsty  earth ;  but  directly  buys  new  ground* 
cksis  it,  and  cultivates  it  in  like  manner,  till  it  shsres  the  fate  of  the  for- 
mer; and  diis  process  goes  on,  till  settled  habits  are  destroyed,  attachment 
to  the  soil  eradicated,  and  the  American  farmere  become  like  the  psstoral 
tribee,  %  nee  of  nomades,  moving  from  place  to  place. 
CoUoru^     The  soil  most  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  found 


*  WliBt  tbe  Dulnde  Rodufoiiouilt  htm  vemarkBA  wiOi  respeot  to  Marrland,  may  be 
extended  to  aXk  thoee  etatee  where  aUTery  exists.  *'  In  a  ootmtry  abounding  in  slaves^** 
flays  he,  **  the  whites  do  not  apply  much  to  labonr.  Their  ambition  consists  in  baring 
Mgrees,  and  these  are  bought  with  the  first  soib  of  aaoney  they  get.  When  diay  nava 
twoof  thes^  they  leava  oa  working  themselves;  and  this  small  number  isnoi  sufficient 
tokeep  ih(^  lands  ingood  order  according  to  the  tillage  of  the  country,  bad  as  thaS 
may  be.  The  small  ftrmers  among  the  whites,  thus  abandoning  labour,  augment  tbefar 
txfoutm,  mod  their  aftifars  are  soon  in  a  bad  eeiiditioB.  These^  and  sndb  as  had  never 
been  able  to  pnrchaee  n^groes^find  themedyes  in  an  inferior  condition  to  their  neigh* 
boars  who  have  many  daves.  Uispleesed,  conseouently,  with  their  situation,  they  soon 
tbiftk  ef  establishing  themsehres  in  a  oounlry  wncre  land  is  obeaaer,  and  where  tliey 
>haU  net  be  aa  makok  sarpaHSd  by  proprietors  so  dii^vopertionally  richer  than  thenw 
■elTes.  So  thai  aQ  these  small  ianns,  the  supporting  of  which  becomes  every  year  more 
dujYeable  because  the  wood  lor  makinf  m  fniees  fer  IndoeurB  Is  more  scarce,  and 
hand  labour  hSgher,  um  put  to  sale,  and  are  bonght  by  rieh  planless;  and  dMoe  who  have 
•eld  them  femora  to  Temesaee,  &entucky»  and  the  other  western  settlements.  By 
this,  Maryland  does  not  gain  in  agricultural  improyement  what  it  loees  in  population  ; 
^  lands  are  not  better  managed ;  their  produce  is  not  Increased,  but  fruuendy  dft- 
^Ufaed^  because  the  porehaaerof  them  looks  rather  at  a  good  foundation  tor  hia  pf»- 
f^p  utt  in  ether  wocd%  sn  augmentation  of  it,  than  an  morease  of  revenue." 
V.  S  G 
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in  die  kbndi  lying  on  the  eoest  Those  heionging  io  die  state  of  Gcor- 
git  prodoee  the  best*  known  in  Fnnce  by  the  nnme  of  Genrg^  caUm^ 
and  in  Gmt  Britain  by  the  nsme  of  Sea  Itiand  calUm.  This  firiety  of 
cotton  has  a  deep  black  seed,  and  ▼ery  fine  long  wool,  wludi  is  caaUy  w* 
painted  from  the  seed  by  the  roller  gins,  which  do  not  injnre  the  ittple. 
In  the  middle  and  npper  country,  the  green  seed  or  inferior  cotton  is  pro- 
dnced ;  this  kind  is  less  silky,  and  adheres  so  tenadonaly  to  the  seed,  dnk 
it  cannot  be  sepsiated  without  the  action  of  a  saw-gin.  Though  the  wool 
of  the  green  seed,  or  bowed  Georgia  cotton,  be  cheaper  than  the  otlMr, 
yet  its  produce  is  more  luxuriant.  An  acre,  which  will  produce  150  Ik 
of  black  seed  cotton,  will  generally  yield  200  lbs.  of  the  green  seed  kiiuL 
The  packing  of  the  cotton  is  done  in  large  canvass  bags,  which  most  bo 
wetted  as  the  cotton  is  put  in,  that  it  may  not  hang  to  the  cloth,  and  may 
slide  better  down.  The  bag  to  suspended  between  two  trees,  posts,  or 
beams ;  and  a  negro,  with  his  feet,  stamps  it  down.  Tliese  bags  are  go- 
nerally  made  to  contain  from  S50  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  each. 

Tobacco,']  As  tobacco  is  another  staple  article  of  the  southern  statei, 
we  cannot  avoid  making  a  few  obsenrations  on  its  mode  of  culture.  Tliere 
are  at  present  but  two  sorts  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  western  states:  the 
one  with  a  long  and  sharp  pointed  leaf, — and  the  other  with  a  round  sad 
hairy  leaf,  which  is  eyidently  the  best  tobacco.  Tlie  seed  is  sown  ia  beds 
well  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  May  it  is  fit  to  be  transplaated. 
The  plants  are  then  put  into  another  piece  of  ground,  at  intenrals  of  from 
three  to  four  feet ;  they  are  carefully  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  it 
drawn  up  to  their  stems.  When  they  hare  obtained  a  certain  growth, 
the  tops  are  taken  off,  that  the  remaining  leaves  may  acquire  a  proper 
size ;  worms  are  carefully  removed,  and  no  sucker  is  allowed  to  rensin. 
In  August,  the  plants  become  spotted,  and  appear  of  a  brownish  coloor; 
by  these  tokens  they  are  discerned  to  be  ripe,  and  are  therefore  iiniae- 
diately  pulled.  They  lie  one  night  to  sweat ;  next  day  they  are  hang  ap 
to  dry :  when  the  tobacco  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to  ensure  its  pre- 
servation, it  is  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  barrelled  up  for  exportation ; 
or  manufactured  into  various  shapes,  for  those  whom  a  species  of  Inxnrf 
has  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Aloi^ 
with  6,000  plants,  yielding  generally  1,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  one  person 
may  manage  four  acres  of  Indian  com.  There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco 
reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  sweelscenled,  which  is  the  best ;  the  ti§ 
and  lUile,  which  follow  next ;  then  the  Frederick  ;  and  lastly,  the  one  and 
aU^  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Vfl-- 
ginian  tobacco  b  reckoned  superior  to  any  rabed  in  the  southern  states; 
and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  regulations  of  the  state,  that  no  fraads  bo 
practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that  no  inferior  tobacco  be  palmed  npoo 
the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are  established  in 
every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigor- 
ously enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the 
article  itself,  to  keep  up  its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  m" 
tends  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs  it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends 
it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  tobacco  is  taken  from  tlie 
cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  examined  in  every  direciMNii 
and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality,  its  homogeneity,  and  its 
pivity ;  if  any  defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  exportation.  If  no  defect  appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable. 
It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is  branded  with  a  hot  irofl} 
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nsiidiig  the  phboe  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of  the  contents ;  and  then 
lodged  in  the  inspecting  storehonaes,  there  to  await  the  disposal  of  the 
planter ;  who  receires  a  certificate  of  the  particulars,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deposit.  It  is  by  selling  this  iobaccQ 
note  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  sells  his  tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on 
Tiewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  article,  as  if  he  had  in- 
spected it  himaelf ;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  the 
store  where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out,  agreeably 
to  his  orders.  This  measure- has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket to  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  prevents  the  deterioration  of  the  article. 
j^Kgar.]  According  to  father  Hennepin,  the  sugar-cane  b  indigenous 
in  Louisiana,  and  was  found  growing  spontaneously  near  the  mouth  of  the 
MisMssippi,  on  its  first  discovery.  In  1762,  several  of  the  richest  plant- 
ers began  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  erected  mills  to  press  the 
csnes.  Very  little  progress,  however,  was  comparatively  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  useful  plant,  while  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  settlers.  Since  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane  has  been  prosecuted  here  with  great  success. 
In  1817,  20,000,000  lbs*  or  more  thui  one-fourth  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  were  made  in  this  state.  The  culture  of  the 
cane  has  also  been  introduced  into  Georgia,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  of 
its  succeeding  equally  well  there  as  in  Louisiana.  Tlie  culture  of  the  cane 
is  found  not  to  be  more  laborious  than  that  of  cotton,  and  is  not  liable  to 
BO  many  aoddents ;  1000  lbs.  per  acre  is  not  considered  a  great  crop.  This 
at  10  cents,  {^^O  would  be  100  dollars.  Almost  every  planter  along  the 
sea-coast  of  Georgia  is  now  turning  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  irom  experiments  already  made,  the  cane  is  found  to  grow  luxu- 
riantly, as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 

MapU  SugarJ^     Of  all  the  trees  of  North  America,  the  sugar-maple, 
or  acer  saccharinum  of  Linnssus,  is  the  most  extolled  by  American  writ- 
ers on  account  of  its  utility.     This  tree  is  to  be  found  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tenneaaee  on  the  south,  to  Canada  on  the  north. — and  from  the  Mis- 
souri on  the  west,  to  the  Allegbanies  on  the  east ;  and  wherever  found, 
always  indicates  a  good  soil.     It  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
western  states.     It  is  as  tall  as  the  oak ;  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  puts  forth  a  white  blossom  in  the  spring  before  any  appearance 
of  leaves.     Maples  sometimes  appear  in  groves  covering  five  or  six  acres ; 
but  are  m<Nre  commonly  interspersed  with  other  forest  trees.     From  SO  to 
^0  trees  are  generally  found  upon  an  acre  of  ground.     The  colour  of  the 
blossom  distinguishes  it  from  the  acer  rubrum^  or  red  maple,  whose  blos- 
som is  red.     Its  wood  is  inflammable,  and  its  small  branches  are  so  im- 
pregnated with  saccharine  matter,  as  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  of  the  first  settlers,  during  winter,  before  they  are  able 
to  provide  forage  for  that  purpose ;  its  ashes  also— as  elsewhere  noticed-— i 
afford  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  potash.     It  attains  its  full  growth  iu 
20  years ;  and  thrives  best  in  a  northern   exposure.     Its  sap  is  more 
abundant  as  the  winter  has  been  more  severe ;  consequently  the  sap  ^  f  the 
maple  is  more  abundant  in  the  New  England  states,  than  in  those  ^hidi 
lie  to  the  south.     So  far  is  it  from  being  injured  by  tapping,  that  on  the 
contrsry  the  oftener  this  operation  is  performed,  the  more  syrup  is  obtain- 
sd ;  and  in  this  respect  it  follows  the  law  of  animal  secretion*     A  single 
tree  has  not  only  survived,  but  even  flourished,  after  42  aimnal  tappingH. 
•^  tree  of  an  ordinary  size  is  said  to  yield  5  or  6  lbs.  of  sugar  annually,  from 
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80  or  80  gdlons  of  tap.  In  the  state  of  Nenr  Ycrk,  ftia  a  m^  ton 
wliidi  had  been  topped  for  seTond  yews  iiiGCCHivelfv  20  ftt.  1  actf 
•agar  was  obtained  in  one  season.  Bestdss  sugar,  al»  sap  yields  waBMi 
molasses  and  Tinegar.  From  the  anay  niillioMa  of  aa^siveospkimiU 
United  States,  one  wonld  be  apt  to  tiuak  tfaaS  U  waidd  beatary  mf 
tbtng  for  the  Americans  to  raise  as  amch  soger  aa  woold  ha  aaoBMiyiar 
home  consumption ;  especially  as  we  are  teid  by  tlieir  writaw,  AsK  tb 
process  is  so  simple  and  dieap,  and  aaigfat  easily  be  asanai^d  tmtHj  bf 
women  and  children.  Nay,  even  for  ezpoitaSioa  a  aaAdeoey  nagla  U 
prodaced,  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  and  laboor.  The  UMal  qiai» 
tity  at  present  mana£iustaied  in  the  states  is  aboai  12,000,000  of  pssadi 

The  Myrtle  Wax^rte.2  The  myrtle  wax-tree,  i^rioa  cer^tn)  i 
one  of  the  most  remaricable  in  Louisiana.  The  bees  cooceal  their  knty 
in  it,  to  sare  it  from  the  bean,  in  the  colour  of  Ua  boric,  ood  ifti  lo^ 
it  resembles  the  common  lanrel,  rising  in  several  stoow  firosa  the  root ;  hrt 
ita  leaves  are  neither  so  thick  nor  so  fively  as  timse  of  the  laand.  It  bem 
ito  fmit  in  bandies  like  a  nosegay,  rising  from  the  oaaM  place  in  thioii 
stalks  of  two  inches  long.  At  the  entd  of  each  of  these  is  a  small  pei 
containing  a  kernel  in  a  nat,  which  last  is  wholly  colored  with  wai.  The 
frait,  which  is  plentifal,  is  easily  gathered,  the  bcsBciiea  bciiig  veiy  flen* 
Ue.  Two  kinds  of  wax  are  prodaoed  by  ^  tnwv  -one  a  whitash  yeUov, 
and  the  other  green.  They  throw  boiliag  water  open  ite  acdks  and  gnw 
till  they  are  entirely  floated ;  and  wlien  they  have  thus  stood  a  few  ni- 
antes,  the  water  is  ponred  off,  which  carries  the  iaest  wax  along  witk  i^ 
which  when  cold  is  pale  yellow,  and  maybe  bleached  in  aix  or  safendbyi 
Having  separated  the  best  wax,  boiling  water  is  again  pooled '^apoa  (la 
stalks  and  grains,  till  the  whole  wax  is  judged  to  be  aepsnled*  "Die  vix 
thns  produced  is  so  dry  and  brittle,  that  if  it  faUs,  it  bieolrs  ante  isfeni 
pieces. 

Zoology:]    The  wild  animals  of  the  United  States  neoriy  oorrBipoid 
with  those  of  Canada.     The  class  mammalia,  in  Ninth  America,  as  far  m 
it  u  known,  includes  118  quadrupeds  and  28  oetacea.     in  the  coaam 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic,  their  numben  an  ceaataolly  ^ 
creasing,  in  proportion  as  the  popalation  is  inoreasii^.     The  mooscHleo 
is  becoming  very  raiv,  and  will  probably  be  soon  extirpated,  as  ths  w<^ 
and  wild  boar  have  been  in  Britain.     Among  the  anunals  now  lost,  k 
classed  the  mammoth,  or  matiodon  giganieum^  whose  enonnous  boaes  m 
particnlarly  found  near  the  salt-lidcs  upon  the  Ohio.    It  baa  not  bees 
found  m  South  America.    The  buflhloes,  which  used  to  herd  in  soeh  vait 
numben  in  the  western  territory,  have  almost  all  crossed  the  Mim*P!^ 
and  Missouri,  and  taken  refoge  in  the  vast  plains  of  T^qMi<M*i^    Naoier- 
ous  as  they  seemed  te  be  on  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  they  are  tuH  ^ 
more  se  in  the  extonsiye  country  above  menUonedL     Pike  affirms,  that  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansaw,  there  were,  at  one  ttme,  at  feast  3000  of  thflM 
animals  in  his  riew ;  and  at  another  time  says  that  he  would  oot  attempt 
te  describe  the  droves  of  buffaloes  which  he  saw  in  his  route^  but  that  lh0 
whole  prairie  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered  urith  them,  aad  tAst 
their  numbers  exceeded  imagination.    Lower  down  the  river,  WilkioMS 
says  that  the  herds  of  elk,  deer,  goats,  and  bufiUoes,  surpassed  credibility; 
and  solemnly  asserto,  that  he  saw  more  than  9000  buffiyoes  during  oos 
day's  march.    The  baffdoes,  at  4  years'  old,  weigh  fiom  1200  to  1400 
lbs.  weight :  their  flesh  is  said  te  be  prefiaiaUe  te  beef:  and  they  are  ^ 
qoently  killed  for  the  tongue  alone,  which  as  said  te  be  a  delicioas  aMrstl 
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\mmg  Sh«  amnds  ernmnmi  to  Nordi  Amariesy  sra  six  kinds  of  sqaifMb, 
vhkh  gieady  Infoia  the  nunss-plautatioiis  snd  the  fields  of  wheat.    The 
ipeeies  called  the  Csrolinisa  sqpnml,  is  grayish,  and  a  little  iaiger  than 
the  Borapeaa  4me»    Their  nmnber  is  so  considerable  in  Kenta<^,  that, 
nrend  times  a  day,  the  children  are  sent  roond  the  fields  to  scare  them. 
Alt  the  appmach  of  winter,  they  appear  in  Kentucky  in  such  nnmben,  that 
the  farmera  ave  obliged  to  vntte  to  hnnt  them.     This  chase  is  freqaently 
nrnvevted  into  a  paity  of  pleasore ;  the  huntera  divide  into  pairs,  and  may 
fchen  kill  SO  or  40  in  a  mombig,  while  an  indifidnal,  on  the  contrary,  will 
Bcaroriy  kill  one ;  for  the  squirrel,  laying  himself  along  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  wlu^  be  has  ascended,  tnms  oontinnally  so  as  to  keep  it  between 
him  and  tiie  tranter.     Vast  nnmben  of  antdopes  frequent  the  plains  of  the 
MiaKraiL      This  animal  is  described  by  captain  Lewis  as  the  fiisetest  of  att 
qnadropedsy  eeeming  rather  to  fly  than  to  run.     Timorous  and  shy,  it  ge- 
nenlly  roate  on  the  ridges  u^nch  command  a  view  of  all  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy  :  the  acuteness  of  its  sight  distinguishes  the  most  distant  dan- 
ger ;  the  delicate  sensibility  of  its  smell  defeats  the  precautions  of  con- 
cealmeat ;  and  when  alarmed,  it  flies  with  a  speed  equal  to  the  fleetest 
race-hone*     Btfoad  die  Mandan  villages,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rocky 
moanttdna,  are  vast  nnmbera  of  those  animals,  which,  by  the  French  and 
nativaB,  aia  called  wild  or  mountain*sheep  ;  bnt  they  very  little  resemble 
sheep,  except  in  the  head,  homs,  and  feet.     They  are  of  a  dun  colour, 
exGC^  on  the  belly  and  round  the  rump,  where  they  are  white.     In  size, 
they  ace  aomewhat  larger  than  a  deer ;  they  have  fine  soft  hair,  and  very 
large  homa,  especially  the  males.  The  European  animals  which  have  been 
naturalized  in  America  are  the  cow,  horse,  ass,  hog,  sheep,  goat,  and  dog ; 
and  these  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  exceed  the  native  qnad* 
rupeds  greedy  in  number.     The  finest  hones  in  the  United  States  are 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  which,  by  their  mien  and 
tVie  elegance  of  their  form,  may  be  compared  with  the  best  in  Europe. 
Their  beaoty  arises  from  crossing  the  English  and  Spanish  breeds.     As 
the  \^rgiiuaiis  are  passionately  addicted,  like  their  English  ancestors,  to 
horse-racing,  more  attention  is  there  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
than  in  any  ether  quarter  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  Virginia 
is  Imputed  to  have  the  best  horses  for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage*     Vast 
nnndien  of  wild  horses  are  to  be  found  in  Lomsiana  and  Mexico.     They 
srs  all  originally  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  have  multiplied  amaz- 
ingly in  the  extensive  savannahs  and  prairies.     Many  of  them  have  been 
st^en  by  the  Sioux  or  Nawdoesses  Indians,  who  roam  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi ;  and  great  attention  is  piud  to  resring  these  aaimals 
by  the  Sioux.     They  feed  in  laige  herds  on  the  prsiries  of  the  Arkansaw. 
As  many  horses  are  to  be  found  in  these  immense  plains,  and  those  of 
New  Mexico,  as  would  supply  all  the  savages  of  North  America,  the 
Spsniards,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Vast  droves  of  them 
ve  imported  into  the  latter,  from  New   Mexico,  though  the  trade  be 
oontraband ;  the  Spamards  of  the  province  of  Texas  being  far  superior 
to  the  Antficaas  in  the  art  of  taking  and  breaking  them.     These  horses 
«e  sold  at  New  Orieans  and  the  Natches,  for  50  dollars.    They  have 
B&  exceeding  hard  trot,  are  very  restive,  bear  on  the  bridle,  and  very 
^n  free  t^mselvee  from  it,  and  take  to  flight.    Michaox  remarks  that 
little  atten^n  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  in  the  statea  west  of  the 
A%fasiiies;  for  though  he  travelled  200  nules  through  Kentucky,  be 
mm  hot  four  plantatians  at  which  there  were  any.    Their  flesh  is  not 
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miiGh  esteemedy  and  the  wool  i«  of  the  eme  eottw'qnality  m  4at  of 
the  eastern  Btatee.  It  is  in  the  New  Eng^land  Btatee»  «id  in  the  wnten 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  sheep  is  reared.  Meriao) 
or  Spanish  sheep,  have  heen  lately  introduced  into  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  pigs  are  the  most  naineroos,  in  the  westen 
states.  Every  inhabitant  keeps  some,  and  several  have  as  many  as  150  or 
200.  These  animals  never  quit  the  forests,  where  they  always  find  food, 
particularly  in  autumn  and  summer.  They  grow  extremely  wild,  end 
herd  together.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  fdem, 
and  do  not  re-appear  for  several  months ;  they  are,  however,  aocostonod 
to  return  to  the  pUmtations  occasionally,  by  feeding  them  with  maise  odco 
or  twice  a  week.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  very  eonsidenbie^ 
especially  in  the  New  England  states,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed  of  milk  cows.  But  the  number  is  duly  angmenting  in  Kentucky  sod 
the  state  of  Ohio ;  chiefly,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  fattening  and  ex* 
portation  to  the  eastern  states. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  many  different  species  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States ;  the  Missouri  in  the  lower  parti  o( 
its  course  swarms  with  alligators ;  as  also  a  number  of  its  tributary  stresmi^' 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  southern  states.  Of  serpents,  Dr  Mone  eniune- 
rates  near  40  kinds  in  the  United  States.  Virginia,  in  particular,  pro- 
duces great  numbsers.     The  rattle-snake  is  the  largest,  and  most  dresdfoL 

Among  the  fish,  are  most  of  those  esteemed  in  Europe ;  and  smoBg 
those  that  are  peculiar  may  be  mentioned  the  large  spedea  of  white  tnmt 
found  in  the  lakes,  and  the  cat*fish  in  the  Ohio,  jMlssissippif  and  Missovri, 
some  of  which  weigh  above  100  lbs.  The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  >&- 
souri  and  its  tributary  streams  is  astonishing.  In  the  Maha  creek,  wfa'tlwr 
captam  Clarke  and  ten  of  the  party  went  to  fish,  387  of  diffsient  kindi 
were  caught  in  a  few  hours ;  and  at  another  time,  709  fish  were  caagk 
in  the  same  stream,  167  of  which  were  large  pike. 

Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  arranged  the  birds  of  the  United  StstM 
into  28  families,  81  genera,  and  362  speciea,  vis :  209  land  and  15S 
water-birds.  Of  these  81  genera,  63  are  common  to  Europe  and  Amerio, 
while  18  have  no  representatives  in  Europe.  Vast  numbers  of  wild  tnr- 
kies  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  the  westen 
territory  and  Louisiana.  A  chain  of  hills  stretching  through  Pennsylvana 
to  the  Delaware  is  denominated  the  Flying  ridge,  from  the  innumerable 
flights  of  turkies  on  them.  These  birds  were  peculiar  to  America,  eope- 
ciflJly  in  the  northern  division  of  that  continent ;  and  were  originally  im- 
ported from  Mexico  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  England ;  so  that  sll  tho 
various  breeds  of  domesticated  European  turkies  are  derived  from  the 
wild  American  breed,  which  is  larger,  and  the  colour  of  whose  plumage 
and  legs  is  a  deep  red.  They  feed  chiefly  on  chesnuts  and  acorns  in 
autumn  and  in  winter. 

Mineralogy,']  Notwithstandmg  that  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  an 
common  in  the  adjacent  old  Spanish  territories,  none  of  that  character 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Conriderable 
quantities  of  gold  have,  however,  been  found  in  the  county  of  Cabarros^  m 
North  Carolina,  insomuch,  tbat  of  the  goldcomage  in  1804,  about  UfOOO 
dollars  in  value  were  the  produce  of  virgin-metal  from  that  county*  The 
cupidity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the  gold-mining  districts,  bas  yet 
prevented  the  erection  of  proper  machinery  for  raising  and  pulverising  the 
gold  ore.     It  is  also  said,  tbat  the  finest  particles  which  occur  in  alliniai 
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matter  sre  D«glected»  and  only  the  large  grains  and  lamps  songbt  after. 
Some  American  and  French  banters  pretended  to  have  discoTered,  vp  the 
Washita,  SO  leagues  above  the  hotapiings,  nlver  ore  of  so  rich  a  quality 
that  three  pounds  of  ore  yield  a  pound  of  stiver.    Indications  of  silver  are 
also  said  to  occur  on  the  Little  Missouri,  (a  smsil  aCream  that  runs  into  the 
Washita,  and   a  diflFerent  river  from  the  Litde  Misssmi  of  Levris  and 
Clarke,)  wkseh  flours  over  a  bed  of  martial  pyrites.     Copper  ia  said  to  be 
found  in  the  atate  of  MassadMsotts.    Within  a  few  miles  of  Near  Yoik,  as 
a  pretty  rich  copper-mine,  yielding  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  fine  copper,  per 
cwt.     Rich  <M>pper-mines  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  rivers  Passaik 
and  Rariton.     Other  mines  of  the  same  mineral  are  found  in  Virginia,  and 
near  Lake  Superior ;  but  none  of  these,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
excepted,  are  now  wrought.     According  to  Imlay,  there  u  a  very  rich 
vein  of  native  copper  on  the  river  Wabash  ;  which  he  aflBrms,  in  his  usual 
hyperbolical  manner,  to  be  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  bowels  of  the  whole 
earth.    Zinc  has  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania.    Lead  is  said  to  appear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  2  miles  from  Middleton.     It  is  also  re« 
ported  to  appear  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  and  in  the  Shawagnnk  moun- 
tains, in  New  Hampshire,  there  Is  a  considerable  vein  of  lead  ore,  accom- 
panied with  manganese.     This  miiioral  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of 
Virginiay  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.     A  very  rich  and  extensive  vein  of 
lead  is  said  to  stretch  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri,  from  the 
moath  of  Rocky  river,  more  than  100  miles  upwards.     But  the  roost 
valuable  lead-mines  are  found  in  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana.     These  mines  are  nigh  the  banks  of  the  Marrammeg,  which 
falls  into  the  Missouri  between  the  settlements  of  St  Louis  and  St  Gene- 
vieve ;  and  have  hitherto  been  wrought  with  considerable  profit.     They 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  3000  square  miles,  and  are  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  on  the  globe.     The  ore  is  of  the  richest  and  purest  kind,  and 
exists  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  United  States.     The 
number  of  mines  is  165,  in  which  more  than  1,100  men  are  employed, 
producmg  annually  3,000,000  pounds  of  the  metal,  valued  at  120,000 
dolhurs. 

There  ia  abundance  of  iron  ore,  of  various  qualities,  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  the  founderies  are  supplied  with  bog-ore ; 
and  another  kind,  in  great  abundancoi  is  found  in  Massachusetts.  There 
sre  iron  mines  in  Rhode  island,  the  middle  states,  and  in  South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania  abounds  in  this  mineral.  *'  Immense  quantities  of  iron  ore," 
says  Dr  Morse,  **  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  particularly 
in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  towns  of  Middleborough,  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Attleborough,  Stoughton,  and  other  neighbouring  towns, 
which  have  consequently  become  the  seat  of  iron  manu^tures."  There 
are  also  many  iron  works  in  Maryland  ;  and  iron  ore  is  found  in  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  It  is  however  stated,  in  Gallatin's  report  to  the  house 
of  representatives  for  1810,  that  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  iron 
ore  found  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  be  of  a  supe- 
nor  quality,  and  some  of  the  iron  manufactured  there,  equal  to  any  im- 
ported, it  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  from  the  great  demand,  and  from  want 
of  proper  attention  to  the  manufacture,  much  inferior  American  iron  is 
brought  to  market.  Iron  ore,  in  abundance,  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of 
the  Washita,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  number  of  furnaces, 
^oigei,  and  bloomeriea,  in  1810,  was  580,  and  the  value  of  the  iron  manu- 
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fretorad  miiidl7  wia  Mtiiiwted  al  from  18,000,OOD  to  15^00O,OCMSf 
doUflia. 

Coal  has  been  fomid  m  large  qnaatities  in  ▼axions^parti  of  die  Kted 
States,  paiticalarly  on  James'  riyer  in  Virginia.  At  two  or  diree  plaen, 
when  ahafts  hare  been  sank  on  its  left  bank,  after  digging  20  fittboms 
tfarongh  a  red  day,  a  bed  of  coal,  24  feet  thick,  fasa  been  found  reposing 
en  an  inclined  bed  of  granite,  llie  coals  of  this  mine,  and  indeed  of  all 
those  which  ha?e  been  opened  in  l^rginia,  are  rery  small :  and  the  mofi 
solid  pieces  which  can  be  obtained,  cromble  into  dost  at  the  sligfatest  touch ; 
so  that  they  are  maefa  mors  adi^ted  to  be  nsed  in  a  smith's  foige,  than  to 
be  consvmed  in  giatesb  The  upper  branch  of  the  Eatomae,  abovB  and  to 
the  left  of  Fort  Cumberland,  has  been  celefantad  for  its  strata  of  coal, 
forming  doann  on  its  banks,  so  that  boats  can  lie  at  the  iiTer  side,  and  load 
themselTes  immediately  from  it.  In  1S04,  a  horiaootal  bed  dF  eoal,  10 
feet  thick,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  25  miles  west  of  Hon* 
tiogdon,  Pennsylvania.  The  price  at  the  mine  is  seven  or  eight  cents  the 
bushel ;  and  there  is  an  easy  water  caniage  to  Columbia,  in  the  same  state. 
The  whole  space  between  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  mountains  and  the  riTsn 
Allegfaany  and  M onongahela,  besides  the  lower  part  of  the  courses  of  thess 
rivers,  and  of  the  rivers  Youghiog^ieny  and  Kishkeminitas,  is  one  con* 
tinned  stratum  of  coal,  resting  on  a  horisontal  bed  of  calcareous  atones, 
covered  with  slaibe  and  sdiist.  This  stratum  rises  and  fells  with  the  sttsts 
in  the  hills  and  vallies ;  and  it  is  thicker  in  the  former,  thinner  in  the  latter, 
being  in  general  from  six  to  seven  feet  thick.  Tliis  stratum  is  at  the  meaa 
depth  of  12  and  16  feet  below  the  surface.  But  the  country  being  as  y«t 
almost  one  continuBl  forest,  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  considering  its  im- 
mense extent,  these  mines  of  coal  have  not  been  opened  unless  v«ry  par* 
tially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsbuig.  Aknost  all  the  laige  au  earns 
that  fell  into  the  Ohio  have  coal  deposits,  more  or  less,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  their  courses.  In  Upper  Tennessee,  abundance  of  stone-ooal  is  found 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Vast  beds  of  coal  exist  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Mississippi;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  krwer  part  of 
its  course,  the  vegetable  substances  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  de- 
posited on  the  baiJca,  are  advancing  toward  a  state  of  perfect  coal ;  as  it  is 
now  admitted  by  all  philosophers,  that  coal  is  often  formed  by  heaps  of 
trees,  first  carried  away  by  rivers  and  floods,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
earth.  On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  vast  quantities  of  coaL  Fifteen 
miles  up  this  river,  and  six  miles  below  the  village  of  St  Chariea,  ia  a  re- 
markable laige  coal  hill,  termed  by  the  French,  La  Charbonmerre,  It  is 
one  solid  mass  of  stone  coal,  which  (saya  Pike)  wonld  probably  afford 
aufficient  fuel  for  all  the  population  of  Louisiana.  Nigh  the  conlinftnce  of 
the  Kansas  with  the  Missouri,  is  a  high  bank  of  solid  coal,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  latter  stream.  Near  the  Mandan  villages,  stone  coal  appears 
in  the  blu&,  or  steep  banks,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river ;  and  iM^ond 
the  Mandans,  for  the  space  of  more  than  400  neules,  appearanoaa  of  coal 
are  almost  constantly  indicated  by  the  strata  on  both  bmiks*  In  the  eas^ 
em  states,  however,  coal  is  by  no  meana  abundant.  Wood  for  fnri,  though 
plenty,  is  dear,  from  the  high  price  of  labour,  so  that  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants bum  pit-coal  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

Limestone  is  rare  to  the  £.  of  the  Blue  ridge.  FVom  Milton,  near  the 
foot  of  the  South  mountain,  a  yein  of  limestone,  formed  like  schist,  and 
phwed  between  layers  of  perfect  dat^  never  more  than  tan  feet  thid^  bm 
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220  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.     This 

^akes  excellent  lime.     Abundance  of  marbles 

;  and  the  beantif al  red  serpentine)  of  which 

made,  conies  from  the  west  of  the  Mis- 

which  enters  the  Sioax  river,  a  little 

''0s  of  red  serpentine,  which  is  caUed 

*\curing  this  article  has  prodaced 

^  s  of  this  creek  are  held  sacred 

issess  a  right  of  asylum,  or 

blacks  of  hostile  tribes.     A 

.at  far  from  its  entrance  into  the 

jually  sacred,  passing  between  cliffs 

or  blade  lead,  aluminous  slate,  and  as- 

.usetts.    Zinc  is  found  in  Connecticat  and 

bale,  white  and  yellow  quartz,  gray  and  green 

-8ilex,  occur  in  rarious  parts  of  the  United  States. 

.18  were  formerly  made  of  fine  basalt ;  their  knives  of 

a  o-silex ;  their  kettles  of  lapu  ollaris,  as  also  their  tobacco- 

(be  calumets,  or  pipes  of  peace,  were  made  of  the  fine  serpen- 

ove  mentioned.     On  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  consider- 

j  beyond  its  confluence  with  the  Platte  river,  are  two  successive  ranges 

of  steep  cliflb,  containing  alum,  copperas,  cobalt,  and  pyrites  or  fire  stone* 

The  water  of  the  river  was  so  impregnated  with  these  mineral  substances, 

especially  the  cobalt,  that  the  whole  American  party  were  sickened  for 

several  days,  by  inadvertently  drinking  of  it.    Of  precious  stones,  properly 

so  called,  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 

peiiiaps  of  topazes  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  Connecticut.    The 

state  of  Georgia  contains  no  minerals  whatever,  except  a  bank  of  oyster- 

shells,  90  miles  from  the  sea.     Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in 

the  state  of  New  York ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  immense  beds  of  it  exist 

on  the  high  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Washita.   It  is  also  found  in  several 

places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri.     White  pipe  stone  clay,  marie,  red, 

and  yellow  ochre,  and  fuller's  earth,  are  found  in  the  northern  states. 

That  useful  mineral,  salt,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bat  not  yet  in  such  quantities  as  fully  to  supply  the  home-consumption. 
The  eastern  states  are  chiefly  supplied  with  this  necessary  article  from  the 
salt  springs  of  Onondago  and  Cayuga.  The  salt  works  of  Onondago  are  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  about  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Onondago  village,  in  the 
village  of  Salina,  which  is  situated  on  a  bank  50  feet  above  the  creek  and 
marsh  in  front.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  appears  to  be  a 
stiff  barren  clay ;  and  wood,  from  the  vast  consumption  of  the  furnaces, 
baa  already  become  scarce.  The  salt  springs  are  found  on  the  margin  of 
an  extensive  marsh,  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  salt  marshes  of  Ho- 
boken.  Salt  springs  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  western  states  than 
in  those  to  the  east  of  the  AUegbanies.  There  are  about  12  in  the  single 
Btate  of  Kentucky,  between  the  Great  Sandy  and  Cumberland  rivers. 
These  springs  are  called  Ucks,  from  the  earth  about  them  being  furrowed 
out  in  a  curious  manner  by  the  buffido  and  deer,  which  lick  the  earth  on 
account  of  the  saline  particles  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  According  to 
all  accounts,  the  water  of  these  licks,  or  salt-springs,  is  not  so  strong  as 
sea-water ;  as  it  requires  (says  Imlay)  400  gallons  to  make  one  bushel  of 
salt,  which  is  more  by  one-half  than  would  be  wanted  of  sea-water  to  pro- 
duce that  quantity.  The  springs  at  the  Great  Kanhaway  are  far  superior 
V.  3  u 
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to  any  4»tber  in  the  western  conatiy,  both  with  respect  to  the  Btmgtfa  of 
^  water,  and  the  quantity  and  qoaHty  of  the  salt,  as  it  reqairet  ody  from 
90  to  130  gallovs  of  sait  water,  to  produce  a  bushd  of  that  useful  minenL 
There  is  abandanoe  of  salt  springs  on  the  Wahash ;  and  there  are  more 
salines  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  than  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  population  double  that  of  the  United  Scales.  Four  miles  bekiw 
St  Generievey  is  a  copious  sait  spring,  where  all  the  salt  used  in  the  llli> 
Bois  and  Indiana  territories  is  made.  On  the  banks  of  the  Widiits,  vnder 
liie  parallel  of  S4^  N.  are  two  remarkably  strong  salines,  where  the  vster 
oozes  from  a  bed  of  quicksand,  as  saline  and  bitter  as  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  Ten  quarts  of  ^is  water,  when  evaporated,  yielded  a  saline  aan, 
which,  when  dry,  weighed  eight  ounces.  This  brine  is  tberefoie  doable 
the  strengdi  of  the  best  licks  in  Kentucky.  The  country  on  the  sondi  of 
the  AriouQsaw  aboimds  in  salines  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  aa  dmost 
complete  sterility  of  soil  for  some  hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  The  very  prairie-grass  is  incrosted  with  salt,  which  the  Osage 
Indians  obtain  by  scraping  it  off  widi  a  turkey's  wing  into  a  wooden 
trencher.^  The  space  between  the  Arkansaw  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Kansas  is  also  Ml  of  saline  matter ;  and  beyond  the  conftoeace  of  the 
Great  Osage  with  the  Missouri,  a  great  number  of  streams  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  occur,  which  fiJl  into  die  latter.  Sidtpetre  is  also 
very  abundant  in  this  quarter,  being  found  in  numberiess  caves  along  tbe 
Missouri ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Arkansaw  are  as  it  were  frosted  with 
nitre.  It  is  also  found  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  western  dii* 
tricts ;  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  demand,  as  the  most  of 
the  saltpetre  is  imported  from  tbe  East  Indies.  The  Kanawha  Baiter 
furnishes  a  statement  of  die  quandty  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1827 ;  the  result  of  which  is  as  foQows  :^Whok 
quantity  manufactured,  4,151,182  bushels;  of  which  New  York  fumidies 
1,134,452,-— Virginia,  929,848,— Massachusetts,  485,861,— Pemuylvsnia, 
350,000, — Kentucky,  195,000  bushels. 


CHAP.  IV.— POPULATION. 

Original  Population,  and  BxisHt^  Indian  Tribes  J}  Having,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  this  volume,  noticed  the  perplexing  questicm  relaUFe  to  the 
native  population  of  the  American  continent,  namely,  by  whom,  at  what 
time,  and  from  whence,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled, — and  having' 
also,  in  our  description  of  British  America,  given  a  general  notice  of  the 
native  tribes,  with  their  manners,  customs,  and  oth^  peculiarities,*— this 
section  shall  be  confined  to  a  short  account  of  those  tribes  whtdi  inhabited 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States'  tonritory,  at  the  epoch  of  its  first 

*  Th«re  is  a  flat  in  this  ooontry,  of  aboat  fifteen  leagues  in  diameter,  earroundeil  ^J 
hills;  the  soil  is  a  blade  very  fine  sand,  and  so  liard  tliat  the  horses'  fcet  hardly  Knw 
a  trace.  During  a  warm  and  dry  season,  vapours  are  exh^ed  from  tliis  flat,  which, 
after  being  condensed,  ftJl  on  this  black  sand,  covering  it  with  a  very  white  and  fine 
saline  inerastation,  half  an  inch  thick ;  the  rains  destroy  this  phenomenon,  Eiglit«flo 
miles  distant  from  this  flat  is  a  mine  of  rock  salt ;  and  15  leagues  south  of  the  above 
flat  is  another  mine  of  rock  salt.  These  two  mines  differ  only  in  colour :  the  first  bor- 
dering on  blue,  and  the  second  approaches  to  red.  The  Indians,  who  are  wdl  acq^utiuted 
with  these  mine%  use  levers  to  break  and  ntise  the  rock  salt.  8tiU  farther  to  the  Muth, 
and  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Arkansaw,  is  another  remarkable  saline.  Oa  um 
declivity  of  a  small  hiU,  there  are  five  holes,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
two  in  depth,  which  are  always  full  of  salt  water,  without  ever  dTerflowiog. 
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^seofwwy  and  seitleBient  by  the  £iiglL»h  colonists;  and  of  the  names, 
nvmber,  and  popnktioo^  of  such  aboriginal  tribes  as  have  surFiired  the 
general  deetmction  of  the  race ;  and  of  tliose  who  still  roam  in  the  plains 
of  the  Walbash  and  Blineis,  or  in  thoae  of  Iiouisiana.  The  following  ao 
coant  of  the  tribes  which  existed  alongst  the  Atlantic  coast  when  first  ex- 
plored by  English  adTeatimrs,  is  taken,  from  a  recent  American  publica- 
tion. 

The  district  of  Maine  was  possessed  by  the  TarraUeenSy  who  were 
denominated  AbinaquU  by  the  French.     These  were  always  hostile  to  the 
English,  having  French  priests  early  settled  among  them« — The  Aber* 
gimans  resided  round  Massachnsett*s  bay.     These  were  often  attacked  by 
the  Tarrenteens,  and  as  often  fled  to  the  English  for  protection. — The 
Mohegins  dwelt  between  the  Thames  and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  on  the 
higher  branches  of  the  former.     These  were  generally  friendly  to  the  first 
settlers. — The  PequoU,  settled  on  the  sound  between  New  London  and 
Stonningtony  were  nearly  exterminated  in  the  war  of  1 637.     The  Nar- 
raganseiSy  who  dwelt  principally  round  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  were  a 
powerful  and  populomr  tribe,  and  could  furnish  2000  warriors  in  1675. 
They  were  the  most  ingenious  savages  in  the  eastern  country,  and  made 
the  neatest  wampum,  pendants,  and  bracelets,  stone-pipes,  and  earthen- 
ware, which  they  disposed  of  to  their  Indian  neighbours  for  fun  and  peltry, 
bartering  the  latter  to  the  settlers,  for  shrouds,  paint,  rum,  and  baubles.-^ 
Next  to  the  Nairagansets,  were  the  Womponoags^  whose  sachem,  Massap 
soit,  gare  his  name  to  Massachusett's  bay,  and  had  his  principal  seats  at 
the  towns  now  called  Bristol  and  Middleborough.    It  was  Philip,  the  son 
of  this  sachem,  who  urged  his  tiibe  to  a  destructive  and  obstinate  war  with 
the  English  settlers,  in  1675,  and  who  fell  in  the  contest.^ — Besides  these, 
were  many  other  tribes  of  less  notoriety,  in  what  is  now  called  the  New 
England  states :  all  of  whom  have  nearly  perished^ — To  the  south  of  the 
Pe^ioUy  there  was  another  powerful  tribe,  once  sovereigns  of  an  exten- 
sive region,  reaching  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Chesi^>eak,  compre- 
hending all  that  part  of  New  York  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  states.     The  natives 
of  this  tribe  called  themselves  UnneUinopes;  by  the  French  they  were 
called  Les  LoupSy  or  <  the  Wolves,'  and  by  the  English,  Delawares.    This 
confederacy  comprised  numerous  subordinate  dans,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Ckihockiy  who  dwelt  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Delaware  ;  the  Wa- 
natniy  who  ranged  from  the  Raritan,  in  New  Jersey  to  the  sea-coast ;  the 
Munseys^  on  the  upper  streams  of  the  Delaware,  down  to  the  Le  High ; 
the  WabingoMy  or  River  Indians,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson ; 
and  the  Mohicconsy  or  MtmhaitanSy  who  occupied  Staten  island,  Yoric 
island,  and  part  of  Long  island,  from  the  hills  to  the  sea.     These  con- 
federated tribes,  under  the  native  appellation  of  Linnellinopes,  waged  war 
for  the  greatOQt  part  of  a  century  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations ;  but 
were  at  last  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the  most  humiliating  situation,  in 
1682,  when  Penn  landed  in  Pennsylvania. — The  territory  of  Maryland 
was  inhabited  by  the  Susquehannoesy  who  were  completely  exterminated 
by  the  Iroquois,  Nanticocks,  Conoys,  Tuteloes,  and  Monakans^  most  of 
whom  united  with  the  Iroquob  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Deiawares. 

When  Virginia  was  first  settled  by  the  English,  in  1607,  diis  country, 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Patomac  to  the  southern 
waters  of  James'  river,  was  inhabited  by  40  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
Of  these^  the  Powhatlans,  the  Mannaftoaig,  and  the  Monacansy  were  the 
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most  powerful.  The  Powhattan  confederacy  claimed  an  extent  of  8000 
square  miles,  and  contained  a  population  of  8000  souls.  These  numerooa 
tribes  are  now  extinct. — To  the  south  of  James'  riirer,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  most  noted  Indian  tribes  were  the  Chowannau,  with  tbw  allies ;  the 
NoUawayt  and  MeherrifUf  on  the  east ;  and  the  Correes^  TuscaroraSj  and 
Ckerokees^  on  the  west.  The  Tuscaroras  were  a  numerous  and  powerful 
tribe ;  but  baring  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  whites,  in  1710,  they  ware 
neariy  exterminated,  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  being  obliged  to  remore  to  the 
north,  where  they  afterwards  united  with  the  Iroquois,  and  became  the 
sixth  confederated  tribe. — The  most  noted  tribes  among  the  aborigines  oi 
South  Carolina,  were  the  SionoeSf  Westoes^  Sarannees,  Apalatckiet^  Com- 
garoes,  Esaws^  and  Yatnasees,  on  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  all  of  whom 
are  now  either  extinct,  or  mingled  with  other  tribes ;  and  the  Caiabaws 
and  CherokeeSj  on  the  west,  who  still  retain  their  names>  and  a  portion  of 
their  ancient  territories  on  the  frontier  of  the  state.  The  Cherokees  were 
ascertained  to  amount  to  15,060  in  1825. 

■  Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  now  extinct,  the  Notches^  who  formerly  dwdt 
on  the  east  of  the  Missouri,  were  the  most  remarkable,  having  adTanoed 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  any  of  their  aboriginal  nrnghbouB. 
They  had  500  chiefs,  called  Suns,  who  lUl  obeyed  the  Grand  SiMj  their 
common  sovereign.  The  sun  was  the  chief  object  of  their  adoration ;  and 
their  principal  festival  was  in  July,  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  a  perpetual  fire 
was  maintained  by  their  priests,  as  among  the  Peruvians  and  ancient  Per- 
sians. These  Indians  lived  for  some  years  in  great  friendship  with  the 
French  colonists  of  Louuiania,  whom  they  permitted  to  settle  on  their 
lands,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  every  service  in  their  power.  Their 
hospitality,  however,  was  repaid  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  determined 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  guests ;  and  consequently,  on  the  eve  of 
St  Andrew,  1728,  they  surprised  the  fort,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
death.  At  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  500  were 
massacred ;  some  few  women  and  children  only  excepted,  who  were  made 
prisoners,  and  a  very  few  of  either  sex  who  escaped.  The  whole  colony 
armed  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  upon  these 
Indians,  but  with  various  and  uncertain  success.  In  1730,  a  re-inforce- 
ment  having  arrived  from  France,  the  Natches,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  fled  up  the  Red  river  to  the  vicinity  of 
Natchitoches ;  where  they  erected  a  fortification,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
lake  of  limpid  water  for  their  defence.  The  French  followed  them,  1500 
:  strong,  and  being  joined  by  the  Indians  of  Natchitoches,  the  Natches  were 
attacked  in  their  entrenchments,  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  des- 
perate defence  of  six  houn,  all  who  were  not  killed  in  battle,  were  driven 
into  the  lake,  where  the  last  of  them  perished,  and  the  Natches  as  a  nation 
became  extinct. 

Indian  Tribes  within  the  StiUesJ]  **  By  far  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  important  of  the  native  tribes  which  still  continue  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  whites,  are,"  says  Cooper,  "  those  which  occupy  re* 
servatioas  in  Georgia,  the  Floridas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tenessee. 
The  lingering  fragments  of  a  hundred  tribes  are  certainly  seen  scattered 
over  the  immense  surlace  of  this  country,  living  on  greater  or  less  tracts 
that  had  been  secured  to  them,  or  dwelling  by  sufferance  in  the  woods ; 
but  the  only  people  now  residing  £.  of  the  Mississippi  who  can  aspire  to 
the  names  of  nations,  are  the  Creeks,  the  Choctcuos,  the  Chiduuaws,  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  Seminoles,  all  of  whom  dwell  in  the  portion  of  country 
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I  have  iiMiied.  As  a  rale,  the  red  man  disappears  before  the  snperior 
moFBl  and  physical  influence  of  the  white,  just  as  I  beliere  the  black  man 
will  erentiuJly  do  the  same  thing,  nnleas  he  shall  seek  shelter  in  some  other 
region.  In  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  tribes  have  gradually  remored  W. ;  and 
there  is  now  a  confused  assemblage  of  nations  and  languages  coUected  in 
the  immense  hunting-grounds  of  the  prauies.  It  is  impossible  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  numbers  of  the  Indians,  except  by  conjecture,  since  they  are 
not  considered  as  coming  properly  within  the  computations  of  the  census. 
Perhaps  the  fire  nations  named  may  contain  not  far  from  20,000  souls. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  Indians  that  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  materially  ex- 
ceed 120,000,  if  indeed  they  reach  that  amount.*  Still  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  great  accuracy  in  my  estimates.  Their  numbers,  in  this  quarter  of 
America,  haye  always  been  exaggerated ;  and  the  sounding  terms  of  nations 
and  tribes  have  contributed  to  the  extension  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  their 
importance. 

"  The  ordinary  manner  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Indian  is  by  a  re- 
moval deeper  into  the  forest.  Still,  many  linger  near  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  to  which  their  superstitions,  no  less  than  a  fine  natural  feeling,  lend 
a  deep  interest.  The  fate  of  the  latter  is  inevitable ;  they  become  victims 
to  the  abuses  of  civilization,  without  ever  attaining  to  any  of  its  moral  ele- 
vation. As  might  be  supposed,  numberless  divisions  of  these  people,  when 
the  country  was  discovered,  were  found  in  possession  of  districts  along  the 
coast,  and  deriving  a  principal  means  of  support  from  the  ocean.  They 
were  fishermen  rather  than  hunters,  though  the  savage  state  ordinarily  infera 
a  resort  to  both  pursuits.  Most  of  these  people,  too,  retired  reluctantly 
from  a  view  of  the  Great  salt  lake,  but  some  were  environed  by  the  whites 
before  they  were  probably  aware  of  the  blightmg  influence  of  the  com- 
munion, and  getting  gradually  accustomed  to  their  presence,  they  preferred 
remaining  near  the  places  where  they  had  first  drawn  breath.  Trifling  dis- 
tricts of  territory  Iwve  been,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  make  such  a  provision  desiiable,  secured  to  them,  and 
on  these  little  tracts  of  land  many  of  them  still  remam." 

Many  of  these  Atlantic  Indians,  the  same  writer  adds,  go  to  sea.  They 
are  quite  often  found  in  the  whalers,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  vessels 
of  war.  An  officer  in  the  navy  has  told  me  that  he  once  knew  a  Montauk 
Indian  who  was  a  captain  of  the  maintop  in  a  sloop  of  war ;  and  in  another 
imtance  a  flag-officer  had  his  gig  manned  by  Indians.  They  make  active 
and  very  obedient  seamen,  but  are  never  remarkable  for  strength.  The 
whole  number  of  them  who  now  go  to  sea,  does  not,  however,  probably 
exceed  a  hundred  or  two.    The  manu&cture  of  baskets  and  brooms  is  a 

2  This  ealeolAtion  of  Mr  Cooper  is->if  former  aocoonts  are  at  all  to  be  credited— by 
iar  too  amall.  Ilie  number  of  Indlaiis  resident  within  the  United  States'  boundary 
£.  of  the  MInlnippi,  has  been  stated,  by  other  aathorities,  at  188,712,  and  W.  of  it, 
67,066,  total  190,777;  to  which  adding  other  tribes  near  the  Rocky  mountains,  tha 
whole  number  will  be  about  200,000  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  or  80,000  more 
than  Cooper's  statement,  which  eren  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In  Malta 
JBmn's  Btotement,  furnished  by  bis  trsnslator,  and  taken  from  Nile's  American  rois- 
ter for  June,  IGSH,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  £.  of  the  Mississippi  is  giren  at 
^tOjSid,  whilst  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  S.  to  the  Red 
riTer  their  number  is  stated  at  184,820;  total  254^566,  within  the  United  States*  boun- 
daiy.  To  the  W.  of  the  Rocky  mounuins,  the  number  is  suted  at  171,200,  and  be- 
tween Red  river  and  Rio  del  Norte,  at  45,870,  total  216,670.  Grand  total  470,000.— 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this  latter  estimate  of  216,570,  is  without  the  United 
States*  boundary.  Tbe  calculation  in  Malta  Brun  is  therefore  about  65,000  mora  than 
tbe  result  of  that  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  adhera,  and  three  times  more  than 
^^per'a  statement,  which  includes  the  tenitory  of  the  Columbia. 
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common  emplo^ent  of  all  the  lodiaiw  who  ratide  near  the  wttlfimwiti 
Tbey  feed  on  game,  and,  sometimes,  like  the  gypeiet,  they  make  free  wi& 
poultry,  though  in  common  tbey  are  rigidly  honest ;  nearly  always  so,  va- 
less  corrupted  by  much  intercourse  with  Uie  whites*  With  the  prooesdi 
of  their  labour  tbey  purchase  blankets,  powder,  and  snch  other  indolgenoei 
as  it  exceeds  their  art  to  manu&cture. 

"  The  reservations  in  the. old  states,  and  with  tribea  that  cannot  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  nations,  are  managed  on  a  sufficiently  humane  pnnciple." 
The  reader  will  observe  these  are  Mr  Cooper's  words,  not  ours.  ^  Tbe 
laws  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  have  jnriadictmn  there,  in  all 
matters  between  white  men,  or  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian ;  but 
the  Indians  themselves  are  commonly  permitted  to  control  the  whole  of 
their  own  internal  policy.  Bargains,  exceeding  certain  amounts,  are  not 
valid  between  tbem  and  the  whites,  who  cannot,  for  instance,  pnrdase 
their  lands.  Schools  are  usually  provided  in  the  more  important  tiibes,  bj 
the  general  government,  and  in  the  less  by  charity.  Religious  instnictua 
is  also  furnished  by  the  latter  means.  I  saw  reservationa  in  which  no 
mean  advances  had  been  made  in  civilization.  Farms  were  impecfectly 
tilled,  and  cattle  were  seen  giazing  in  the  fields.  Still  civilization  sdfsncM 
slowly  among  a  people  who  consider  labour  a  degradation,  in  additun  w 
the  bodily  dislike  that  all  men  have  to  its  occupationa. 

"  There  are  many  of  these  tribes,  however,  who  fill  a  far  more  importut, 
and  altogether  a  remarkable  position.  There  is  certainly  no  portioD  of 
country  within  the  admitted  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  in  wfaidi 
their  laws  are  not  paramount,  if  they  choose  to  exert  them.  StUlf  sange 
communities  do  exbt  within  these  limits,  with  whom  tbey  make  trestiei, 
against  whom  they  wage  open  war,  with  whom  they  make  solema  peacfr 
As  a  treaty  is,  by  the  constitution,  the  paramount  law  of  the  buul,  the 
several  states  are  obliged  to  respect  their  legal  provisions.  The  govern* 
ment,  it  would  appear  by  the  reports,  puts  the  utmost  latitude  on  the  oon- 
struction  of  their  constitutional  powers,  by  even  paying  money  for  the 
support  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
alleged  and  legal  object  of  this  charge,  is  for  general  instruction,  thoogfa, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  teachers  are  missionaries.  They  are  of  all  sects,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  the  question  of  creed  never  being  discussed  at  ail.  1 
see  by  the  reports,  that  (m  1827)  there  were  1291  scholars  in  the  diffierent 
schools  that  come  under  the  superintendence  of  the  government.  It  ie  ju4 
probable  that  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribes  that  receive  thb  in* 
struction,  much  exceed,  if  indeed  they  reach,  the  total  number  of  30,000. 
I  think  it  is  therefore  apparent,  that  quite  as  good  provision  for  elementary 
instruction  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  as  is  commonly  made  for  the 
people  of  any  country,  except  those  of  the  United  States  themselres. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  children  who  present  tbemselTes 
are  not  taught,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  efforts  are  con- 
stantly making  to  induce  all  to  come.  The  number  of  teachers  is  293, 
which  is  quite  enough  to  instruct  ten  times  the  number.  You  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  all  these  teachers  are  men  hired  expressly  for  thai 
purpose.  They  are  the  missionaries,  their  wives,  and  families,  and  6om6 
of  them  are  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  arts  of  life,  as  well  as  u 
reading  and  writing.  Much  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  charitable  aaeo- 
ciations.  The  sum  actually  pud  by  the  government  for  the  express  object 
of  instruction  is  7150  dolliuns,  or  enough  to  maintain  rather  more  than  '^ 
teachers  at  stipends  of  150  dollars  each.     It  is  probable  that  some  receive 
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more,  and  some  leas.  It  is  said  that  the  schools  are  generally  in  a  flonrisli* 
bg  condition.  A  great,  humane,  and,  I  think,  rational  project,  is  now  in 
operation  to  bring  the  Indians  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  I  fiimish 
yon  with  its  outline  as  it  is  detailed  in  a  recent  report  of  the  head  of  the 
Indian  office."     Tlie  following  is  the  outline  of  this  project : 

**  West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Indians  still  hold  large  regions  that  be- 
long to  no  state  or  territory.  They  propose  to  several  tribes  (Choctaws^ 
Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  &c)  to  sell  their  present  possessions,  improve- 
ments, houses,  fences,  stock,  &c.  and  to  receive,  in  return,  acre  for  acre, 
with  the  same  amount  of  stock,  fences,  and  every  other  auxiliary  of  civili* 
zation  they  now  possess.  The  inducements  to  make  this  exchange  are  as 
follow :  Perpetuity  to  their  establishments,  since  a  pledge  is  given  that 
no  title  shall  ever  be  granted  that  may  raise  a  pretext  for  another  removal 
—an  organization  of  a  republican,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  territorial  govern'* 
ment  for  them,  such  as  now  exist  in  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan — 
protection  by  the  presence  of  troops — and  a  right  to  send  delegates  to  con- 
gress, similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  other  territories.  If  the  plan 
can  be  effected,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  constant  diminution  in  the 
nnmbers  of  the  Indians  will  be  checked,  and  that  a  race,  about  whom  there 
is  so  much  that  is  poetic  and  fine  in  recollection,  will  be  preserved.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  already  endured  the  collision  with 
tbe  white  man,  and  are  still  slowly  on  the  increase.  As  one  of  these  tribes 
at  least,  (the  Chickasaws,)  is  included  in  this  plan,  there  is  just  ground  to 
hope  that  the  dangerous  point  of  communication  has  been  passed,  and  that 
they  may  continue  to  advance  in  civilization  to  maturity.  The  chief  of 
the  bureau  for  Indian  afiairs  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  have  increased 
about  10  per  cent  within  6  years.  Their  whole  number  is  computed  at 
4,000  souls.  Should  such  a  territory  be  formed,  a  nucleus  will  be  created, 
around  which  all  the  savages  of  the  W.  who  have  any  yearnings  for  a  more 
meliorated  state  of  existence,  can  rtilly.  As  there  is  little  reluctance  to 
mingle  the  white  and  red  blood,  (for  the  physical  difference  is  far  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  blacks,  and  the  Indians  have  never  been  menial  slaves,) 
I  think  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  would  in  time  occur.  Those 
families  of  America  who  are  thought  to  have  any  of  the  Indian  blood,  are 
rather  proud  of  their  descent ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  boast  among  many  of 
the  most  considerable  persons  of  Virginia,  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
renowned  Pocahontas."    * 

By  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  savage  nations 
of  North  America.  We  might  as  well  apply  the  tom  nation  to  the  various 
hordes  of  Tartars  who  roam  in  central  Asia,— or  to  the  Arabian  tribes  who 
wander  in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Syria  and  Egypt,— or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  we  might  with  fiu  greater  propriety  apply  it  to  the  Highland  clans, 
and  speak  of  the  nations  of  the  Campbells  and  of  tbe  Camerons.  Not  one 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  can  justly  be  dignified  with  that  title ;  the  deno- 
mination of  clany  tribej  or  Jfamify,  would  have  been  much  more  appro- 
priate. The  aboriginal  population  does  not  exceed  one  person  for  every 
20  square  miles ;  it  is  constantly  declining,  and  probably— 'notwithstanding 
Cooper^s  anticipations — ^in  tbe  lapse  of  two  centuries  at  most,  the  native 
nee  will  be  extinct.  From  time  to  time  they  are  bought  out — ^to  roam 
westward,  *  Uke  bees  whose  hive  has  been  destroyed,'-— by  bargains  which 
Mr  Cooper,  as  he  cannot  put  them  higher  than  the  ordinary  arrangements 
between  the  weak  and  strong,  coolly  calls  *'  a  deference  to  general  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  homaaity."    Besides  this  helpless  state  of  thingSy  the 
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eontiiraal  feuds  bettreeo  the  sayages,  their  inonliiimte  propensity  for  Bpi* 
ritoons  liqaon,  and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  are  caases  powerfully 
and  constantly  operating  to  diminish  their  nnmbers*     A  great  Dumber  of 
tribes  hare  been  already  extirpated  by  these  means,  and  others  hare  lost 
more  than  half  their  population.     It  is  impossible  that  this  disease  should 
flail  of  proTing  mortal,  as  the  Indians  have  no  physicians,  lire  almost  wholly 
on  animal  food,  and  plunge  themselves  into  cold  water  the  moment  that 
this  disease  is  discovered.     Agricultural  habits  never  seem  to  have  beea 
generated  amongst  tbem,  and  consequently  an  immense  tract  of  territorisi 
surface  is  requisite  to  support  a  small  tribe-     The  Tartar  and  Arab  tribes 
collect  and  tame  animals,  treat  them  kindly,  rear  them  carefully,  lire  oo 
their  produce  rather  than  on  their  flesh,  and  clothe  themselves  with  their 
wool  rather  than  with  their  skins.     But  the  native  Americans  are  totally 
different  in  their  habits  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia.     Though  living 
in  a  soil  abounding  with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  where  animals  are  abundant, 
they  find  it  more  convenient  to  chase  animals  into  the  woods,  than  to  col- 
lect and  tame  them, — more  agreeable  to  kill  them,  than  to  feed  them ;  and 
thus  their  whole  life  is  spent  in  hunting,  and  eating  flesh ;  and  as  the  game 
is  frequently  wasted,  they  are  obliged  to  remove  to  other  spots  where  the 
work  of  extermination  has  either  not  commenced,  or  been  suspended  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  procure  animal  food.     A  stronger  confirmation  of 
the  above  fiu;t,  that  the  labours  of  the  chase  are  totally  inadequate  to  sap- 
port  a  numerous  population,  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  reply  of  a  saga- 
cious Indian  chief,  (who  happened  to  be  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  solicit 
congress  and  the  Quakers  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  enabling  him  to 
introduce  agricultural  habits  among  his  tribe,)  to  Volney.     The  Indian 
having  remarked  the  increase  of  the  whites  as  inconceivable ;  and  that  in 
'  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  they  already  covered 
America  like  swarms  of  flies  and  gnats ;  whilst  his  countrymen,  wlio  had 
inhabited  it  from  time  immemorial,  were  still  as  thin  as  deer.     Volney 
asked  him,  why  the  Indians  did  not  increase  equally  fast.     **  Ah  V*  said 
the  Indian,  "  our  case  is  very  different.     You  whites  have  found  the  me- 
thod of  collecting  at  hand,  and  in  a  small  space,  a  certain  and  abondaat 
supply  of  food ;  from  a  piece  of  ground  15  or  20  times  as  big  as  thia  room, 
a  man  gathers  enough  to  feed  him  the  whole  year ;  if  to  this  he  adds  ano* 
tber  plot  sown  with  grass,  he  breeds  animals  that  supply  him  with  meat 
and  clothing,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  time  he  may  do  what  he  pleases.    We^ 
on  the  contrary,  require  a  vast  extent  of  ground  to  live  upon ;  for  to  each 
deer  we  kill,  and  one  will  serve  us  but  a  couple  of  days,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  ground  is  necessary  to  find  nourishment  and  attain  his  full  growth. 
If  we  eat  and  kill  200  or  SOO  in  a  year  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  ate 
the  wood  and  grass  of  all  the  ground  on  which  they  live,  and  they  require 
a  great  deal.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  the  whites  have 
driven  us,  year  after  year,  from  the  borders  of  the  sea  to  the  banka  of  the 
MissiasippL     They  spread  like  oil  on  a  blanket;  fve  dissolve  like  snow 
before  the  vernal  sun.     If  we  do  not  change  our  course,  it  is  imposaibk 
for  the  race  of  red  men  to  subsbt."     This  answer  speaks  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  population ;  and  solves  at  once  the  difiiculty  of  conceiving 
why  savages  have  not  multiplied,  like  the  pastoral  tribes,  or  agricultural 
nations.     The  arrival  of  Europeans  in  their  country  has  been  a  great  cala- 
mity to  the  natives,  and  has  contributed  much  to  diminish  their  niunben ; 
it  is  no  secret  what  the  red  man  soon  becomes  when  once  within  the  cor- 
rupting reach  of  European  intercourse.     Cooper,  who  should  know  them 
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wtOf  aUk  the  majgrity  in  or  netr  iht  iiijuIijwIii,  ''a  InuUed  and  nttch- 
degraded  raee."  In  the  interior  they  were  ^all  afike^  a  stanted,  dirty»  and 
degraded  nee."  Some  of  the  Indian  trihet»  we  are  told,  howeTer,  are  he- 
coming  sensible  of  the  evils  of  savage  fife,  and  of  the  necessity  of  adc^tting 
agricoltoral  habits,  as  the  only  means  now  left  to  prevent  their  total  extir- 
pation/ The  Cherokeei  have  made  great  progresa  in  the  cnltivation  of 
their  lands,  and  even  in  liteiatnre  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  The 
Creek9y  too,  have  ahondanoe  of  tame  cattle,  aarine,  and  poultry ;  they  cal« 
tivate  tobacco,  rice,  maiae,  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  melons;  and  have 
plenty  of  peaches,  plumbs,  grapes,  strewbeRies,  and  other  fruits.  They 
are  represented  as  honest  and  &ir  in  their  dealings,  but  more  averse  than 
all  other  Indians  to  part  with  thdr  lands,  and  Imvo  a  most  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  fiuth  of  white  men.  Althoof^  a  pemanent  boundary  has 
several  times  been  agreed  upon,  between  them  and  the  United  States,  yet 
this  has  been  frequently  violated  by  the  white  settiers,  and  given  rise  to 
hostilities,  which  have  been  attended,  as  usual,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  these  unhappy  and  injured  natives.  Their  civil  policy  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Indians ;  and  they  never  use  spirituous 
liquors,  that  pernicious  bane  to  the  great  body  of  the  savages.  The  same 
commendable  custom  prevuls  among  the  Ricaras  on  the  Missouri. 

PopukiHon  of  the  United  Stales,'}  If  the  aboriginal  population  be 
rapidly  declining,  the  superinduced  l^iropean  population  is  proportionally 
increasing.  We  are  fortunately  frinushed  with  the  means  of  ascertaining 
tiie  degree  of  this  increase^  by  an  act  of  the  American  constitution,  which 
ordained  that  a  general  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  made  in 
three  yeara  after  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and  that  a  census  should 
be  taken  every  ten  years ;  and  a  law  for  peq>etuating  which  was  passed  in 
congress,  on  the  9lli  of  March  1790.  The  whole  of  this  census  is,  or 
ought  to  be  performed  in  nine  months.  Four  different  enumerations  of 
the  whole  popnlation^-ezcepting  the  Indians,  who  are  never  indnded— • 
have  been  taken  since  the  acceptance  of  the  American  constitution,  in  1788, 
namely:  those  of  1791,  1801  1811,  and  1821,  the  respective  results  of 
which 


1791.         1801.         1811.         18S1. 

Population,  3,925,253        5,305,638         7,240,924        9,638,226. 

>  Maa^  triba,  however,  have  prefemd  msiiitaiiiiiig  their  IndepMidcnoe  In  ths 
WMtern  KHmto  to  Babmitting  to  the  Imws  of  the  states  in  which  they  now  reside,  and 
arrangements  we  are  informed  are  still  in  progress  for  their  remoral.  On  this  suljeot 
the  president's  messaffe  to  congress,  in  1880,  contained  the  following  observations. 
"  The  consequences  of  a  speedT  renur?al  will  be  important  to  the  United  StatesL  to  in- 
diyidoid  states,  and  to  the  Indians  themselves.  I'he  peeoniary  advantages  which  it 
promises  to  the  government,  are  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  It  puts  an  end  to 
all  poasiUle  danger  of  coUirion  between  the  authorities  of  the  general  and  state  govern* 
ments,  on  aeeoont  of  the  Indiana.  It  will  place  a  dense  and  civilised  population  in 
large  tracto  of  country  now  occupied  by  a  few  savage  hunters.  By  opening  tbe  whole 
territory  between  Tennessee  on  tne  N.  and  Louisiana  on  the  S.,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
whites,  it  vrill  Inoaleulabhr  strengthen  the  soutb-weatem  frontier,  and  render  the  ad- 
jAceni  Btatei  strong  enough  to  repid  future  invasion  without  remote  aid.  It  will  relievs 
the  whole  stete  of  Mississippi,  and  the  western  part  of  Alabama,  of  Indian  occunanQj| 
and  enable  those  states  to  ludvance  rapidly  in  population,  wealth,  and  power.  It  wftl 
aepsnto  the  Indians  Dram  immediate  contact  with  settlemento  of  white»— free  them 
fivm  the  power  of  the  states,  enable  them  to  Dursue  happineta  in  their  own  way,  and 
under  their  own  rude  institutions, — will  retard  tbe  progress  of  decay,  which  is  lessening 
their  nmnbers,  and  p«rfaaps  csnm  them  gradoallv,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  influence  of  good  counsels,  to  cast  off  their  savage  habits,  and 
become  an  interesting,  civilized,  and  christian  community.** 

V.  3 1 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  detule  of  the  last  cenein: 
Papulation  of  (he  United  States,  according  to  the  Cemtu  of  1820. 
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Penniylrania  . 

516,618 

500,476 

80.202 

211 

1951 

1,049,458 

Delaware    •     . 

27.906 

27,877 

12.958 

4s609 

•      •     • 

72,749 

Maryland    .     . 
Virginia      .     . 

lSl,74a 

128,479 

89,730 

107,898 

•     •     • 

407.350 

804,781 

298,848 

86,889 

425,153 

250 

1,06^,366 

North  Carolina 

209,644 

209,556 

14,612 

205,017 

.  .  ■ 

6S8,829 

South  Carolina 

120,984 

116,506 

0826 

258.475 

•  •  * 

50e,741 

Georgia    . 

96,404 

91,162 

1783 

149,656 

4 

340,989 

Alabama 

45,889 

89,612 

571 

41,879 

.  «  • 

127,901 

MieaiMippi 

28,286 

18,890 

458 

32,814 

... 

75,446 

Louisiana 

41,832 

32,051 

10,476 

69,064 

484 

153,4(/7 

Tennessee 

178,600 

166,325 

2739 

80,097 

62 

422  813 

Kentucky 

228,696 

210,948 

2769 

126,752 

182 

564317 

Ohio 

800,607 

275,965 

4728 

•  .  •  ■  ■ 

139 

581.4M 

Indiana    . 

76,649 

69,109 

1280 

ISO 

.  •  . 

147,17r 

Illinois     . 

29,401 

24^887 

457 

917 

49 

56,211 

Missouri  • 

81,001 

24,967 

847 

10,222 

29 

b8>^ 

Michigan  Territory, 

5883 

3206 

174 

■      .      .      a      • 

181 

889l> 

Arkansas  Territory . 

6971 

*  5608 

59 

1617 

18 

14;ir?J 

District  of  Cdumbia 

11,171 

11,443 

4048 

6377 

•     ■     • 

S9^(B» 

8,995;e58 

8,866,682 

288,557 

1,588,118 

4616 

9,638,226 

'  'I1ie  population  of  the  North- West  and  Missouri  Territories  are  not  given  aepantrly 
in  th«  census.  The  Kloridas  were  not  annexed  to  the  United  Statea  when  the  etasu 
wwt  taken ;  they  were  then  supposed  to  contain  10,000  Inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  American  confederacy  increases  yeiy  nearly  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  doubles  itself  in  24^  years.  It 
must  now  exceed  12,000,000 ;  but,  according  to  tables  computed  by  Mr 
Waterston,  it  stood  thus  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1828 : 

Whites,  and  free  people  of  colour,       .        .        9,514,000 
Slaves, 1,838,155 


11,352,155 


From  the  abore  table  it  appears  that  out  of  26  states  and  districts,  com- 
posing the  American  confederation,  only  5  states — ^namely,  those  of  Maio^ 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio — hare  no  slaves.  In 
the  southern  and  western  states  the  number  of  slaves  is  greatly  increasiBg, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  the  number  has  been  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  20  years ;  in  that  of  Kentucky  it  has  been  doubled; 
and  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  slaves  increase  proportionally  lo  the  wbit9 
population.  In  the  state  of  Mississippi,  the  number  of  slaves  has  risea 
from  3,489  inl801,  17,088  in  1811,  to  32,814  m  1820.  From  the  tables 
of  males  and  females  bom  in  the  United  States,  several  important  inferences 
may  be  deduced.    In  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  the  population  was  230,760 
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in  1811,  the  difFerence  between  the  males  and  females  nnder  10  years  of 
age^wa9  2,431,  being  upwards  of  one  in  19;  and  in  the  whole  United 
States  the  difference  was  53,852  between  the  males  and  females  of  the 
abore  ages — being  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  From  10  to  16  years  ot 
1^  a  drain  of  the  male  population  takes  place,  and  the  equilibrinm  begins 
to  be  restored.  From  16  to  26  the  effect  of  the  drain  is  rery  sensibly  felt. 
Abore  26,  the  males  outnumber  the  females  orer  all  the  states.  In  the 
Umted  States  the  proportion  is  nearly  one  in  17 ;  and  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
it  is  more  remarkable,  being  nearly  one  in  5.  This  great  disproportion 
of  males  to  females,  in  die  state  of  Ohio,  is  actually  counterbalanced  by 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massadiusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut, where  the  females  aboFo  26,  and  nnder  45,  outnumber  the  males 
above  the  age  of  21,  one  in  11.  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  one  in  17.  This 
result  corroborates  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  great  influx  of  population 
into  the  state  of  Ohio,  has  been  from  these  states ;  and  this,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  shows  that  the  New  England  states  are 
in  fact  the  great  nursery  whence  the  northern  part  of  the  western  territory 
is  to  be  peopled ;  and  emigrants  from  these  states,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
by  far  the  best  of  all  settlers,  as  they  haye  generally  obtained  a  Tirtuons 
education,  and  are  actire,  hardy,  and  industrious. 

In  the  United  States,  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  excepted,  the 
average  term  of  human  life  is  shorter  than  in  Europe.  Both  sexes  arrive 
at  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  in  America,  but  they  likewise  die  sooner.  Few 
reach  the  age  of  63 ;  and  one  of  70  is  as  rare  in  America  as  one 
of  80  in  France,  where  the  annual  mortality  is  proportionally  greater 
than  in  England.  Travellers  remark,  that  in  South  Carolina,  a  man 
is  as  old  at  50  as  in  Europe  at  65  or  70 ;  and  Volney  declares,  that 
he  heard  all  the  English  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  the  United 
States  say,  that  theit  friends  who  had  been  settled  there  a  few  years 
in  the  southern,  or  even  centrsl  states,  appeared  to  have  gprown  as  old 
again  as  they  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland.  This  com- 
parative shortness  of  human  life  is  owing  to  two  causes :  the  one  physical, 
namely,  the  climate, — ^the  other  moral,  namely,  the  dietetic  regimen  used 
bjr  the  Americans,  and  that  passionate  desire  for  ardent  spirits  so  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States.  Of  diseases  arising  from  the  climate,  consump- 
tions are  the  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  and  middle  states.  A  much 
grefiter  proportion  of  children  die  in  infancy  there  than  in  Europe.  Con- 
sumptions affect  the  women  more  than  the  men,  vast  numbers  of  females 
being 'cut  off  in  the  vernal  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  This  is  attri- 
buted io  the  comparative  delicacy  of  their  skin,  their  more  confined  and 
sedentary  life,  and  the  lightness  of  their  dress,  which  in  so  cold  and  varia- 
ble a  climate,  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  system  from  its  deleterious  effects. 
Aatiimnal  fevers  and  agues  are  the  prevalent  diseases  in  the  southern  states, 
and  njaterially  contribute  to  shorten  human  life ;  and  that  most  awful  of 
all  diseases,  the  yellow  fever,  is  endemial  to  the  climate,  and  has  prevailed 
more  of  late  years  than  formerly,  extending  its  ravages  as  far  north  nearly 
as  Boston.  These  fevers  and  agues  are  not  only  prevalent  on  the  southern 
cossts,  but  even  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  both  sides ;  a  great 
part  of  Kentucky ;  all  the  environs  of  Lake  Erie ;  the  Gennessee  tract, 
with  its  numerous  small  lakes ;  and  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
Agues'  might,  in  many  cases,  be  avoided,  if  the  Americans  were  as  careful 
to  choose  proper  situations,  as  they  are  anxious  to  procure  good  lands ; 
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tbey  prefer,  however,  the  damp  hat  prolific  aotl  of  the  low  pltins,  to  tfic 
more  healthy  thoagh  lean  productive  soils  of  the  higher  groonds. 

Slaves  and  Free  BiaclcM.']  The  taiot  of  black  elarery  '<  is  the  pbgoe- 
spot  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  Amerioans ;"  for,  it  has  heen  well- 
ohserved  "  be  the  blight  of  slavery  more  or  less  peroicioos  to  its  Tiotimi  it 
reaches  the  master-oaate  as  well  as  that  of  the  slsTe."  Hnmboldt  sanues 
us,  '^that  flonrishing  and  industrious  villfiges  of  free-Qi^niies  wereexiatiiig 
in  Spanish  America  before  its  independence ;  and  her  anbsequent  procli^ 
mation  of  equal  rights  among  all  her  citiaens  of  whatever  coloor*  hasysbovs 
every  other  act,  secured  for  her  canse  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  It  will  be 
a  dark  exception  to  the  moral  superiority  assumed  in  £svoar  of  the  United 
States,  if,  notwithstanding  the  encouraging  experience  of  all  tlie  gradual 
movements  that  have  heen  ever  made,  and  in  spite  of  this  last  great  exam- 
ple, tbey  persiat  in  denying  their  negro  population  the  chances  of  improve- 
ment due  to  human  beings."  Their  tendencies  are  rather  i^^nst  our  iiopek 
Without  a  pretext,  upon  the  late  adoption  of  a  new  member  into  their 
body,  Missouri  was  converted  into  a  slave  state*  In  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states,  where  the  numbers  were  never  very  great,  a  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  was  many  years  since  adopted,  which,  by  giving  freedom,  at 
a  certain  age,  to  the  children  bom  after  a  given  date,  has  put  an  eod  to 
slavery  in  diese  districts.  The  slaves  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  states,  where  the  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  our  West 
India  islands.  It  is  unlawful  to  import  slaves  from  abroad  into  any  part  of 
the  United  States ;  hut  it  is  legal  to  transport  them  from  one  slave  state  to 
another ;  and  the  northern  plantations,  which  offer  very  few  of  dieerdioary 
excuses  for  the  employment  of  negro  labour,  and  where  in  many  districti 
the  land  is  so  exhausted  that  the  slaves  cannot  reproduce  as  much  as  tbej 
consume,  are  becoming  a  vast  breeding-ground,  where  blacks  are  resred 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  terrible  demaada  of  an  internal 
slave-trade,  which  is  carrying  on  both  by  sea  and  land*  No  register  of 
punishments  is  kept ;  and  manumission  and  instruction  are  in  some  places 
prohibited,  in  all  discouraged.  The  free  blacks  are  employed  in  the  eaatem 
and  middle  sections  of  the  Union,  as  domestic  servants  or  agricultnial 
labourers.  There  are  not  many  of  them  educated  to  mechanical  puranits ; 
they  are  nowhere  on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with  the  whites  ;  in  soma 
states  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  entire  participation  of  political  privileges ; 
and  in  some  instances — ^we  blush  for  the  charity  of  Christians  to  record  it— 
they  are  excluded  from  church-fellowship  with  their  white  brethren.  The 
slave  population,  in  1828,  amounted  to  1,838, 155 ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  people  of  colour  to  2,160,000.  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  are  the 
only  two  states  where  the  slave  population  exceeds  the  free,  but  that  very 
inconsiderably.  There  appears  to  be,  taking  the  slave  states  throughonti 
two  whites  to  a  black.  While  the  increase  of  the  free  population  between 
the  yean  1820  and  1828,  was  17  4-lOths  per  cent,  that  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  the  same  period  was  19^.  "  The  Americans,"  says  captain 
Baail  Hall,  "  are  perpetually  taunting  England  with  having  entailed  sla- 
very upon  their  country.**  This  taunt,  if  provoked  by  sweeping  crimina- 
tions, may  come  as  a  fieur  retort  from  an  American  of  the  northern  states. 
But,  as  regards  the  validity  of  the  plea,  the  whole  case  has  completely  si- 
tered  its  character,  since  the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  countries 
cultivated  wholly  by  slaves ;  and  still  more,  by  the  introduction  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  as  a  Btate>  where  no  similar  necessity  for  slave-cnlti- 
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miimiy  OB  aecoQut  of  dimatey  was  ewea  prateDded  to  exist,  bat  wherop 
neverthdiess,  slavery  has  been  introduoed  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  ascendancy  thereby  given  to  the  slaTe-holding  states  in  the 
aenate,  and  eventuaUy  in  congiess,  affovds  a  melancholy  prospect  as  to  the 
probability  of  any  legialatiye  remedies.  Congiess  has  noty  in  fact,  we  are 
TfMninded  by  captain  Basil  Hall,  by  the  teims  of  the  oonstitntion,  the 
aligbteat  shadow  of  right  to  meddle  with  the  intenial  conoeros  of  the  stales, 
and  least  of  all  with  those  which  relate  to  slareiy.  *'  Any  assnmption  of 
such  preteosioBs  on  the  part  of  congreas,  would  be  so  instantaneously  re* 
aisted, — by  actual  force,  if  neoes8ary,-^by  the  whole  mass  of  the  slaye- 
holding  stales,  that  the  idea  could  not  esdst  one  hour*  If  sudi  intentions 
of  interference  with  the  slave  system  should  ever  be  seriously  contemplated, 
ettber  by  a  powerful  executive^  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  con*^ 
greas  from  the  non-slave-holding  states,  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  a  division  of  the  Union,  It  is  useless,  then,  for  foreigners  to  hold  the 
language  of  reproach  or  of  appeal  to  America,  thereby  implying  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  legislative  power." 

Character  J  Manners^  and  Customs  rf  the  AmertoansJ]     To  delineate 
with  accuracy  those  peculiar  features  of  charaotar  in  whidi  nations  differ 
irom  each  other,  and  to  trace  with  acnteness  and  precision  the  various 
eooTces  w;hence  these  have  originated,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Among 
savage  tribes  the  modifications  of  mind  are  comparatively  rare,  and  little 
diversified  by  any  other  circumstances  than  the  greater  or  lesser  facilities 
of  obtaining  food,  and  supporting  an  existence  only  one  step  above  mere 
animal  life.  In  such  circumstances  there  is  little  room  for  the  developement 
of  genius,  or  diversity  of  character,  and  an  extreme  uniformity  of  manners 
therefore  generally  prevails ;  but  in  proportion  as  society  becomes  civilized, 
the  range  becomes  wider,  and  the  labour  of  discrimination  increases  with 
the  gradual  developement  and  diversification  of  human  character.     But  if 
to  dtscrinunate  national  character  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  task,  this  task 
becomes  almost  insuperable  when  treating  of  the  character,  manners,  and 
customs,  of  a  population  the  most  heterogeneous  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  which  heterogeneity  is  continually  increasing  by  the  constant  influx 
of  exotic  materials.     Of  this  last  description  is  the  population  of  the 
United  States.     The  parent-stock  is  indeed  origioally  English ;  but  upon 
it  has  been  snperindnoed,  at  different  periods,  especially  of  latter  years, 
such  a  diversified  mass  of  foreign  adventurers,  collected  idmoet  from  every 
quarter  of  continental  Europe,-— Germans,  Dutch,  Netberlanders,  French, 
Swiss,  Pdles,  Irish,  and  Scotch, — ^that  the  present  inhabitants  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  those  striking  and  general  resemblances  to  each  other  which 
give  to  a  whole  people  a  particnlar  colour,  moral  character,  and  pbysiogno* 
mical  expression.     The  people  is  not  yet  amalgamated,— -it  is  only  in  the 
transition  state ;  and  till  this  is  accomplished,  till  the  amalgamation  be  com- 
pleted, it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  national  character.    The  only  dr- 
comstances  which  can  be  predicated  of  the  Americans  nationally,  are  a  moro 
than  sufficient  esteem  of  themselves,  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  com- 
merce, and  a  persevering  attention  to  the  more  practical  arts.    Unable  to 
boast  of  ancient  renown  and  past  glory,  having  but  .lately  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  political  stage,  the  Amwicans  pride  thexnselves  m  what 
they  are  one  day  destined  to  be ;  and  even  the  precise  period,  when  they 
are  to  become  the  first  people  that  ever  the  world  beheld,  is  pointed  out. 
This  is  an  allnsuHi  common  to  the  best-informed,  as  well  as  the  most  ig- 
norant Americans.    Cocker  is  for  ever  pointing  out  to  his  countrymen  the 
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millenniam  of  1020.  In  the  northern  states,  the  character  of  the  peoplB  kj 
proitimates  more  nearly  to  the  Scottish  standard  than  to  that  of  any  oth/ 
according  to  Mr  Mellish ;  and  Mr  Silliman,  an  American  traveller  fm 
New  Ens^land,  who  yistted  England  in  1805  and  1806,  confesses  tiMI  he 
was  struck  with  the  great  similarity-  in  domestic  manners  between  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  states  and  those  of  the  parent-country ;  and  was  sur- 
prised that  a  lapse  of  almost  two  centnries,  and  a  state  of  things  so  widely 
different  in  both  as  to  many  important  particulars,  should  not  have  produced 
a  greater  alteration  in  the  new  country  from  the  original  manners  of  the 
old.  It  must  he  observed,  that  the  population  of  the  northern  states  is 
comparatively  pure  and  unmixed,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union.  Few  emigrants  go  to  that  quarter,  as  the  prospects  are  not  in- 
viting ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  original  settlers  were  persons  of  a  very  difierent 
stamp  from  those  who  now  emigrate.  These  carried  with  them  priaciples 
and  habits  of  strict  morality  and  genuine  piety ;  and  though  much  of  the 
power  of  godliness  may  have  been  lost  among  their  descendants,  yet  more 
of  its  form,  and  even  of  its  reality,  is  preserved  there,  than  in  tbe  rest  of 
the  states.  <<  Education,"  remarks  Mr  Duncan,  *^  which  prevails  much 
more  universally  throughout  the  New  England  states  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  religions  instruc- 
tion, has  given  to  the  natives  a  rery  decided  cast  of  national  character,  re- 
sembling, in  many  respects,  that  for  which  the  Scots  among  Europeans 
have  long  been  distinguished*  The  kind  of  education  also  in  the  two 
countries,  is  remarkably  similar:  it  is  more  general  than  accurate,  and 
more  useful  than  elegant,  imparted  by  means  of  district  or  parochial  schools, 
and,  in  this  country,  almost  entirely  without  expense  to  those  who  receive 
it.  The  characteristics  of  a  New  Englander  are,  intelligence^  sobriety, 
enterprise,  perseverance.  When  he  finds  his  range  at  home  too  limited  to 
admit  of  a  sufficiently  successful  application  of  these  qualities,  he  betakes 
himself  to  distant  regions,  and  traverses  one  state  after  another,  till  he  finds 
some  nook  in  which  he  can  establish  himself  with  advantage.  In  the 
southern  and  western  states,  many  of  the  most  successful  merchantay  the 
most  industrious  fanners,  the  most  money-making  land-speculators,  are 
natives  of  New  England ;  and  scarcely  is  there  a  station  in  society,  or  a 
mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  in  which  there  will  not  be  found  a  fall  pro- 
portion of  them.  If  you  meet  a  waggon  in  some  remote  country-road, 
with  a  cheerful-looking  fiEm:iily,  and  a  tall,  slender  figure  whistling  along, 
with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder, — ^it  is  a  Yankee  backwoods-man  on  his 
march  for  the  wilderness  of  Illinois  or  Tennessee ;  where  he  will  build  a 
log-house,  clear  a  few  acres  of  land,  sell  the  whole  at  a  profit  to  the  next 
comer,  and  start  with  the  waggon  a  second  time,  to  penetrate  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  farther  into  the  woods,  and  repeat  the  process.  If  yon  see 
at  the  turnpike-gate  of  a  country-town,  a  light  carriage  resembling  a  Bri- 
tish taxed-cart,  built  up  all  round  with  a  pile  of  assorted  packing-boxes 
and  trunks, — ^it  is  the  travelling-etore  of  a  New  England  pedlar,  who  is 
marketing  his  wares,  swopping^  or  selling,  or  buying,  as  he  and  his  cus- 
tomers can  agree  about  it ;  guesting  away  with  every  one  he  meets,  but 
turning  all  to  good  account  in  the  end.  In  all  those  bye-ways  of  getting 
on  in  the  world  for  which  America  affords  unexampled  facilities,  none  are 
found  to  succeed  like  the  natives  of  New  England.  The  consequence  of 
this  adventurous  spirit  is,  that  they  attract,  along  with  their  prosperity,  a 
considerable  share  of  the  envy  and  ill-will  which  successful  rivalry  generally 
excites.     Perhaps^  there  are  instances  in  which  canning,  rather  than  ho» 
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PbtaH^y  has  charactoised  their  eaterpiisee ;  bat,  anong  so  tnany  ad?entiiren» 
ot&4%  is  not  sQipTising  that  some  should  be  anprmcipled ;  and,  of  course,  a  well 
/^  educated  and  mgenions  rogue  has  a  fearful  advantage  over  ignorant  and 
stupid  ones.  From  whateyer  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  the  south,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  them ;  and  it  is  very  cus- 
tomary there  to  say  many  haid  things  of  the  Yankees,  which  are  true  only 
of  a  small  number,  and  those  the  very  worst  of  them." 

As  we  advance  to  the  S.  the  character  deteriorates,r— becomes  more  diver- 
sified and  less  distinct ;  and  the  mannerB  are  less  pure  and  simple,  from  the 
perpetually  increasing  mixture  of  new  settlers  with  old  inhabitants.  On 
the  S.  of  the  Patomac,  the  character  appears  sensibly  changed,  and  the 
manners  are  almost  entirely  those  of  the  West  Indies.  To  whatever  cause 
this  diange  be  justly  attiibutable,  it  is  viuble  in  every  usage  of  life* 
Travellers  have  remarked  the  total  want  of  all  those  games  and  sports  that 
obtained  for  our  country  the  appellation  of  *'  merry  JBngland." 

Mr  Hodgson's  remarks  on  American  character  seem  to  us  fair  and  judi- 
cious. "  If,"  says  he,  "  in  opposition  to  their  republican  principles,  we 
divide  the  Americans  into  classes,  the  first  class  will  comprehend  what  are 
termed  the  Revolutionary  Heroes,  who  hold  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility, 
undisputed  by  the  bitterest  enemies  to  aristocracy.  Their  numbers,  indeed, 
are  few ;  but  they  have  too  many  peculiar  features  to  be  comprised  in  the 
description  of  any  other  class  of  their  countrymen*  Many  of  them  were 
educated  in  England ;  and  even  those  who  never  travelled,  had  generally 
the  advantage  of  the  best  English  society,  either  colonial  or  military.  They 
were  formed  in  the  English  school ;  were  embued  with  English  associa- 
tions ;  and,  however  active  they  were  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  mother  country,  they  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  delighted  to  trace 
their  descent  to  English  families  of  rank,  and  to  boast  of  the  pure  English 
blood  which  flows  in  their  veins.  In  the  families  of  these  patricians,  in 
which  I  have  spent  many  agreeable  hours,  I  met  with  nothing  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  not  in  the  society  of  that  class  of  our  well-educated  country 
gentlemen,  who  occasionally  visit  the  metropolis,  and  mingle  in  fitshionable 
or  political  life.  The  M  gentlemen  of  this  class,  are  indeed  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school ;  and  the  young  ladies  are  particularly  agreeable,  refined, 
accomplished,  intelligent,  and  well-bred. 

''  llie  second  class  may  include  the  leading  political  characters  of  the 
present  day,  the  more  eminent  lawyers,  the  well  educated  merchants  and 
agriculturists,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  novi  homines  of  every  pro- 
fession. It  will  thus  comprise  the  mass  of  the  good  society  of  America ; 
the  first  class,  which  comprehends  the  best,  being  very  limited*  suigenerie, 
and  about  to  expire  with  the  present  generation.  The  manners  of  this 
second  class  are  less  polished  than  those  of  the  corresponding  class  in 
England,  and  their  education  is  neither  so  regular  nor  so  classical ;  but 
their  intellects  are  as  actively  exercised,  and  their  information  at  least  as 
general,  although  less  scientific  and  profound.  The  young  ladies  of  this 
class  are  lively,  modest,  and  unreserved ;  easy  in  their  manners,  and  rather 
gay  and  social  in  their  dispositions :  at  the  same  time,  they  are  very  obser* 
vant  of  the  rules  of  female  propriety ;  and  if  they  ever  displease,  it  is  from 
indifference,  rather  than  from  either  bashfulnees  or  effrontery.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  generally  genteel  and  agreeable ;  their  figures  are  almost  uui- 
yersally  good,  and  they  dress  remarkably  well, — in  this  city  (Philadelphia), 
indeed,  more  to  my  taste  than  in  almost  any  place  I  recollect.  For  this, 
they  are  indebted,  partly  to  the  short  passages  from  Europe,  which  waft 
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across  iho  AtliiiSio  the  latest  finhioiie  from  Loaddn  ndPnii;  pMly  to 
their  aocommodatiiig  tiriff,  which  plaose  within  their  rsoch  the  bsntifQl 
Canton  crapes,  and  all  the  most  elegant  materials  for  dress  wUch  Ameri- 
can enterprise  can  collect  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  psrdy  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Quaker  coetnmey  which  has  had  a  happy  and  tenable 
influence  on  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  community  at  iarj^  Their  tooo 
of  voice,  which  is  generally  a  little  shrill,  and  their  mode  of  pronooBctng 
a  few  particular  words,  are  the  pecoliaritiea  of  manner  which,  I  think, 
would  be  most  remarlced  upon  in  the  best  society  in  En^and.  GsnoiUy 
speaking,  also,  the  style  of  female  education  in  America  is  less  fiiToaisbie 
to  solid  acquirements,  than  with  us.  The  young  ladies  here  go  esriier 
into  society  than  in  England,  and  enter  sooner  into  married  iSe;  they 
have  not,  dierefore,  the  same  opportnnitieo  for  matuxing  their  tarte,  ex* 
pending  their  intellect,  and  acquiring  a  rich  store  of  weU-anangsd  ud 
digested  knowledge,  as  those  have,  who  have  devoted  to  improvement  the 
longer  interval  wbioh  climate  or  custom  has,  with  us,  interposed  between 
the  nursery  and  the  drawing-room.  In  the  highest  class,  especially  in  €«► 
line,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  remark ;  and  among  tk 
young  ladies  of  Boston,  there  appeared  to  me  to  be,  if  less  of  rsfineDeBt 
than  in  the  Carolinians,  yet,  a  very  agreeable  union  of  domestic  habitf  aid 
literary  taste,  and  great  kindness  and  simplicity  of  manners. 

"  The  third  class  may  comprehend  all  below  the  second ;  for,  in  i 
country  where  some  would,  perhaps,  resent  even  the  idea  of  a  seoond 
class,  this  division  is  sufficiently  minute.  This  class  will  indude  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  American  population;  and  it  is  distioginihed 
from  the  corresponding  classes  of  my  oountrjrmen,  (the  little  farmen,  inn- 
keepers, shop-keepers,  clerks,  mechanics,  servants,  and  laboureiB))  by 
greater  acuteness  and  intelligence,  more  regular  habits  of  reading,  a  wider 
range  of  ideas,  and  a  greater  freedom  from  prejudices,  provindalKni)  tod 
vulgarity.  It  is  distinguished,  also,  by  greater  cMneu  qf  manner;  and 
this  is  the  first  of  the  charges  against  the  nation,  generally,  on  wfaidi  I 
shall  remark. 

**  As  respects  the  highest  classes,  I  think  this  charge  is,  in  a -great  met- 
sure  unfounded  :  their  reception  of  a  stranger,  at  least,  appeared  to  me  v 
frank  and  as  warm  as  in  England.  To  that  part  of  the  population  wiuch 
I  have  included  in  the  third  class,  the  charge  attaches  with  strict  propriety ; 
and  in  many  cases,  their  coldness  amounts  to  tiie  English  *  cut  direct'  At 
first,  it  incommoded  me  excessively,  especially  in  the  women  in  the  ocrao- 
try,  who  showed  it  the  most ;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  ride 
on,  not  in  the  best  temper,  when,  arriving  at  an  inn  after  a  long  stage  before 
breakfiist,  and  asking  very  civilly,  '  Can  we  hove  breakfest  here  ?'  I  htre 
received  a  shrill  *  I  reckon  so,'  from  a  cold  female  figure,  that  went  on 
with  its  employments,  without  deigning  to  look  at  us,  or  to  put  any  thing 
in  motion  to  verify  its  reckoning.  In  due  time,  however,  the  breed  wtf 
baked,  the  chicken  killed,  and  both  made  their  appearance,  with  their  con- 
stant coropenions,  even  in  the  wildest  part  of  America,  ham,  eggs,  and 
coffee.  The  automaton  then  took  its  place ;  and  if  I  had  been  an  auto- 
maton also,  the  charm  would  have  retnained  unbroken ;  but  I  do  not  re 
member  an  instance  in  which  the  figure  did  not  converse  with  good  fan* 
mour  before  I  rose*  Very  often,  however,  our  reception  was  warm  and 
friendly :  and  the  wife,  or  daughter,  who  poured  out  my  coffee,  was  fiv^> 
well-bred,  obliging,  and  conversable.  Th^  coldness  of  the  men,  alsO)  I 
found  to  be  confined  principally  to  their  manner,  and  to  indicate  no  vuS^ 
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pontm  to  be  aodable  nid  aecomMdatM^.  On  the  ooMlnqr,  in  a  rottto 
of  more  tlm  tet«n  thoonnd  nriloB,  of  winch  I  tnydM  nearly  two  tbo»» 
sand  on  horeebnck^  and  the  rest  in  ateam-boato  and  stagw,  I  hata  found 
the  variooa  clanes  as  aooommodating;  and  obKging  as  in  England :  some- 
times,  I  confess,  I  have  thooght  bmmo  mk  Some  parts  of  Geoigia  and 
die  Ovolinas  might  suggest  a  sl^;ht  qvaltficakion  of  this  remark  ;  while 
East  Tennessee  md  the  Talley  of  the  Shenandoah  might  almost  claim  a 
wanner  eviogy.  In  the  course  of  my  route,  I  huTO  met  with  only  ona 
imtanee  of  personal  rudeness,  and  that  too  slight  to  be  mentioned,  except 
for  the  sake  of  IHeral  accuracy.  My  servant's  impressions  correspond  to 
mine.  On  questioning  him  at  the  terminaden  of  our  ronta»  he  said,  *  ha 
thought  the  Americans  quite  as  ready  to  serve  us,  and  one  another,  as  tha 
English ;  and  that  they  were  continualiy  expressing  their  surprise  to  find 
Englishmen  ao  dril.'  Now,  our  civility  was  nothing  more  than  would 
nstonJly  be  suggested  by  a  recc^ectioQ  of  the  inatitutioBa  of  the  countrv 
through  which  we  were  travelling,  and  a  general  desire  to  be  pleased  with 
friemHy  intentions,  however  manifested.  The  coldness  of  manner  in  tha 
Americans,  however,  is  a  great  defect,  and  must  prejudice  travellers  till 
they  andeietand  it  a  little. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  wmi^  which  ia  charged  upon  thena,  this  foible  is 
admitted  by  all  their  sensible  men,  who  are  <Ksgueted  with  the  extravagant 
pretensions  maintained,  in  inflated  language,  in  their  public  prints*  I  have 
heard  some  of  them  jocosely  say,  that  they  expect  their  countrymen  will 
soon  beg^  to  assert,  that  they  are  not  only  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
learned,  but  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world.  In  good  society,  however,  I 
have  seldooa  witnessed  this  vanity  in  any  rensarkaUe  degree :  and  I  really 
think,  I  have  seen  more  of  it  in  the  Americana  I  have  met  with  in  £ng- 
hmd,  than  in  the  whdle  range  of  my  observation  since  I  landed  in  this  coun- 
ary.  When  I  hare  made  the  concessions  to  which  I  thought  the  Ameri- 
cans fairly  entitled,  I  have  not  often  observed  a  disposition  to  push  their 
claims  too  iar ;  but,  oo  the  contrary,  a  readiness  to  suggest  some  point  of 
eompariaoB  in  which  Great  Britain  has  obviously  the  advantage.  And 
without  attempting  to  defend  an  acknowledged  defect  in  their  character,  I 
mast  confess,  the  Americans  have  some  excuse  for  their  vanity.  Descended 
(which  of  us  will  dispute  it  ?)  from  moH  iUuitrioua  anceHwi^  possessing  a 
territory,  perhapa,  unequalled  in  extent  and  value,  victorioua  in  the  in* 
ianey  of  their  hiatory,  in  a  strug|^  for  their  independence,  and  rising  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  scale  of  nations,  they  must  be  more  than 
mortal  if  they  weve  not  elated  with  their  condition.  And  if  sometimea 
they  may  appear  to  draw  too  heavily  on  the  future^  and  to  regard  America 
as  what  she  is  to  be,  rather  than  what  she  is,  I  must  own,  thai  I  never  yet 
Bwt  with  an  Anserican  who  canried  his  views  of  her  futnia  gmalneaa  so 
£w  ss  I  should  be  disposed  to  do,  if  she  wera  my  country,  and  if  I  could 
be  satisfied  of  the  predominating  inftuenca  of  religioua  principle  in  her 
public  coancils.'' 

A  systematic  taste  for  deauKaam  is  said  to  form  a  prominent  fealura  of 
Aawrkan  character;  thb  exteraal  rieaalinem  ie  vieiUe  in  the  streets^  aad 
the  dreee  of  both  eexee,  as  well  as  in  the  hoases.  Almost  all  are  dressed 
in  a  neat  and  dean  manner;  and  nobody  ever  publicly  mears  in  those 
effanaive  raga  wUck  in  other  ceamtriee  too  often  shock  we  eye.  'i1ie 
houses,  bttilt  of  brick  or  wood,  are  always  Upeshly,  aad  often  agreeaUy 
puuad ;  though  pDmeeaed  of  fotle  fine  faraiture,  yet  ao  requMlo  fol 
ceaiBrt  is  maatiBi^  aad  ovary  thiag  is  put  aad  kept  ia  the  mcest  ord«r# 

V.  3  a 
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It  aad  airy  ahapo,  fine  hadi» 
•fa  JMiiliit  ■tittjiiw      *"  Wisiioat  ptftici|Mtns,' nyi 
Ward,  ''IB  all  Mr  WatMM VcBtkanHi  wkhRgvd  to  the  AaMricn  wo. 
nee,  it  n  SScah  lar  the  wmm  cawal  tbmiwtw  aoi  to  be  atnick  wttktbdr 
Bp|»iHB<n  ;  aor  do  I  kaov  wmf  part  of  the  world  (not  evea  ezeeptiii(^ 
Euf^Mod)  where  the  diaplaf  of  ieaiale  heasTf  ia  aaore  atrildn^  tfaaa  al  New 
York  aad  PbOadelfAia,  where  inm  the  warmth  oT  the  dioiate.  the  ligb 
dfeae  of  the  S.  of  Eorope  m  aeea  ia  coajaactioii  with  the  freehaew  and 
bright  eokraring  of  a  aorthera  Mwapiejooa,"     The  Aaaericaa  woaieo  n 
characterized  geaeralljr  by  a  greater  degree  of  reaerve  and  coldneas  of  mu- 
ner,  than  eren  ia  ianpated  bjr  foteigaeia  to  the  KngHth.     The  langmige  of 
gallantly,  Mr  Cooper  aay^  ia  aerer  tolerated.  '*  A  married  woman  wooki 
coTiatder  it  as  an  inaolt,  and  a  girl  woold  he  apt  to  kagh  in  her  adorers  &oe." 
The  married  women  are  rarely  aeen  foremost  ia  the  acenes  of  gayoty ;  bot 
between  yonng  persona  of  both  aezea  great  fraaknesa  of  iaterconne  a 
permitted,  without  the  least  danger  of  its  ranaiiig  into  impropriety.    De- 
scribing the  ladies  of  New  York,  a  French  writer  saya :  ^  The  woom  fol- 
loir  here  in  their  drem  the  French  faahions,  bat  are  entirely  Amcricao  ia 
their  manners  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  derote  almost  their  vHiole  eiistencft  to 
the  management  of  their  fiuniliea  and  the  edacation  of  their  children.  Thej 
liwe  in  general  rery  retired  ;  and  although  the  greater  number  of  them  an 
able  to  famish  the  resonrcea  of  an  agreeaUe  and  lifely  converaatioB,  they 
nerertheleas  occupy  but  little  room  in  asscmbliea,  wImto  the  young  girb 
alone  seem  to  have  the  right  to  reign.     The  latter,  it  is  tmey  derire  from 
nature  and  education  all  the  meana  of  pleasing.     The  unlimited  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  without  ever  abusing  it,  imparts  to  their  manners  a  grace, 
a  freedom,  and  a  modest  carelessness,  which  are  not  always  found  in  our 
saloons,  where,  under  the  name  of  reserve,  we  impose  on  our  young  girli 
so  irksome  a  formality.    If  the  American  wires  are  remarkable  for  their 
atrict  fidelity  to  the  conjugal  ties,  the  young  women  are  not  less  so  for  their 
constancy  to  their  engagement."     *^  The  manners  of  the  American  woowa 
atrike  me,"  says  a  female  writer,  "  as  peculiarly  marited  by  aweetneao,  art* 
lessnes s,  and  liveliness.  There  is  about  them,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  a  oertaiii 
untaught  grace  and  gayety  of  the  heart,  equally  removed  (rom  the  studied 
English  coldness  and  indifference,  and  the  not  less  atudied  French  vivacity 
and  mannerism.    They  enter  very  early  into  society ;  £ar  too  early,  indeed, 
to  be  consistent  with  a  becoming  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  mindi. 
I  am,  however,  acquainted  with  atriking  exceptions  to  this  general  practice. 
The  society  collected  in  large  evening  assemblies  is  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  the  unmarried  young.     A  crowded  room  is  in  this  way  a  pretty 
aoene  for  a  quiet  observer  to  look  into  for  half  an  hour ;  but,  if  he  htt  sur- 
vived the  buoyant  spirits  of  first  youth,  he  will  then  find  it  better  to  walk 
home  again.    The  youth  of  both  aexes  here  enjoy  a  freedom  of  inter- 
courM  unknown  in  the  older  and  more  formal  nationa  of  Europe.    Tbey 
dance,  sing,  walk,  and  *  run  in  sleighs,'  together,  by  sunshine  and  moonshine, 
without  the  occurrence,  or  even  the  apprehension  of  any  impropriety.   In 
tins  bountiful  country,  marriages  are  seldom  dreaded  as  imprudent,  and 
therefore  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  contracting  of  early  engagemenU. 
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It  is  cniitBiifl  to  see  how  soon  these  langlihig  maidens  are  metamorphosed 
into  Ibnd  wives  and  attentiTe  mothers,  and  these  giddy  youths  into  indns- 
trioQs  dtisens  and  thinking  politicians." 

Duds  are  frequent  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  North  Carolina, 
where  more  dnels  are  fought  than  in  all  the  nine  states  S.  of  Maryland. 
^Teral  efforts  have  heen  made  to  repress  this  pemidous  practice,  hot  to 
no  purpose.  Tliere  the  criminal  may  he  prosecuted  for  killing  his  an- 
ta^nist,  hut,  as  with  us  in  too  many  instanceR,  a  Terdict  of  simple  homi- 
cide is  uniformly  given  by  the  jury ;  and  the  man  who,  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
son and  religion,  is  condemned  as  more  guilty  than  an  ordinary  murderer, 
is  received  into  sodety  without  any  marks  of  disapprobation.  Quarrels 
aire  frequent  in  the  southern  states ;  and  the  modes  of  dedding  these  are  of 
tlw  most  brutal  description.  These  modes  are  gouging,  kicking,  and 
biding;  and  the  combatants  pride  themselves  upon  the  dexterity  with 
whidi  they  can  pluck  out  an  eye,  bite  off  a  nose,  or  break  a  jaw  with  a 
kick  of  the  foot  I  Many,  but  languid  attempts,  have  been  made  to  abolish 
theoe  inhuman  practices,  by  the  different  legislatures.  Gouging  is  per- 
formed by  twisting  the  fore-finger  in  a  lock  of  hair  near  the  temple,  and 
taming  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the  thumb  nail,  which  is  suffered  to 
grow  long  for  that  purpose. 

In  no  country  do  politics  engross  so  much  of  public  attention  as  in  the 
United  States ;  there,  all  are  politicians,  and  every  man  a  federalist  or  an 
anti-federalist.  The  eagerness  of  the  people  for  news,  far  exceeds  that 
witnessed  in  our  own  country.  Newspapers  are  universally  diffused ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  poor  owner  of  a  miserable  log-hut,  who  lives  on  the 
border  of  the  stage-road,  but  has  a  newspaper  left  at  his  door.  Upon  po- 
litical subjects  they  are  often  violent  and  headstrong,  and  the  scurrility  of 
the  political  press  is  notorious,  and  deplored  by  many  amongst  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  disaffected  Europeans,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  cherish  in  Americans  their  peculiar  political  antipathies, 
particularly  against  this  country.  It  is  certain — and  we  state  it  for  the 
honour  of  America  herself — that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  news- 
papers which  laboured  so  assiduously  to  excite  the  last  war  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  who  durmg  that  war  endeavoured  to  ex- 
asperate the  latter  country  by  every  imaginable  insult  and  audacious  false- 
hood, were  edited,  not  by  Americans,  but  by  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
emigrants. 


CHAP,  v.— LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— RELIGION- 
EDUCATION. 

Thb  languages  spoken  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
indigenous  tribes,  are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  the  nations  to 
which  its  emigrant  population  belong,  namely:  Englbh,  French,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Gaelic.  All  these  emigrants  re- 
tain, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which  they 
perform  their  respective  religious  services,  converse,  and  transact  mu- 
tual business.  The  English  language,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  pre- 
valent, and  will  in  process  of  time  become  the  universal  instrument  of 
oral  communication.  In  it,  all  the  public  business  of  the  different  states 
is  transacted ;  their  laws  are  promulgated,  their  records  kept,  and  their 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  English*  In  the  northern  states^ 
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Englkh  is  tpokan  is  graal  pvritjr,  aad  ^nmmootd  vnA  pttx  frapnelf, 
by  penons  of  edacttion*  In  the  middle  states*  where  the  )Ki9iikliaD  ii 
more  mixed,  the  laogoage  is  proportioiisliy  cocraptedy  espeaiQy  in  pto* 
mmdmtioii.  There  axe  no  promdal  dialects  in  Amerios.  Eougnmi 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  met  and  intermixed  with  eadi  other, 
and  with  the  natives  of  the  oonntrf ,  and  the  peeoUaritiea  of  dialect*  thne- 
fore,  have  necessarily  melted  down  into  the  general  speech,  winch  is  eoni* 
mon  English.  The  low  hred  Londoner  does  not  there  transmit  his  vnlgir 
tkibboldh  ;  and  the  son  of  the  Northombrian  is  free  from  the  terr  widdi 
sticks  in  the  throat  of  his  father.  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  eol- 
lective  bodies  speaking  the  language  which  tliey  aoqoired  in  their  yooth, 
and  cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonies.  But  tfaongfatbm 
are  no  provincial  dialects,  yet  there  are,  and  must  he,  in  the  present  stitt 
of  the  population,  vulgar  dialects,  or  vulgarisms,  which  exist  more  or  leu 
in  all  countries.  With  respect  to  AmaricamsmSy  as  they  are  usually  called, 
it  would  be  unphilosophioil  in  the  extreme  to  condemn  them  by  wholoile 
as  contraband.  The  Tocabnlary  of  a  living  language  never  can  be  limited; 
new  words  will  be  frequently  coined ;  and  if  they  are  atnick  in  the  mint 
of  analogy, — if  the  standard  be  legal,  and  the  die  good,-^they  must  be- 
come current  coin.  Many  of  the  words  in  current  use  in  America  in 
either  antiquated  words  carried  over  by  the  first  setdere,  or  provindalisms 
still  familiar  in  the  mother-country,  which  have  more  recently  emigrated, 
and  are  justly  the  subject  of  as  much  ridicule  in  America  as  they  sre  in 
Great  Britain.  /  guess  is  a  colloquialism  not  confined  to  America ;  bat 
it  is  so  frivourite  a  term  there,  that  the  people  "guess  as  how"  about 
every  thing.  Yet  there  is  no  danger  of  this  vulgarism  becoming  an  an- 
thorised  mode  of  expression  even  among  transatlantic  writers.  The  Frendi 
and  Spanish  langui^;es  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  states  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana ;  and  will  at  no  very  distant  epoch  be  completely  super- 
seded by  the  English,  which  will  in  process  of  time  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic,  and  frt>m  the  mountains  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  sea, — an  extent  of  country  double  that  of 
the  European  continent. 

Knowledge,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  a  charscteristie 
of  Americans.  On  the  contrary,  many  districts,  and  even  whole  states, 
are  remarkable  for  the  prevalent  ignorance.  So  little  exertion  has  been 
made  by  native  Americans  in  the  various  departments  of  literstuv,  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  induced  to  conjecture  that  there  is  aomething 
in  the  climate  of  the  New  World  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  existence 
or  development  of  genius.  Buffon  and  Raynal  maintain  that  nature  dege- 
nerates in  America ;  and  that  the  mind  loses  the  vigour  there  which  it  has 
in  other  countries.  To  this  assertion  Jefferson — above  30  years  ago — ^made 
the  following  reply : — **  When  we  shall  have  existed  as  a  people  as  long 
as  the  Greeks  did  before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Vii^ii 
the  French  a  Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  English  a  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
ahould  this  reproach  be  still  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly 
causes  it  has  proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  qnarten 
of  the  earth  should  not  have  inscribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poeta.  la 
war  we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  shall  be  adored  vhile 
liberty  shall  have  votaries,  whose  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will 
in  future  ages  assume  its  just  station  among  the  most  celebrated  wortbiei 
of  the  world,  when  that  wretched  philosophy  shall  be  forgotten,  which 
would  arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.  In  physics  we  hara 
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pffiNliioed  a  Fmkliiif  Aaa  wkom  no  one  of  toe  present  ago  has  maile  mora 
important  discoyories,  nor  has  onriohed  phflosophy  with  more  iagenknis 
oolvtionB  of  the  phenomena  of  natnre.  We  hare  Mr  Rittenhonse,  seeond 
to  no  aBtnmomer  living :  that  in  genins  he  mast  bo  the  firet,  becaaae  sel6- 
tsnght.  As  an  artist,  he  has  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of  mechanical 
genius  as  the  wocid  has  ever  prodnced.  He  has  not  indeed  made  a 
world ;  bat  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than  any 
man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.  As  in  philosophy  and 
war,  so  in  goremmeot,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastic  art,  we  might 
show  that  America,  thongh  but  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given 
hopefal  proofs  of  genins,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the 
best  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  action,  which  snbstantiate  his 
freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happiness,  as  of  the  subordinate  which  serve 
to  amuse  him  only.  We  therefore  suppose  that  this  reproach  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  unkind ;  and  that,  of  the  geniuses  which  adorn  the  present  age, 
America  contributes  its  full  share.  For,  comparing  it  with  those  countries 
where  genius  is  most  cultivated,  where  are  the  most  excellent  models  for 
art,  and  scaffoldings  for  the  attainment  of  science,  as  Firance  or  England 
for  instance,  we  calculate  thus  :  The  United  States  contain  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  France  twenty  millions,  and  the  British  islands  ten.  We 
produce  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhonse ;  France,  then,  should 
hare  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  these  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half  that  num- 
ber equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true  that  France  has ;  we  are  but  just 
becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  onr  acquaintance  so  far  gives  us  high 
ideas  of  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.'*  While  it  must  be  owned  that 
Jefferson  argues  in  a  good  cause,  his  reasons  here  are  certainly  not  of  the 
most  conrincing  kind.  The  cases  produced  are  not  exactly  parallel.  We 
are  not  to  date  the  existence  of  Americans  from  the  revolntion  which  pro- 
cured them  independence  ;  we  cannot  imagine  that  every  human  faculty 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  before  that  time,  lay  dormant ;  and  that  then 
only  it  began  to  exert  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  states  had  been  in- 
habited for  two  centuries ;  and,  during  great  part  of  that  time,  had  been 
possessed  of  opnlence  and  freedom.  Besides,  the  Americans,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  were  not  commencing  their  career  of  improve- 
ment. They  came  from  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
brought  with  them  all  their  arts  and  elegancies.  An  Englishman,  it  is 
true,  who  in  Elizabeth's  time  went  to  America,  went  to  inhabit  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  himself  should  become  a 
savage.  The  state  of  society  in  the  rising  states  kept  progress  with  that 
in  the  mother-country ;  intercourse  with  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world 
was  frequent,  and  every  improvement  soon  found  its  way  to  the  colonies. 
We  are  not  then  to  date  the  commencement  of  American  improvement 
from  their  declaration  of  independence ;  nor  even  from  the  first  emigra- 
tions ;  we  must  extend  our  views  backwards  to  the  origin  of  those  nations 
from  which  they  proceeded,  and  consider  that  they  carried  with  them  the 
accumulated  improvements  of  many  hundred  years.  The  Americans,  in 
this  sense,  have  existed  longer  than  the  Greeks  when  they  produced  a 
Homer ;  they  have  existed  as  long  as  Britain  or  France  themselves.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  produced  men  of  genius,  not  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  alleged  existence  as  a  nation,  but  according  to  their  po- 
pulation and  resources.  That  they  have  done  so,  none,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  bold  enough  to  assert.  Switzerland  and  the  Dutch  states  sepa- 
rately contained  less  than  three  millions  each,  and  yet  have  contributed 
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ht  mme  mea  omiiiMit  for  tcieiiee  and  lilawtore  than  ABurici.  Is  At 
•denoea  of  a^itronomy,  geognfihyy  and  mathemalict,  no  amiiiena  naiaai, 
with  the  exception  of  Rittenhonae,  hare  yet  appeared.  EztensiTe  eraA- 
tion  ii  very  rare.  In  poetry,  no  eminent  prodnctions  have  i^ipeaved  bat 
the  Colnmbiad  of  Barlow ;  and  its  reputation  is  not  aoch  aa  to  aecMie  in 
immortality.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  celebiated  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards,  America  has  produced  no  great  metaphyndans.  Whether  he  be 
viewed  as  a  theologian  or  metaphysician,  Edwards  was  one  of  the  giealesl 
men  of  the  18th  century ;  bu^  for  more  reasons  than  one,  we  pvesnme, 
his  name  was  omitted  in  the  roll  of  Jeffmon's  worthies.  In  political 
economy  and  the  fine  arts,  no  eminent  names  hare  yet  made  their  appear* 
ance  in  America.  Dehon  and  Inring,  however,  are  of  a  Tery  polished 
school ;  and  Channing  is  a  splendid  writer. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  deficiency,  of  which  the  exiatcnee  caa 
scarcely  be  denied.     The  impropriety  of  recurring  to  physical  causes  has 
just  been  mentioned.     It  remains  to  inquire,  therefore,  whether  there  may 
not  have  been  moral  causes  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.     One  cause 
immediately  occurs,  and  another  will  hardly  be  necessary.     Wealth  hss^ 
till  very  lately,  been  the  object  of  every  Americsn  adventurer,  and  the 
accumulation  of  it  the  grand  end  of  every  American  life.     The  man  of 
parts,  who,  prior  to  the  revolution,  had  here  made  his  fortune^  sekkm 
thought  of  enjoying  it  here.     He  generally  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  there  displayed  those  powers,  which  might  not  only  have  attaint  for 
himself  celebrity  in  America,  but  might,  by  their  example,  have  excited 
the  emulation  of  many,  who,  for  want  of  such  an  example,  never  attempted 
the  strife  of  excellence.     Wealth  is  never  the  chief  aim  of  men  of  true 
genius :  such  men,  therefore,  seldom  visited  America,  and  when  they  did 
visit  it,  they  still  more  seldom  remained.     The  first  adventureis  found 
sufficient  employment  in  clearing  the  country,  and  raising  proyisioiis  for 
their  sustenance.     For  these  purposes  they  found  little  knowledge  neces- 
sary.   Learning  soon  became  unfashionable,  and  remained  so,  till  Uie  in- 
crease of  wealth  brought  it  into  demand,  rather  as  a  luxury  than  as  a  truly 
valuable  acquisition.     Teachers  became  scarce,  where  they  found  so  little 
encouragement ;  and  books  being  little  sought  after,  few  were  carried  over, 
and  these  few,  to  indemnify  for  a  tedious  sale,  were  not  disposed  of  but 
at  an  exorbitant  price.    Acquired  knowledge,  therefore,  became  necessarily 
rare ;  and,  without  this,  natural  knowledge  entitles  few  to   rank  among 
men  of  genius.     Among  other  causes  of  this  state  of  things  in  America, 
Bristed  enlarges  on  "  the  unfortunate  practice  of  entering  upon  active  life 
at  too  early  an  age.    Partly  from  the  condition  of  society,  and  partly  from 
the  eager  appetite  for  wealth,  which  especially  characterises  all  young  and 
thinly-settled  countries,  divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  merchants,  rush 
into  the  occupationa  of  active  life,  almost  before  they  reach  that  period 
which  the  wisdom  of  common  law  allots  as  the  termination  of  infancy. 
Plunging  so  early  into  the  minuter  details  of  practical  employment,  pre- 
▼ents  the  due  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  after  a  while 
renders  the  mind,  from  disuse,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  more  abstracted  pursuits  of  literature  and  science.     There  in  n 
■alnfary  adage  in  the  old  law  books,  which  runs  thus,  *'  In  juvene  tbeolugo 
conscienti»  detrimentum ;  in  juvene  legislati  bnrsse  detrimentum ;  in  ju- 
rene  medico  ca^meterii  incrementum  :*'  the  consciences  of  his  parishioners 
suffer  by  a  young  clergyman ;  the  purse  of  his  clients  diminishes  m  tlie 
hands  of  a  young  lawyer ;  and  the  churchyard  increases  by  the  labours  of 
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a  yoQng  ptiyucian.    Thu  adage,  howeyer,  has  no/  yet  foaod  its  way  into 
the   United  States,  where  the  young  people  of  all  classes  are  precipitated 
into  husinesB  during  childhood.    The  consequences  of  this  precocious  pub- 
licity are,  a  superficial  elementary  edncation,^-«  perpetual  pruriency  of 
prattle  upon  all  subjects,  without  a  due  fathoming  of  the  depths  of  any 
one  of  them, — and  an  entailed  disability  of  fully  developing  the  understand- 
ing, which  is  narrowed  in  early  life,  by  being  prematurely  absorbed  in  the 
minute  but  necessary  details  incident  to  every  practical  calling.     Whence, 
with  tlieir  due  proportion  of  genius,  in  common  with  all  other  nations,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  a  more  general  difiusion  of  popular  intelligence  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens,  in  all  the 
learned  professions,  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  career,  on  much  narrower 
ground  than  their  native  capacity,  properly  unfolded  by  previous  general 
information,  would  enable  them  to  cover.    Another  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  literature  in  the  United  States,  arises  from  the  g^at  propensity  to  con- 
enme  the  talent  of  the  country  in  the  effusion  of  newspaper  essays  and  po- 
litical pamphlets,  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  the  production  of  some 
regalar,  consecutive  work.    In  consequence  of  these  desultory  intellectual 
habits,  periodical  journals,  as  Reviews  and  Magazines,  seldom  last  long. 
The  author  can  obtain  little  or  no  assutance  from  others  in  his  literary 
efforts ;  the  persons  competent  to  aid  him  in  such  an  undertaking  being 
comparatively  few  throughout  the  Union,  and  those,  for  the  most  part, 
acdvely  employed  in  some  laborious  calling ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  one  man,  however  gifted  with  talent,  adorned  with  knowledge,  and 
armed  with  industry,  to  execute,  a/one,  a  literary  journal  as  it  ought  to  be 
executed.    Add  to  this,  the  universal  vice  of  the  United  States,  a  perpe- 
tual craving  after  novelty.    The  charge  which  Demosthenes  brought  against 
his  own  countrymen,  that  they  were  continually  running  about,  and  asking, 
'  Is  there  any  thing  new?'  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Americans.     This 
eternal  restlessness  and  desire  of  change,  pervade  the  whole  structure  of 
ovr  society :  the  same  man  will  start  into  life  as  a  clergyman,  then  turn 
lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a  farmer  and  land-jobber,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  congress,  or  some  state  legislature,  by  the  way,  end  his  days  as  a 
merchant  and  money-broker.     The  people  are  incessantly  shifting  their 
habitations,  employments,  views,  and  schemes :  the  residence  of  a  servant 
does  not  average  two  months  in  each  place  ;  the  abode  of  a  whole  house- 
hold is  genendly  changed  once  a-year,  and  sometimes  oftener ;  numerous 
families,  that  have  been  previously  settled  in  the  elder  states  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  are  continually  migrating  into  Ohio,  or 
the  territories  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi ;  the  executive,  the 
legislators,  the  magistrates,  and  officers  of  all  kinds,  are  changed  biennially, 
or  annuallyi  or  half-yearly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  infusion  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  democracy  into  our  various  forms  of  government.*'   These 
causes  are  all  hostile  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  literature  in  this 
country ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  wide  difiusion  of  knowledge  through- 
ont  the  states.     The  cheap  publication  of  books  encourages  a  demand  and 
supply  unexampled  in  any  European  state.     A  few  facts  will  astonish  the 
reader  as  detailed  in  IngersoU.    A  capital  of  L.  125,000  was  invested  in 
one  edition  and  reprint  of  Rees*  Cyclopsedia,  and  many  classes  of  the  en* 
gravings  are  equal  to  those  of  the  British  artists.     There  have  been  eight 
editions,  comprising  7,500  copies  of  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy,  published 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  a  greater  number  we  suspect  than  has  been 
sold  in  its  own  country :  this  latter  fact  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  in- 
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qmnag  taste  and  reilectiire  cfaanetar  of  the  pvUic  nuBd  m  Uie  Ui 
800,000  copies  of  Sir  Walter  Soett^s  nofvels  have  issued  from  the 
can  press  in  the  kst  nine  years!  Periodical  works  and 
aboand  in  eztraordiaaty  and  countless  qnaaftity.  Four  thowand 
the  Edinlmrgh  and  Qnarterljr  Reviews  are  repobliahed  tlien»and  tfei 
nnmber  of  copies  of  a  home  periodicalt  of  real  and  ineraasing  eelebsitfy  ika 
North  American  Beriew.  The  itinerant  book  trade  is  pecoiiar  to  tfab 
knowledge-seeking  country:  more  than  two  hnndred  waggoaa  tniv(d 
through  the  country  kwded  with  books  for  sale  I 

State  of  Edueaiion,^  The  northern  states  have  made  the  aaoat  fibcol 
ptorisions  for  pnblie  edncaition.  The  plans  adopted  for  thb  pnrpoae^  by 
the  diffinrent  legislatures,  seem  weU  calculated  to  answer  the  end  designed; 
but  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  Tarions  modes  in  which  inatiuo 
tioa  is  communicated  to  the  community,  would  be  inconsiateat  wkk  ths 
plan  of  our  work.  It  k  sufficient  to  obsenre,  that  the  great  body  of  die 
New  England  population  can  read  and  write,  and  that  many  of  them  am 
respectably  acquainted  with  the  dassiod  languages,  and  elementary  ariffames. 
From  the  report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  the  school-fund  of  €>Bneo- 
ticut  appean  to  be  1,859,074  dollars,  equal  to  L^71,000  British 
The  amount  of  diyision  to  the  common  schools  annually,  in  1882« 
67,791  dollars,  which  enables  the  sUte  to  expend  60,000  dollan  amaaliy 
on  schools ;  and  will  soon  a£Ford  90,000  to  100,000  dollan  a-yeer  for  the 
same  object.  There  is  a  rule  to  enforce  a  distribution  of  this  fimid  to  the 
different  district-schools,  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  16.  The  mode  pursued  is  this :  the  inhahitaats 
establish  school-districts,  and  appoint  a  committee  in  each  diatricS,  idnae 
duty  it  is  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  district  and  pnmde  an  instEoctor 
for  the  school,  witph  the  consent  of  the  district  and  the  approbation  ol  the 
visitors.  There  are  1,580  schools  in  the  state  of  Counedicut  alone.  The 
same  principle  and  regulations  apply  to  ail  the  western  states  in  the  Union. 
The  new  states  have  made  immense  appropriations  of  lead  (from  the  sale 
of  which  the  fiind  is  raised)  for  the  purpose  of  general  education ;  thus  is 
laid  the  foundation  to  support  schools  and  coll^^ea  to  the  fullest  extent 
wanted.  In  the  Southeni  states,  the  state  of  education  is  depkirable.  Before 
the  revolution,  the  wealthy  Carolinians  sent  their  chil^ni  to  Enaope  lor 
their  education ;  since  that  period,  they  have  sent  them  to  the  nonhen 
states,— a  most  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  own  inferiority. 

Colleges.']    There  are  in  the  United  States  48  inoorperated  collegea  or 
umvnsities* 

The  number  of  instructors  in  S2  colleges  is  •  .        SI7      . 

Tlie  number  of  graduates  in  80,  in  18%,  vrm    .  .  090 

TIm  number  of  under-graduAtes  in  SScollega,  in  laSBml  1089^   %^09 
Number  of  volumes  in  SO  college  libraries,  .  128,118 

Number  of  volumes  in  25  students'  libraries,       .  .        66,790 

Yale  college  in  Connecticut,  and  Harwmrd  university  in  Masaachnaetta, 
have  the  greatest  nnmber  of  teachers  and  pupils.  There  are  also  18  tfaeo< 
logical  seminaries,  of  which  1 1  date  their  origin  since  iS20.  From  cal« 
eulations  made  in  the  year  1830,  it  appears  that  the  number  and  propor- 
tion  of  college-stttdenti  in  each  state  of  the  Union,  compared  wiih  the 
population,  is  as  follows : — ^In  Maine,  128  students,  being  1  student  in 
S,SOO  persons ;  New  Hampshire  139,  er  1  in  2,200 ;  Vermont  138,  or  1 
in  2,000 ;  Massachusetts  543,  or  1  in  1,070 ;  Rhode  Isinnd  84,  or  1  in 
2,700 ;  Connecticut  205,  or  1  in  1400 ;  New  York  543,  or  1  in  3,700 . 
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New  Jeney  115,  or  1  in  2,900 ;  Pemwylwiia  4S6,  dr  1  in  3,e00 ;  Dei 
kwwe  10,  or  1  in  8,000 ;  Maryland  171,  or  1  in  2,600 ;  Dbtricfe  of  Co- 
Inmbia  38,  or  1  in  1,400 ;  Virginia  870,  or  1  in  3,200 ;  North  Carolina 
96,  or  1  in  7,500 ;  South  Carolina  214,  or  1  in  2,800 ;  Geoigia  107,  or 
1  in  3,800 ;  Alabama  33,  or  1  in  12,000 ;  Miauaaippi  28,  or  1  in  4,700 ; 
Loniaiana  18,  or  1  m  17,000 ;  Kentucky  250,  or  1  m  2,600 ;  Ohio  169, 
or  1  in  5,800 ;  Tenneaaee  144,  or  1  in  4,000 ;  Indiana  4,  or  1  in  75,000. 
It  is  eatimated,  that,  in  the  New  England  states,  there  is  now,  on  the  are- 
lage,  one  atndent  in  college  for  1,650  inhabitanta ;  in  the  Middle  states,  1 
for  3,400 ;  and  m  the  states  S.  and  W.  of  Pennsylrania,  1  for  4,400.   South 
Carolina  was  long  without  any  college ;  it  has  now  three.  A  state  college 
was  established  at  Columbia,  in  1801,  by  an  act  of  assembly.     This  semi- 
nary possesses,  though  yet  in  its  infimcy,  a  aelect  and  eztensiye  library, 
and  a  i^ilosophical  apparatns,  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.    In 
Georgia,  a  nnirereity  was  founded  in  1801,  at  Louisville ;  and  in  each 
ooanty,  pronsion  is  made  for  the  institution  of  an  academy.     The  Roman 
CathiAica  have  a  college  at  Georgetown,  in  Viiginia ;  and  the  Methodista 
another  at  Abingdon^  called  Cokesbury  college,  in  hononr  of  their  late 
leader,  Dr  Coke,  which  is  said  to  be  under  excellent  regulations.     In  the 
Tscentiy  aetlled  teiritories  to  the  west  of  the  Allegfattiy  mountains,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  literature 
of  any  kind.    Hiere  is,  however,  a  society  instituted  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  there  are  also  an  academy 
and  several  grammar-schools.     In  the  state  of  MissisBippi,  a  seminary  de- 
nominated Jefferson  College,  in  hononr  of  the  late  president,  has  been 
founded.     In  entering  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  aspect  begins  to 
(dbange.    At  Philadelphia  b  a  university,  founded  during  the  revolutionary 
war ;  aa  alsc  a  college,  and  an  academy ;  all  of  which  are  now  united  into 
one  seminary.    Dickenson  College  was  founded  in  1783.    Franklin  Col- 
lege was  founded  at  Lancaster,  66  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787. 
This  College  was  intended  solely  for  Germans,  who  compose  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state.    In  the  state  of  New  York,  a  col* 
lege  waa  founded  at  the  coital,  by  the  British  legislature,  in  1754.    It  is 
cdled  Columbia  College.    Anotiier  college  has  been  since  founded,  at 
Albany.    In  New  Jersey,  no  public  provision  is  made  by  law  for  achools. 
Teachers,  tiierefore,  are  supported  only  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitanta,  wliich  are  so  despicable  that  no  man  of  abilities  will  de- 
grade himself  by  accepting  them.    In  different  parte  of  this  state^  however, 
are  foimd  several  academies  and  grammar-schools ;  and  two  universities, 
namely.  Queen's  College  and  Naasau  HalL    The  chief  literary  inatitution 
in  all  the  United  States  is  Harvard  University,  in  respect  of  its  professor- 
ships, library,  and  philosophical  apparatus.    It  is  situated  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Camlnidge,  3  nules  W.  of  Boston.    This  university,  by 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant«f;ovemor,  president  of  the  university,  and  the  congregational 
mknaters  of  Boston,  Charleston,  Cambridge,  Waterton,  Roxbury,  and 
Dorchester.   The  property  of  tibe  university  is  managed  by  a  distinct  cor- 
poration of  7  memben**  In  New  Hampahire  is  the  college  of  Dartmouth^ 


«  **  Aboat  iknt  mikt  bom  Boston,  is  Harvard  CoUeg«,  tbe  Caaibri4se  Univenlty 
of  Aflitfioa ;  tbe  oioat  anolaKt  and  moat  amply  eodowed  ooUegiate  aatabUdiinent  in  the 
Union.  The  foundation  of  this  pnhlie  seminary  was  laid  in  the  year  1686,  by  the  ap- 
prapciation  of  4002.  for  the  porpoee  of  a  pnblie  sohool,  by  the  General  Court  of  the  In- 
mnt  colony.  In  16S8,  the  Rev.  John  Harrard,  of  Charleston,  bequeathi^  to  It  one- 
half  of  his  property,  amonntlng  to  nearly  8002.  The  Institution  was  now  dignifled 
V  3  L 
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founded  in  1769,  by  Dr  Wheelock,  under  the  patronage  of  the  esi  of 
Dartmouth,  and  sereral  private  benefnctorB.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  savages ;  but  u  now  an  endowment  for  the  yootk 
of  the  Northern  States.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  Yale  College, 
founded  by  the  governor  of  that  name,  in  1700/ 

with  the  name  of  Harvard  College ;  and  the  town,  which  had  hitoerto  beea  oiM 
Newtown,  was  named  Cambridge,  in  honour  of  that  seat  of  science  in  Eiirland,  at  irkick 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  colonists  had  receiyed  their  education,  fhos,  remaria 
Dr  D wight,  *  within  ten  years  after  the  little  dock  which  commenced  tlie  settlemoit 
at  ManachusetCfl,  landed  »t  Salem,  and  within  eighteen  years  after  the  first  toot  w« 
set  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  a  college  was  endowed  by  them,  and  established.'  In 
1650,  the  first  charter  was  granted  bv  a  General  Court,  oonstitntiiw  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  a  corporate  body.  This  charter  was  con&med  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  when  the  style  of  *  the  UniTendty  In  Cambridge'  was  fint  legallj 
given.  The  professorships  of  divinity  and  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  were 
founded  by  Mr  Thomas  Hollis,  a  merchant  of  London,  la  172i!  and  1786 ;  thst  of 
Hebrew,  bv  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  in  ITSs. 
Other  prorasaiorships  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  by  subsequent  benefactiotu. 
They  now  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  including  the  medical  department,  which  a 
an  integral  port  of  the  institution,  although,  for  the  greater  ooavenienoe  of  nMdie4 
students,  it  occupies  buildings  in  Boston.  The  university  now  oomprixes  fire  colleges 
and  a  new  hall,  (erected  in  1814,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  17,00(V. )  containing  the  cha^ 
lecture-rooms,  dming-rooms,  and  kitchen :  this  hall,  which  is  of  fine  white  grsnite^  is 
reckoned  the  handsomest  building  in  Massachusetts.  The  bttUdii^  stand  in  sa  in- 
closed plain,  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  forest  trees,  and  la 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  an  extensive  common.  The  library,  containing  (in  1830) 
upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  is  the  best  in  the  United  Sutm,  The  philooophiial  ann. 
ratus  is  also  valuable.  The  museum  has  been  enriched  bv  a  collection  of  minerak^cal 
specimenii,  principaUv  presented  by  Dr  Lettsom  of  London,  and  the  Paris  Committee 
of  Public  Safely.  There  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  anatomical  wax  models,  the 
workmanship  of  Italian  artists.  The  academical  coarse  is  completed  in  four  yean,  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  about  100  guineas  a-year:  in  moat  caata,  the  studentaa- 
pend  a  great  deal  more.  '  The  literary  and  scientific  reputation  of  Harvard  Uniw- 
aity,*  says  Mr  Duncan,  *  stands  very  high ;  and  except  Yale  College,  none  in  this 
country  can  contest  with  it  the  pre-eminence.  Then  is  one  feature^  however,  in  its 
character,  which  excites  the  most  melancholy  reflections.  Its  theological  creed  is  on- 
disguised  Socinianism ;  and  it  is  said,  that  nearly  all  the  professors  are  of  these  seflti. 
menta.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  capital  of  New  England  is  fiir  firom  cheeriBf. 
Whether  the  contagious  influence  spread  from  Harvard  Unlversitv  to  Boatan,  or  froa 
Boston  to  it,  1  know  not ;  but,  though  both  were  once  distinguished  for  evangelical 
sentiments,  both  are  now  alike  characterized  by  the  lamentable  predominanoe  of  Sod- 
nianisnL "'—Moefern  Traveiler, 

^  **  Yale  college  was  originally  established  at  Savbrook,  in  the  year  1700^  and  was 
Incorporated  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  the  following  year,  llie  project  of  csubUah- 
ing  a  ccUege  in  Coimecticnt,  appears  to  have  been  senouslv  entertained  fifty- years  be- 
fore; but  it  was  checked,  Dr  Dwight  informs  ua,  by  well-iounded  remonstrances  from 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  justly  urged,  that  the  whole  population  of  New  Kng- 
land  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  institution  of  this  nature,  and  that  the  eata- 
bliahment  of  a  second  would  endanger  the  prosperity  of  both.  Theae  olfieedons  put  a 
stop  to  the  design  for  the  time ;  it  was  not,  however,  lost  sight  of.  In  1718,  the  infant 
institution  was  removed  by  the  trustees  to  Newhaven.  It  was  originally  intended 
aimplv  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry;  but,  aa  it  gatberad  strength 
from  individual  liberality  and  public  patronage,  the  range  of  ita  plan  m  stndy  was  gra- 
dually extended,  until  it  now  embraces  the  more  essentiai  parts  of  a  complete  literary, 
scientific,  and  medical  education.  The  coUeee  received  its  name  in  commemoration  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  honourable  Klihu  Yfue,  a  aon  of  one  of  the  fint  aettlera,  who 
went  to  England  in  early  life,  and  thence  to  India,  where  he  beeame  governor  of  Ma- 
dras; and  on  his  return  to  Encland,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. From  this  gentleman,  the  college  received  donations  at  various  times  between 
1714  and  1718,  to  the  amount  of  £500  sterling;  and  a  abort  time  before  hia  death  he 
directed  another  bene&ction  to  the  same  amount  to  be  transmitted,  but  it  was  nefsr 
received.  Another  of  its  early  benefactors  was  the  celebrated  dean  Berkeley,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  came  to  America  in  the  year  1732,  for  the*  purpose  of 
establishing  a  college  in  the  ishind  of  Bermuda ;  a  project  to  which  he  nobly  sacrificed 
considerable  propertj,  aa  well  aa  time  and  labour.  Uia  effuts  being  frustrated  by  the 
fidlure  of  the  promised  support  from  government,  he  presented  to  thb  institution  s 
liarm  which  he  had  purchased  In  Rhode  island,  and  aflerwards  fenuismitted  to  it  ftvn 
England  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books, — "  the  finest  that  ever  came  together  at 
one  time  into  America.**  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  many  other  distinguished  men  pre- 
sented their  works  to  the  library.    Although  founded  under  tha  sanction  of  the  colonial 
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SkHnethiDg  like  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Anie« 
rica.  For  cultivating  and  diffusing  these,  a  society  was  instituted,  in  1803, 
at  New  York.  A  present  of  drawings  and  paintings  was  made  to  the 
■ociety  by  Bonaparte,  when  he  held  the  sway  of  France.  The  building 
appropriated  to  this  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  was  formerly  a 
drciis,  and  already  presents  a  valuable  series  of  casts  of  the  most  admired 
ancient  statues.  Another  academy  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  since  esta- 
blished at  Philadelphia. 

Newspapers.']  There  were  but  7  papers  in  the  United  States  in  1750, 
and  in  1810  there  were  359,  (including  25  published  daily)  which  circu- 
lated 22,200,000  copies  in  the  year.  In  1823  they  had  increased  to  588, 
and  in  1828  they  amounted  to  892,  of  which  Pennsylvania  alone  had  185, 
and  New  York  161.  The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year  by  these 
joanuds  exceeds  30,000,000.  The  whole  of  continental  Europe,  where 
the  press  is  chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  jealousy,  certainly  does 
not  support  half  the  number  of  journals  which  exist  in  the  United  States. 

MeUgionJ]  Before  we  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  various  reli- 
gious sects  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  premised,  that  since  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  no  religious  establishment  is  recognized  by  the  federal 
government.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  it  shall  be  given  in 
Dr  Morse's  own  words :  '<  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
against  the  making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohi- 
biting the  free  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  respective  states, 
religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  article.  Religion  is  here  placed  on  its  proper 
basis,  without  the  feeble  and  unwarranted  aid  of  the  civil  power :  it  is  left  to 
be  supported  by  its  own  evidence,  and  the  lives  of  its  professors,  and  the  Al- 
mighty care  of  its  divine  author."     "  In  America,"  says  Duncan,  '^  the 

legisUture,  and  partially  endowed  by  it,  the  college  was  for  a  long  time  indebted  for  its 
aappoi^  chiefly  to  individual  patronage ;  the  whole  amount  beetowed  by  the  oolonial 
l^ialature  during  the  first  90  years  of  its  existence,  did  not  much  exceed  4,600/.  ster- 
ling. But  when  the  federal  government  was  consolidated,  a  grant  was  made,  in  1792» 
to  Yale  college,  out  of  a  fund  created  by  uncollected  arrears  of  war-taxes,  by  which  ul- 
timately 60,000  dollars  (18,500^)  were  realised;  and  to  this  day,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  funded  income  arises  from  this  source.  The  affairs  of  the  college  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  covemor  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state,  six  of  the  senators,  and  11  clergymen.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president, 
nine  professors,  and  aix  tutors.  The  course,  as  at  Harvard  university,  extends  through 
four  years.  *  In  Yale  college,*  says  Mr  Duncan,  *  the  advantages  of  the  Enclish  and 
the  Scottish  svstems  of  education  teem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  combined.  The  scope 
for  original  discussion  and  el^ance  of  illustration  which  lecturing  affords,  is  connected 
with  ukt  more  laborious  and  effective  discipline  of  tutors  and  examination.  The  whole 
of  the  clases  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  twice  in  each  vear.  llie  stimulating 
system  of  prizes  is  partially  in  use.  Bishop  Berlceley  established  a  prize  fund,  which 
yields  annually  150  dollars ;  tliis  is  given  in  premiums  of  50  dollars  (11/.  5^.)  each,  to 
the  Btudfntsin  different  classes  who  pass  tne  best  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  few  others  of  inferior  amount  are  given  for  specimens  of  Latin  and  English  comoo- 
aition,  and  for  public  declamation.  These  premiums  are  bentowed  privatelv.  The 
mediod  school  which  is  in  connection  with  Yale  college,  is  of  recent  institution,  bnt 
already  bears  an  honourable  reputation.  The  expense  of  education  is  rather  less  than 
at  Uarrard.  1  believe  that  few  students  can  lieep  their  expenditure  much  under  100^ 
a-year;  and  some  of  the  more  extravagant  fireauently  expend  twice  as  much.     ^Tht 

f  resident  has  an  annual  salary  of  about  460^.  sterling ;  the  professors  from  870^.  to  340/L 
n  the  medical  deportment,  the  professor  receives  no  other  salary  than  the  fees  of  the 
students,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  has  an  annual  stipend  of  90/.  The  professors 
<rf  chemistry  and  mathematics,  besides  their  salaries  as  academical  professors,  have  half 
ot  the  tees  received  from  medical  students  and  strangers  who  atteJid  their  classes.* 
The  coUege-library  contains  neariyUOOO  volumes.  Connected  with  the  philosophical 
department  is  a  most  commodious  and  well- furnished  laboratory.  The  cabinet  of  mi- 
nerals is  by  far  the  finest  in  America,  and  there  are  few  in  Europe  that  surpass  it.  In 
November,  1820,  the  number  of  students  in  Yale  collie  was,  resident  graduates,  31 1 
academical  students,  319:  medical  students,  62;  total.  412.'*— AftKi^rn  TravjUer. 
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qnestioii  is  net, '  Whal  it  his  creed  ?'— bat,  <  What  is  lib  oondaei?'  Jeirm 
1bst6  all  the  privileges  of  Christiaofl ;  EpiscopAliaitty  IVeshyterians,  and 
Independents,  meet  on  common  gronnd.    No  reli^oos  test  is  reqiiired  to 
ovalify  for  public  office,  except  in  some  cases  a  mere  Terinl  assent  to  the 
Imth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  in  ererf  court  throoghont  the  comi- 
try  it  is  optional  whether  you  give  your  affirmation  or  four  oath*"     It 
woold  be  a  very  erroneoos  oondnsion,  were  it  inferrSd  from  this,  as  has 
been  attempted  by  some,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  inaSteo- 
tive  to  religions  observances.  The  hd  is  directly  the  reTerae ;  in  no  other 
ooontry  are  there  so  many  churches  in  proportion  to  the  nnmbera  of  the 
population,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  working  defgy  so  well  paid  as 
in  the  United  States.     Religion,  although  deriving  no  pillarB  from  the  staler 
is  possessed  of  8^000  places  of  pubUc  worship,  and  guarded  by  5000  eodesH 
astics ;  *'  intolerance  is  disarmed  by  being  let  alone,"  and  the  Tarions  Chris- 
tian sects  agree  to  differ.    There  are  no  rich  lirings,  indeed,  but,  on  the  ether 
hand,  none  of  the  ministera  of  religion  are  subjected  to  the  miaefahle 
penury  on  which  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  gospel,  though  nunislan 
of  an  established  religion,  are  allowed  to  stanre  in  our  own  country.  Tlien 
are,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Union,  lands  which  were  given  to  the  Episco- 
pal church  anterior  to  the  rerolution,  and  which  in  these  particular  cases 
render  any  further  contribution  unnecessary ;  but  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  nnifonnly  supported  by  assessments,  voluntary  so  frr  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  but  which  public  opinion  renders  in  no  soaail  degree 
obligatory.    In  the  same  manner  the  expense  of  erecting  churches  is  pro- 
vided.    Society  throughout  America  expects  evny  man  to  attach  himaell 
to  some  church,  though  it  leaves  him  the  option  of  his  faitii.    Coi^regaf- 
tions  of  every  denomination  are  recognized  so  far  as  to  be  made  ooqpora- 
tions,  or  bodies  politic,  for  holding  property  and  managing  thw  other  tem- 
poral concerns. 

The  Americans  are  distributed  into  all  the  difierent  sects  whidi  are  to 
be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  most  numerous  are  Baptista, 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  or  Independents,  and  Presbyterians.  The 
following  summary  view  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United 
States  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  (1830,)  (^  the 
American  Education  Society : — 


1.  Ortkodex  CongregaUMaHtU—VHoOftny  wtthin  the  rix  NorflMMtem  or  Mew  EnglaaS 
In  each  of  whkdi  there  is  a  General  Cooferenoe,  Aaocfation,  or  Conrention.    Aaaodatioaa  or  Cooler. 
enoes,  W ;  miniiten,  800 ;  Tacant  chnrdiee,  850 ;  commttnicante,  180,00a    [Dncamenti  not  conplele.3 

2.  Pfetbjfteriani^ln  the  Middle,  Sootheni,  and  Western  Statesi    Synods,  19;  preabytaftoa.  Si  i  er. 
dained  ministers,  1^302 ;  licentiates,  805;  cfanrahes,  2,070 ;  eonmnnicaBtB,  182,8ia 

3.  Reformed  Dutch  CAttro*— Prindpally  in  the  states  of  New  Yorlc,  New  Jersey,  and  Feawylvania. 
Synods,  2 ;  dassea,  16 ;  pastors,  150 ;  licentiates,  7 ;  churches,  185 ;  recant,  U  ;  OMnnmnieaata,  11,713. 

4.  Protestant  Spueopal  CAwre*— Principally  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  seattend  throosk  bos*  ef 
the  others.    Dioceses,  18 ;  bishops,  10 ',  ministers,  fifi& 

&  Gtrmcm  Reformed  CAwrcA— PrlndpaUy  in  the  Middle  statea  and  Ohi&    Syaods^Ss  dHMa.  8$ 
ordained  ministers,  ISO;  candidates,  10 { congregations,  aoa    COoenmento  defldenL] 

6.  EvangeHcai  Lfitkeram  ai»«4-.PrindpaUy In Um Middle  atatea.    In  MSB^ahMt  SBS 
and  800  coofregatloaa. 

I.  Meth0diHS/riaccpoiCkmd^hk^tb»iMm,   Blshopa.  4$  oootenaaeai.  17 ;  temvdliaf 
•rs,  l,ar7,  superaonnated,  180  i  membera,  41^7,7491 

a  CotriiMlic  Aip<M»-InaUtheetBtee.  AseocMIOM,  884  s  diarehaa,  4,885 ;  ninlstRa,  S,SS7 ; 
muoicants,  802.808.    CI>oc>un«n^  not  all  of  18&3 

A  Sevenih-Duy  Avi(i«<»— Plindpally  in  Rhode  IsiaDd.    Minlstan.  80  i  cottuBonicaatB,  S^OOO.    (JSk 
timated.3 

la  SuF-Principle  A9IM*— Principally  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Iforfc.  In  ISSS^dbovt  85  tkuntvm, 
and  1,700  members. 

II.  MemnemU$^la  1881^  ministers,  850  s  members,  SO^OOOl 
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ISL  Bf90-Witt  BapHth  .Rlafliprily  to  Nfw BaglMd.  MiDi8ten,300ichareh«s,a70ieommttnica9ta, 

i8»ooa  tBit>>B»^3 

14.  Cfcriilfaitaarfe^   huawtflf  ttWHitM.    IIUMtf«,aOO;Bwaib«4,a0,OOOL    [BitimstedJ 

1«L  Aw-C^0MMM<mi  jn^pkiCH-In  tbe  iCateof  N«^  York:   ]aiilslen,SO:  eonrninnln—ti,  3,500 j 

ir  {7«AmI  J»^Ar0»-l*rliielpttllr  to  Futeyltinto  «a4  )Yarth  OhoUihl  Id  1886^  itAaklbm^  «; 
adngg^gUkwM,  g  g  fcomMMirfMiHi,  JMMO  i  mtmbon,  (MXML. 

1&  OMtov  of  JHf«MtMMiid^7  to  tbe  Attondc  ttalaa.  Miinb«Brl50,OOOiaf  whom  86.086  an 
Hlrkriteii,  88,^  orthodox,  aal  tho  oihen  not  knowa 

la  CtoHA«rlbrt4iV«iiS^toriMi^IntlMOtolHbol«Brto|r<tt^  8fOo4, 1 1  Mvwil 

pr— bf  trtio }  toarotto  hat  yoir  ■fcoiit  lySOft. 

80.  I)riii(»ri«l»-Frtodp«Uf  to  lUnoehiuelte.    ChnrelMi,  loa    CBsttmatod.} 

81.  SH«rf«ji&MV«>««— PrtodpoUytothoEastoniHidMiddloatatea.  MtolstaiB,  S9 ;  refolor  sodotiei 

la  88  toww. 

Si.  JAdtora-FriMlpdlr  to N«ir  EiitlBUi  aai Nnr  Tocfc.  floetotiM,  16}  vtut»mn,46\  OMflibin. 
6h4C0L 

8S.  UMioemHtif  PrtodpoMy  to  the  EMtem  and  Middle  itatea*  Fnaehen,  lAOs  sodetles,  300. 
[Estimoted.] 

94.  Raman  Caftogw^Awhhlfchop,  1 }  JMrilopOi  10  w  18|  umktn  eeHmaled  at  500,000, 

A  sroal  for  the  extension  of  the  name  and  interait  of  the  Sayioor  has 
bi^eii  lately  widely  difinsed  among  Chnstians  of  all  denominationB  in  the 
United  States*  Bible,  missionary,  and  religions  tract  societies,  hare  started 
up  in  every  quarter.  The  whole  of  the  Bible  societies  in  the  United  States 
are  united  into  one  society,  denominated  the  American  Bible  Society,  pro* 
feesing  to  have  in  view  the  same  grand  object  with  those  formed  in  differr 
ent  parts  of  Enrope,  and  to  correspond  and  co-operate  with  them  in  pror 
eecnting  the  same  design.  From  their  Reports,  it  appears  that  there  is  still 
a  deplorable  want  of  bibles  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states  of  the 
Union.  The  efforts  of  the  American  missionary  society  are  chiefly  di« 
rected  to  Christianise  the  Indians ;  but  some  missionaries  have  been  lately 
sent  to  co-operate  with  those  from  Europe  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  South 


CHAP.  VI.— GOVERNMENT. 

Federal  Omtiiiuium.']  The  United  States  of  North  America  are  a  poll** 
tical  aggregation  of  27  indqiendent  but  confederated  republics,  each  of 
wliich  has  a  particulw  constitution  of  its  own,  and  a  distinct  and  separately 
organized  govemmeot.  The  form  of  constitution  adopted  by  the  pavticifr- 
lar  states  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  it  is  proper  here  to  premise,  that  Unb 
colonies  now  forming  the  United  States  were  settled  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  classes  of  emigrants,  and  that  the  degree  of  power  retained 
by  the  crown  orer  them  was  extremely  Tarious.  In  some  instances,  ihfi 
goYemor  and  coundl  were  named  in  England ;  in  others,  the  governor 
alone  was  appointed  there ;  while  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, the  pec^le  enjoyed  by  charter  so  uncontrolled  an  independence 
in  the  regulations  of  their  local  concenis,  that  the  revolution  did  not  ren- 
der necessary  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  forms  of  internal  adminutra- 
tion.  One  of  these  colonies,  indeed,  retains  even  to  this  day  the  charter 
of  Charles  IL,  as  its  system  of  state-government ;  another  only  parted 
with  the  royal  charter  for  a  constitution  of  its  own  making  in  18 1& 
With  distinct  legislatures,  and  with  such  discrepancies  in  the  sources  from 
which  their  respective  executives  derived  their  authority,  it  need  hardly  be 
observedi  that  each  colony  was  wholly  independent  of  every  other.    The 
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idm  of  >  I iHifcuiM  wm  iwt  pthHy  acted  on  in  1722;  nd  one  oMnpowd 
of  depotiei  froot  all  the  earteni  nid  nuddle  colonies  was  held  at  Allmij 
in  1754  with  the  approfaatioD  of  the  nolher-ooiuitry,  for  the  piirpoae  of 
eoDsideriiig  the  best  Bwaas  of  defsmiing  the  profincee  agaiost  the  Frendi, 
dien  ralen  of  Canada,  and  thor  Indian  allies.     On  this  occasion  a  plan 
waa  piopeaed  of  a  fisdenl  govenunent ;  but  the  acheme  waa  not  relidied 
either  by  the  ministry  at  hone  or  by  the  eolomes,  and  waa  never  put  inta 
ezecntion.     The  firrt  congress  held  on  account  of  the  allied  grieTsnccs 
anstainfd  finom  Rngland,  nd  idnch  met  at  New  York  in  1765,  maintained 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solely  in  the  oc^onial  legislatarea.    The 
language  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  decided ;  hot  it 
was  in  the  ensning  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  decfaved  the  independence  of  the  United  States.     On  the 
sepazBtion  firom  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been  either  daimed 
or  exercised  by  the  Bridah  goremment,  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  indi- 
Tidual  states.     The  anthoiity  of  congress  was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recom- 
mendatory character,  and  reMd  on  this  general  conyiction  of  the  necessity 
of  co-operation,  rather  than  on  any  defined  principles.  But  the  importance 
of  some  understood  compact  was  eariy  felt ;  and  eren  before  the  dedara- 
tion  of  independence  was  formally  mule,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  baring  been  agreed  to  in  oongreai, 
and  proposed  to  the  serend  states  for  their  ratification  in  1777,  was  gene- 
rally assented  to  by  tbem  in  the  course  of  tlie  ensuing  year.     This  act  was 
essentially  between  13  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.     It  was 
indeed  resolved  that  the  union  of  the  states  was  to  be  perpetoal ;  but  it 
was  also  declared  that  "  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  auJ  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  asaera- 
bled."     The  idea  of  an  association  of  equal  sovereignties  was  so  fully  per- 
severed in,  that  each  colony,  without  regard  to  its  extent  or  popnlatioD, 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress :  thus  recognizing  a  very  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  minority,  a 
power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.     The  principal  object  of  the 
league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  the  common  defence ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  general  treasury  waa  established  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
auch  national  matters.     Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes ;  even  the 
land-forces  for  the  common  defence  vrere  raised  by  the  several  states,  the 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  congress.     The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  inaction  whicii  was 
very  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and  when  fear  from  abroad  had 
ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was  found  inefficient  for  the  promotitm  o{ 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  states.     Without  adverting  to  the  ex- 
pedients  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  to  correct  the  moot 
conspicuous  difficulties  of  the  system,  we  shall  here  introduce  entire  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1787,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 : 


"  Wr,  tfa«  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  oidon,  estaMi«h  Joatke, 
domestle  tranquillity,  proTide  for  th«  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  leciuv  tlie 
blesehigi  of  liberty  to  oonelrat  and  oar  poaterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  euastitntkm  for  the 
United  Statae  of  America. 

ARTioLa  L-^SeeL  I.    All  legtilative  powen  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  eaagrem  of  Ihe 
Uoited  States,  which  shall  onncist  of  a  seaate,  and  honse  of  representatires. 

AaA  a    The  house  of  representativej  shall  be  composed  of  members  riMi<">** « •^^^  ««^-h9  9t^  ^v  «i*« 
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pMfk  aitha  w&nni  ttetst,  mi  Vb»  elwt4>rt  taiCMh  sute  ihall  lutTvtto  qoaUtellMi  roqnUte  fBrdca* 
Umv  of  the  nuMt  nanMroos  brnndi  of  Ibe  state  ut  the  IvgiaUture. 

No  person  ihall  be  a  repreeeiiUre  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the  igv  of  twentyJlTe  yeitn,  and 
been  seren  yean  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee,  and  who  ehiril  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
tbat  itste  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

R#presentatiireB  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  tmong  the  soTeral  ctaliB  which  may  be  faidiaded 
within  this  nnioo,  aocording  to  their  respective  nnmbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  addinf  to  the 
whole  nnmber  of  free  pentons,  inclnditig-  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In- 
diam  not  taxed,  three-fiftliB  of  all  other  persona.  The  aetaal  ennmeratlon  shall  be  made  withfaa  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  number  of  representatiTes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  reprasentativa ;  aud  until  sneh 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampahire  shall  be  entitled  to  dmoae  three,  Maasaehuaetta 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Flantatioos  one,  Connectteot  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jetmf 
four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryhmd  six,  Virginia  tn.  North  Canrtiaa  five,  Sonth  Cora-' 
Una  five,  and  Georgia  three.* 

When  vacandea  happen  In  the  representattoa  from  any  ataite,  the  ezeevUva  authority  UMnof  diall 
isiue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  ol  represeotatires  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  offleen  i  and  shall  have  the  aola 
power  <if  impeachment 

Sect  a  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  semtors  from  each  state,  choMA 
by  the  IpglUature  thereof,  for  six  years }  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  a<tsemb|pd  In  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  ahall  be  (ttvldod 
u  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senatora  of  the  first  cisas  ahall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  cJase  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  thivd 
elais  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  oncthlrd  may  be  dmsen  every  second  yeer  j  and  V 
vaeanries  happen  by  resignatliin,  or  otherwise,  during  the  rcccaa  of  the  legialatore  of  any  stite^  the 
exenitive  thereof  may  make  temporary  app<dntments  tmtU  the  next  meeting  of  the  legfalatmre,  aidch 
■hsll  then  fill  sodi  vacandes. 

Ko  person  shall  tie  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
yean  a  dtiien  of  tlie  United  SUtes,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  au  inhahHant  of  that  state  fbr 
whidi  be  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice-preddexit  of  the  United  Statea.shall  be  president  of  the  aenate,  but  shall  have  oo  vote,  uw 
less  they  be  eqnall  y  divided. 

The  senate  shall  chooae  their  other  oAcers,  and  also  a  preddent  pre  Isa^pere,  in  the  ahaenee  of  the 
vios.presldent,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  preddent  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeadimenta.  When  dttlng  for  that  porpoeeb  they 
•bsU  be  on  oath  or  afllrmation.  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  la  tried,  the  chief  Joetice 
•hall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thlrda  of  the 


Judgnentia  eaaea  of  impeadiment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  anddisqaali. 
taOoa  to  held  and  enjoy  any  oflice  of  honour,  troat,  or  profit,  under  the  United  Stataa;  but  the 
party  eonvkted  ahall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  snl^ect  to  indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  ponlali. 
nent,  aoeording  to  law. 

SteL  1  The  timea,  plaoee,  and  manner  of  holding  electlona  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall 
bs  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legblature  thereof;  but  the  eongreaa  may  at  any  tlase  by  law  mnke  or 
alter  such  regntotlona,  except  aa  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Men. 
day  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  diffinent  day. 

Sect.  5.  Eadi  hoQse  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quaUficatknia,  of  its  own  mem. 
bcri,  snd  a  minority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business }  but  a  smaller  nnmber  asay  ad. 
jonn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  aathoriaed  to  oompfl  the  attendance  of  ahaent  members,  in  sneh  a 
Buner,  and  imder  aoch  penaltlea  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Esdi  house  may  determine  the  mles  of  Its  prooeedings,  ponlsh  Ita  membeia  for  tfaerderly  behavionr» 
•ad  with  the  concorrenea  of  two-thirda,  expel  a  member. 

Earfa  house  shall  keep  a  joomal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pubttah  the  aame,  exetpt. 
ing  such  ports  as  may  In  their  Judgment  require  secrecy  i  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
cither  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  he  entered  on  the  Journal 

Ndther  honse,  during  the  session  «rf  congress,  ah^  withont  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  Csr 
more  than  three  daya,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  hoosee  shall  be  sittlnf  . 

^*^  &  The  senators  and  reprseentattvea  ahall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  aa. 
**rtataed  by  hnr,  and  paid  out  of  HMtnasory  of  the  United  Stataaf  They  ahall.  In  aU  oesea,  except 


■  The  BwatararfsitMSBtilifWMdlteCMpsMhsitaeMaMd  with  lbs  padaal  iiii  ttau  of  fepatotka  la  tbesM 
M>d  the  If  nrndiw  rf  ptm  ttum-.  la  17»,  they  vera  iteij^vs {  IZU,  sm  bsednd  and  w«mi  1109,  «h  Imadnd  and 
tA>rtf-fl«ti  18U,  MM  headnd  and  d^lj-twet  la  18113,  tve  baadnd  sad  rtif  i  sad  la  IStS,  tve  bandnd  aad 

■tey-ofw. 

*  the  %ua»  pofsrty  whkb  ooce  dmra  aar  ftmwr  hai0»  la  btR  olTihe  espsMt  efwmtswi,  Msm  to  bs  Ml  In  hum  ^aar 
m  •!  ih*  Ualitd  buui  at  ihto  d^.    la  the  mum  sf  Ittf.  U  wae  calralaicd  that  IM  wwat  ewe  aal  lepn 
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MoBf.  ni  hNMh  of  ytMB,  to  prlvUifidfrBB  ■!*■■&  daring  their  I 
tMr  n^oedTe  how,  ud  in  firing  to  Md  recoraing  frara  Um  i 
clth«r  hooM,  Itoy  4nil  Mot  to  ^neitionfld  in  any  other  plaoai 

No  tMMtor  or  BepnMntottvo  ih^  doling  tto  tine  for  wUdi  to  wm  deeted,  to 
cItU  oiBee  under  tto  United  Sletee,  which  ehall  tove  been  oreetod,  or  tto  eBotonenla  wtocwf  iWI 
tope  been  lnflr«Md,dHlngeoahillaBe{  and  no  penon  holding  enj  oitoe  ander  Ito  United  SMaAtf 
to  m  Member  of  either  home  dniing  Ma  eontinnenee  in  offlce. 

tMLI  AUbito  fag  wiring  gewnneehetterigtoi»  in  tto  home  of  xeprfeenfirtfei}  hot  tto  teato 
■eg  propoee  or  eeoenr  with  oBeBdHNHiti  to  en  other  Mile, 

Brerjr  bill  whldi  bImOI  tare  pMMd  tto  house  of  repregentrttyes  and  tto  ocwte.  Aefi,  W 
fore  ItbeoooMi  •  Inw,  to  pramited  to  tto  prarident  of  tto  United  Ststee;  if  to  eppreve,  to  AiS 
alga  It,  hot  if  not  to  eh^  retnm  it.  with  hU  ol|}ectfone,  to  that  hooM  in  whkli  it  ataUhafv* 

ttieetdeftieBeatlaiieontlieirJonmal,and  proeeedtoifonneidwiL  Ifi 
I  two.thifdB  of  that  honae  ahaU  agree  to  pen  tto  bai.  tt  ahail  to  I 
ltool|)eelio«s  totto  oltor  honn,  bf  wMeh  tt  ahall  Hkewiae  to  nooDBidered,  and  if  apftraved  bf  tva. 
third!  of  that  honae.  it  diaU  beoome  a  law.  But  in  aU  aoeh  eaies  tto  Totn  of  both  hoaan  ihaU  be  ^ 
tnariaedbr  yeaa  Md  Mipi»  Md  tto  aonea  of  tto  porwas  roling  for  and  agaiaet  tto  bSl  ihiaw 
entered  on  tto  Journal  <rf  each  boose  reepectiTely.  If  any  bill  shall  not  to  retomed  by  tto  prwJtin 
wMUb  tan d«pi(fi«toyB«Mopled)  after  it  ihaU  have  been  presented  to  him,  tto  eaan  atoll  toakw, 
in  Hto  nanner  aa  if  to  had  signed  it»  unless  tto  cmigrsn,  by  their  mnoanuamitt  prcvoat  its  i 
vhkh  CMO  it  rinH  net  to  *  law. 

Erery  order,  resolution,  or  yote^  to  which  tto  conourrenee  of  ttosmato 
iMy  to  naeaaiarf  (exeept  on  a  fuestioa  of  e4ionmment,)  shall  to  presented  to  ttw  prasideat  «f  tto 
United fltatn;  and  betee  tto  aame  shall  take  eflset,  shall  to  approred  by  Um,  or,  being disappferci 
by  Mn,  stall  to  iwpansd  by  twa.1kiida  «rf  tto  senate  and  honae  of  reprtnntatlrasj  ariindiag  to  ftt 
ffttieennd  MasltotfeM  piuaoribed  in  tto  ewe  of  a  UlL 

MecLB,  Tto eeagren shall haire power 

1\>  lay  and  eaMacttaM^  duties  inpeets,  and  exdsn;  to  pay  tto  debti,  and  provido  for  tto 
defenoe  and  general  welfora  of  tto  United  Statn;  but  all  duties,  fanpoett,  and  exdsea^  shaB  to  i 
thNQgtottt  Ito  UnMsd  ttatn; 

Ta  bemw  asonsf  on  Ito  eredlt  of  tto  United  StatM ; 

Td  regnlato  commeme  with  foreign  natioiia,  and  among  the  sereral  states,  and  witli  tto 

V»  eetsfeish  a  niMnwa  rale  eif  ngtenliiaWon,  and  nnifoim  laws  on  tto  aulfBct  of 
throughout  tto  United  Stotee } 

Ta  nnto  wmi|^  wgnlato  tto  wOne  thnnsnf,  and  of  foreign  oeto,  and  to  tto  standard  of 


■ 


Ta  paavlda  for  Mm  pwridnnent  of  eouatarfoitiv  tto  aecuritin  and  cuRunt  ooin  of  tto  UaUod ! 

lb  paoanto  tto  pngren  of  adenoe  and  usafU  arts,  by  securing,  for  limitsd  tinwe,  to 
Inyentora,  tiie  exdurive  right  to  their  respective  writLogs  and  diacereiin ; 

To  oanaHtato  tribunals  IniiBrier  to  tto  anpceme  court  i 

TadcAnaandpaaiibpiraoin  aadfelonlM  oommitted  on  tto  high  HeaB^  and  oOeaen 
ofaaMoaai 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  onto  rulee  eonosraiiv  jiplpiiaii  an  isai 
indwatori 

Ta lafoe  and anpporttiailsib hat ao appropriation  of  non^ to  that  use  shall  to  form) 
than  two  years; 

T»  prarida  and  malalala  a  aavy  s 

To  mato  rules  Csr  tto  goTornment  and  ragulation  of  tto  land  and  naval  forew  s 

Ta  proTida  for  tto  ealUag  forth  tto  mmtia  to  exeoute  tto  lawB  of  tto  Uaioa,  apppaan 
and  jupd  invaaions  ( 

Ta  paoride  for  oigaaiaing,  aiming,  and  diadpUntng  tto  ailitia»  and  for  governing  auchi 
aa  may  to  employed  In  the  service  of  tto  United  Stotse,  reserving  to  tto  etatoa  respeotirriy 
pototneat  of  Ito  oOoaia,  and  tto  anihority  of  training  tto  militia  aoooidiitf  to  tto  diaripttaa  I 
bycongrenj 

Ta exardM ezeloriva legklation In aUcaan  whatsoerer* over sadk district  (not^ 
aqusra)  aa  may,  by  eesrion  of  pertieular  sbitos,  andtto  aeoeplanee  of  ooi«vssb,  becqmo 
vermnoat  of  tto  Untted  Statae,  and  to  eaenlBe  Uto  aathofity  Ofvor  aU  plaon  puBchaaed  by  tba 
af  tto  legialalBN  of  tto  atato  in  which  tto  aame  shaU  be,  for  tto  areoOon  of  forts, 
dock-yarih,  and  ottor  needful  buUdtogs  t— And, 

To  mato  all  lawa  which  shaU  to  necessary  and  piapsr  for  eaffylng  lato  exeenliaB  tto  i 
vowels,  and  an  other  powart  Toaled  by  thia  aopsHtnlton  la  tto  govaramaBt  «f  tto  Ualtad 
any  department  or  oflicer  henoL 

Stet.  9.  Tto  migration  or  importation  of  aueb  peraons  aa  any  of  tto  statnnawexialtog  aitoil  itoBk 
pfuper  to  admit,  aheU  not  to  prohibited  by  tto  eai^Mto  prior  to  tto  year  oaa  tl 
and  eight;  tot  a  tax  or  duty  any  to  imposed  oaeocb  importation,  not  aaaeedta«  tea  AaBaaafcr 


.  ItoprtvUagB  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  to  suspended,  union  when  in 
or  InvasiBB  tto  public  safety  may  require  it 
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Ko  Wn  of  ■ttiiiiier  or  «x.poit  Ikelo  Iftw  ibftll  be 

No  eapttatkn,  w:0thflr  direct  tax,  ihaU  be  laU,  naleie  In  proportiMi  to  the  eeMU  or  enimieratloB 
herda  before  dlreeUd  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  doty  shell  be  laid  on  artldee  exported  tnm  any  etate.— No  prrferenee  ihall  be  given  by 
•ay  ref  alatkm  of  rommeree  or  rerenae^  to  the  porti  of  one  etato  orer  fhoae  of  another  t  nor  ahall  ree. 
aele  bonnd  to^  or  fhMo  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  doUee  In  another. 

No  noney  shall  be  drawn  from  ttie  treasory,  bat  in  coneeqnenee  of  appreprlatione  Bade  by  law  s 
and  a  regnhu*  statement  and  aoooont  el  the  reeetpCs  and  expenditure  of  all  poblie  money  shall  be  pnb» 
tiehed  from  ttme  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobOlty  shall,  be  granted  by  the  United  States !— And  no  peiaoB  hoMIng  any  ofllee  of  fto-. 
At  or  tmat  ander  them,  shall,  withoat  tim  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emdament, 
omee,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatorer,  firom  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sect  10.  No  state  shall  enter  Into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  ot  marqne  and 
reprlaal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  bat  goiA  and  silrer  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
mant  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-poat  fSseto  law,  or  Uiw  fanpaifh^  the  obllgatioa  of  con. 
tmcta,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  stete  shall,  withoat  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  impcels  or  dntlea  oo  tanpofts  or  exports 
except  what  may  be  absdntoly  neceesary  for  execoting  Its  Incpeetton  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
datS«s  and  Impoata,  laid  by  any  slate  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  ose  of  the  trrasary  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  each  laws  shall  be  sol^ect  to  the  rerlsloa  ind  control  ot  the  wugiesa,  No 
state  shall,  frithont  the  consent  of  the  congress,  bty  eny  doty  of  tonni^e,  keep  troope  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  stete,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
encage  In  war,  nnlem  aetnally  loTaded,  or  In  each  imminent  danger  as  wOl  not  admit  of  delay. 

AancLB  TL-^Seet  L  Hie  execattre  poarer  shall  be  Teeted  In  a  president,  at  the  United  States  of 
AnBorica.  He  shall  hold  his  offlce  daring  the  term  of  foor  years,  and  togotherwlth  the  rloa-predden^ 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  aa  follows  ;— 

Eadi  stete  shall  appoint.  In  sndi  manner  as  the  legMatare  fliereof  nmy  direct,*  annteher  of  eteetare 
equal  to  the  irimie  nnmber  of  senators  and  repreeentatlTeB  to  which  the  state  amy  be  entitled  In  the 
oongress ;  bat  no  senator,  or  repreeentatlTe,  or  person  holding  any  olBce  of  tnitt  or  proAt  under  the 
Uidtsd  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

Hm  deetota  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballet  for  two  penons,  e#  whaoB  one  at 
laaat  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themeelves.    And  they  shall  make  a  Itat  of  all  the 


•  AeMrilBilhr.flMlaBiitotmBMiItMirappalBCtlMdMfean.    Aceoritogte  i^:iiihM  tgthm  OwUlifadHidsdif 


,aad«r  aaothwapao  aaoibwj  moA m ^  raaoj bOmdUtt  mifpan mm 

Tb*  vmmbm  af  dhtrtrt  daotow  thai  iMonMd  li  than  eaal  «p  te  Uw 

jtfWy  wMlewMlittH««o— ay  afetaal  votes  te  tha  prMMani  i  it  titty  dllBr*  tb«  cImt  n^Joilty  alaaa  ia 

Of  ooaiM  ao  ateto  wlU  ehaata  to  pawafwa  ia  a  qrttam  that  rliks  dmrrlag  avay  Iti  polltloal  ttnagth  by  its  dif- 

--  -      -       --  ^  a^aldad by iha 

■ten  Mhia  Mate  ia 
ItetetaiaBiaBiba— ■    Tta«m«|arl^tlateabteiaad,llwa|^  hysdaglatlckat,  oanlaa  ap  iabahalf  <^  th« 
>  tba  whate  aambar af  alac  ten  aabiahaa  te  tha  pwaMwUlal  pail.  Tba  Mtawlaf  tabto  fltam  tha  OMtaJatete 
QttJA  w  P— una*  wtU  aet  ba  aaacoaptabla  te aai  wailaw     ItpiaiaaliadlMiact  ftewafUiaiaaJ»afchoeategtha 

Bt  la  tka  tevaral  alMai  af  tha  Valaa,  Ute  llaM  la  which  the  atoeilaa  b  haid  la  aaoh  MM,  aad 
rtowhichaaehisaatltlad.  I 

Malt.  M0.^fmtet^r$.  Tim^SUtllm.  \ 


9  NavanbarSd. 

Nav  HaBpMi%  gaaaaal  tloka^  t  Nawab«Sd. 

18  NovMBbar  8d. 

4  Natambar  Uth. 

•  Navambar  8d. 

VwBimi,  dak  7  NoTambar  ilth. 

Maw  Talk,  dlatria^  K  No*.  Sd,  4tb,  aad  6ih. 

llawJaw*  faaamlliokal.  «  Nar.  4th  aad  5th. 


'Slat. 
S  By 


U  MafaabarlOth 

U  NovambarSd. 

4ab  15  Navcmbar  18th. 

lasMaan^  11  By  L^Hriaiaia. 

a  NavaariMT  Sd. 

11  Nav.lfihaadl4ils 

1«  Navambac. 

K  OvtobvSlat. 


5 

8  Nafaabar  8d. 

8  NaanbarSd. 


8  NaT.  8d.  Ml,  aad  5ih. 

aotet,  8  - 

*  Weawiiho  lOth. 

Tatsi  tn 


t  It  trU  ba  wea  that  17  aiatei  cheew  thair  altcten  by  gaaanl  tickst,  flva  iSUaa  by  dlatfirt^ 
and  two  Matei  by  tht  hjhUiaia* 

V.  Sm 
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persons  roted  for,  and  nf  the  number  of  vote*  fur  au>h ;  which  list  they  »haU  wgn  «nd  eertif  j,  arf 
trammit  sealiHl  to  the  sent  of  the  gorernroent  of  the  Untied  States,  directed  to  the  pre«ideat  of  thi^ 
•ennte.  The  prpsident  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  hoote  of  reprea«atati«««, 
open  ail  the  certificatas,  and  all  the  rotes  shall  then  be  coonted.  The  person  baring  the  yreateu  bob. 
bur  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  nntober  be  a  m^ority  of  the  whole  number  of  electon  a^ 
pointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  sach  m^Joritf ,  and  hare  an  equal  nunsber  «f  rote*, 
then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  preaideot ;  and  if 
no  person  hare  a  roigority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall  in  tike 
choose  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  rotes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  i 
tirea  ftom  each  state  baring  one  rote  j  a  quorum  for  this  porpoee  shall  consist  of  a  nember  or  i 
from  two-thirds  of  the  statw,  and  a  minority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necevsary  to  a  choice.  In  every 
ease,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  rotes  of  the  ekctwt 
shall  be  the  riee-preeident  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  roti»»  tlie  scoate 
abali  dioosa  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  vio^president.* 

The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  ahal!  give 
their  rotes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  thronghout  the  United  Stotes. 

No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  dtiien  of  the  United  StatM  at  the  time  of  the  adoptka 
of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  cUgikle  lo 
that  office  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-fire  yean,  and  been  fourteen  yeava  a  i 
dent  In  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
charge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-president^  and  the 
congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  rerignaUon,  or  inability,  both  of  the  pre- 
sident and  rlo»>president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  thesi 
act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  remored,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  whidi  shall  neitiier  be 
increased  nor  diminished  daring  the  period  for  whidi  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re- 
ceire  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :— 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aferm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  tiie  Uoitrd 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  conatitutioo  of  the  CnitcA 
States.** 

Sect.  8l  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of  the  United  Statee,  and  <  ^ 
the  militia  of  the  sereral  states :  when  called  into  the  actual  scrrico  of  the  United  Statea,  he  may  rv. 
qnire  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  In  each  of  the  executire  departmenta,  upon  any 
■abject  relatfng  to  the  duties  of  their  respectire  offices ;  and  he  shall  hare  power  to  grant  reprierosaad 
pardons  for  oflSenoes  against  the  United  States,  except  in  eases  of  impeadiraent. 

Ho  shall  hare  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treatiea,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur :  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  aa4 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  minhAers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme conrt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Stotes,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 


*  The  iwoarfty  fiir  an  smaidflEiait  of  that  part  of  the  Amniom  oanttltation  which  ngol^ttt  the  election  of  Pmirtrwt  i 
Vlce>Pi«dd«nt,  li  hecomlna  daily  man  apparmt.  On  this  tabjcct,  the  President  Jackaon  baa  the  fellowlnir  jodickNn  ob- 
larvatiaoa  in  hia  roaHaga  to  ecmgnn,  in  1880 1  '■  A  pnvlaion  which  doat  not  aeeore  to  the  people  a  direct  dMlce  of  dacir 
chief  maRlalrata,  bat  hat  a  tandawrr  to  dehat  their  will,  prawntad  to  my  mind  mch  an  InoamleaeiMf  widi  the  geegral 
aplrit  of  ear  inatitatiom,  that  I  was  tndao«i  to  MiKaaat  foe  yoaor  oonaidamtiaii  the  nbitftata  whidi  appeaawl  to  aae  at  the 
aama  ttaae  the  moat  likdy  to  correct  the  erll  and  to  meet  tlie  viewi  of  onr  oonaiitnenu.  The  moat  matm 
haa  added  ttrength  to  the  belief  that  the  best  intereaU  of  oar  eoantry  require  the  speedy  adoption  of  cama  pina 
to  afftet  this  aod.  A  ceatingaiiey  wliieh  somatimea  places  it  in  the  power  of  a  atngla  maoaber  of  the  lioaae  nf  miasm  n  I  all  us 
tedadda  an  dactien  of  ae  lii|^  and  aotamn  a  eharactar,  te  anjnst  to  the  people,  and  beooma^  when  it  aoeaa,  a  anoxce  of 
ambarnuimant  to  the  indivldnab  thoa  biooght  into  power,  and  a  eaase  of  dlsimst  of  the  reprasentatlva  hady.  Liahia  as  tl» 
cenfadetaey  is,  from  iU  Riaat  extent,  to  partiaa  fbunded  on  sectional  iotareats,  and  to  a  ceereapendii^  molUplicmlfaa  afcaa- 
didataa  fbr  the  presidency,  the  tendency  of  the  constituiiooal  rabranca  to  the  bouae  of  leprassntativaa  is,  lodevalva  Om 
claetkn  apen  tliat  body  in  almoat  every  Instance,  and.  whatever  choice  may  then  be  made  aaMng  tha  ■^-^'^-trr  thna 

ktad  to  tltcm,  to  swell  thehdlacnoe  of  particniar  intercsta  to  a  deirrae  ineanaistaat  with  the  irmetal  good.  Hm 
I  of  this  fimtote  of  the  canstitntlon  appear  bar  mace  thiaateninR  ta  the  peace  and  intagilty  af  the  UnioB.  rime  aay  t 
I  can  oenoelva  as  likdy  to  rasal  t  ftom  tha  simple  leRtsiatl  ve  action  of  the  ftdanl  govammeiit.  It  was  a  laadlat  "tfaet  vldi  dm 
ftametaofthaoosistitatian,  tofceepaa  aeparateaapoasiblathaactienof  tha  laRiriatlvaaadeawatlfabtamibcaorthecavam. 
ment.  To  seeatv  this  olject,  nothina  is  more  esaential  than  to  preserve  the  ftamcr  flrom  the  tamptatSoas  of  p«1«Bta  iatcvest, . 
and  therefim  so  to  direct  the  patronaKe  of  the  latter  as  not  to  permit  each  temptations  to  be  offered.  Bxpactanca  ahan. 
dantly  dcmonstrataa  that  every  precaution  in  this  respect  is  a  valuable  saftguaid  of  liberty,  and  one  which  aay 
vpen  the  landandeaofoar  system  indina  me  to  Uilnkshoald  be  made  still  s«Nn«ar.  Jt  was  fbr  this  raaaoo,  that  la  • 
with  an  amendment  of  the  eonstitutioa,  temovinft  all  intermediate  agency  in  the  chdoa  trf  tha  Prasldant.  I 
aaaM  raatrictions  upon  the  ta^la^biUty  of  that  officer,  and  apea  tha  tanoraafofflcersitaiieraUy.  Thei«aaana«lUaaMa,and  I 
TCoew  the  receramendatioo,  with  an  increased  confldence  that  ita  adoptleo  will  strmgthea  thoae  dtttdk*  by  which  the 
constitttUon  designed  to  tecnre  the  independence  of  each  department  of  the  gBvemment,  and  pnmMte  tha  haalthAil  and 
equitable  adminstratioa  of  dl  the  trusU  which  it  has  created.  The  agent  moat  likdy  to  oontraTesie  this  dadgv  of  the  < 
atltatlen  la  tha  chief  maglatnla.  In  order,  partSeularly.  that  hto  appointment  may.  as  Ikr  as  poaslbla.  be  placed 
the  wch  of  any  Improper  iailuancaa,  in  order  that  ha  may  approach  tha  sdemn  raspoodbtUtiee  of  the  highwt  elBce  hi 
the  gift  of  a  free  people  uacommittad  to  any  other  ooone  than  the  strict  Unc  efeeaaauitiaaal  dnty^-aad  that  the  ascurf  ties 
far  thU  independence  may  be  rendered  as  thenatnte  of  power  and  tha  weakness  of  lu  possaasor  wilt  admitr-I  cannot  too 
aamestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  promoting  such  an  ameadmaBt  of  tha  aaBstllBllaB  aa  via  wmda  hIa 
tsiaHglbia  aAar  ana  term  of  servicer 
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piwridadfo^ftiiAwhkiltbftnbeetteblidMdbylmir.  BatttMCMWMMnftybyteWTMttlMappolDtiMnt 
of  raeh  iafitriar  offietn  m  tlwy  tUak  propor.  tai  Ibe  prMMaiit  aloM«lii  the  eourto  of  law.  or  lo  th* 
bMda  of  departntnto. 

The  prNid«nt  ■hall  hart  power  to  fiU  op  all  raeaadM  that  aaay  happan  dorligff  tha  raoMi  of  tha  m. 
Bate,  bf  grantiiig  coaunlwloni,  wUoh  ihall  azpira  at  tha  and  of  thair  naxt  Marion. 

SteL  &  Ha  ahall  ikom  time  to  tlma  fflve  to  the  eongreii  InffDnaation  of  tha  ttata  of  tha  Unkm,  aai 
fMOHimwid to tfaalr ooatMaratlon eoch  mearorea  aiha  •halljodga  aecmary  and  azpodianti  hamaf, 
on  extraordinary  oocailone,  cooTene  both  hooiee,  or  elthar  of  thait ;  and.  In  caea  of  dlngreamaat 
between  them,  with  raapeet  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  ho  may  adJown  them  to  each  ttme  at  beahall 
think  proper;  ha  ahall  reeeira  ■mbemidnm  and  other  pnblie  mtaiiitare  j  ha  ehall  take  eara  that  the  lawe 
be  Ihithfnlly  axeoated,  and  ahall  oommimion  all  the  offleera  of  the  United  States. 

Sad  4  The  preeideot,  Tlea.presldent,  and  all  etrtt  ofleata  of  tha  Ualled  States,  ahaU  ha  remored 
from  offloe  on  Impeachment  for,  and  eonrtotlon  of,  traaion,  bribery,  or  other  high  Crimea  and  miade. 
mcanooTB. 

AancLX  IIL— Aeel  1.  Tha  Jodidal  power  of  the  United  Stalea  ahall  be  veated  in  one  aupreme  conrt, 
and  in  aoch  Inferior  ooorta  aa  the  congreaa  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabtiah>  The  jndgee 
both  of  the  anpreme  and  Inferior  oonrts,  ahall  hold  their  offlcea  daring  good  behavloor,  and  ahall,  at 
staled  timea,  teorire  for  their  aerrieca  a  eompenaatton,  which  ahall  not  be  diminlahed  doling  their 
continaaBce  Id  offloe. 

Sect.  8.  Tlia  Jodidal  power  ahall  extend  to  all  caaea,  in  law  and  equity,  arUng  under  thb  couttte. 
tlon,  tha  lawa  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ; 
to  all  caaea  affecting  ambaaaadora,  other  public  minlatera  and  oonanla ;  to  all  caaea  of  admiralty  and  ma. 
rltime  Jurlediction ;  to  oontroTeraiea  to  which  the  United  Statea  ahall  be  a  party ;  to  controTeraiea  be- 
tween two  or  mors  statea,  between  a  state  and  dtlsena  of  another  atate,  between  dtisena  of  dUlbraat 
stataa,  batwaau  dtlsena  of  the  aame  atate  dalming  laada  under  granta  of  dUTerent  atatea,  and  between 
a  atate,  or  tha  dtlaena  thereof,  and  foreign  atatea,  dtiaena,  or  aubjecta. 

In  all  caaea  affecting  ambaaaadora,  other  public  mlntetera  and  conaola,  and  ttioae  In  wUdi  a  atate ihaM 
be  party,  tha  aupreme  court  ahall  haTo  oriifinal  juriadletioa  In  all  the  other  caaea  befor».mentioiMd, 
the  aupreme  court  ahall  hare  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  aa  to  law  and  ihet,  with  audi  exeeptiona^  and 
under  audi  regulatloua  aa  the  oongrem  ahall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  Crimea,  except  in  caaea  of  impeachment,  ahall  be  by  Jury  $  and  aneh  trial  ahall  bo 
held  in  the  atate  where  the  aaid  crime  ahall  hare  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
atate,  the  trid  ahaU  be  at  auch  place  or  plaeas  aa  the  congreaa  may  by  law  hare  dttreeted. 

SeetX  Treason  againat  the  United  Statea  ahall  oonalat  only  in  lerying  war  agalnat  them,  or  In  adhar. 
ing  to  their  enemiea,  glring  them  aid  and  comfort.  Nopaaonahalibeconrictedof  treaaon,anlesaoo 
the  teattaiony  of  two  witneaaea  to  the  aame  orert  act,  or  on  oonfeaalen  In  open  couil 

Tbe  congreaa  ahall  hare  power  to  declare  the  poniahment  of  twaion ;  but  no  attdader  of  traaaon 
ahall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfiBiture,  except  during  the  Ufa  of  the  peraon  attainted. 

AancLB  IV.-^ML  I.  Full  fdthand  credltahdl  be  given  In  each  atate  to  the  pubUo  acta,  records,  and 
Jndlrid  proceedings,  of  every  other  state.  And  the  oongrem  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  each  acts,  reoords,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  prorad,  and  the  eflbct  thereof. 

Sects.   The  dtisens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pririlegaa  and  immunitiaa  of  dtliana  In  the 


A  person  charged  In  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  erime^  who  shall  flee  from  Justloe,  and 
be  found  In  another  state,  dialt,  on  demand  of  ttie  execntire  authority  of  the  state  from  uiiich  he  Bed, 
be  delivflred  up,  to  be  remored  to  the  state  hariog  Jnrlsdielion  of  tha  crime. 

No  pereon  held  to  serriee  or  labour  In  one  state,  under  tha  lawa  thereof,  — **p«»»g  Into  another,  didl, 
in  consaqnenoa  of  any  law  or  regulation  thardo,  be  discharged  from  aoch  serriee  or  labour,  but  ahdl  be 
ddirered  up  on  dafan  of  the  party  to  whom  auchaerrioe  or  labour  nmy  be  due. 

8eci.  SL  New  atatea  may  be  admitted  by  the  congreaa  into  tUa  Union,  boA  no  new  atate  ahdl  be 
fonned  or  erected  within  the  Joriadictlea  of  any  other  alata}  nar  any  atate  bo  formed  by  the  Junctton 
of  two  or  more  atatee,  or  parte  of  atatea,  without  tha  conaant  of  the  leglalaturee  of  the  atatea  concerned, 
aa  well  aa  of  tha  congreaa. 

The  eoogrem  ahdl  hare  power  to  dlapoee  of  and  make  dl  needful  mlea  and  regulationa  reapecttng 
the  territory  or  other  property  bdongliv  to  the  United  Stataa;  and  nothing  In  thia  oooetitutton  ahaU 
be  ao  eonatrued  aa  to  prqfudiea  any  cldma  of  tha  United  Statea,  or  of  any  particular  atate. 

Sedli.  The  United  Statea  ahall  guarantee  to  erery  atate  In  this  Unfamarepubllcan  form  of  gorem- 
meat,  and  ahdl  protect  each  of  them  agdast  Inradon ;  and  on  appUcation  of  the  legldaturo,  or  of  tha 
execntlTe  (when  the  legldature  cannot  be  eenrened),  againat  demaetle  vtolenaa. 

AancLU  v.— The  oongreee,  whenarer  two-thlrda  of  both  hoaaaa  ahall  deem  It  naoeaaary,  ahall  propoae 
amendmenta  to  thb  conatttntion ;  or,  on  the  appllaatlon  of  tha  lagialaturaa  af  taro-thlrda  of  the  aerend 
atateeahallcdl  aconrention  for  propodog amendmenta,  whid^  In  dthar  caaa,  ahall  be  valid  toall  intenta 
andpurpoaea,  aa  part  of  thia  conatltutlon,  when  ratUedbythalegWatoMaf  thraaiianrtha  of  the  aeraral 
atatee,  or  by  coorentiona  in  three-foorthe  thereof,  ae  tha  one  ar  the  other  mfida  ef  ralUcation  may  be 
proposed  by  the  coogreea :  prorlded,  that  no  amendment  wMch  oaay  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1806 
ahall  in  any  manner  aflJBct  the  flrat  and  fourth  dauaee  in  tha  nialhaeetloaof  tha  irat  article ;  and  that 
no  atate,  without  its  oonsent,  shdl  be  deprired  of  its  equd  sufflrage  In  the  sonata. 

AancLB  VI— All  debta  eoatrarted,  and  engagementa  anteiad  into,  befara  Ike  adoptioD  of  this  aen> 
atttatlan,  ahaU  be  aa  valid  againat  tha  United  Statea  under  tUi  apMtitatlOB  as  under  tha  cooManilMu 
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Tbia  eooBtittttioii,  and  tht  lam  of  IIm  Unitdl  StatM  wUdi  ihall  be  nude  lo  ponaaan  Uumf ;  aai 
all  treaties  aade,  or  wlilHi  shall  be  made,  ondar  the  authority  of  the  Uaited  Stales,  shall  be  the  rnfraaa 
lair  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges  ia  ererj  state  shall  be  bouiid  thereby,  aoy  thiof  in  the  eoasttttfiooar 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwIthstandiDff. 

The  senators  and  representatlTes  bdbre-oBeDtiQQad,  and  the  members  of  the  aercral  state  Ir^italBtnrai, 
and  an  exeeutire  and  Jodldal  oflleerB,both  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  the  aoTeral  states,  shall  be  beaai 
by  oath  or  afBmatton  to  support  tills  eonstltotion ;  but  no  religious  teat  ahall  ertr  be  requlRdiBi 
qnalMoation  to  any  oflloe  or  pcd»Ue  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Aa-ncLu  VIL— The  ratifloatlon  of  the  conventions  of  nine  atates  ahall  be  anlBrfent  fbr  the  esUUUiu 
ment  of  this  eoustittttlon  between  the  statea  ao  rMifylngthe  aame. 

Done  in  eooTention,  by  tiie  anattiasooa  oonaent  of  Uie  atatea  presont,  tiie  seventeenth  day  of  Scptes. 

her,  in  the  year  of  our  Lotd,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Elghty^-ecven,  and  of  the  InAepen. 

denoe  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  the  Twelfth.    In  witnem  whereof,  we  liave  herevate  nk. 

scribed  our  nuBMs. 

GaoaGB  WAaMmcToy,  TrsiMiiit 

Signed  also  by  aU  the  Delegmtes  which  were  present  from  twelve  States 

William  Jacicaoif,  Secretary. 

When  the  vaiioas  states  signified  their  adoption  of  this  constitutioD, 
they  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  abases,  to  have  farther  decla- 
ratory and  restrictive  clauses  added.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  by  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  congress  assembled,  that  the  folloir- 
ing  articles  should  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states^  as 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  all  or  any  of  which 
articles,  when  ratified  by,  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  said  constitution. 

L  After  the  flnt  enumeration  required  by  the  first  artirle  of  the constitutioii,  there aheU be«» 
repreaentative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  untU  the  number  dial!  amount  to  <me  hundred,  after  whkh 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  congress,  that  thi*re  simll  not  be  lem  ttaan  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatfves,  nor  lem  than  one  repreeentative  for  every  forty  flionaawd  peraons*  until  the  noaibfr  of 
repreeeatattvea  ahall  amount  to  two  hnndrsd,  alter  which,  the  proportion  shall  be  ao  fcgvlatcd  kj 
oongrem  that  there  shall  not  be  lem  than  two  hundred  repraaeatattvei^  nor  more  than  one  rq^raieats. 
tive  fbr  every  flfty  thousand  persons. 

IL  No  law  varying  the  compensation  far  the  aervicea  of  the  aenatora  and  repreeentatf  res  riiafl  tska 
effiNi,  until  an  election  of  repreaentattvea  dmll  have  intervened. 

III.  Congrsn  ahall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  Um  free  ex. 
erdae  thereof;  or  abridging  the  flneedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  prem  i  or  the  ri^t  of  the  people  peace, 
ably  to  aaaemUe,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redraM  of  grievances. 

IV.  A  well  regulated  militia  being  neceaaary  to  the  aeourity  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

V.  No  soldier  dmil,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  eoosent  of  the  oaraer, 
nor  in  any  time  of  war,  but  in  a  mannw  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

VI.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  tteir  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  cflncts,  agidoat  oa. 
reasonable  searches  and  selsures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  wairant  ahall  issus^  but  upcm  probstris 
r^use,  supported  by  oath  or  afllrmation,  and  particulariy  describing  the  place  to  be  seardrnd,  and  the 
persons  or  tilings  to  be  arised. 

VII.  No  peraon  ahall  be  bold  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwiae  inlhaMMia  crimen  anlem  on  a  pr^ 
aentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  except  in  caaee  ariaing  in  tte  land  or  naval  foroea,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  actual  aenrice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  ahall  be  oompeUed,  In  aoy  crimtail 
one,  to  be  a  witnem  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  Ufa,  liberty,  or  property,  without  the  prooeaa 
of  law  i  nor  shall  private  property  be  talosn  for  public  use,  without  Just  compensation. 

VIII.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  noouaed  ahall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  apeedy  aad  public  trial,  by 
mi  impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  coasmitted,  whidi  iittikt 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  aad  canae  of  the  scco* 
satlon ;  to  be  eonflronted  with  the  witnemes  against  htan  {  to  have  campulaory  procesa  to  have  wit- 
nesses in  his  tevour ;  and  to  have  the  aaaialanoB  of  oooaeel  Car  Ua  defimee. 

fX.  In  anito  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ahall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  ri^t 
of  trial  hy  Jury  ahaU  be  proeerved ;  and  no  fiwt,  tried  by  a  jury,  ahall  be  otherwiae  re-examinsd  in  say 
court  of  the  United  Stotee,  than  noeordiaf  to  the  mlea  of  the  common  law. 

X.  Excessive  bail  ahatt  net  he  requirad,  nor  excessive  llnea  impoaed,  nor  cruel  and  nnosual  puniah*> 
mrnta  Inflicted. 

XI.  The  eDumeratton  In  the  conaUtutton  of  certain  riglits,  ahaU  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  diapa- 
rsfe  ntbers  retained  by  the  people. 

XI!.  The  powers  not  delegeted  tn  the  United  States  by  the  coostitntion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  ts tbr 
states^  Arm  rrserted  to  the  stetes  ret^pectively  er  to  the  pe^^ie. 
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These  articles  were  soon  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  states  to 
make  them  part  of  the  constitution.  Delaware  rejected  the  first  article, 
and  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  secoud.  The 
great  distinction  which  exists  between  the  present  system,  and  that  to 
which  U  was  substituted  is,  that  the  federal  government,  instead  of  being 
a  confefleration  of  the  states,  now  acts,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  posses- 
ses jurisdiction  directly  as  individuals,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
authority,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  which  are  not  transferred 
by  the  constitution  to  the  general  government,  remain  in  the  individual 
states  as  independent  republics.  Thus  the  American  people  are  under  a . 
double  government,  each  of  which  is  independent  of  the  other.  If  a  sub- 
*ject  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  the  state,  the  law  respecting  it  must  be 
passed  by  the  local  legblature,  the  judiciary  authorities  who  interpret  it  are 
appointed  under  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  constitution,  as  also  the 
executive  or  ministerial  officers  who  give  effect  to  the  decision.  So,  on 
the  other  Land,  should  the  matter  i^pertain  to  the  general  government, 
Congress  provides  the  law  in  the  case,  the  United  States  Judiciary  construe 
it,  and  it  is  enforced  by  persons  deriving  their  authority  from  the  federal 
power.  Piracy  and  murder  might  be  adduced  as  familiar  instances  of  this . 
distinction  :  these  crimes  being  cognizable  by  different  jurisdictions,  could 
in  no  part  of  the  investigation  come  before  the  same  tribunals.  Many  im- 
perfections  have,  by  politicians,  been  pointed  out  in  this  constitution.  It . 
wants,  say  they,  a  declaration  of  rights.  The  people  are  not  secured  in 
the  benefits  of  even  the  common  law.  The  number  of  representatives  is 
by  far  too  small  for  that  of  the  people  represented.  The  senate  has  too 
great  preponderance  in  the  constitution,  and  is  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
daily  acquiring  more.  The  judiciary  department  is  so  constructed,  that, 
by  continued  appeals,  a  process  may  be  extended  to  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  it  possesses  the  anomalous  power  of  annulling  a  law  by  declar- 
ing it  unconstitutional.  The  president  has  no  constitutional  council ;  and 
will  be  nasurally  led  to  choose  one  for  himself  from  the  great  officers  of 
the  state.  Hence,  too,  arises  the  power  of  the  senate,  in  the  appointment 
of  public  officers ;  and  a  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
and  the  executive  branch  by  far  too  close  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Trea* 
ties  are  declared  to  be  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  although,  in  negotiations 
concerning  them,  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  be  not  asked.  The 
general  ckuse  at  the  end  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  congress  may  be 
construed  into  a  sense  very  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  The 
power  of  congress  is  superior  to  that  of  the  governments  of  the  particular 
states,  so  that  the  declarations  of  rights  made  by  these  states  are  of  no 
consequence.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  is  not  secured ;  nor  is  the  danger  of 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  sufficiently  obviated.  Among  the  una- 
voidable  evils  of  a  double  government  are  increased  expense  and  a  jealousy 
among  the  component  parts,  whether  directed  against  the  whole,  or  against 
each  other :  '  a  sectional  feeling,'  as  it  is  named,  is  called  forth  on  all 
questions  that  suppose  a  divided  and  opposite  interest.^ 

*  **  Congress  is  oomposed  of  no  maoy  states,  varyini^  in  degrees  of  civilisation,  that 
sn  infinite  diversity  and  contradiction  in  tlie  views  ot  the  hononrable  members  mtui 
be  the  necessary  oonsequfnoe  when  assembled  in  congress.  The  cunning  literate  Yaii' 
Itee,  the  adventarous  New  Yorker,  the  simple  and  honest  Pennsylvanian,  the  aristooratifl 
Virginian,  the  proud  Carolinian  and  Georgian,  have  the  same  language  with  the  un- 
feeling and  presumptuous  Kentuckian,  but  not  the  same  views.  1  heir  manner  o^ 
speaking,  the  course  they  pursue  to  attain  their  ends,  are  toto  e^lo  different.     The  tir 
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Mndi  hw  been  said  by  the  adToeatea  for  American  wisdom,  towtrdi 
the  eztenvatioa  of  these  blemishes ;  bat,  after  all  that  their  ingeoiuty  bu 
been  able  to  suggest,  thay  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  many  things  exist 
in  the  constitation  of  the  United  States  loadlf  requiring  amendment. 
Doobtleas,  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  frame  of  goyemment  to  the  purpose  ot 
securing  freedom  and  political  importance  to  so  many  states,  conttdning 
so  nwny  people,  was  an  exceedingly  ardnoos  nndertaJdng ;  the  ^  bardy 
attempt  to  soWe  oat  and  cat  the  old  problem  of  nding  all  by  all,  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  striking  object  of  hope  and  contemplation  that  modero  po- 
litics hare  Tentared  to  propose ;"  and  we  cannot  bat  admire  the  wisdom 
and  penetration  which,  ander  these  circnmstanoes,  adopted  a  goTemmeat 
of  which  the  blemishes  are  so  few  and  the  excellencies  so  many.    At  the  - 
same  time,  we  cannot  alleiw  oar  American  friends  the  whole  merit  of 
whatever  is  excellent  in  their  ienn  of  goremmenU     Had  they  been  left  to 
the  efforts  of  their  «wn  wisdom,  many  ages,  it  is  probable,  might  hare 
elapsed,  before  they  oooki  hare  disooyered  any  thing  i|>proacliing  the  per- 
fection of  their  present  constitation.     The  British  goyemment  wsa  the 
model  of  that  adopted  by  the  colonists,  or  bestowed  npon  them  by  their 
charters ;  and  the  wisdom  of  American  legislation,  at  the  reyolatios,  at- 
tempted little  more  than  to  nject  snch  parts  of  their  old  constitntioiu  a» 
did  not  please,  and  adopt  othm  whidi  their  new  drcomstances  made  ne- 
cessary.    It  is  foolish  to  compare  the  members  of  the  first  congrass  with 
the  legislators  of  the  old  world.     They  did  little  more  than  what  might 
have  been  performed  by  ordinary  nnderetandings.     They  selected  from  a 
constitation  which  has  long  been  admired,  and  of  which  they  had  long 
experienced  the  benefits,  snch  parts  as  to  them  appeared  most  excellent, 
and-  snch  as  fitted  the  sittution  in  which  the  reyolatimi  had  placed  them. 
The  American  constitation  and  laws,  it  is  trne,  display  much  wisdom,  bat 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  men  who  reasoned  and  legislated  before  America  was 
known  to  exist ;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  onght  neyer  to  forget 
that  they  **  actnally  passed  from  the  feeble  gristle  into  the  bone  and  man- 
hood of  a  hale  political  existence  under  English  gnidance  and  control." 

Slate  GovemmenU.']  The  differences  which  exist  between  the  general  go- 
yemment and  the  state  goyeraments  are  unimportant.  They  consist  each  of 
an  executiye  and  legislatiye  department ;  at  the  same  time  each  state  has  pre- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  it  pleases  to  haye  its  internal  administration 
regulated,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  aothority  which  it  deems  necessary  to 
confide  to  its  local  rulers.     The  only  restnunt  on  the  onlimited  freedom 

interest  with  every  member  of  the  congress  is  of  eoorse  his  own ;  tiie  station  of  a  ivpn- 
sentati  ve  is  to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  a  permanent  office.  His  second  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  bis  party,  the  next,  the  interest  of  his  county,  then  of  the  particuJar 
state  to  which  be  belongs,  and  finally  tliat  of  the  nation.  A  central  point  of  umw 
could  hardly  be  expected  amidst  so  many  conflicting  objects.  The  intensts  of  tlK 
dilferent  states  clash  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  a  steady  aim,  such  as  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  British  Parliament.  The  Utter  consists  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  whereas  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  is  an  assembly  of  broicers,  sent  by  their  nspectlve  state* 
not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  union,  bat  of  their  own  mean  and  soixlid  interesti. 
One  is  expected  to  bring  the  turnpike  through  his  county,  another  a  canal,  a  third  is  to 
procure  a  light-house,  a  fourth  an  academy  or  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  These  are  the 
important  uTairs  committed  to  the  representatives :  if  they  succeed,  messenger-IilLe,  in 
the  execution  of  their  errands,  they  are  called  *  excellent  fellows. '  The  administratioQ, 
of  course,  avails  itself  of  these  opportunities,  does  all  in  its  power  to  meet  the  wisfaijp 
of  its  *  honourables*  in  matters  of  such  vital  interest,  and  is  rewwded  by  correspoodinf 
good  offices  in  return.  The  congress  has  precisely  the  appearance  of  an  exchanger 
where  evcrv  one  manaces  his  own  business  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  witboat 
troubling  himself  mach  about  the  affairs  of  his  neighlyoiirs,  until  his  own  are  tenninat* 
""^UidUdStaUtoi  thwart. 
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of  the  inhabitants  to  decide  for  themaelves  on  this  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  the  provision  in  the  federal  constitution,  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of  government.  But  though 
there  is  no  concurrence  in  the  particular  details  of  the  systems  established 
by  the  several  states,  they  agree  Mrith  one  another,  and  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  the  general  distribution  of  powers.  The  governors 
are  elected  more  frequently  than  the  president,  in  most  cases  annually  or 
biennially.  They  are  in  some  states  chosen  by  the  legislature,  in  others 
by  the  people  at  large.  The  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  except  in  one 
instance,  are  elected  annually,  and  the  term  of  service  of  the  councillors  or 
senators  differs  from  one  to  four  years.  The  qualification  of  the  electors 
are  very  various.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  they  are  so  small  as 
to  amount  almost  to  uniTersal  sufirage,  paupers  and  criminals  being  alone 
excluded*  Voting  by  ballot  very  generally  prevails,  and  is  easily  managed. 
The  provincial  judges  are  generally  appointed  during  good  behaviour, 
though  in  some  cases  only  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  left  to  the  state  legis- 
latures respectively  to  make  what  provision  they  please  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion.  Two  or  three  states  oblige  every  individual  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  they  leave  it  optional  with  him 
to  select  any  church  within  the  parish  or  district  to  which  the  tax  shall  be 
applied.  One  or  two  constitutions  contemplate  the  admissibility  of  Pro- 
testants  only  to  public  offices ;  but  with  these  exceptions  nothing  calculated 
to  ioQpose  restraints  in  matters  of  divine  worship  is  recognised  in  the  several 
states  composing  the  Union.  A  state  is  generally  (tivided,  for  common 
objects  of  government  and  police,  into  counties  which  average  900  square 
miles,  and  into  totvnskips  which  average  90. 

The  growing  discordances  of  '  the  Great  Republic '  are  cautiously  and 
painfully  alluded  to  by  most  American  writers.  Mr  Bristed  speaks  thus 
on  the  subject :  "  The  very  facility  of  emigration  into  the  western  country, 
raises  another  very  important  question  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Ame- 
rican statesman.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  emigration  is  to  enable  the 
western  territory,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  to  outnumber,  both  in  the 
senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Atlantic  states ;  which 
being  done,  the  Western  States,  as  great  inland  nations,  and  erroneously 
considering  that  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  is  op- 
posed to  their  agricultural  interests,  will  be  apt  to  sacrifice  that  commer- 
cial policy  to  their  own  mistaken  views  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Great  as  was  once  the  weight  of  New  England  in  the  American  councils, 
her  influence  of  late  has  been  borne  down  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
west.  New  England,  including  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  covers  only  a  surfoce  of 
little  more  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  one  million  and  a  half ;  whereas,  the  western  country  already  counts 
a  greater  number  of  states — as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Indiana,  and  Louisiana,  which  give  it  a  preponderance  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  ; — in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  sur- 
plus territory,  out  of  which  new  states  without  number  may  be  carved  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  yearo.  Its  population  already  reaches  between  two  and 
three  millions,  which  enables  it  to  vote  down  New  England  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  and  it  covers  a  surface  of  more  than  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  fifteen  times  as 
large  as  the  British  isles,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  put  together,  and 
averages  a  fertile  soil,  lyimirably  adapted  to  sustain  a  very  foU  and  nnme- 
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idea  of  a  congrett  was  fint  partially  aeted  on  in  1722 ;  and  one  ewnpoaiwl 
of  deputies  from  all  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies  was  held  at  Albanj 
in  1754  with  the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  for  the  puipoae  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  defending  the  provinces  against  the  French, 
then  rulers  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian  allies.  On  this  occasion  a  plan 
was  proposed  of  a  federal  goyemment ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  relished 
either  by  the  ministry  at  home  or  by  the  colonies,  and  was  never  pat  into 
execution.  The  first  congress  held  on  account  of  the  alleged  grievniices 
austainedfrom  England,  and  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765,  maintained 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solely  in  the  colonial  l^^islatarea.  The 
language  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  decided ;  but  it 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4lh  of 
July,  1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
separation  from  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been  either  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  British  government,  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  indi- 
vidual stiites.  The  authority  of  congress  was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recom- 
mendatory character,  and  rested  on  the  general  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  co-operation,  rather  than  on  any  defined  principles.  But  the  importance 
of  some  tmderatood  compact  was  early  felt ;  and  even  before  the  dedan- 
tion  of  independence  was  formally  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  having  been  agreed  to  in  congress, 
and  proposed  to  the  several  states  for  their  ratification  in  1777,  was  gene- 
rally assented  to  by  them  in  the  course  of  tiie  ensuing  year.  This  act  was 
essentially  between  13  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.  It  was 
indeed  resolved  that  the  union  of  the  states  was  to  be  perpetual ;  but  it 
Was  also  declared  that  "  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  auu  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled." The  idea  of  an  association  of  equal  sovereignties  was  so  fully  per- 
severed in,  that  each  colony,  without  regard  to  its  extent  or  population, 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress :  thus  recognizing  a  very  pemicioua  prin- 
ciple, and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  minority,  a 
power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.  The  principal  object  of  the 
league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  the  common  defence ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  general  treasury  was  established  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
audli  national  matters.  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes  ;  even  the 
land-forces  for  the  common  defence  were  raised  by  the  several  statee,  the 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  congress.  The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  inaction  which  vras 
Tery  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and  when  fear  from  abroad  had 
ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was  found  inefficient  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  states.  Without  adverting  to  the  ex- 
pedients which  were,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  to  correct  the  most 
conspicuous  difficulties  of  the  system,  we  shall  here  introduce  entire  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1787,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  anion,  establijih  Joitloe,  emora 
dometth;  trmoqalllity,  proTide  for  thifi  common  defence,  pn>mote  the  general  welfare,  and  aecan*  the 
hlessingv  of  liberty  to  oaraelres  and  our  poeterity,  do  ordain  and  eetabliah  this  ounstltation  for  the 
United  states  of  America. 

Abticlb  L— 5«ct  1.  All  legiilative  powen  herein  granted  ihall  be  TMted  In  a  eongreai  of  tl« 
I7alted  Statee,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate,  and  honse  of  representatives. 

B&^  a    Hie  hoiiae  of  repreeentatives  ahall  ha  composed  of  memlwrs  <4hma>'  <  --"'^  ••^••^  «w«r  hv  *^n 
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ptoph  of  tlw  MTtnl  itBtea,  and  Uw  elwtiwt  hi  ei«h  state  thall  Iut«  tiM  qoaUflMtlMi  raqoMtt  IbrdM* 
ton  of  tbe  OBOst  BonMroiu  branch  of  the  ttaie  uf  the  IvgiaUture. 

No  penon  ahall  be  a  repreaentire  who  shall  biA  Wmre  attained  to  the  age  of  twentj^lTe  yeen,  and 
Wen  seren  yean  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  state  In  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

RepreaentatiYee  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  amoBf  the  earenl  ftatee  which  may  be  Included 
within  this  onion,  aoeording  to  their  respective  nambers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  nnmber  of  free  persons,  tnelnditig  those  bound  to  serriee  for  a  term  uf  years,  and  excluding  Iiu 
diaos  not  taxed,  three-flfths  of  all  other  persons.  The  aetoal  ennmefation  aiiaU  be  made  within  threa 
yean  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  yean.  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  number  of  reprssentatlTes  shall  not  ex. 
eeed  one  for  erery  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  hare  at  least  one  representative ;  audnntU  snoh 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  cbeoae  three,  Mamartmsetta 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  IVuvidence  Flantationa  one,  Conneetieat  five.  Mew  York  six.  New  Jwwuj 
four,  Pennsylrania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  Ave,  South  Gara» 
Una  Bre,  and  Georgia  three.* 

When  vaeancies  happen  in  the  representation  flrom  any  ilato,  the  exeootlva  antiunfty  thenof  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  sneh  racandes. 

Hie  house  of  representatives  shall  cLooee  their  apeaker  and  other  oflleert  i  and  aball  have  Iha  sole 
power  i>f  impeachment 

SeeL  Sl  Tbe  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senaton  firom  eadi  state,  choaen 
by  the  legiiilMtare  thereof,  for  six  yean ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediatety  after  they  shall  be  anemblrd  In  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  (tfvhled 
m  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seata  of  the  senators  of  the  flnt  dasa  shall  be  vacated  at  tha 
expiration  of  the  aecond  year ;  of  the  aeeond  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third 
dsH  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  ao  that  one-third  may  b%  chosen  every  aeeond  year;  and  If 
vacaaries  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  reeeaa  of  the  leglalatnre  of  any  state,  tha 
sxsctttive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appolntmento  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  leglalatnn,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacandes. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  yaara,  and  beOD  rina 
ymn  a  dtisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  ba  an  inhaWtaiit  of  that  atale  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

7^  vlce-preaident  of  the  United  Statee.ahaU  be  preaUent  of  tha  aanato,  hot  ahall  have  no  vote,  ww 
Isss  they  be  equally  divided. 

Tbe  senate  shall  choose  their  other  oflleera,  and  alao  a  prerident  pre  taN|Mre,  In  the  abeeaee  of  the 
vies.presldent,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  ofliee  of  preeldent  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  ahall  have  the  aole  power  to  try  all  impcadiments.  When  dtting  for  that  porpooob  they 
ibali  be  on  oath  or  afllrmatioa  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  the  chief  Jiietlee 
•ball  preside :  and  no  penon  shall  be  convicted  without  the  eonenrrenoe  of  two-thlrda  of  tha  mambera 
prasent 

Judgment  in  caaeo  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  f^m  olBee,  anddlsqnali. 
ieatton  to  boM  and  enjoy  any  ofllce  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  but  tha 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sul^ect  to  Indictment,  trial,  Judgment,  and  ponlah. 
nent,  aeeordlngr  to  law. 

Sect  4  Hie  timee,  ptooea,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  aenaton  and  repreaentatlvaa,  ahall 
be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legMature  thereof ;  but  the  eongreaa  may  at  any  time  by  law  OMka  or 
alter  such  regolattona,  except  aa  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

The  eongreaa  ahall  assemble  at  least  once  In  every  year,  and  such  meettng  shall  ba  on  tha  fini  Men. 
day  in  December,  nnless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  ditttnat  day. 

Sect.  Sl  Ehch  honae  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qoaHficationa,  of  Ms  own  mem. 
bers,  and  anu^orityof  each  shall  oonstitote  a  quorum  to  do  business }  but  a  smaller  nnmber  may  ad. 
Joan  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  aathorlxed  to  oomppi  the  attendance  of  abeent  membera.  In  sneh  a 
manner,  and  under  such  penaltlee  as  each  house  msy  provide. 

Each  honae  may  detarmiae  the  mleo  of  ita  iNroeeedings,  ponl^  ite  members  for  disorderly  bebavlanr, 
and  with  the  eonenrrenoe  of  two-thirda,  expel  a  member. 

Earh  hooee  ahall  keep  ajoomal  of  ita  proWedinga,  and  from  time  to  time  pnbllah  tha  eame,  exeept. 
ing  such  parte  as  may  la  thdr  Judgment  require  secrecyi  and  the  yeaa  aadaays  of  Oe  memben  of 
dther  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  deelre  of  one-fifOi  of  those  preeent,  be  entered  on  the  JoumaL 

Neither  honae,  during  the  sasshm  of  congrose,  ahall,  without  the  concent  of  the  other,  aiyoom  for 
more  than  three  daya,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  hoosea  shall  be  atttlng . 

S^ci.  ft.  The  aanaton  and  repreeentattvea  shall  receive  a  eompenaatton  for  th^  aervirea,  to  ba  aa. 
tertalMd  by  kw,  and  paid  onl  of  tkatroMvry  of  tlw  United  Steteaf   Tlwy  ahall,  in  aU  caaea,  axccpfe 


•adtbtiMndMsr  MVitsaat  te  Utt, th«  w«r«  ■tsty.dvs i  I7S1,  sm  haadisd  and  H«Mi  1108,  oat  beadfsd  sad 
tnifty.fi«ti  181X,  mm  bimdnd  and  aightycve;  ta  INS,  tvs  haadisd  sad  avtsswi  sad  ta  lltS,  tva  handnd  and 
Unj<nm. 

*  Dw  WW  povsrty  wtikh  oact  dfW  out  foatwr  Intf/tn  to  teg  oif  th»  wptww  cf  msmbwi,  Mmis  1m  fltlt  In  MMie  qsar 
Im  of  th«  Unlicd  StsiM  •»  this  d^.    In  th*  Mkuea  «f  IttA,  U  waf  eslmlaicd  tiMt  I6i  towna  wsn  aol  i 
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idea  of  a  congrefls  was  fint  partially  acted  on  m  1722 ;  and  one  oampoead 
of  deputies  from  all  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies  was  held  at  Allnmj 
in  1754  with  the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  for  the  purpoae  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  defending  the  proyinces  agtinst  the  French, 
then  rulers  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian  allies.  On  this  occasion  a  plan 
was  proposed  of  a  federal  goremment ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  relished 
either  by  the  ministry  at  home  or  by  the  colonies,  and  was  never  put  inta 
execution.  The  first  congress  held  on  account  of  the  alleged  grievances 
sustained  from  England,  and  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765,  maintained 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solely  in  the  colonial  legblatorea.  The 
language  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  dedded;  but  it 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
separation  from  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been  either  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  British  government,  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  indi- 
vidual states.  The  authority  of  congress  was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recom- 
mendatory character,  and  rested  on  the  general  conviction  of  the  neoeasxty 
of  co-operation,  rather  than  on  any  defined  principles.  But  the  importance 
of  some  understood  compact  was  early  felt ;  and  even  before  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  formally  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  having  been  agreed  to  in  congress, 
and  proposed  to  the  several  states  for  their  ratification  in  1777,  was  gene- 
rally assented  to  by  them  in  the  course  of  tlie  ensuing  year.  This  act 
essentially  between  13  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.  It 
indeed  resolved  that  the  union  of  ^e  states  was  to  be  perpetual ;  hot  it 
was  also  declared  that  ^*  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  auJ  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled." The  idea  of  an  association  of  equal  sovereignties  was  so  fully  per- 
severed in,  that  each  colony,  without  regard  to  its  extent  or  population, 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress :  thus  recognizing  a  very  pemicioos  prin- 
ciple, and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  minority,  a 
power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.  The  principal  object  of  the 
league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  the  common  defence ;  and  for  this  pur> 
^ose  a  general  treasury  was  established  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
such  national  matters.  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes ;  even  the 
land-forces  for  the  common  defence  were  raised  by  the  several  states,  the 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  congress.  The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  inaction  which  was 
very  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and  when  fear  fixim  abroad  had 
ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was  found  inefficient  for  the  promotion  oi 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  states.  Without  adverting  to  the  ex- 
pedients which  were,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  to  correct  the  must 
conspicuous  difficulties  of  the  system,  we  shall  here  introduce  entire  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1787,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 : 

'*  We,  the  people  of  tiie  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  Dinre  perfect  uidon,  establUh  Jastiee,  mmnv 
domestic  trenqulliity,  proTide  for  the  oommoa  defence,  pr«>mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blesaings  of  liberty  to  oorselTes  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  ounstitadon  for  the 
United  states  of  America. 

Abticlb  t^Seet.  1.  All  legtslatiTe  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  reatad  in  a  nagrtm  of  Um 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate,  and  house  of  representatires. 

Stet  a    The  house  of  representati?e«  shall  be  compoaed  of  membefi  chmi-** '  "•^-^  **^'«Hf  *w^  h*  **tm 
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ptopto  of  the  wvaral  itetn,  and  the  elNtnrs  toeaeh  sute  ahall  here  the  qmlUeaUMe  reqotaite  forelee* 
ten  of  the  neet  namerom  branch  of  the  state  oi  the  k'giaUtare. 

No  perwrn  ahall  be  a  reprewntire  who  thall  nut  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  twentjr^te  yeitfi,  and 
been  MTon  yesn  a  dtlzen  of  the  United  Statea,  and  who  ahall  not^  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  state  in  which  he  thail  be  diown. 

RrprcMntatiTee  and  direH  taxea  ahall  be  apportioned  aaionf  the  aerwal  alatee  which  may  be  included 
within  this  anion,  aooording  to  their  respective  nnmben,  wlddi  ahall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persona,  indndlug  those  boond  to  lerriee  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excloding  bw 
diaot  not  taxed,  three.flrtha  of  all  other  persona.  The  aetnal  ennmeratloo  ihall  be  made  within  thxee 
years  after  the  firat  mevting  of  the  congrna  of  the  Unitad  Statea,  and  within  erery  anbsequent  tenn  of 
tan  years,  in  anch  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  nomber  of  repreeentatiTes  shall  not  ex. 
eccd  one  for  erery  thirty  thoosand,  but  each  sUte  shall  hare  at  hmst  one  representatire ;  audnntil  aneh 
enumeration  ahall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampahire  ahall  be  entitled  to  dMMee  three,  M Msadittsetto 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  IVovidenre  Flantotiona  one,  Conneetieat  Are,  New  Yerh  six.  New  Jeraef 
four,  Pk>nnaylrania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Vtiyinla  tan,  North  Carolina  fire,  Sonth  Gara* 
Una  fire,  and  Georgia  three.* 

When  racandes  happen  in  the  repreeentatlon  fhim  any  alate,  the  eonoatlre  antiunfty  thereof  ahall 
issue  write  of  election  to  All  snrh  racanciee. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  chooae  their  apeaker  and  other  dBcen }  and  shall  hare  Um  eele 
power  nf  impeachment 

Sect  3.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senaion  frem  eadi  state,  choaea 
bj  the  legislMture  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  eech  senator  shall  hare  one  rote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  In  cons(>qttence  of  the  first  election,  they  dmU  be  dirlded 
as  eqoally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  dasa  ahall  be  racated  at  the 
expindon  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  cJasa  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year }  and  of  the  third 
clam  at  the  expiration  of  the  aixth  year,  ao  that  oncthlrd  may  be  chosen  erery  aeemd  year;  and  if 
vaeanries  happen  l>y  reaignatitm,  or  otherwise,  during  the  reeeai  of  the  legislatore  of  any  state,  the 
exscDtivs  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointmente  nntil  the  next  meeting  of  the  legialatnre,  which 
shall  then  fill  andi  racandes. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  Oirty  years,  and  heeo  nine 
years  a  dtisen  of  She  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  state  for 
wMdi  he  shall  be  «hosen. 

The  vice-preddmnt  of  the  United  Statee.shall  be  preiident  of  the  annate,  bat  shall  hare  no  rote,  vu 
lam  they  be  equally  dirlded. 

The  lenate  shall  choose  their  other  offleere,  and  alao  a  preddent  pre  CfM|Mre,  in  the  dbaeaee  of  the 
Tiei.presldent,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  olBce  of  preddent  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  hare  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When  dtting  for  that  parpeeeb  they 
shaU  boon  oath  or  aAnnatlon.  When  the  president  of  the  United  Statae le tried,  the dilef  Jnetlce 
ibtll  preside :  acid  no  penon  shall  be  conricted  without  the  concurrence  of  two.thirde  of  the  membera 
pnsent 

Judgment  In  caaea  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  ttian  to  remoral  fh>m  office,  anddiaqaali. 
f cation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  bat  the 
party  conricted  ahall  nerertheleu  be  liable  and  suhJeet  to  indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  poaidu 
laent,  aoeordlQg  to  law. 

Sect  i.  The  timea,  pfamea,  and  manner  of  holding  electlona  for  senators  and  reprceentatfres,  shaU 
be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  leghlature  thereof ;  but  the  eongrsss  may  ataay  ttsse  by  law  make  or 
dter  snch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  dioostog  senators. 

The  congress  shall  aaaemble  at  least  once  hi  erery  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  en  tte  first  Moo. 
day  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dilfiprent  day. 

Sect.  S.  Bi^  hoose  dull  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quaHflcatioos,  of  its  own  menu 
bers,  and  ann^ority  of  eech  shall  oonatitnte  a  quorum  to  do  buaineas ;  but  a  smaller  nomber  may  ad. 
Joum  fhmi  day  to  day,  and  may  be  antiioriied  to  oomppi  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  sneh  a 
msnner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  hoose  may  proride. 

Each  hoose  may  determine  the  rulee  of  ita  proceedings,  ponlah  ita  members  for  dieorderly  beharloort 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirda,  expel  a  member. 

Esrii  house  dull  keep  a  journal  of  its  prociedlnga,  and  fhHn  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
hig  soeh  parte  aa  may  in  their  jadgment  require  secrecy  i  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  tiie  members  of 
dther  honse  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  preaent,  he  entered  on  the  joomaL 

Ndiher  hooae,  during  the  seadon  of  congrne,  shall,  without  the  concent  of  the  otiier,  a^Jourtt  fsr 
HMire  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  hoosee  ahall  be  dtting. 

^'ef.  fi,    Hm  aenators  and  representstlfes  shall  reodre  a  eompenaalion  for  thdr  serriree,  to  be  aa. 
I  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  StBtes.t  They  shall,  tai  aU  cases,  except 


«■  I1»,tbvwm»  sUty^vai  1791,  «m  baedisd  sa4  M«mi  IMS,  mm  taaadrad  sad 
intrt^St  I  1813,  ons  basdnd  sad  algbij-cvat  la  inS*  tvo  haadiad  sad  tlmtami  sad  tat  IMS,  two  handivd  sad 

*  Dm  Mm«  powtatf  which  oart  dravs  oar  pooler  bajdM  to  htg  off  the  expciiM  cfmwnbof%  mmb  to  to  Mt  In  hiim  ^oaS 
m  of  ito  Ualtce  Htam  at  tiy*  dof.    la  Uio  Muna  «r  INA,  U  «rw cakalaicd  tbat  161  tavai  wsasaM  i 
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idea  of  a  congreaa  wu  fint  partially  acted  on  in  1722;  and  oae  ewnpoaed 
of  deputies  from  all  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies  was  held  at  Albany 
in  1754  with  the  i^probation  of  the  mother-country,  for  the  purpoae  of 
considering  the  hest  means  of  defen^ng  the  promces  against  the  Frendi, 
then  ralers  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian  allies.  On  this  oocanon  a  plan 
was  proposed  of  a  federal  government ;  bnt  the  scheme  was  not  relished 
either  by  the  ministry  at  home  or  by  the  colonies,  and  was  neTer  put  inta 
execntion.  The  first  congress  held  on  account  of  the  alleged  grievances 
anstained  from  England,  and  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765,  maintained 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solely  in  the  colonial  li^lstiirea.  The 
language  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  decided ;  but  it 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  declared  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
separation  from  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been  either  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  British  government,  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  indi- 
yidual  states.  Tlie  authority  of  congress  was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recom- 
mendatory character,  and  rested  on  the  general  conviction  of  the  neceeaity 
of  co-operation,  rather  than  on  any  defined  principles.  But  the  importaaoe 
of  some  understood  compact  was  early  felt ;  and  even  before  the  dedars- 
tion  of  independence  was  formally  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  having  been  agreed  to  in  ooi^:ress, 
and  proposed  to  the  several  states  for  their  ratification  in  1777,  was  gene- 
rally assented  to  by  them  in  the  course  of  tlie  ensuing  year.  This  act 
essentially  between  13  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.  It 
indeed  resolved  that  the  union  of  ihe  states  was  to  be  perpetual ;  bnt  it 
Was  also  declared  that  "  eadi  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  auJ  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congreaa  assem- 
bled." The  idea  of  an  association  of  equal  sovereignties  was  ao  fnlly  per- 
severed in,  that  each  colony,  without  regard  to  its  extent  or  popnlatioBy 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress :  thus  recognizing  a  very  pemidons  prin* 
dple,  and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  minority,  a 
power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.  The  principal  object  of  the 
league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  the  common  defence ;  and  for  this  pui^ 
|K)se  a  general  treasury  was  established  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
such  national  matters.  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes ;  even  the 
land-forces  for  the  common  defence  were  raised  by  the  several  states,  the 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  congress.  The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  inaction  whicli  was 
very  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and  when  fear  from  abroad  had 
ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was  found  inefficient  for  the  promotion  oi 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  states.  Without  adverting  to  the  ex- 
pedients which  were,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  to  correct  the  moat 
conspicuous  difficulties  of  the  system,  we  shall  here  introduce  entire  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  In  1787,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 : 


"  Wb,  th«  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  A  more  perfect  aidon,  estaUish  joetioe, 
domestic  tmnquUllty,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  prumote  the  general  welfare,  aod  secunf  the 
bleseinge  of  liberty  to  oartelTes  and  our  poeterity,  do  ordain  and  e«tabUah  this  emutitiitlon  for  \bm 
United  Stafeea  of  America. 

Abticlb  h-^Seei,  1.    All  legislatiye  powen  herein  granted  ahall  be  veated  in  a  oaagnm  of  the 
tJaited  Stetee,  which  shall  c«insist  of  a  senate,  and  honse  of  representatiTea. 

aeet  a    The  honae  of  representatives  ahall  ha  eonpoaed  of  members  rhA-"***  -■  ««.^  •»j^'**  ««^  ^v  #«.« 
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peopte  ti  tte  wvflral  stetn,  and  the  elretor*  to  earh  tute  shalt  have  the  qoaliftartlMt  reqnUtt  for  •!«•• 
ton  of  the  most  noraaroos  branch  of  th«  atat*  of  the  leyishttiire. 

No  penoD  ahall  be  a  representire  who  shall  nut  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty.flre  yeart,  and 
been  seren  yeaie  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stotce,  and  who  shall  do^  when  eieetod,  be  an  inhabttant  of 
tbat  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  amonf  the  eereral  states  which  may  be  Included 
within  this  anion,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  tha 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  indndiug  those  Iwund  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In- 
diaos  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  eniuneratton  shall  be  made  withto  threa 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Statesi  and  within  every  subsequent  tera  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  dfarect  Tlie  number  of  representatives  shall  not  ex. 
eeed  one  for  every  thirty  Ihoosand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  aud. until  such 
enumeration  sliall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  cbooae  three,  Haseadiusetto 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connectiettt  five.  New  Yorh  dx.  New  Jersey 
four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Vliiginia  ten.  North  Camlimi  five.  South  CU»- 
Una  five,  and  Georgia  three.* 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representatloa  firom  any  state,  the  eoteoatl^  antiUMlty  thereof  shall 
Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  represeotatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  offleen  i  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  iif  impeachment 

Sect  a  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senstora  firom  ea^  state,  ehowa 
bf  the  legtslntore  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  awembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  eleetton,  they  shall  be  divided 
ss  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seate  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiratiott  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  daso  at  the  exptratton  of  the  fourth  year  |  and  of  the  thiid 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one.third  may  be  diosen  every  eeeond  year;  andif 
▼Ksndes  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  reoesa  of  the  leglslatore  of  any  state,  the 
exscntlve  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointmento  until  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  leglslatnre,  whieh 
shall  then  fill  aoeh  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  e  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  tUrty  yeeiB,  and  been  nlfla 
years  s  dtisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  ba  an  inhaUtaiik  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Hw  vice-president  of  the  United  Statse.shall  be  president  of  the  ttnate,  but  ahall  have  no  vote,  Vk 
Isss  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their otiier  officers,  andalsoa  prealdentpre  teaiiMre,  in  tbtabaenoeof  the 
vios-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  senata  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impradimento.  When  sitting  for  that  pnrpoaa*  they 
■haU  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  Juetiee 
shall  predda :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  eoncunenee  of  two-thlrds  of  the  members 
prssent 

Judgment  In  cases  cf  Impeachmant  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  anddisquali. 
fleation  to  iurtd  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trost,  or  profit,  nnder  the  United  States;  but  the 
pvty  oonvleted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  snttject  to  indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  ponish- 
ment,  according  to  law. 

Sect  1  The  timee,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  aenators  and  representatives,  shaH 
bs  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  mayatany  tlase  by  taw  make  or 
alter  such  regnlattons,  except  as  to  the  places  of  dioosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  hi  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  tha  first  Moo. 
day  in  December,  nnlees  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  diffinwnt  day. 

Sect.  5.  Ekdi  house  riiall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qnalifleatians,  of  ito  own  mem. 
ben,  and  a  minority  of  each  shall  constitate  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  nnmber  osay  ad. 
joom  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  anthoriied  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abaent  members,  in  sodi  a 
msaner,  and  tinder  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  mlea  of  Ita  proceedings,  punish  ita  membMs  for  disorderly  behavloar, 
end  with  the  concurrence  of  two-tiiirds,  expel  a  member. 

BMh  house  diall  keep  a  Journal  of  ita  procBedings,  and  flrom  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except. 
^  •oeh  parta  as  may  In  thdr  Judgment  require  secrecy  j  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  memben  of 
either  house  on  any  qneetion  shall,  at  the  dedre  of  one.filth  of  those  preeent,  be  entered  on  the  Journal 

Ndther  honae,  during  the  session  of  coogreia,  shall,  wlthont  the  consent  of  the  other,  adyoura  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In  which  the  two  housee  shall  be  dtting. 

Seel.  t.  The  senators  and  repreaentattves  shall  reodve  a  eompensatton  for  their  services,  to  be  aa. 
cwtelaed  by  taw,  and  paid  onl  of  tha  treasory  of  the  United  SCateaf  They  shall.  In  aU  eases,  except 


*  TlwiiMibgr  of  wpeMsntsdfw  writ  te  Ccejif  hss  iactssMJ  with  tas  nadeal  hacnsw  of  pepvlBtlsa  la  tha  old 
•ailtb«aeMMi«oarM«Maf«:  la  im,  thay  ««M  •isiy.dvi  t  1791.  «•  beadrad  ami  wnmi  1800,  set  hunlNd  and 
tnirty.fl««i  It  If,  OM  haadisd  and  ai^ity'tw;  la  IMS,  two  haadiad  and  datwai  aad  ta  ISM,  two  handnd  and 
•lnr«n«. 

*  rhe  Mine  pofsffty  which  onr*  drofS  oar  pooler  banihs  ta  bag  eir  the  expciiM  of  mMatan,  Miia  to  ho  6lt  In  miim  (|oar 
iHi  of  ilto  Ualicd  tttaio*  at  lUs  day.    la  tho  mumb  U  ISlft,  U  wos  cakelaicd  that  16i  towm  vaieaoi  etpn 
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idea  of  a  ccmgrass  wu  first  partially  acted  on  in  1722;  and  one  cwnpoaed 
of  depnties  from  all  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies  was  held  at  Albany 
in  1754  with  the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  defending  the  provinces  against  the  Fmdi, 
then  miers  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian  allies.  On  this  occasion  a  plaa 
was  proposed  of  a  federal  government ;  bnt  the  scheme  was  not  relished 
either  by  the  ministry  at  home  or  by  the  colonies,  and  was  noTer  put  inta 
execution.  The  first  congress  held  on  account  of  the  allied  grierancei 
anstained  from  England,  and  which  met  at  New  York  in  1765,  maintained 
that  the  power  of  taxation  resided  solely  in  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
language  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  decided ;  bat  it 
was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  declared  the  bdependence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
separation  from  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been  either  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  British  government,  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  indi- 
vidual states.  The  authority  of  congress  was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recom- 
mendatory character,  and  rested  on  the  general  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  co-operation,  rather  than  on  any  defined  principles.  But  the  importance 
of  some  understood  compact  was  early  felt ;  and  even  before  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  formally  made,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  having  been  agreed  to  in  oongrea, 
and  proposed  to  the  several  states  for  their  ratification  in  1777,  was  gene- 
rally assented  to  by  them  in  the  course  of  tlie  ensuing  year.  This  act 
essentially  between  13  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.  It 
indeed  resolved  that  the  union  of  Uie  states  was  to  be  perpetual ;  but  it 
was  also  declared  that  **  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  auJ  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled." The  idea  of  an  association  of  equal  sovereignties  was  so  fully  per- 
severed in,  that  each  colony,  without  regard  to  its  extent  or  population, 
had  but  one  vote  in  the  congress :  thus  recognizing  a  very  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  minority,  a 
power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.  The  principal  object  of  the 
league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  the  common  defence ;  and  for  this  pnr^ 
pose  a  general  treasury  was  established  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
such  national  matters.  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes ;  even  the 
land-forces  for  the  common  defence  were  raised  by  the  several  states,  the 
quotas  only  being  fixed  by  congress.  The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  inaction  which  was 
Tery  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and  when  fear  from  abroacl  bad 
ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was  found  inefiicient  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  states.  Without  adverting  to  the  ex- 
pedients which  were,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  to  correct  the  most 
conspicuous  difficulties  of  the  system,  we  shall  here  introduce  entire  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1787,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789 : 


"  Wb,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  anion,  establish  Jmtioe, 
domestic  timnquillity,  proride  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secnn;  the 
Ueaeinfs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  est^ltoh  this  eunctitation  for  the 
United  Stales  of  America. 

Abticlb  L-SecL  1.    All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  amgnm  of  the 
United  SUtes,  which  shall  cfinsist  of  a  senate,  and  house  of  representatives. 

Stet  a    Hie  house  of  representatlveji  sludl  be  composed  of  mendiers  rbtt.'««*** '- " ■»*-  •»»*"^  wwr  bv  «w« 
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pMpto  oftiM  MTtfil  States,  sad  tlw  elrrtitra  hi  eMh  stats  shall  have  the  qoaUfiMllMs  r«qiiislt*  tor  •!••• 
tors  of  tiM  nuMt  Daroarooa  branch  of  th«  state  uf  Uic  ivgtelature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  represeiitire  who  shall  nut  hare  attained  to  the  wg9  of  twenty.flTe  years,  and 
been  aeren  yews  a  dttzen  of  the  Unltied  States,  aod  who  shall  not,  when  eleeted,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chnsen. 

RepresentatlTes  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  aBonf  the  savenl  stslea  whidi  may  be  Included 
within  this  nntoo,  aocording  to  their  r«BpeeUve  nnmbers,  which  sliaU  be  determined  by  adding  to  tlM 
whole  namber  of  free  pervons,  f  ndnditig  those  bound  to  serriee  for  a  term  of  yean,  and  ezdodiofr  In- 
diaos  not  taxed,  tliree-flfths  of  ail  other  persona.  The  actual  emmietation  shall  be  made  within  tliree 
yesrs  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  wltliin  every  sofaeequent  tenn  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  namber  of  rvpresentatiYea  shall  not  ex. 
eeed  one  for  every  thirty  thooaand,  bat  each  state  shall  have  at  luaat  one  representative ;  and  until  sneh 
enamcration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampahire  shall  be  entitled  to  dmoae  three,  Msssachusette 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  IVuvidrare  Plantations  one,  Cooneetient  five.  New  Yoit  six.  New  Jenay 
foar,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Viiginin  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South  Can* 
liaa  five,  and  Georgia  three.* 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  flrom  any  state,  tiie  nzeonttve  anttiority  thcraof  shall 
israe  writs  of  election  to  fill  sufh  vacancies. 

The  house  of  represeotatives  shall  cbouee  their  speaker  and  other  ofllceit  i  and  shall  have  tha  sole 
power  of  impeachment 

SeeL  a  Th«  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senaiors  from  eadi  state,  dMMB 
by  the  le|{i!J«ture  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

latnediately  after  they  shall  be  a»aembled  in  couscqaence  of  the  first  election,  they  diaU  be  divided 
ss  eqaally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  daas  shall  be  vacated  at  tho 
fxplmtion  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  dasa  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third 
class  St  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one.  third  may  be  Aosen  every  seeoad  year;  and  if 
vscsnriea  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislatnra  of  any  state,  tha 
•xscative  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointmenta  nntil  the  next  meeting  of  the  leglalatun.  which 
shall  then  fill  sncii  vacandes. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  hge  of  tiilrty  yean,  and  been  nlaa 
years  s  dtisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhaWtaat  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

ne  vice.preaident  of  the  United  Statea.ahall  be  preaideBt  of  flw  tanato,  bat  ahall  have  no  vote,  mw 
less  they  be  eqoally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  oflloera,  and  also  a  prssldcnt  pre  taM|Mre,  in  tba  dbaenee  of  tha 
vies.prssident,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  offlca  of  preeldent  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  ahall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeadiments.  When  sitting  for  that  porpoaa,  they 
■ball  be  on  oath  or  afllrmatlon.  When  the  preddent  of  the  United  States  ia  tried,  the  chief  Jiietice 
■ball  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thlrda  of  the  meBsbera 
pnsent 

Judgment  in  eases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  anddiaquall. 
iestloa  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  Stateas  bat  the 
party  convicted  shall  neverthelem  be  liable  and  snl^eet  to  Indictment,  trial,  Judgment,  and  pnolBh- 
mtnt,  acoordlBY  to  law. 

SteL  k  Hm  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  electkms  for  aenators  and  repreaentatlvos,  shatt 
be  prescribed  lo  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  butthe  oongresanay  ataay  time  hjlawnaka  or 
alter  such  regnlattons,  except  as  to  the  pbices  of  choosing  senators. 

The  congresa  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  ahall  ba  on  tha  first  Moo- 
day  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  diffirrent  day. 

Sect.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qnaltflcatloiis,  of  Ito  own  menu 
bers,  snd  a  minority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business }  but  a  smaller  nnmber  may  ad. 
jotin  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  anttioriied  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  membersb  ia  andi  a 
Banner,  and  onder  such  penalties  as  each  hoose  may  provide. 

Eadi  hottsa  may  determine  tim  mlea  of  Ito  proceedings,  punish  ito  mambars  for  tfaordarly  behavlonr, 
and  with  the  concnrrenoe  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Earh  house  shall  keep  ajonmal  of  ita  proobedlngs,  and  Arom  time  to  time  puMiah  tha  same,  except. 
^  Mch  parte  as  may  In  their  Jodgment  require  secrecy  i  and  the  yeaa  and  nays  of  the  memben  of 
dther  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one.fifth  of  ttose  preeent,  be  entered  on  theJoumaL 

Ndther  honae,  daring  tlie  ssislon  of  congresa,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
mors  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  plaee  than  that  In  which  tha  two  housea  shall  be  dttfaig. 

^>^  &   The  senatort  and  repreaentetivea  ahall  receive  a  compeuaaHon  for  thefar  awires,  to  be  a^ 
bylaw,  and  paid  ont  of  tha  Ueasuiy  of  tite  United  Stateaf  Ttey  shall,  fas  aB  casea,  axcert 


•  11^ .^  .. -IfssBsritisCoapSBshmtaMesaisiviAnisindnsI  Iniii  sms  sf  papairtke  to  ttie  sM 


•"dUMWMMtaBaraevslMsst  tal789,thsf  «w«  listy^dwi  1791,  mm  hmdnd  ana  swest  1109,  mm  bnadasd  and 
inirt;.fi«ci  1813,  OM  heBdasd  sad  si^-tve;  te  ItSS,  tw  hsadnid  aad  rtit— i  sad  la  Ittt,  two  bandrwl  utd 

*  The  MOM  poflwtyvhkhoiirvdrBfS  oar  pooler  bariiNta  beg  •fflbrniwnst  of  iBMibaii,  msoi  to  bo  Ut  In  mwm  ^MT 
ton  of  tbo  Ualud  Ktaios  u  ibis  4*/.    In  Um  souiea  of  ISSft,  U  «m  oslcalaicd  that  in  tvwns  ««m  aal  npiOHMsi. 
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•hip*  No  penim  ciui  bold  more  than  one  Incnliye  office  at  a  tinie.  TW 
delegates  to  congreBS  are  choeen  anniially  by  the  general  aasembly,  and  so 
penon  can  senre  in  that  office  more  tban  three  years  sncceot^y. 

In  South  Carolina^  as  in  the  other  American  states,  the  legulatiTe  power  a 
▼ested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  boose  of  represeo- 
tati^ee.  The  number  of  senators  is  35 ;  that  of  representatires  124.  lbs 
lepresentatives  are  choeen  biennially.  To  be  qudified  for  this  office,  s 
person  mnst  be  a  free  white  man,  21  years  of  age :  most  hare  been  ao  in- 
aabitant  of  the  state  three  years ;  and  if  he  reside  in  the  district  for  wbidi 
he  IB  chosen,  he  must  have  a  freehold  clear  of  debt  to  the  amoont  of  £150 
sterling.  If  he  reside  not  in  that  district,  he  mnst  have  a  freehold  witlim 
it,  to  Uie  amount  of  £500  sterling.  The  senators  continue  in  office  four 
years.  They  are  dinded  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  goes  out  vnxj 
second  year.  A  senator  mnst  be  a  free  white  man,  SO  years  of  9ge*  If  he 
reside  within  the  district  which  he  is  to  represent,  he  must  hare  a  fre^old 
amounting  to  £300  sterling,  clear  of  debt.  If  he  reside  not  within  the  dit- 
trict,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  worth  £1000  sterling.  He  must  hare 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  five  years.  To  be  entitled  to  the  priTilege 
of  Toting  for  members  of  the  legislatiye  body,  a  person  must  be  a  free  white 
man,  21  years  of  age :  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  yesn, 
and  mnst  have  been,  for  six  months  preceding  the  election,  possessed  of  a  fne- 
hold  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  lot  in  a  town.  The  ezecutiye  department  it 
intrusted  to  a  governor,  choeen  by  the  general  assembly.  His  power  ceo- 
tinues  two  years,  but  he  must  have  been  four  years  out  of  office  before  lie 
can  be  re-elected.  The  governor  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
10  years ;  he  mnst  be  30  years  of  age,  and  must  possess,  within  the  state, 
a  freehold  amounting  to  £1,500  sterling.  The  lieutenant-governor  mnst  be 
possessed  of  the  same  qualifications ;  he  ia  chosen  for  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  officiates  as  governor  in  case  of  vacancy.  The 
governor  commands  the  militia,  and  grants  pardons,  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachment. He  convenes  the  assembly  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
adjourns  them  when  they  themselves  cannot  agree  concerning  the  term  of 
adjournment.  He  informs  the  assembly  of  the  condition  of  the  state  ;  re- 
commends such  measures  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  superintends  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  legislative  body  appoints  the  supreme  judiciary 
officers,  who  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour ;  but  they,  as  well  as 
every  officer  of  government,  are  liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  house  oi  n- 
presentatives,  and  tried  by  the  senate.  These  judiciary  officers  enjoy  a 
salary,  but  can  hold  no  other  office.  All  officers  take  an  oath,  binding  them 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  this  state,  and  to  the  United  States. 
•  The  constitutions  of  the  other  states  are  so  similar  to  those  already  given 
that  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  them.  We  cannot  better  conclude  this 
outline  of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  American  confederacy  than  by  quot- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  Discourse,  pronounced  by  Mr  Ingerall, 
before  the  Americaa  Philosophical  Society  in  October,  1823  : — ^^  The  law 
has  been  much  simplified  in  transplantation  from  Europe  to^  America;  and  its 
professional  as  well  as  political  tendency  is  still  to  farther  simplicity.  The 
brutal,  ferocious,  and  inhuman  laws  of  the  feudists,  as  they  were  termed  by 
the  civilians  (I  use  their  own  phrase),  the  arbitrary  rescripts  of  the  civU 
law,  and  the  harsh  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  have  all  been  melted 
down  by  the  geiual  mildness  of  American  institutions.  Most  of  the  feudal 
distinctions  between  real  and  personal  property,  complicated  tenures  and 
primogeniture,  the  aalique  exclusion  of  females,  the  unnatural  rejection  of 
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half-blood  and  ante^nnptial  ofiapring,  forfeitares  for  crimeB,  the  penal- 
ties of  alienage,  and  other  vices  of  European  jnrispmdenoe,  which  nothing 
bat  thdr  existence  can  defend,  and  reason  must  condemn,  are  either 
mbollshed,  or  in  a  course  of  abrogation  here.     Cognizance  of  marriage, 
^troroe,  and  posthumons  administration,  taken  from  ecclesiastical,  has  been 
conferred  on  the  civil  tribunals.     Voluminous  conveyancing  and  intricate 
special  pleading  (among  the  costliest  mysteries  of  professional  learning  in 
Great  Britain)  have  given  place  to  the  plain  and  cheap  substitutes  of  the 
old  common  law.     With  a  like  view  to  abridge  and  economise  litigation, 
coertnve  arbitration,  or  equivalents  for  it,  have  been  tried  by  legislative 
provision.    Jury  trial,  the  great  safeguard  of  personal  security,  is  nearly 
uaiveraal,  and  ought  to  be  quite  so,  for  its  invaluable  political  influences.  It 
not  only  does  justice  between  the  litigant  parties,  but  elevates  the  under- 
standing and  enlightens  the  rectitude  of  all  the  community.     Sanguinary 
and  corporal  punishments  are  yielding  to  the  interesting  experiment  of 
penitential  confinement.     Judicial  official  tenure  is  mostly  independent  of 
Ifsgialative  interposition,  and  completely  of  executive  influence.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  is  far  more  extensive  and  elevated  than  that  of  the 
mother  country.     They  exercise,  among  other  high  politictei  functions,  the 
original  and  remarkable  power  of  invalidating  statutes,  by  dedaring  them 
unconstitutional ;  an  ascendancy  over  politics  never  before  or  elsewhere 
asserted  by  jurisprudence,  which  authorises  the  weakest  branch  of  a  popu- 
lar government  to  annul  the  measures  of  the  strongest.   If  popular  indigna^ 
lion  sometimes  assails  this  authority,  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  able  to 
emsh  those  who  have  honestly  exercised  it ;  and  even  if  it  should,  though 
an  individual  victim  might  be  immolated,  lus  very  martyrdom  would  corro- 
borate the  system  for  which  he  suffered.     Justice  is  openly,  fairly,  and 
purely  administered,  freed  from  the  absurd  costumes  and  ceremonies  which 
disfigure  it  in  England.  Judicial  appointment  is  less  influenced  by  politics  ; 
and  judicial  proceedings  more  independent  of  political  considerations." 

Revenue,']  On  the  subject  of  American  fiance  and  taxation,  it  ou^^t 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  each  of  the  states  in  the  union  has  a  dis- 
tinct government  and  legislature  of  its  own,  which  levies  taxes  within  the 
state,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  its  own  militia,  and  the  whole  of  its 
own  civil  administration,  including  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  judges, 
and  all  other  public  officers,  and  the  expense  of  the  state-legislature,  &c. 
These  state-taxes  are  levied  differently  in  different  states.  The  revenues 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  are  raised  by  taxes  on  land,  iron- 
works, mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  ferries,  fisheries,  carriages,  stages,  ta- 
verns, horses,  cattle,  &c  But  the  most  common  way  of  raising  the  state- 
taxes,  is  by  a  poll-tax,  and  a  property-tax.  In  Massachusetts,  all  the  citi- 
sEens  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  are  subject  to  the  poll-tax ;  in  Connecti- 
cut, all  from  16  to  70.  These  state-taxes  are  never  paid  into  the  treasiury 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  do  they  make  any  part  of 
the  ways  and  means  in  the  budget  of  the  federal  government  presented 
yearly  to  congress.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  this,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
readers  from  falling  into  the  common  mistake  of  those  whose  whole  know- 
ledge of  American  revenue  and  expenditure  is  derived  from  the  newspi^r 
reports  of  the  president's  speech,  and  the  American  budget  as  presented 
to  congress ;  and  who  consequently  suppose  that  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  federal  government  comprise  all  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pay  in  taxes. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  United   States  is   from   22,000,000   to 
V.  3  o 
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26,000,000  of  dollan,  which— with  the  ezeeption  of  about  2,000,00(U 
ii  procured  from  cnitom-dnties ;  bat  of  this  income  10,000,000  hxn 
been  annually  employed  nnce  1817  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
extinction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  which,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  amounted  to  above  130,000,000  of  doUan,  but  was  i«. 
duced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  to  39,123,197  dollars,  and  will,  it  k 
calculated,  be  wholly  paid  off  in  the  course  of  the  year  1835.'  Tbe  wiiote 
reTeuue  to  be  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  union,  of  every  deBcriptioii, 
excluding  the  debt,  is  supposed  to  be  12,730,000  doUara,  or  IA550,OOa 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  both  of  the  general  government,  lod 
of  the  separate  states.  The  variation  between  the  diffinent  states,  is 
the  sum  raised  for  their  civil  lists  and  legislatures,  and  on  what  eadi  penos 
pays  to  the  state-government,  or  to  the  state  and  genenl  govenment  to- 
gether, is  very  considerable :  and  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  compantife 
cost  of  government  in  America,  it  would  be  improper  not  to  bear  m  nuDd, 
that  many  charges,  corresponding  to  those  whidi  appear  in  the  genenl  ac» 
counts  of  European  treasuries,  are,  in  the  United  Statea,  defirayed  hj  the 
state-authorities.  But,  after  all,  few  govemmenta  could  stand  die  im 
either  of  a  comparison  of  the  total  coat  incurred  by  any  given  stcte, » 
New  York,  with  that  of  the  European  community  that  moat  resemUfidit; 
or  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  individuals;  end 
Mr  Adams  had  just  reason  to  boast,  in  his  inaugural  apeech,  ^  that  aQ  the 
purposes  of  human  association  had  been  employed  in  America,  as  efiec- 
tively  as  under  any  other  government  on  the  globe,  and  at  a  cost  Uttle  ex- 
ceeding, in  a  whole  generation,  the  npenditure  of  <rther  nations  in  a  single 
year."  Under  the  diplomatic  head,  we  find  that  each  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary receives  an  annual  allowance  of  L.2,250  (with  an  outfit  of  the  like 
amount);  the  charg6  d'affaires,  L.1,125 ;  and  the  secretary  of  l^;stiiB, 
L.500.  Oi  the  former,  tbe  United  States  has  but  eight,  inclusive  of  tvo 
to  the  South  American  governments,  Colombia  and  Mexico.  Of  the  pub- 
lic functionaries,  the  president  enjoys  a  salary  of  L.6,250 ;  four  secretaries 
of  state  L.  1,525  each ;  an  attomey-general,  the  same ;  a  postmaster-gene- 
ral, the  same ;  and  the  vice-president,  L.  1,250.  The  chief  justice  liti 
L.1,250  per  annum  ;  and  six  associate  justices,  L.1,125  per  annnin  esch. 
There  are  46  district  judges,  with  salaries  varying  firom  L.600  to  L.200 
each  ;  assisted  by  an  attorney  and  a  marshal,  whose  allowance,  in  no  in- 
stance, exceeds  L.50  a-year,  independently  of  feea.  For  this  acale  of  piy- 
ment,  however,  thero  does  not  seem  any  complaint  of  the  quality  of  the 
lebooia  performed;  but  the  American  eulogist.  Cooper  himself,  admits 
that  the  greateat  public  men  of  bis  country  have  been  beggaiod  in  its  csuse. 
The  total  expense  of  the  executive  department  in  1829  was  530,172,  and 
of  the  judiciary  239,447  dollars.  The  following  is  tbe  table  aheady  re- 
ferred to ;  it  is  taken  from  captain  Hall's  dd  volume : 

"It  would  appear  that  this  debt  has  been  raised  at  a  rate  eqiiiTslent  to  an  annuity  of 
somewhat  mors  than  L.5  6s.  for  every  Ii.lOO.  The  American  ezvcnditurs  on  the  trsr, 
which  terminatfd  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  has  oeen  made  up  to  th« 
1st  November,  1784,  and  has  been  computed  at  L.S3,79B,425 ;  the  moneys  raised  by  tbe 
American  treasury,  on  the  credit  of  the  infimt  government,  amounted  to  L. 89,875,000 ; 
so  that  it  would  svem,  the  average  depreciation  of  its  paper-isaaes,  diart^  the  wsrof 
independence,  was  more  than  68  per  cent.,  or  that  each  L.100  did  not  realise  abow 
L.S7  12a.  9  7-16d.  as  available  to  the  national  emergencies.  The  loans  and  grants  of 
money  from  France,  beginning  in  1778»  and  ending  with  1789,  aauMmted  to  4SfiO0tQ0i 
of  Uvros,  or  i..  l,980,0iX>. 
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MilUarji  Force,2  It  is  evident  that  the  warlike  Mtabruhnuot  of  a  great 
nition,  removed  by  distance  from  tlie  immediate  danger  of  calliuon  with 
powetfal  neighbomv,  can  give  no  approximate  idea  of  the  reaanrces  of  tha 
cunnlry.  The  army  sf  the  United  States  is  restiicled  by  Uw  to  6,186 
men.  The  soldiera  enlist  for  the  limited  period  of  5  yeara,  and  are  main- 
isined  at  the  annual  expense  of  abont  2,000,000  of  dollars,  or  L.400,0D0. 
The  balance  of  the  snm  annnally  appropriated  for  the  departmaut  of  war 
it  deitbed  to  fortifications,  ordnance,  revolutionary  and  military  pensioiUt 
(of  which  the  invalid  and  half-pay  in  1830  amounted  to  only  L.26,650) 
and  the  Indian  department,  &c.  The  education  given  to  the  cadeta  at 
the  Weat  Point  academy,  and  the  experience  of  the  two  fint  ampeigna  of 
the  war  of  1B12,  are  probably  improving  their  military  ayatem.  The  old 
method  of  >amBhing  offences  by  flo^pi'S  ""*  •holiabed  by  act  of  Congren 
in  May,  1812.  The  national  militia,according  to  tfaeretamaof  1828,Rnoiuit- 
ed  to  1,150,158  men,  the  reapecure  contii^iita  of  the  aeverml  ataiea  bmag 
na  follows  : 
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to  bear  armi  are  called  on  to  perform  military  dnty  thrioe  »-year«  Biil» 
according  to  captain  Hall,  the  trainmg  does  not  exceed  four  or  aox  dayi 
altogether  in  the  year,  and  the  militia-exercise  is  so  loose,  that  they  wcndd 
require  to  be  untrained  whenever  they  were  called  ont  to  actual  service. 

Marine  Force,"]  A  navy  department  was  not  created  till  1798y  nor  a 
permanent  naval  peace  establishment  till  1801.  The  force  was  then  re- 
duced to  9  frigates ;  and,  excepting  an  attack  on  Tripoly,  was  employed 
only  on  coasting  duties  until  the  war  with  England  in  1812.  The  military 
marine  in  1829  consisted  of  7  ships  of  74  guns ;  6  frigates  of  44  guns ;  4 
of  36  guns ;  2  corvettes  of  24  ;  12  sloops  of  18  ;  and  7  schooners ;  besida 
5  ships  of  the  line,  with  6  frigates,  in  course  of  building.  This  force  is 
understood  to  be  in  a  situation  to  be  prepared  for  sea  at  a  short  notice,  bat 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  kept  in  ordinary.  The  expenses  of  the  naval  esta- 
blishment for  1828  were  3,786,649  dollars,  or  about  L.750,000.  The 
force  in  commission  is  manned  by  about  5,000  sailors  and  1,000  marines. 
Of  the  excellence  of  the  American  naval  materiel  there  can  be  no  longer  a 
question ;  but  the  lash  is  still,  it  appears,  as  much  the  disgrace  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  as  it  is  of  ours.  We  find  it  also  acknowledged,  in  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  d^ed  1st 
December,  1829,  that  the  internal  organization  of  the  American  navy  is 
on  the  whole  faulty.  The  things  most  complained  of  are :  that  there  are 
no  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  or  commodore, — ^that  the  pay  is  too 
small, — that  the  masters  are  not  genteel  enough,  being,  like  those  in  ovr 
navy,  chiefly  taken  from  the  command  of  merchant-ships, — that  there  k 
no  naval  academy,  and  no  board  of  longitude, — and  that  the  full  dress  of 
the  officers  is  too  expensive  and  gaudy,  while  their  undress  is  '^  a  uniform 
exclusively  of  buttons."  Both  captain  Hall  and  lieutenant  De  Roos  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  every  thing  relating 
to  their  marine.  At  Washington,  the  dock-yard  is  40  acres  in  extent.  A 
60  gun  ship  was  building  here,  says  De  Roos :  she  had  a  round  stem,  but  its 
rake  and  flatness,  combined  with  the  judicious  construction  of  her  quarter- 
galleries,  gave  it  quite  the  appearance  of  being  square.  At  this  dock-yard 
they  have  a  machine  for  making  blocks  by  steam.  The  American  schoon- 
ers are  the  finest  vessels  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  At  Baltimore  De  Roos 
saw  a  schooner  building  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  on  the  coast  of  Chi- 
na. **  Every  thing,"  says  our  lieutenant,  **  was  sacrificed  to  swiftness,  and 
I  think  she  was  the  most  lovely  vessel  I  ever  saw."  The  dock-yard  at 
New  York  is  admirably  situated,  and  the  structure  of  the  ships  beautiful. 
The  Americans,  in  equipping  their  squadron  on  the  lakes,  evinced  great  eno*- 
gy.  The  three-decker  which  they  built  at  Sackett's  harbour,  was  run  up  in 
42,  or  according  to  Hall  31  days,  and  800  shipwrights  were  employed  in 
her  construction.  Mr  De  Roos  elucidates  the  deceptive  mode  of  rating  ships 
imputed  to  the  Americans,  and  the  economy  of  their  marine.  A  mistaken 
notion  has  gone  abroad,  as  to  the  Americans  calling  such  ships  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania, seventy-fours,  which  at  first  sight,  and  to  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  reason,  bears  the  appearance  of  intentional  deception.  But  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which  a  fund 
was  voted  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  American  navy.  In  it,  the  larg- 
est vessels  were  described  as  seventy-fours ;  but  great  latitude  being  id- 
lowed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  they  built  them  upon  a  much 
more  extended  scale.  The  only  official  mode  of  registering  these  is  as 
seventy-fours ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of  comparison,  they  must  be  classed 
according  to  the  number  of  guns  which  they  carry,  and  in  this  light  they  aito 
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considerad  by  all  liberal  Americans.  On  the  second  point,  Mr  De  Roos  says : 
**  I  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  system  which  permitted  so  fine  a 
ship  as  the  Ohio  to  remain  exposed  to  the  roinoos  assaolts  of  so  deleteri- 
ous a  climate.  She  has  been  built  only  7  years,  and  from  want  of  common 
attention  and  care,  is  already  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  this  vessel  was  an  instance  of  the  canning  (I  will  not  call  it 
vrisdom)  which  frequently  actuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans.  They 
fit  out  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  their  ship-building  in  a  most  com- 
plete and  expensive  style,  commanded  by  their  best  officers,  and  manned 
mth  a  war-complement  of  their  choicest  seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruize 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  she  falls  in  with  the  fleets  of  European  pow- 
ers ;  exhibits  before  them  her  magnificent  equipment,  displays  her  various 
perfections,  and  leaves  them  impressed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
maritime  power  of  the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She  returns  to  port, 
baving  effected  her  object,  and,  such  is  the  parsimony  of  the  marine  de- 
partment, that  she  is  denied  the  common  expenses  of  repair."  The  same 
author  gives  us  the  following  description  of  an  tce-Jfoai^  or  skaiting  ship» 
invented  by  the  Americans  upon  Lake  Ontario : — "  It  is  about  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length,  resting  on  three  skates,  one  attached  to  each  end  of  a 
strong  cross-bar  fixed  under  the  fore  part,  and  the  remaining  one  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rudder,  which  supports  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  Her  mast 
and  sail  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  boat.  Being  placed  on  the 
ice,  she  is  brought  into  play — her  properties  are  wonderful,  and  her  motion 
is  fearfully  rapid — she  can  not  only  go  before  the  wind,  but  is  actually 
capable  of  beating  to  windward.  It  requires  an  experienced  hand  to 
manage  her,  particularly  in  tacking,  as  her  extreme  velocity  renders  the 
least  motion  of  the  rudder  of  the  utmost  consequence.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  assured  me  that  he  himself,  last  year,  had  gone  a 
distance  of  23  miles  in  an  hour,  and  he  knew  an  instance  of  an  ice-boat 
having  crossed  from  York  to  Fort  Niagara,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  in  little 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour*" 


CHAP.  VII.— MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Historical  Sketch."^  The  territories  now  composing  the  American  confedera- 
tion, were,  when  originally  discovered,  in  their  physical  aspect  and  produc- 
tions, vastly  different  from  those  which  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers.  They  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  convinced  the  first  settlers  that  they  had  exchanged  their  native 
home  for  no  paradise.  The  character,  too,  of  most  of  the  original  emi- 
grants, was  perfectly  opposite  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro. 
Conscientious  attachment  to  religious  principle,  and  the  desire  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyranny  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  were  the  professed 
objects  and  primary  motives  of  the  first  adventurers.  But  if  the  colonists 
found  not  gold,  they  found  what  was  equally  valuable.  Their  difficulties 
implied  them  to  habits  of  active  and  laborious  exertion.  The  country, 
though  wild  and  wooded,  was  gradually  cleared ;  and  provisions  were  at 
length  procured  in  such  abundance  as  not  only  to  supply  their  own  neces- 
sitiesy  but  even  enable  them  to  procure  some  of  the  conveniencea  and  iuxU'^ 
ries  of  their  neighbours.  The  parent-state,  too,  at  that  ti|||y|||||yato 
commercial  eminence,  began  to  perceive  that  her  eaca  ' 
would  soon  become  to  her  a  source  of  extensive  tiaiir 
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maricet  for  henwlf,  was,  as  might  be  ezpectad,  the  ofcjaei  of  thm 
country.     Tbe  state  of  the  colonies  was  tnqairsd  into ;  |irohibiti«i  smo- 
ceeded  prohibition ;  and  the  interests  both  of  Britain  and  the   ooIqus 
were  often  sacrificed  to  short-sighted  mayiais  of  policy » and  the  Banov 
riews  of  a  few  selfish  traders.     A  report  was  laid  before  the  boeee  ef 
eommons  in  1732,  by  the  board  of  tivde,  in  consequence  of  infmaatioa 
received  from  the  governors  of  some  of  the  principal  proTincee,  iroaa  which 
it  appeared,  that  at  that  time  New  Hampshire  mannfisctnied  only  a  amaO 
qoantity  of  linen-goods  for  its  own  nie ;  and  that  its  trade  comieted  almost 
entirely  in  naval  stores,  Inmberi  and  fish.     MaasachaaettB,  it  wwa  slated, 
in  1719,  mannfoctnred  a  small  quantity  of  woollen  and  lineii'goods,  bat 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  consumption.     Some  irott-worin 
had  been  established  in  that  state,  but  did  not  supply  one-tweotieth  of  tiie 
demand.   Ships  were  sometimes  built  there,  and  exchanged  with  the  French 
and  Spaniards  for  molasses,  winesi  rum,  and  silks.  No  mannfiBctiire  dcaerring 
of  notice  existed  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1720;  its  comaaevoe  eoa- 
sisted  then  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provisiona.     In  1731,  it 
remained  in  the  same  situation,  receiving  from  the  Weat  ladiea^  rum, 
sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  money,  which  wbs  exchanged 
for  British  manufactures.    The  commerce  of  New  Jeney,  in  1720»  chiely 
consisted  in  the  export  of  provisions  to  New  York  and  Peonayh 
Pennsylvania  exported  provisions  and  lumber,  but  at  that  time 
no  manufactures.  In  1731,  some  coarse  woollen  and  linen-goods  were  made 
there  for  home-conaumption ;  and  a  few  small  vessels  built  for  the  West 
ladia  market.     Rhode  island  had  no  manufactures,  but  pooaesaed  a  few 
iron-works,*-*one-fourth  of  the  metal,  however,  necessary  for  ita  ewn  con- 
sumption, was  not  produced.     Connecticnt  seems  to  have  eqnnUed,  if  not 
surpassed,  any  of  the  other  provinces  in  trade  and  industry ;  its  inhafattaats 
exported  all  kinds  of  lumbar,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  catde,  and  horses ; 
and  the  West  Indies  was  their  chief  market,  whence  they  leoeiTed  in  re- 
turn, sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.     Their  manufactures,  although  too  incon- 
siderable to  permit  exportation,  or  even  to  prevent  importation,  were  more 
adequate  to  their  own  demands  than  those  of  any  of  their  neighbours.    The 
Carolines  were  in  their  infancy  at  the  period  referred  to ;  but  Soath  Caro- 
lina had  begun  to  export  rice. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  North  American  commMx»*  Hum* 
hie,  however,  as  its  beginnings  were,  England  had  now  become  folly  alive 
to  its  importance,  and  spared  no  pains  to  monopolize  the  whole ;  hut  in 
spite  of  the  various  restrictionB  fit>m  dme  to  time  imposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  continued  rapidly  to  increase.  This  increase  of  commercial  pros- 
perity originated  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  aeem 
to  have  been,  abundance  of  good  land,— -the  perseverance  and  industry  oC 
the  settlers,— -and  the  comparatively  greater  freedom  of  commerce  which 
the  North  Americans  enjoyed  than  the  colonies  of  any  other  state.  The 
land  could  not  be  engrossed  by  any  individual.  Whoever  failed  to  culti- 
vate and  improve,  within  a  certain  portion  of  time,  a  certain  pordon  of 
land,  could  be  deprived  of  it.  In  several  states,  the  lands  of  a  person  were, 
at  his  decease,  equally  divided  among  his  chUdren ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
possessions  being  accumulated,  they  were  continually  subdivided,  and  thus 
were  cultivated  much  sooner  than  if  they  had  been  confined  to  a  few  pro- 
prietors. The  parent-state  also  not  only  defrayed  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  govemmoit,  but  the  whole  charges  of  defence,  leaving 
the  colonists  to  accumulate  wealth  in  security  and  peace.    The  colonies, 
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^^e   faftve  madf  were  laid  mider  seyeral  restrictions  in  their  interconrw  with 
»tiier  nations,  tending  to  secure  to  the  mother-conntry  the  American, 
oarket  for  her  mannfactnres ;  but  these  were  rery  trifling,  when  compared 
ritli  those  imposed  on  the  colonies  of  other  nations.     The  trade  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portogoese  colonies  was  confined,  by  their  respectire  parents 
tountries,  to  particnlar  ports,  and  allowed  to  be  carried  on  only  by  parti" 
Hilar  ships ;  the  British  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  allowed 
4>   trade  with  every  part  of  the  mother-country  indiscriminately,  but — 
^liat  was  to  them  of  vast  importance — ^they  were  not  obliged  to  bring  the 
ivfaole  of  their  exported  produce  to  Britain.     A  few  articles— -on  this  ac- 
M>iint  denominated  enumerated  commodiiies — could  be  carried  only  to 
Britain;  their  other  articles-— called  non-enumeraied  commodiiies — ^might 
be  carried  any  where  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  any  port  S.  of  Finisterre. 
This  privilege  was  the  more  valuable,  because,  among  the  non-enumerated 
commodities,  were  several,  which  constituted  the  staple  of  the  commercial 
states,  as  grain,  lumber,  salt  provisions,  and  fish.     As  to  the  civil  govern* 
meat  of  the  colonists,  it  was  almost  wholly  entrusted  to  themselves.     The 
intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  was  always  entirely  free ;  and 
this  single  advantage  of  free  mutual  intercourse,  amongst  a  people  whose 
nameri^  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  even  though  their  foreign 
commerce  had  been  more  shackled  than  it  was,  could  not  fail  of  ensuring 
fature  wealth  and  power  to  the  Americans.     Hie  trade  of  the  colonies 
consequently  continued  to  flourish  and  to  increase  annually^  till  their  poli» 
tical  separation  from  Great  Britain.     That  event  flattered  liiem  with  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  much  greater  than  they  bad  ever  enjoyed ;  but  a  little 
experience  soon  convinced  them  that  their  hopes  were  too  sanguine.     The 
first  congreas  had  not  power  to  mark  out  such  rules  of  national  trade  as 
were  necessary  to  establish  the  general  interest  of  the  states.     Each  pro* 
vince  consulted  its  own  emolument ;  and  none  of  them  evinced  so  much 
patriotism  as  to  be  above  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.    The  consequences  were  soon  visible ;  the  more  powerful  and 
commercial  states  daily  engrossed  a  greater  proportion  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  in  the  same  proportion,  the  inferior  states  became  daily  more 
feeble.     Congress  was  at  length  invested  with  power  to  institute  commer- 
cial reg^ulations  for  the  general  use  of  the  states ;  and  accordingly  made 
such  use  of  the  power,  as  could  not  fail  to  ensure  to  America  a  greater 
share  of  commercial  importance  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

But  an  event  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  in  its  conse- 
quences was  productive  of  more  commercial  prosperity  to  the  United  States 
than  any  which  have  yet  been  mentioned,  namely,  Uie  French  revolution. 
That  tremendous  explosion,  which  desolated  every  continental  state,  and 
burst  asunder  every  tie,  political,  moral,  or  commercial,  which  had  bound 
together  the  various  members  of  the  European  commonwealth,  communi- 
cated a  mighty  impuUe  to  American  commerce.     The  annihilation  of  the 
French  eommerve,  and  eventually  that  of  all  the  other  European  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Britain  herself,  combined  with  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  St  Domingo,  which  drove  the  remaining  planters  to  America,  was  to 
her  the  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.    By  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch 
commerce,  she  obtained  the  carrying-trade  of  Europe ;  and  the  inability  of 
France,  either  to  support  her  own  colonies,  or  to  import  their  produce, 
trsnsfened  to  the  United  States  all  her  colonial  commerce*     Even  the 
fn'ovring  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was  another  source  of  advantage  to 
Americm  as  the  prodigious  increase  of  British  manufactures  was  followed 
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by  a  oonttantly  increasing  demand  for  such  of  dioee  nw  matenala  as  «•• 
•tituted  their  bases.     These  advantages  America  enjoyed,  till  the  intngn 
of  Bonaparte,  the  ascendancy  of  the  anti-fedendist  party  and  war-fftcdoB, 
and  the  aboses  which  the  Americans  made  of  the  nentral  flag,  inroUed  ker 
in  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  a  war  that  compkieiT 
deprived  her  of  the  carrying-trade,  and  of  her  foreign  commerce,  eapeciallf 
that  with  the  latter  power,  which  was  more  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
than  all  her  other  foreign  commerce  put  together,  as  Great  Britain  was  ik 
chief  market  for  her  surplus  produce- 
Since  1805,  manufacturing  industry  has  made  great  progress.  This  w» 
principally  owing  to  the  shackles  with  which  the  neutral  trade  was  loadd 
by  the   belligerent  powers,   and   especially  during  the  late  wir,  wba 
America,  deprived  of  all  her  foreign  commerce,  was  necessitated  to  psr 
more  than  usual  attention  to  domestic  manufactures,  in  order  to  sopplytbe 
absence  of  imported  European,  but  especially  British  mannfactnrea.   Tbe 
following  branches  are  said  to  be  now  firmly  established,  supi^ying  io  serenl 
instances  the  greater,  and  in  all  a  considerable  part  of  the  consumptiM  of  tks 
United  States,  namely :  iron  and  iron  ware,  mannfiactnree  of  cotton,  wdaI, 
and  flax,  hats,  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  and  playing  ctKk, 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  hemp-manufactures,  gunpowder,  window-gi3ai» 
jewellery,  and  clocks,  lead,  straw-bonnets,  bats,  candles,  leather,  soap,  ud 
sugar.     All  branches  of  manufactures^of  which  wood  is  the  basts,  ace  anied 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  supply  the  whole  deoiand  of  the  Uoitd 
States.     The  annual  produce  of  the  American  forests,  including  ship-tia- 
ber  and  pkmks,  pearl-ashes  obtained  from  the  trees  on  the  newly  deand 
lands,  and  furs  purchased  from  the  Indians,  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
dollars;  of  which  5,000,000  are  exported,  and  10,000^000  consamedb 
the  country.     Besides  supplying  the  internal  demand,  7,400  tons  of  pot- 
and  pearl  ashes  are  annually  exported.     The  total  annual  value  of  tk 
leather  manufactures  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  dolUus  aimually.    To- 
neries  on  an  extensive  plan,  are  established  in  several  dtiea  of  the  imifa. 
A  few  hides  are  exported ;  but  one-third  of  the  hides  used  in  the  tanneries 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  is  stated  to  be  imported  from  the  Spanish  colooio. 
About  350,000  lbs.  of  American  leather  are  annually  exported.   TIk 
principal  leather-manufactures  are  those  of  shoes  and  boots,  harness  and  mi- 
dies.     Great  part  of  the  soap  and  candles  used  in  the  United  States  is  a 
family-manufacture  ;  but  there  are  also  several  large  establishments,  oo  t& 
extensive  scale,  in  idl  the  large  cities,  and  in  several  other  places.    The 
annual  value  of  these  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  iadadios 
those  of  family-manufacture,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000   dollars.    Vn 
manufactures  of  spermaceti  (h1  and  candles,  at  Nantucket,  and  New  B«dr 
ford  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson  in  New  York,  besides  sopplyis; 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  consumption,  furnish  annually,  for  exp<utatk», 
SSO,000  lbs.  of  candle,  and  44,000  gallons  of  oil.     The  whole  aniual 
value  of  these  manu&ctures  is  300,000  dollars.     Hat  manufactures,  tot 
large  extent,  are  carried  on  in  America.     The  hemp-manufacture  is  disap- 
pearing under  Russian  competition.  In  1819,  Russia  imported  only251;S36 
lbs. ;  but  in  1829  she  imported  1,848,^54  lbs.  of  hemp  into  this  coonuy. 
From  the  vast  number  of  newspapers  alone  printed  in  the  United  Stata 
it   might   be   very  easily   inferred,   that  there  is  a   great-  demand  iff 
writing   and  printing-papers.     Manufactures  of  these  are  established  is 
nearly  all  the  states,  but  the  quality  is  bad ;  yet  although  some  forelp 
{taper  is  imported,   the   manufactures   nearly   supply   the   consumptioik 
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Tlie  qiiBDtitf  of  BMlt  ind  spiritaouB  liquors  bievred  ind  disced  in  tlie 
United  Stales,  from  grRm  sod  fraits,  was  estisuted  at  12,000,000  gaUoiis ; 
ftnd  that  of  gin  and  ram,  at  3,000,000  gafloas  more,  making  a  total  of 
1S,000,000   gallons,   in   1810;    in   182d,    tke    amomit  of   spixitaoiis 
liqmera,  mannfiutmied  within  tlie  Union,  was  slated  at  60,000,000  of  gal- 
lons.   In  mana&etnres  of  iron,  the  Americans  are  still  very  deficient ;  and 
tlie  ijnantity  mamifiictared  is  by  no  means  equal  to  die  consumption.  A  great 
portion  of  the  iron  necessary  for  mannfacturing  is  imported.    The  greatest 
mannfiustuTe  is  that  of  eat  nails,  the  annual  produce  of  which  is  estimated 
mt  1,200,000  ddhnr.    Cutlery,  and  all  the  finer  species  of  haidware  and 
steel  work  are  almost  wholly  imported  from  Great  Britain.     There  are 
cannon-founderies  at  Ridmiond,  and  near  Washington,  which  cast  300 
pieces  of  artillery  annually.    Manufactories  of  muskets  aiB  established  at 
Spring-field,  New  Haven,  and  Harper^s  Ferry,  which  produce  annually 
40,000  stand  of  arms.     The  annual  average  Ysdue  of  all  the  manufactures 
of  iron  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  annual  importation, 
4,000,000  dollars.    Im  work  is  done  and  TaraiBhed  in  Connecticut  and 
MaasachusettB  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  copper-utensils  are  imported, 
especially  firom  Germany.    The  quantity  of  lead  imported,  during  the  10 
years  commencing  with  1819,  has  averaiged  7,835,923  lbs. ;  and  that  ex- 
ported, 1,338,218  lbs.  Gunpowder  manufactories  are  established  in  sereral 
parts  of  PennsylTania,  New  York,  and  Maryland ;  but  the  quality  is  yery 
inferior  to  that  of  Europe ;  the  saltpetre  is  chiefly  imported  firom  India, 
though  there  is  abundance  of  that  article  in  Vii^nia  and  the  western  states. 
The  best  glass  is  manufactured  at  Pittsburg ;  and  the  best  earthen  ware  at 
Philadelphia,  where  a  quality  similar  to  that  of  StaflPordshire  in  England  is 
made.  The  annual  quantity  oif  window-glass  manufiictured  in  1 809  amounted 
to  27,000  boxes,  containing  each  100  square  feet  of  glass.    Boston  crown 
glass  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  any  imported.    Flint  glass,  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  is  made  at  Pittsburg.   The  whole  yalue  of  American  manufactures 
was   estimated  by  Mr  Gallatin,   in  1810,  at  120,000,000  dollars,  or 
£27,000,000  sterling. 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures,^]     The  suspension  and  non-inter- 
course acts  of  the  American  government,  depriving  the  Americans  of 
the  usual  market  for  their  cotton-wool,  and  of  the  accustomed  importations 
of  cotton-goods,  induced  them  to  pay  redoubled  attention  to  manufactures 
of  cotton,  both  to  supply  their  own  consumption,  and  to  avail  themselyes  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  superabundance  of  the  raw  material.  But  this  attempt 
was  successful  only  for  a  diort  interval,  being  forced  upon  them  by  an  unnatu- 
ral state  of  circumstances.  The  return  of  peace  crushed  their  cotton-manu- 
factures, and  mined  nearly  all  the  individuals  concerned  in  these  branches ; 
but  this  branch  of  trade  has  been  yearly  recovering  itself  since  that  time.  The 
first  cotton-mill  was  erected  in  the  state  of  fihode  Island,  in  1791; 
another  succeeded  in  the  same  state^  in  1795 ;  and  two  more,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  years  1803  and  1804k  During  the  three  succeeding  years, 
ten  more  were  erected  in  the  state  ot  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  making  15  cotton  mills  in  all,  erected  before  the  year  1808,  working 
at  that  time  about  8,000  spindles,  and  prodndng  360,000  lbs,  of  yam  an- 
nually.   In  1808,  the  cotton  mills  were  increased  to  87  in  number,  before 
the  end  of  that  year ;  62  of  which  (48  water  and  14  horse  mills)  were  in 
operation,  and  worked  at  that  tame  34,000  spindles :  25  more  were  in  oper- 
ation, in  181 1,  makmg  a  total  of  80,000  spindles.    The  capital  vested  in 
these  mills  was  estimated  at  4,800,000  dollars :  the  cotton  wool  employed 
v.  8p 
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at  8,600,000  lbs. ;  Taliie,  720,000  cloUan ;  yam  spmi,  2,880,000  Ibt.; 
value,  3,240,000  dollars ;  and  peraons  employed,  4,000 ;  namely,  500 
men,  and  3,500  women  and  children.  It  most  be  obserred,  hotreTer,  that 
the  yarn  made  was  very  coarse,  and  the  goods  manofactored  of  the  sane 
description.  Power-loom  weaving  is  now  going  on  in  several  of  the  states. 
The  following  extract  of  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  exaouse 
the  state  of  mannfactares,  and  which  was  presented  to  congress,  will  show 
the^  rapid  progress  of  the  cotton  manufactures,  from  1810  to  1815,  when 
the  vast  influx  of  British  manufactures'  almost  annihilated  them.  The 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  manufactured  from  1800  to  1815  were  as 
foUows;  1800,  500  bales;  1805,  1,000  bales;  1810,  10,000  bales; 
1815,  90,000  bales.  The  capital  employed  in  1815  was  40,000,000 
of  dollars ;  in  1826,  the  manufacture  of  cottons  took  off  175,000  faaks, 
and  supplied  14,000,000  yards  of  printed  cottons.  The  imparCation  of 
cotton  goods,  which,  in  1825,  was  upwards  of  12,000,000  of  doUsn, 
in  1826  was  little  more  than  8,000,000.  The  fiustories  of  Lowell  kt 
coarse  cotton  stn£fs,  by  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack,  are  probably  the  largest 
manufacturing  extablishments  in  America,  although  the  painted  aavagei 
have  here  been  driven  out  only  within  these  few  years  by  the  white  setdcn. 
In  addition  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  exten- 
sion of  woollen  manufactures  is  the  want  of  wool,  which  is  also  very  de- 
ficient in  quality,  little  attention  having  been  yet  paid  in  America  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep.  Hosiery  may  be  considered  as  almost  exclusively  a 
household-manufacture;  attempts  to  establish  manufactures  of  this  kind 
have  failed,  and  their  hosiery  is  still  very  coarse.  The  woollen  imported 
for  consumption  in  1826  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  dollars.  It  is  es- 
timated that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing,  induding  hosiery,  and  of  the 
house  and  table-linen  worn  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  who  do  not  reside  in  cities,  is  the  produce  of  family-mannfutnre. 
Mr  Mallory  estimates  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of  wool- 
len at  40,000,000  of  dollars;  and  the  agricultural  capital,  invested  in 
rusing  the  supply  of  wool,  at  40,000,000  more ;  and  60,000  persona  were 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  this  manufacture  in  1827. 

It  has  been  keenly  agitated  among  political  economists,  whether  ma- 
nufactures or  agricultural  industry  are  best  adapted  to  America  in  her 
present  state.  The  great  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  improvemciit 
of  manufactures,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following,  namely :  high  wages, — deficiency  of  capital,— and  the 
want  of  the  subdivision  of  labour.  The  first  is  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  hands,  and  the  great  number  requisite  for  agricultural  purposes ;  America 
has  not  yet  a  surplus  population  for  manufacturing  purposes,  nor  can  she 
have  for  a  long  time  to  come.  While  good  land  remains  to  be  cleared  and 
settled,  people  will  continue  to  emigrate.  While  agriculture  and  clearing 
new  lands  continue  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  way  of  employing  capital, 
little  of  it  will  receive  any  other  direction.  On  the  coast,  and  near  large 
towns,  where  the  population  is  more  condensed  and  condensing,  capitalists 
may  employ  their  stocks  in  manufactures ;  but  the  continual  emigrations  is- 
suing from  such  parts,  to  those  which  are  more  distant  and  unsettled,  still 
keep  them  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  by  preventing  the  fall  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour,isubject  the  American  manufacturer  to  an  unequal  contest  with  those 
living  in  other  countries  where  dexterity  is  not  only  greater,  but  labour 
cfaeappr.  The  second  obstacle  is  the  deficiency  of  capital  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals.    Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  American  population,  enjoy 
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thai  h^ppf  medioerity  of  circBmstaiices  wbieh  has  often  been  celebrated  by 
tlioae  who  could  not  relisk  its  charms ;  but  rery  few  possess  such  Urge 
capitals  as  are  necessary  to  the  several  bran'ches  of  an  extensile  mannfttc- 
ture.  The  exoessire  price  of  European  commodities,  occasioned  by  a  long 
eea-cairiage,  and  the  great  profits  demanded,  has  occasioned  a  considerable 
application  to  what  have  been  called  domestic  manufactures,  where  each 
family  fabricates  several  essential  articles  for  its  own  use,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  them  to  a  public  market.  These  domestic  manufactures 
have  often  been  cited  as  proofis  of  American  industry ;  but  they  might 
'with  equal  injustice,  perhaps,  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  great  want 
of  proper  manufactures  experienced  by  Americans.  The  greatest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  manufiEictured  produce  is  undoubtedly  obtained,  when 
each  person,  applying  himself  to  a  particular  vocation,  acquires  a  dexterity 
to  which  he  was  at  first  a  stranger ;  and  each  in  that  case  can  afford  to 
sell  the  produce  of  his  labour  much  cheaper  than  it  could  he  made  by  one 
unacquainted  with  that  particular  employment.  The  person  who,  in  Britain, 
sboald  be  found  busy  alternately  at  his  plough,  his  loom,  and  his  forge, 
woald  be  deemed  very  unlikely  to  become  either  an  expert  farmer,  weaver, 
or  nailer.  Even  his  prudence  would  be  questioned,  since,  by  applying 
assiduously  to  any  one  of  these  occupations,  he  could  purchase  the  produce 
of  the  other  two  cheaper  than  by  applying,  in  their  turns,  to  all  the  three. 
Mr  Cooper  admits  that  many  European  articles  are  finished  with  a  degree 
of  minute  perfection  unknown  as  yet  in  America.  '*  No  one,"  says  captain 
Hall,  *'  has  time  in  that  busy  country  to  attend  effectually  to  the  comple- 
tion of  any  given  job."  When  North  America  shall  have  attained  that  state 
which  is  proper  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  it  will  experience 
that  benefit  of  its  raw  materials,  which  at  present  afford  employment  to 
many  of  the  trading  nations  of  Europe.  The  Americans  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  value  and  the  importance  of  their  materials.  They  have  given  all 
the  encouragement  to  these  manufactures  which  prudence  suggested ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  have  become  so  extensive,  that,  jf 
they  do  not  afford  materials  for  exportation,  they  greatly  diminish  the 
necessity  of  importation. 

Commerce.']  The  commerce  of  America  may  be  viewed  under  two  heads, 
namely,  internal  and  foreign.  The  former  is  very  inferior  to  the  latter,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  the  small  number  of  high  roads,  the  moun« 
tainous  nature  of  the  tract  that  divides  the  eastern  from  the  western  states, 
and  the  small  number  of  navigable  canals.  Having  little  else  to  exchange 
with  each  other  but  their  agricultural  productions,  the  interior  commerce 
is  confined  chiefly  to  a  coasting-trade.  The  rivers,  however,  with  which 
the  country  is  intersected,  and  which  receive  the  tide  up  to  a  great 
height,  are  extremely  favourable  to  an  inland  and  coastiog  navigation.  The 
useful  invention  of  the  steam-boat  has  also  proved  of  vast  service  to  inland 
navigation ;  and  there  is  not  a  river  of  any  magnitude,  whether  on  the 
coast  or  in  the  interior,  but  what  has  steam-boats  plying  on  it.^ 

1  Aceordiiig  to  the  official  statement  furnished  by  the  Cnstom-hoose  anthorities,  ths 
number  of  American  veaaela  employed  on  the  upper  lakes  is  53,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tonnage  is  S61I,  exclusive  of  the  steam-boats.  The  number  of  trips  per- 
formed bythe  different  vessels  in  the  several  parts  in  the  lake,  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  578.  The  artide  of  salt  alone,  shipped  for  the  upper  country,  has  amounted  for  the 
season  to  SO^OOO  barrels,  and  in  that  proportion  may  be  computed  the  gross  amount  of 
merchandise  of  all  other  kinds.  Wnen  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  com- 
pleted, it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  trade  will  acquire  a  much  greater  Imnort- 
•aee.  At  the  opening  of  the  Champlain  canal,  there  were  only  80  vessels  on  Lake 
Chunplain  i  in  1888  tlwre  were  no  lew  than  818,  and  now  the  number  is  calculated  at850. 
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In  1774,  the  whde  of  the  American  commerce,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports,  amoniited  onlf  to  13,000,000  of  dollars.  In  1784,  it  roM  to 
21,500,000  dollars;  and,  in  1794,  to  67,043,725  dollara.  Alter  tint 
period  it  increased  prodigiously,  owing  prindpally  to  tfie  calomitiea  of  the 
French  rerolution.  In  1806,  the  American  commerce  reached  ha  acme, 
the  exports  being  103,000,000  dollars,  60,283,236  dollars  of  which  were 
£or  foreign  prodnce,  ezclnsire  of  the  freight  and  chargee  on  thftt  prodiux. 
Her  imports,  the  same  year,  amoniited  (o  108,000,000  dollars,  making  a 
total  of  £47,500,000  sterling.  This  extonsiire  foreign  commerce  em- 
ployed  npwardsof  1,500,000  tons  of  ihippmg,  and  100,000  sulors.  The 
whole  exports  of  Amarioa,  in  1826,  amounted  to  78,000,000  of  dollara, 
of  which  6,000,000  were  domestic  meaQfaetnree,  beii^  more  than  doobl* 
the  exports  of  domestic  mann&ctnres  in  1821,  The  exports  of  domeatic 
products  in  1828,  amoanted  to  ieil,050,000 ;  and  irf  the  maDB&ctnraa  to 
£1,600,000.  The  exports  of  foreign  produce  and  maan&ctnres  was  to 
the  extent  of  £5,398,750.  The  total  nine  of  the  exporu  of  the  United 
Sutes,  for  the  year  endiiw  dte  SOth  Septentbor,  1888,  wM|  thenfbn, 
-tlB,0M,750. 
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The  cUef  foreign  comnerae  of  the  United  Stales  is  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies*  In  ITTl-S-S,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
only  £3,064,043  ;  and  imports,  £1,322,593.  In  1784,  the  exports  were 
£3,397,500,  imports  only  £749,329  ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
I9th  century,  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  exceeded  60,000,000  dol- 
lars, or  £13,500,000  sterling,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  namely, 
1802-3-4.  In  1802  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  were  42,000,000 
dollarsy  or  £9,450,000  sterling*  The  article  of  cotton-wool  alone  fiir- 
nishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  British  market  for  Americair 
prodnee.  In  1770,  the  United  States  did  not  raise  as  much  cotton  as 
sufficed  for  her  own  consumption ;  but  in  1809,  145,047  bags  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States ;  and  in  1810,  241,543 
bi^,  or  48,308,600  lbs.,  which,  averaged  at  one  shilUng  per  lb.  when 
shipped  in  the  American  ports,  would  amount  to  ^2,415,430  sterling. 
After  the  return  of  peace,  American  commerce  rerived,  although  by  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  the  carrying  trade,  the  source  of  much 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States,  was  lost.  A  commercial 
treaty  was  made  in  July,  1815,  between  Great  Britam  and  the  United 
States,  on  a  basis  of  reciprodty ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  East  Indian  com- 
merce was  renewed  to  tiie  Americans,  as  in  the  treaty  of  1794.  By  a 
recent  arrangement,  American  traders  will  enjoy,  in  the  colonial  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  every  privilege  allowed  to  other  nations. 

Tlie  following  summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  ti^e 
growth,  produce^  and  manufiu;ture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30tfa  of  September,  1829,  is  given  in  the  <  American  Al- 
manac and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge'  for  1831 : 


THbSba. 

Dollan. 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

iPKiA«rM»* 

Dried  fish,  «r  ood  Itaheries 

■•              • 

7«7,5tl 

Pickled  flsh,  or  river  Isheriea,  herring. 

thai,  MlBMin,  Maclcarel 

*                 m 

280,567 

Whftle  (eomnoD)  oil,  and  whalobooe 

«                 * 

4U5,I6S 

SperiDMeti  oU  ood  caodler 

- 

353.8W 

1,817,100 

TuFoRSvr. 

.         . 

Skins  and  Fnn 

. 

fifl6,907 

Ouiaeoir   ^       - 

. 

114,9W 

) 

Pf4n€i€fwooa~~ 

i 

Steves,  shingles,  hoards,  tee. 

1.080,403 

Oak  hark,  and  other  dye 

165,406 

Naral  stores,  tar,  pitch,  roain.  and  tor. 

pMtfse         ... 

877,613 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

817,434 

3,040.8S6 

A  flRicf  n.4iTa  iL 

91,681,750 

Fndmet  tf  Animab— 
Be«f,  tiQlow,  hides,  aiid  homed  cattle 

674,9a5 

Botter  aiid  cheese 

I7fi.205 

Porte  (pkkled),  baoon,  lard,  Htc  hogs 

U4»i/k» 

Hones  and  nuilsB 

WlfiM 

Sheep     ^^«■- 

',    10,844 

Wheat,  Soar,  and  hiaeoit 

8,563,291 

bimj^ea 

Indian  cam  «Bd  meal 

vjijsas 

Rye  meal         ... 

1^,004 

poUe          ... 

7I,8D6 

Potatoes            ... 

»),07» 

Apples          ... 

15.S98 

Klee         .            .             . 

S,514^370 

9,700,762 

18;?79.688 
4^982,974 

Tsbaeeo         ... 

•       _ 

m                    m 

Cotton 

- 

. 

26^5tSIl 

AU  oMtfT  arriemUmrat  pndueU^ 
Flaxseed 

. 

113,040 

Hops 

.       . 

6^1? 

^,280 

123,744 

IfAlfDPACRniKt. 

• 

Soap  and  taUow  caodiea 

- 

692,601 

The  following  table  exhibit*  the  imptuts,  esporta,  aiid  tonrngo  of  fA 
■tale  aod  territory ;  the  imports  aud  exports  during  the  year  ending  Stfl- 
SO,  1829 ;  and  the  tonnage  reckoned  on  the  Slrt  Dec.  1828  : 
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,„^,. 

'Vd».(E.r«. 

T«l,^.f 

-IS- 

"1S^ 

-IS.'- 

UdH 
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■  i 

■  ga.iu 

la 

s 
s 
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;  1 

1 

■i 

>w>Mri 

i.»MH 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  the  ezporte  of  the  United  States,  from  1800 
to  1821 :— 


JXmdcsuO  Orawuiy 

Yean. 

Export!. 

Produce,  or  Mann- 
ftctnre. 

Foreign. 

1800 

70,971,780 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1801 

94,115,925 

46,377,792 

46,642,783 

1602 

72,463,160 

26,182,173 

35,774,971 

180S 

65,800,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

1804 

77,699,074 

41,467,477 

36,1231,697 

1805 

95,566,081 

42,367,002 

63,179,019 

1606 

101,536,963 

41,853,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

108,343.150 

46,699,692 

69,643,558 

1608 

22,430,960 

9,433.546 

12,997,414 

1609 

52,203,283 

31,405,702 

20,797,631 

1810 

66,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

1811 

61,316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1612 

38,527,236 

30,088,109 

8,4^,187 

1813 

27.855,997 

25,008,158 

8,847345 

1814 

6,927,441 

6,788,273 

145,169 

1815 

62,557,753 

46,974,403 

6,683,350 

1816 

81,980,452 

64»781,696 

17,188,656 

1817 

87,671,566 

68,313,500 

19,358,069 

1818 

93,281,133 

73,854,487 

19,426,696 

1819 

70,142,521 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

1820 

69,691,669 

51,683,640 

18,008.029 

1821 

64,974,362 

43,671,894 

21,302,468 

The  imports  hATe  not  been  regularly  published. 
» 
Currency  and  Banks,']  With  one  ezception,  all  the  banks  established 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  companies,  incorporated  by  law,  with 
a  fixed  capital,  a  portion  of  which  is  sometimes  rested  in  public  stocks,  but 
this  is  not  obligatory.  The  business  of  these  banks  consists  in  receiving 
money  on  deposit,  in  issuing  bank-notes,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  capital  of  the  state-banks,  existing  in  1830.  amounted  to 
riy  110,500,000  dollan,  thus: 


— KoU 

39,135,838 
9,4UO,000 


DeponU, 

38,139,971 
8,500,000 


Specie, 

11.919,353 
3  000,000 


281  Banks  ascertained, 

48    do.     estimated, 
"ggg 

United  States  Banlc, 


CapitaL 
94s246,650 
16,188,711    I 


110,434.361 
35.000,000 


145.434,361 


48,535.h33 
15.844.964 

64,380,817 


40.639,671 
14,778,809 
56,418,460 


14,919353 

7175,274 

22,094»627 


The  total  amount  of  the  paper  currency,  on  the  first  of  January,  1830, 
was  estimated  at  63,500,000  dollars.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
correctly  what  portion  of  this  sum  consiists  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
silver  coinage  of  England  forms  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  circu- 
lation of  our  own  country ;  at  this  rate  that  of  the  United  States — allowing 
for  the  various  considerations  which  may  affect  the  question— cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  10,000,000  of  dollars.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
following  results : 


Gross  amount  of  notes  issued. 
Silver  coins, 


DcUmn. 
63,500,000 
10.000,000 


1st,  Usual  mode  of  oomi 


Usual  mode  of  oomputinc. 
And  if  deposits  are  mcluded, 

fd.  Result,  


73,600,000 
65,418,480 

128,916,480 
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Sot  if  Ibe  bank  iwtei  of  other  banln  on  iMnd  are  dtductod,  the 

notes  in  dmalation  will  be                 ....  54^000  jDOD 

SUver.                   lOJOMJOOO 

8d  KoMat, 64,000  000 

Andi/depodttanindwled,           ....  65,418,460 

4th  Brndt,                                      119,418,480 


Tie  act  of  coogreos,  of  the  year  1791,  which  declared  that  the  dollar  of 
the  United  States  ihonld  contain  37 1^  grains  of  pure  nlver^  haa  fixed  that 
quantity  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  of  account,  and  as  the  pennaDent 
standard  of  value  according  to  which  all  contracts  must  he  perfonBed.  The 
medium  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  England  is  about 
4  dollars  75  cents  for  one  pound  sterling. 

The  United  States  Bank  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1791,  widi  a 
stock  of  10,000,000  of  dollars,  one*fourth  of  whidi  was  in  ^ede ;  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  capital  was  subscribed  by  the  president  in  name  of  the 
States.  But  the  war  in  which  America  was  last  involved  with  Britain 
completely  deranged  her  circulating  medium,  and  shook  the  basis  of  both 
public  and  private  credit.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  was  resolved  to  estab> 
lish  a  new  bank  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  security  of  such  ample  funds  ss 
should  ensure  univeraal  confidence,  and  thus  give  its  notes  a  free  circnk- 
tion  throughout  the  states.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  iherafoiv  intriH 
duced  to  congress,  and  the  capital,  via.  35,000,000  of  dollars  waa  inalaatly 
subscribed. 

Post  Offices^  In  the  year  1790,  there  wa«  only  75  poat-offioes  m 
the  Union ;  there  are  now  between  6,000  and  7,000  post  ataftioDa;  at 
the  former  period  the  whole  length  of  post*roads  did  not  exeeed  ^000 
miles,  while  there  are  now  upwards  of  90,000  laid  out. 

Commercial  Nawf^  A  better  idea  of  America  as  a  maritime  power, 
than  a  view  of  her  infknt  navy  presents,  may  be  obtaned  by  a  reference 
to  her  commercial  marine,  which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Britwn.  Indeed 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  which  make  it  next  to  impossible  that  its 
warlike  power  should  ever  be  in  the  ratio  of  its  commercial  opulence. 
The  total  merchant-tonnage  of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  the 
British  registered  tonnage,  amounted  in  1826  to  1,534,000  tona,  being  ao 
increase  of  11,070  tons  within  the  year,  which  was  more  than  doable  the 
increase  in  any  one  of  the  twelve  preceding  years.  That  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  stated  in  the  parliamentary  returns  to  have  been,  in  1827, 
2,105,605  tons.  Of  606,000  tons  employed  in  1790,  in  the  foreign  trade, 
25 1 ,000  belonged  to  foreigners.  Of  6 1 1 ,000  tons  employed  in  1 7M,  this 
proportion  was  reduced  to  84,000 ;  and  of  880,000  m  1820,  it  had  sunk 
79,000.  The  exports  of  1825  exceeded  92,000,000  of  dollare ;  and  of 
these,  81,000,000  were  made  in  American  vessels;  the  imports  wen 
91,000,000,  and  of  these  86,000,000  were  made  in  the  same.  The  ex- 
ports of  1826  had  sunk  to  78,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  85,000,000  of 
dollars ;  but  70,000,000  of  the  exports,  and  80,000,000  of  the  imperti 
were  carried  in  native  ships. 


CHAP.  VIII.— CHIEF  TOWNS. 


Under  the  new  census  (1830)  the  dties  and  towns  of  the  United  States 
containing  a  popalatiun  of  5,000,  will  range  in  the  following  order : 
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Nmr  York,     .       •       •       • 

PhiladelphU  And  dep«ideiici«^ 

Jf{altimon, 

Boston  and  CharleilMi» 

NefrOrieana, 

Cincinnati  and  Libertiett 

Albany 

Waflhinfton,  ...  • 

Proridenoe^ 

Pittsburg,        .... 

Riclunondf 

Rochestar, 

Salem,  •        .        •         ■ 

Porthund, 

Broo]c1yn»  . 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  . 

Nevrarlc,  N.  I.,  . 

New  HaTon, 

LooisriUei  . 

Norfollc,  . 

Hartford,    . 

6eorgetoirny   • 

Utiea, 


£18,000 
I61,41« 
80,510 
70,164 
48,707 
26,518 
24,816 
18,828 
16,832 
16,540 
16,085 

13,826 
12,521 
12,408 
11,405 
10,900 
10,653 
10,126 


9,617 
8,441 
8»a24 


Patonnrargf 
Alexandria,  • 

Newport,   • 
Lancaster,  Penn., 
New  Bedford*  Mmw»^ 
Savannah, 
Snrincfleld,  Mass., 
MiddMtown,  Conn.,  . 
Ancnsta,  Geoi 
Wifminrtoi 
Lewell,  Ml 
Newbury  Port,  . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Lynn,  Mass., 
Lexington,  K. 
Cambridge,  Mass., 
Tsunton,  Mass., 
Reading,     . 
Nashvifie, 


.  lieL,  '   . 


0^80(^"Wheeli 


ing,  . 
Yorktown, 
Marblehead,  Mass., 
Roxburgh  Mass.,     . 


8,800 
8,221 

8,010 
7,0B4 

fMt 

7,178 
6,496 
6,876 
6,696 
6,686 
6,477 
6,975 
6,853 
6,180 
6,087 
6,071 
5,898 
6,621 
6,660 
5,211 
5,207 
5,132 
6,166 


Nem  YorkJ]     New  York,  which  was  for  sometime  the  seat  of  the  ge- 
neral goTemment,  occapies  a  healthy  and  commanding  situation,  at  die 
confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East  risers,  on  Manhattan  island.     "  Ap- 
proaching the  city  at  sunset,"  says  a  female  traveller,  "  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  impression  which  its  gay  appearance  made  upon  me.     Passing 
slowly  round  its  southern  point,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
with  what  is  called  the  East  rirer,  we  adhiired  at  our  leisure  the  striking 
panorama  which  encircled  us.     Immediately  in  our  front  was  the  hattery^ 
with  its  little  fort  and  its  public  walks,  diversified  with  trees,  impending  over 
the  water,  numberless  well-dressed  figures  gliding  through  the  foliage,  or 
standing  to  admire  our  nearing  yessel.     In  the  back-ground,  the  neatly 
pamted  houses  receding  into  distance  ;  the  spiry  tops  of  poplars  peering 
aboTe  the  roofs,  and  marking  the  line  of  the  streets.     The  city  gradually 
enlarging  from  the  battery  as  from  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  eye  followed, 
on  one  side,  the  broad  channel  of  the  Hudson  and  the  picturesque  coast 
of  Jersey,  at  first  sprinkled  with  Tillages  and  little  villas,  their  white  walls 
just  glancing  in  the  distance  through  thick  beds  of  trees ;  and  afterwards 
rising  into  abrupt  precipices,  now  crowned  with  wood,  now  jutting  forward 
in  bure  walls  of  rock.  To  tibe  right,  the  more  winding  waters  of  the  East 
river,  bounded,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  wooded  heighta  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  varied  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  other,  by  quays  and  ware- 
houses, scarcely  discernible  through  the  forest  of  masts  that  were  crowded 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     Behind  us  stretched  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  bay,  whose  islets,  crowned  with  turreted  forts,  their  colours  streaming 
from  their  flag-stafis,  slept  on  the  still  and  glowing  waters,  in  dark  or  sunny 
spots,  as  they  variously  caught  or  shunned  the  gaze  of  the  sinking  sun. 
It  was  a  glorious  scene,  and  we  almost  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  our  com- 
panions, who,  as  they  hailed  their  native  city,  pronounced  it  the  fairest  in 
the  world."     **  The  harbour  of  New  York,"  says  Duncan,  "  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension.     The 
wharfs  skirt  both  aides  of  the  island,  and  piers  project  at  right  angles  into 
the  stream,  leaving  intermediate  slips,  which  have  many  of  the  advantages 
of  wet  docks,  and  are  free  from  several  of  their  inconveniences.   The  tides 
rise  and  fall  about  six  feet,  but  there  is  always  water  enough  abreast  of  the 
piers  to  float  the  largest  merchantmen.     They  do  not,  however,  enjoy  the 
adrantage  of  dry  docks,  for  the  tide  does  not  ebb  sufficiently  to  empty 
V.  3  Q 
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tkrai,  and  mednnical  omum  Ik««  not  yet  been  reMirted  to ;  Imt  ytmth 
wfaich  need  repair  are  heeled  down  in  shaQow  water,  first  npon  die  one 
tide,  and  then  npon  the  other.  Masta  aonoand  the  dty  like  reeda  on  the 
margin  of  a  pool ;  and  when  one  pones  along  the  wharfs,  and  witnenei 
the  never-ceasing  operationa  of  loading  and  disdiaiging,  warping  out  and 
haaling  in,  vessek  of  erecy  description  arriying  »d  saifing  with  every 
breeze  tliat  blows,  together  with  the  bustling  of  shippers,  caatoat-hoose 
offioen,  sailors,  and  carmen,  he  cannoc  bat  be  impreased  with  Ae  gresi 
extent  of  the  commerce  which  can  supply  rach  extensire  means  with  sock 
nnceasing  employment."  While  nature  has  done  so  mndi  for  tbia  city,  m 
regards  its  pleasant  and  adTantageons  situation,  art  has  as  yet  dome  little, 
at  least  in  the  way  of  omamentid  architectnie.  Except  the  city  ball,  thers 
is  scarcely  a  public  buildiog  worth  notidng.  ^  The  streets,  in  the  lower 
and  older  portion  of  the  city,"  says  Mr  Duncan,  "  are  rery  nanvw  and 
crooked,  and,  what  is  more  immediately  inexcusable,  are  kept  in  very  bad 
order.  Garbage  and  litter  of  almost  every  kind  are  thrown  oat  vp&n  the 
pavement,  where  a  multitude  of  hogs  of  all  ages  riot  in  abundaaee.  TIm 
foot- walks  are  incumbered  with  projecting  steps  and  cellar-doofBy  ki^ 
posts,  pump-wells,  and  occasionally  poplar-trees;  and  whero  nay  open 
space  occurs,  barrels,  packing-boxes,  and  wheeUbanows,  ara  not  nnfre- 
quently  piled  up.  No  town  affords  greater  fiMnlities  for  aabtecraaeoni 
drains,  for  the  ground  slopes  on  both  sides  from  the  centre  to  the  water; 
and  no  town  that  I  ever  saw  stands  so  much  in  need  of  them.  The  more 
modem  streets  are  greatly  anpenor  in  every  respect:  they  are  ia  gcnecal 
wide  and  straight,  and  the  foot-walks  are  comparatively  free  from  projec- 
tions and  incumbrances.  The  city  is  throughout  very  indifferently  lighted ; 
and  in  many  places,  the  feeble  glinunerings  of  a  solitary  oil-lainp  must 
struggle  past  two  stately  trees,  which  stand  like  sentinels  to  defend  it." 

By  its  situation.  New  York  commands  not  only  the  entire  trade  of  its 
own  state,  but  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  northern  and  middle  atates ; 
and  for  extent  of  foreign  commerce  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  earpass, 
every  city  in  North  America.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  only  to  those  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Portland.  The  cmrent,  caased  by  the  meeting  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide  through  the  narrow  channels 
by  which  diese  rivers  enter  the  ocean,  prevent  the  roads  from  being 
hazen  at  any  time ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  made  every 
use  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation.  Thmr  tiade  with  almost  efvery 
commercial  part  of  tlte  world  is  very  extensive.  In  1640,  New  York 
was  a  mere  village,  and  the  only  dwelling-houses  were  few,  low,  and 
straggling.  The  most  prominent  buildings  were  then,  according  to  ita 
erudite  and  right  pleasant  historian,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  ^*  the  fort, 
the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  the  jail,  the  governor's  house,  the  gallows, 
the  pillory,  the  West  India  stores,  and  the  dty  tavern,"  of  whidi  there 
are  now  no  remains.  In  1697,  34  years  after  the  Dutch  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  English,  the  population  of  New  York  amounted  to  only 
4,302  persons.  In  1790,  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of  33,000  (in« 
duding  2,369  slaves).  In  1810,  it  had  risen  to  96,000.;  in  1816, 
to  100,619;  in  1810,  to  119,657;  m  1826,  to  166,086;  and  in 
1830,  to  213,000,  including  the  population  of  Brooklyn  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  Long  Island,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  snborb. — 
For  a  long  time  after  the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  been 
established.  New  York  had  to  contend  for  supremacy  against  a  power- 
ful rivalry.   Philadelphia,  distant  less  than  100  miles,  was  not  only  more 
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wtdtfcy  and  mora  ]K^«kra%  bat,  for  many  ycMii  it  enjoyed  the  eclnt 
and  advantage  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Union,  while  Boston  and  Baltimoco 
wen  both  sea-ports  of  eztraaive  connectionB  and  of  great  and  enlightened 
enterprise.  Against  this  serioas  oompetitkm,  however,  New  York  stnifp- 
gled  with  soccess,  gradnally  obtaining  the  superiority  in  tonnage  and  in 
population;  until,  within  a  few  years,  opposition  has  silently  yielded  to 
the  force  of  ciienmstanoes,  mid  those  tovnis,  which  had  so  long  been  rivals, 
have  become  aaziliaries  to  her  aggiindisemeBt.  In  1798,  the  number 
of  ressels  that  entered  this  port  from  foreign  countries  was  6b3,  and 
coastwise,  138L  The  exports'  had  amounted,  the  preceding  year,  to 
2,535,790  dollars,  and  the  customs  to  1,256,738  dollan.  In  1795,  the 
customs  were  double  that  amount,  and  the  exports  had  quadrupled.  In 
1816,  the  latter  amounted  in  value  to  19,690,031  ddlan.  lo  the  fol- 
lowing years  they  declined,  amounting,  in  1820,  to  only  13,163,244 
dollan,  of  which  about  one-third  was  foreign  produce.  But,  in  1826, 
they  had  risen  to  35,259,261  dollars,  of  which  foreign  produce  consti- 
tuted two-fifths.  The  revenue  collected  at  this  port  haa  amounted,  of 
late,  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  sum  collected  by  goveniment  throughout 
the  United  States. 

PhiladelpkiaJ}  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennaylvaaia,  and,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  was,  in  1683,  fowid- 
ed  by  William  Penn,  on  a  spot  of  ground  purchased  from  the  Swedes.  It 
stands  5  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  riversf 
in  39°  56^  N.  lat.  and  1^^  S'  45^  W.  long.  The  Delaware,  opposite  to  it, 
is  one  mile  wide ;  but  deep  enough  to  carry  a  ship  of  74  guns ;  and  the 
distance  of  the  city  from  the  sea,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  is  120 
miles*  A  canal  13^  miles  in  length,  commences  in  the  Delaware,  above 
40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  runs  W.  to  the  Elk  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Philadelphia  received  a  charter,  and  was  erected  into  a 
city  in  1701 ;  which  charter  being  vacated  by  the  revolution,  it  was,  in 
1789,  renewed  by  the  present  legislature.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
recorder,  15  aldermen,  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  and  80  common-council 
men,  chosen  by  such  citizens  as  may  vote  for  representatives  in  assembly. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  dty,  stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
^*  in  magnificent  extent,"  Mr  HowiBon  thought,  *'  very  imposing."  Ships 
of  every  description  are  seen  at  anchor  in  the  river,  and  give  the  city  a 
commercial  and  busy  aspect.  Mr  Duncan  (who  visited  it  in  1818)  says : 
*<  The  appearance  of  the  city  from  the  river  is  by  no  means  imposing ;  ra- 
ther the  opposite.  The  ground  is  generally  level,  and  the  mass  of  build- 
ings present  a  dull,  heavy  uniformity.  Most  of  those  along  the  bank  are 
by  no  means  elegant,  and  only  a  solitary  steeple  rises  above  the  dense 
horizon."  Thus  travellers  differ ;  less  widely,  however,  in  meaning  thaa 
in  words ;  for,  while  there  is  nothing  imposing,  in  the  sense  of  deceptive 
in  the  first  view  of  the  city,  nothing  picturesque  in  its  site,  nor  magnificent 
in  its  architectural  character,  it  is  Yetj  conceivable,  that  its  '*  unbroken 
aggregate  of  buildings,"  with  all  the  signs  of  mercantile  wealth  and  bustle, 
must  derive  a  sort  of  grandeur  from  Its  very  extent  and  from  the  ideas 
connected  with  the  moving  scene.  '<  The  aspect  of  the  city,  however,'* 
continues  Mr  Duncan,  <'  improves  amacingly  when  yon  enter  the  streets, 
which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean,  and,  with  only  one  exception,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  in  general  of  painted  brick ; 
but  some  of  the  more  modem  have  a  flight  of  marble  steps  in  front ;  and 
the  lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  even  the  side  walk  in  front,  are 
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of  tlie  aame  beantifnl  matmals."    The  origtinl  charaeler  of  FlnladdpUii 
howetetj  not  merel3r  as  regwds  its  architeclare,  Irat  in  all  other  respects, 
has  nndergone,  and  is  still  undergoing,  a  strange  metaoKirphods.     "  In  a 
religions  point  of  view,"  says  Mr  Doncan,  *^  Philadelphia,  though  otionglf 
ehaiacteriaed  hj  the  pecaliarides  of  its  Qoaker  origin,  b  not  ao  mmh  ao  as 
I  had  prerioosly  imagined*     The  Friends  are  now  prodigioiialy  outomn- 
hered  by  those  of  other  persuasions ;  and  many  who  retain  the  mune  of  the 
aect,  have  laid  aside  some  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  more  rigid  are 
distingnished*     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  of  ywmger  yean. 
In  dress,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  hesitating  approzimatioa  to  coa- 
fonnity  with  modern  taste ;  and  there  are  some  individuals  who*  though 
careful,  in  writing,  to  retain  the  well-known  formula  in  date,  addreaa,  and 
aignature,  have  no  objections,  in  conversation,  to  concede  the  aauni  eonr- 
testes  of  polite  intercourse.     Passive  obedience  and  non-resistMioe  hate 
been  generally  esteemed  essential  to  Quaker  principles ;  but  a  oonndeniUe 
party  in  this  dty  separated  from  the  main  body,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  in  consequence  of  maintnning  the  propriety  of  fighting  for  the  na- 
tional independence.     They  still  continue  to  be  a  distinct  class,  jnatifying 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  defence  of  national  rights."     They  are  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Free  Quakers.     Some  idea  of  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  various  nations  and  religious  denominations  consprised  in 
the  motley  population  of  this  city,  may  be  formed  from  a  list  of  the  places 
of  worship.    In  the  year  1749,  Philadelphia  contained  2076  houeea,  ahoot 
11,600  inhabitants,  and  eleven  places  of  worship;  viz.  2  Presbytenac,  2 
Quaker,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Swedish,  1  Baptist,  1  German  Latfaeran,  1 
German  Calvinist,  1  Moravian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.     In  1790,  when 
the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  6651,  and  the  inhabitants  to  42,520, 
the  places  of  worship  were  26  in  number,   including  6  Presbyterian 
churches,  5  Quaker,  (one  of  them  for  Free  Quakers,)  3  Episcopalian,  3 
Roman  Catholic,  a  second  German  Lutheran,  a  second  Baptist,  (Univeisal,) 
a  Methodist,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  the  other  places  of  worship,  Swedish 
and  German,  already  enumerated.     In  1820,  the  population  of  the  city 
was  63,802 ;  that  of  the  suburbs  and  county,  73,295 ;  together,  137,097. 
Of  these,  7331  within  the  city,  and  3398  in  the  suburbs,  were  peraons  of 
colour ;  but  slavery  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  happily  extinguished.    In 
1830,  the  places  of  worship  in  the  city  and  suburbs  were  92. 

Baltimore.']  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United  States. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  Patapsco  river,  in  Maryland.  It  waa  forooerly 
reckoned  very  unhealthy,  and  aifter  every  modem  improvement,  it  is  stilt 
only  tolerably  healthy.  The  basin  upon  which  it  stands  has  only  five  or 
six  feet  water  at  full  tide,  so  that  the  town  can  be  approached  only  by 
small  vessels.  The  harbour  for  larger  ships  is  at  some  distance,  at  a  place 
called  Fell's  Point.  At  this  point,  which  is  separated  from  Baltimore 
properly  so  called  by  a  creek,  stand  a  considerable  number  of  houses, 
which  are  generally  reckoned  part  of  the  town.  Population  in  1820, 
62,627 ;  tonni^  68,674.  "  Of  late  years,"  remarks  captain  Basil  Hall, 
'*  it  has  come  nearly  to  a  stand-etill,  in  consequence  of  events  over  which, 
I  much  fear,  the  inhabitants  have  no  control.  During  the  long  period  of 
the  late  European  war,  this  city  flourished,  like  some  others  in  America, 
under  the  neutral  flag.  It  was  a  place  of  much  greater  consequence,  too, 
before  the  New  York  canal  drained  off  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
much  of  that  export  trade  which  the  capital  and  ihe  industry  of  the  ctti- 
aens  of  Baltimore  had  long  turned  to  such  profitable  account.     The  peace 
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VfhoA  iMOught  the  Inll  weight  of  comiiieatal  as  well  as  Eogliah  letoaroes 
into  the  open  field  of  oompetitioDy  grBdnally  lessened  the  importance  of 
Baltiniore»  Boston,  and  Fhikdelphia»  and  of  many  other  places  in  America* 
which  cannot  hoast,  like  New  York,  of  enjoying  peculiar  local  advantages, 
that  promise  to  flourish  and  improve  nnder  idl  political  changes.  The 
proximate  causes  of  the  declension  of  Baltimcvey  therefore,  are  not  only  the 
sdteration  of  the  times  consequent  upon  the  general  peace,  but  the  much 
liigher  commercial  &cilities  existing  at  the  two  great  ports  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.  There  are  projects  afloat,  however,  for  restoriog  this 
lost  balance  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  of  regaining  some  portion 
of  the  profits  derived  from  supplying  the  western  country  with  goods,  and 
of  drawing  off  its  produce.  This,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  rail-road  from  Baltimore  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  a  canal  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware,  both  striking  the  Ohio,  over  the  Alleghany 
xnonntains.  If  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  could  be  dammed  up,  or  the 
liarbour  of  New  York  be  demolished,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  intermediate  sea-ports ;  but,  io  the  meantime,  I  sus- 
pect, both  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  must  be  contented  to  enjoy  their 
local,  but  comparatively  limited  advantages,  without  attempting  to  rival 
^ose  great  emporiums.  The  natural  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  direct  communication  between  the  western  country  and  the  coast  are 
so  numerous  and  formidable,  that  I  fully  believe,  if  the  proposed  canal 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  which  stands  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  Ohio  river,  or  the  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  same  magnificent  stream,  could  be  laid  down  free  of  expense, 
the  transit  of  goods  upon  them  would  not  do  much  more  than  defray  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair." 

Boflon.]  Boston,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  bay,  is,  in 
America,  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  founded  200  years 
ago.  It  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  the  whole  of  New 
£ngland.  It  stands  upon  a  snudl  irregular  peninsula,  joined  on  the  S.  side 
by  a  narrow  neck,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  the  continent.  It  has  out- 
grown the  limits  of  its  natural  position,  and  Charleston,  upon  an  opposite 
peninsula,  and  South  Boston,  upon  the  mainland,  may  be  regarded  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  city.  The  town  is  irregularly  scattered  round  the  har- 
bour, but  affords  from  the  sea  a  very  pleasant  prospect.  The  streets,  how- 
ever, on  a  near  inspection,  are  found  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  disagree- 
able. It  contains  25  churches,  and  215  schools ;  it  is  also  honourably  pre- 
eminent in  the  number  of  its  literary  institutions.  The  harbour  is  extremely 
convenient ;  and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  500  vessels.  The  entrance, 
which  will  scarcely  admit  of  two  sliips  a^breast,  is  defended  by  a  castle 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  town.  The  manufactures  chiefly  carried 
on  in  this  town  are  those  of  rum,  beer,  paper-hangings,  loaf  sugar,  cord- 
^;e,  cards,  sail-cloth,  candles,  and  glass.  Population  in  I81I,  33,250, 
and  in  1820,  43,298.  Dr  Dwight  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  character 
of  the  Bostonians,  a  part  of  which  we  may  here  quote :  "  The  Bostonians^ 
almost  without  an  exception,  are  derived  from  one  country  and  a  single 
stock.  They  are  all  descendants  of  Englishmen,  and  of  course  are  united 
by  all  the  great  bonds  of  society, — Slanguage,  religion,  government,  man- 
aers,  and  interests.  With  a  very  small  number  of  exceptions,  they  speak 
the  English  language  in  the  English  manner;  are  Protestants ;  bold  the 
great  principles  of  English  liberty ;  are  governed  voluntarily  by  the  Eng.^ 
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eomoiMi  law,  and  hy  sWMJtm  ttroagiy  reMnblbig  tiioM  of  GfMtAl- 
tain,  under  a  constitatian  essenlially  copied  from  the  BrHiall,  and  by /aorta 
ia  almost  every  veepect  the  same.     Their  edacatioa  also  diffBU  very  little 
in  the  sebooly  the  shop,  the  connting^lumse,  or  the  nni?efsity.    Althoni^ 
they  are  repablicaas,  aad  geaerally  congregatioiialistSy  they  are  nalivdy 
friends  of  good  order  aad  firm  goiremmMit,  and  fissl  the  npntakiott  of  Old 
Massachusetts  in  amch  the  same  manner  as  an  Engltshmaa  fesb  the  h»- 
nonr  of  Old  England.     Every  New  Enghmder,  with  hardly  an  ezeeption, 
is  taught  to  read,  write,  and  keep  aceooniB.     By  means  of  this  pdvilege^ 
knowledge  is  probably  more  nniversally  diffused  here  than  in  any  otW 
considerable  town  in  tlie  world.     A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  also 
have  been  liberally  educated*    Boston  is  distinguished  for  its  bahita  of 
business*     A  man  who  is  not  believed  to  follow  some  useful  business  csa 
scarcely  acquire  or  retain  even  a  decent  rsputotioB.    A  traveller  passing 
through  it  is  struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  activity  everywhere 
visible.    Almost  all  whom  he  meets  move  with  a  sprightliness  diffiBciag 
very  sensibly  from  what  he  observes  in  New  York  or  Pfailadelphifr     Not 
less  distinguished  are  the  inhabitants,  particularly  in  the  middle  aad  infe- 
rior classes,  for  their  intelligence  and  information.     In  a  singular  degree 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  itself,  and  with  the  resi- 
dence and  character  of  almost  every  inhalntant.    I  have  rarely  met  a  child 
who  could  not  tell  me  both  the  street  and  the  house  for  which  I  inquired. 
Nor  are  they  less  distinguished  for  civility.     A  Bostonian,  if  not  pressed 
by  business  of  his  own,  will  readily  accompany  a  stranger  to  the  house 
udiich  he  wishes  to  find,  and  will  scarcely  appear  to  feel  ae  if  he  conferred 
the  least  obligation.     The  people  of  Boston  are  characteristically  distin- 
guished by  a  lively  imagination,  an  ardour  easily  kindled,  a  sensilHiity  soon 
felt  and  strongly  expressed.     They  admire,  where  graver  people  would 
only  approve ;  detest,  where  cooler  minds  would  only  dislike ;  applaud  a 
performance  where  others  would  listen  in  silence ;  and  hiss  where  a  lest 
susceptible  audience  would  only  frown.     This  character  renders  them 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  amiable,  usually  less  cautious,  and  often 
more  exposed  to  future  regret.     From,  this  source,  their  language  is  fre- 
gently  hyperboUcal,  and  their  pictures  of  objects  in  any  way  interestiag, 
highly  coloured.     Hence,  also,  their  enterprises  are  sudden,  bold,  and 
sometimes  rash.    A  general  spirit  of  adventure  prevails  here,  which,  in 
numerous  instances,  hm  become  the  means  of  attempts  made  with  honour 
and  success,  in  cases  where  many  of  their  commercial  neighbours  would 
have  refused  to  adventure  at  all." 

CharUatonJ^  Charleston  is  the  principal  town,  not  only  of  South 
Carolina,  but  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashkiy  rivers.  The  streets  run  in 
straight  lines,  from  river  to  river,  and  are  crossed  by  others  nearly  at  right 
angles.  They  are  generally  narrow ;  and  the  housee,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  wood.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  an  exchange,  state-house, 
armoury,  and  poor-house.  **  What  gives  Charleston  its  peculiar  character,** 
captain  B.  Hall  says,  **  is  the  versnda,  or  piaaaa,  which  embraces  most  of 
the  houses  on  their  southern  side,  and  frequently,  also,  on  those  which  face 
the  E.  and  W.  These  are  not  clumsily  put  on,  but  constructed  in  a  light 
oriental  style,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  very  top,  so  that  the  rooms 
on  each  story  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  shady,  open  walk.  Except  in  the 
busy,  commercial  parts  of  the  town,  where  building  ground  is  too  precious 
to  be  so  employed,  the  houses  are  smTounded  with  a  garden  crowded  with 
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flhrnlis  and  flowera  of  all  kinds,  shaded  by  donbls  and  treble  rows  of 
orange-trees ;  each  establishment  being  generally  enctrded  with  hedges,  of 
a  deep  green,  coTered  orer  with  the  most  brilltant  show  isaaginable  of  large 
white  roses,  folly  as  broad  as  my  hand.  The  houses  which  stand  in  the 
midst  of  these  Inzorions  pleasnre-gronnds,  are  bailt  of  every  form  and 
size,  generally  painted  white,  with  railed  terraces  on  the  tops ;  and  every 
house,  or  very  nearly  every  one,  and  certainly  every  church  spire,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number,  has  a  lightntng*rod  or  conductor."  **  Streets,  un« 
paved  and  narrow,  small  wooden  houses,  from  among  which  rise,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  stately  mansions  surrounded,  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
broad  verandas,  and  standing  within  little  gardens  fall  of  orange-treeay 
pahn-trees,  and  magnolias,  are  features,"  says  another  traveller,  ^  which 
give  Charleston  an  expression  belonging  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  rather  than 
to  the  Teutonic  cities  of  the  N.  Perhaps,  taking  into  view  its  large  black 
population,  and  glowing  temperature  in  January,  it  is  not  very  unlike  some 
of  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Africa.  In  other  respects,  it 
is  a  noble  monument  of  what  human  avarice  can  effect.  Its  soil  is  a  bar- 
ren, burning  sand,  with  a  river  on  each  side,  overflowing  into  pestilential 
maialwis,  which  e^iale  a  contagion  so  peraiciouB,  as  to  render  sleeping  a 
single  night  within  its  influence,  doing  She  esHHser^BMSlhs,  an  espeiiment 
of  the  greatest  hazard.  But  what  will  not  men  do  and  hear  for  money  ? 
These  pestilential  marshes  are  found  to  produce  good  iioe,  and  the  adj»* 
cent  allavial  lands,  cotton.  True  it  is,  that  no  European  frane  could 
support  the  labour  of  cultivation ;  but  Africa  can  furnish  slaves ,  and  thus, 
amid  contagion  and  suffering,  both  of  oppressors  and  oppressed,  has 
Charieston  become  a  wealthy  city ;  nay,  a  religious  one,  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  churches  built,  building,  and  to  be  built."  The  haiinmr  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  commodious,  and  may  be  entered  by 
any  vessel  drawing  less  than  19  feet  water.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  30,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  slaves. 

New  Orleans."]  The  dty  of  New  Orleans,  since  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  is  the  second  in  point  of  trade,  and  deserving  of  attention  in 
every  point  of  view.  By  its  situation,  it  commands,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  important  navigation  of  the  great  river  Mississippi,  upon  which  essen- 
tially depends  the  prosperity  of  the  western  settiements.  This  city  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  about  1720,  under  the  re- 
gency of  tile  duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name*  **  New 
Orleans,  the  wei  grave^  where  the  hopes  of  thousands  are  buried, — ^for 
eighty  yean  the  wretched  asylum  for  the  outcasts  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  could  not  venture  a  hundred  paces  beyond  its  gates,  without  utterly 
sinking  to  the  breast  in  mud,  or  being  attacked  by  alligators, — has  become," 
says  the  author  of  the  '  Americans  as  they  are,'  **  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Union,  inhabited  by 
40,000  persons,  who  trade  with  half  the  worid.  The  view  "  (approaching 
the  city  from  the  interior)  **  is  splendid  beyond  description,  when  you  pass 
down  the  stream,  which  is  here  a  mile  broad,  rolling  its  immense  voliune 
of  waters  in  a  bed  about  200  feet  deep,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  its  strength, 
appearing  to  look  quietly  on  the  bustle  of  the  habitations  of  man.  Both 
its  banks  are  lined  with  charming  sugar-plantations,  frt>m  the  midst  of 
which  rises  the  airy  mansion  of  the  wealthy  planter,  surrounded  with 
orange,  banana,  lime,  and  fig  trees,  the  growth  of  a  climate  approadung  to 
the  torrid  zone.  In  the  rear,  you  discover  the  cabins  of  the  negroes  and 
the  sugar-houses,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  gronpes  of  smaller 
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houses,  as  if  erected  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  prospect  of  the  tow& 
As  soon  as  the  steam-boats  pass  these  ontposts.  New  Orleans,  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon,  appears  in  all  its  splendour.  The  river,  having  ran  for  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  southern  direction,  here  suddenljr  takes  an  eastern  comiet 
which  it  pursues  for  two  miles,  thus  forming  a  semicircular  bend.  A 
single  glance  exhibits  to  view  the  harbour,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  the 
city,  situated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The  first  object  that 
presents  itself,  is  the  dirty  and  uncouth  backwoods  flat  boat.  Hama,  ears 
of  com,  apples,  whisky-barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  buyers.  Close  by,  are  the  rather  more  decern 
keel-boats,  with  cotton,  fiirs,  whisky,  flour.  Next,  the  elegant  ateara-bcot, 
which,  by  its  hissing  and  repeated  souiids,  annonncee  ei^er  its  arrival  or 
departure ;  sending  forth  immense  columns  of  black  smoke,  that  form  into 
long  clouds  above  the  city.  Further  on  are  the  smaller  merchant  veaads, 
the  sloops  and  schooners  from  the  Havannah,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampioo ;  then 
the  brigs ;  and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships  appearing  like  a  forest  of  masts. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  occupies  an  oblong  area,  extending  3,960  fieet 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  six  squares,  319  feet 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth.  Above  and  below  this  parallelogFam  are 
the  suburbs.  The  seven  streets  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  twelve  running  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Levee  and  Rampart-atre^ 
is  paved ;  an  improvement  which  occasions  great  expense  to  the  coqMxa- 
tion,  as  the  stones  are  imported  :  flags,  however,  are  not  wanting,  even  ia 
the  most  distant  suburbs.  The  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  is  built,  is 
a  plain  descending  about  seven  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  towvds 
the  swamps.  It  is  secured  by  the  Levee,  which  would  afford  very  little 
resistance  four  hundred  miles  higher  up ;  but  here,  where  numerous  bayoos 
and  natural  channels  have  carried  off  part  of  the  waters  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  answers  every  purpose.  About  the  city,  the  breadth  of  thb 
plain  is  half  a  mile,  and  above  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  terminatif^  in 
the  back  ground,  in  impenetrable  swamps.  The  city  and  subuzbe  nt 
lighted  with  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  atreets- 
Between  the  pavement  and  the  road,  gutters  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carryiog  off  the  filth  into  the  swamps,  of  refreshing  the  air  with  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  these  gutters  communicate,  and  of  allaying 
the  dust  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  three  principal  streets,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  suburb,  the  booses  are  throughout  of  brick : 
some  are  plastered  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the  sultry 
climate.  Thei'e  are  now  four  banks  in  New  Orleans,  and  five  insoiaiioe- 
offices.  There  are  also  no  fewer  than  six  masonic  lodges,  and  two  theatres, 
a  French  and  an  American  one.  Close  to  the  latter  are  the  ball-rooms, 
where  are  given  the  only  masked  balls  in  the  United  States.  A  reading- 
room  and  circulating  library,  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  New  Orleana.  A 
steam  saw-mill  in  the  upper  suburb,  with  a  few  iron-foundries,  are  the 
only  manufactories,  every  thing  being  imported  from  the  north.  No  fewer 
than  1500  keel  and  flat  boats,  besides  nearly  a  hundred  steam- vessels,  are 
employed  in  the  trade  with  this  dty.  The  number  of  vessels  that  clear 
out  annually,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  wealth  accruing  to  the  city  from 
this  commerce,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  families  who,  in  the  course  qf  a  few  years»  have  accumulated  a 
oroperty  yielding  an  income  of  50,000  dollars  ;  and  25«000  is  the  oaual 
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Income  of  lespectible  planters.  No  other  place  ofiers  each  diancea  for 
making  a  fortone  in  bo  easy  a  way.  This  accoimts  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  thousands  v^wir  to  New  Orleans,  in  sfHte  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  makes  room  again  for  thousands  in  rapid  succession.  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  New  Orleans  (in  1803),  the  city  con« 
tained  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1820,  the  popu- 
httioo  amounted  to  27,000 ;  in  1821,  to  29,000 ;  m  1822,  to  82,000 ; 
and  in  1826,  to  nearly  40,000 ;  m. 

:iiilet.              Females.  TotaL 

Whiter                                    14^500             7,600  92,000 

Free  Coloond,                         8,690               800  4,490 

SlaveB,    .                                   5,600             6,800  11,800 

FeUeignen,             «                      ...  1,300 


S9,fi90 


Though  situated  105  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  it  has  a  speedy 
communication  with  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot 
lail  to  become  the  grand  receptacle  for  the  produce  of  all  the  prodigious 
extent  of  oouatry  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their 
numerous  tributary  streams. 

JVtuhingUmJ}  The  following  description  of  the  city  of  Washington  is 
taken  from  an  American  publication :— '^  The  city  of  Washington,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  was  selected  by 
general  Washington,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  and  no  selection  could  have  been  more  jutficious  or  excel- 
lent. Its  central  situation — the  romantic  and  picturssqne  beauty  of  its 
0te-^4he  salubrity  of  its  climate — and  the  excellence  of  its  water«-all 
combine  to  render  it  the  most  desirable  spot  in  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  a  s<{nare  of  four  miles  in  extent,  and  is  watered  by  the  Patomac 
and  Anacostia  riv^v,  which  add  to  its  natural  beauty^  and  will  contribote 
to  the  ftidlity  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce.  There  are  on  each  side  of 
those  rivers,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  possible  direction,  the  most 
beautiful  elevations.  The  dty  is  divided  into  squares  by  streeta  running 
N.  and  S.,  £.  and  W. ;  but  to  destroy  the  sameness  and  insipidity  whi^ 
this  plm  would  produce,  there  are  diagonal  streets  or  avenues,  leading. 
Irmn  one  public  place  to  another,  which  tend  to  diversify  and  variegate 
prospects  naturally  elegant.  The  avenues  are  called  after  the  diflferent 
states  whidi  constituted  the  Union  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  laid  out, 
and  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  including  a  pavement  of  10  feet,  and  a; 
gmvel-walk  of  80  feet,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  other  streets 
are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide,  and  are  named  numerically  when  they  nm 
from  N.  to  9.,  and  alphabetically  when  from  £.  to  W.  The  eastern  branch 
or  Anacosda  river,  affords,  from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  security 
frt>m  storms,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  unquestionably  become,  from  the  convenience 
whidi  the  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  will  afibrd  the  most  commereial 
portion  of  the  metropofis.  The  eapitol  b  a  large  and  massy  edifice,  of 
fb^estone,  built  aceordsog  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  situated  on  a  bemti' 
frd  elevation  of  ground,  equidistatit  from  the  eastern  branch  and  president's 
house.  Only  two  wings  of  this  elegant  edifice  have  yet  been  completed. 
A  delightful  avenue  leads  from  the  eapitol  to  the  president's  house,  another 
elegant  edifice,  built  also  of  freestone,  according  to  the  Ionic  proportions. 
The  next  object  in  the  eity  to  which  the  attention  is  attracted  is  the  navy 
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yard.     This  establUhmeDt  is  at  present  resuscitating  from  the  moulderh 
rains  of  war,  and  will»  from  the  attention  government  seems  to  pay  it,  s. 
surpass  the  flourishing  condition  which  it  had  once  attained.     Tber% 
perhaps,  no  situation  in  the  United  States  better  calculated  than  tfaidbr  a 
national  establishment  of  this  kind.    The  facility  with  whidi  materials  and 
munitions  of  war  can  be  procured,  the  depth  and  excellence  of  the  harbour, 
and  its  security  from  destruction  by  storms  and  enemies,  particularly  when 
the  Chesapeake,  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  shall  be  properly  sod 
effectually  defended,  contribute  to  render  it  an  essential  object  of  gOTun- 
mental  attention.*'     It  is  evident  that  the  above  description  of  Washington 
rather  refers  to  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  than  to  what  it  already  is.    lo 
consequence  of  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  Washington  has  been  planned, 
and  the  different  interests  which  influence  the  population,  its  inhabitaoti 
are,  in  fact,  separated  into  four  distinct  towns,  distant  from  each  other 
about  a  mile.     Thus  we  have  George-town  in  the  W.,  containing  9000 
souls ;  the  town  immediately  round  the  president's  house,  with  perhips 
10,000 ;  that  ronnd  the  capitol,  containing  between  2000  and  3000 ;  and 
the  buildings  at  the  navy-yard,  which  lies  on  the  E.  branch,  still  a  mile 
further.     The  three  divisions  of  the  city  itself,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
scattered  buildings,  may  now  contain,  Mr  Cooper  says,  about  16,000  souls. 
George-town,  though  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  quite  as  near  to  the 
president's  boose  as  is  the  capitol,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  city,  baring 
a  distmct  municipal  government.  «^  Alexandria,  a  Uttle  city  of  about  9000 
inhabitants,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  district  but  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Patomac,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.     The  whole  di»> 
trict  may  contain  about  40,000  souls.     The  quarter  of  the  president's 
house  is  less  compact  and  more  populous  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
forms  properiy  the  heart  of  the  city.     A  few  of  the  streets  have  the  air  of 
a  town ;  though  there  is,  in  every  part  of  this  place,  a  striking  di^ropor- 
tion  in  magnitude  between  the  streets  and  the  houses.    In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  intended,  the  buildings  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for 
example,  should  be  of  six  or  seven  stories ;  whereas  they  are,  in  fiact,  some 
such  houses  as  one  sees  in  an  English  country-town.     Another  striking 
defect  in  the  plan,  is  also  made  manifest  by  the  waste  of  room  in  thk 
avenue.     As  the  avenues  cross  the  street  obliquely,  it  is  plain,  the  pointi 
of  intersection  must  make  a  vast  number  of  acute  angles.    There  b  adways 
on  one  side  of  each  street,  between  that  street  and  the  avenue,  a  gore  of 
land,  so  narrow  that  it  will  never  be  built  on,  until  real  estate  shall  get  to 
be  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  likely  soon  to  become  here.    Consequently, 
the  distances  are  unnecessarily  increased ;  and  by  this  means,  and  its  four 
different  quarters,  Washington  has  all  the  mconvenienoe  of  an  immense 
town,  with  scarcely  any  of  its  counterbalancing  advantages.    Greorge-towa 
is  a  well-built,  clean,  and  rather  pretty  town.     The  avenues  between  tiiis 
place  and  the  navy-yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  resemble  a  high 
road  through  an  open  country  but  little  cultivated,  on  which  stand  one 
straggling  town  and  a  village,  and  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  houses. 
The  buildings  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  route,  are  much  like  those 
of  other  small  towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  edifices,  which  are 
like  those  one  sees  in  a  city.    If  you  can  reconcile  all  these  contradictions, 
you  may  get  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
^'  In  many  respects,"  says  Mr  Hodgson,  '*  Washington  reminded  me  rery 
much  of  a  watering-^place.     Scarcely  any  of  the  members  reside  here,  ex- 
cept while  congress  is  sitting ;  and  then  they  are  in  lodgings.     The  ladies 
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7^  g.  "who  accompany  their  fatbers  or  hnsbands,  to  see  «  little  of  the  world,  are 
\er  situated  very  much  as  they  would  be  at  Harrowgate  or  Cheltenham ;  and 
there  are  usually  many  strangers  in  pursuit  of  entertainment.  It  is  the  re- 
sidence also  of  the  foreign  ministers^  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
government.  All  this  gives  rise  to  much  dissipation.  On  some  of  the 
evenings,  there  are  routs  at  the  houses  of  one  or  other  of  the  ministers  of 
the  corps  diplomatique,  and  the  rest  are  generally  anticipated  by  two  or 
three  invitations.  All,  however,  complain  that  this  routine  becomes  very 
dull  before  the  session  closes,  as  they  meet  almost  the  same  persons  every 
evening,  and  the  sober  ones  will  seldom  go  out  above  two  or  three  times 
a-week.  Families  who  are  acquainted  with  each  other,  often  board  toge- 
ther at  the  large  taverns ;  and  the  members  who  are  bachelors  for  the  time 
being,  form  messes  at  the  private  boarding-houses,  where  they  are  often  in 
very  close,  and  sometimes  in  very  shabby  quarters.  I  think,  quite  the 
majority  of  the  members  go  to  the  capitol  in  hackney-coaches ;  and  as  the 
ground  has  been  covered  with  snow,  I  have  several  times  seen  a  sledge 
and  four,  with  eight  or  ten  senators  from  George-town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

House  of  Representatives,']  ^  I  have  spent  nearly  every  morning," 
continues  the  same  author,  "  at  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives. 
Hiese  beautiful  chambers  are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  dignity  of  the  deliberative  assemblies  which  occupy  them ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  members  does  not  materially  impair  it. 
Many  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  English  country  gentlemen ;  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  are  lawyers,  who  carry  in  their  faces  those 
marks  of  intellectual  exertion  which  seem  to  plead  some  apology  for  having 
sacrificed  little  to  the  Graces.  Some  of  the  members  from  the  western 
country,  indeed,  would  look  a  little  queer  in  our  house  of  commons.  The 
proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  seem  to 
be  conducted  with  great  order  and  decorum,  and  with  a  courtesy  and  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  of  *  honourable  gentlemen,'  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  expect.  The  style  of  their  best  speakers  is  fluent,  forcible,  and 
perspicuous ;  and  in  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  that  their  arguments 
should  be  sound,  they  seldom  fail  to  be  specious  and  acute.  My  friend, 
who  would,  I  believe,  be  considered  the  first  authority  on  the  subject,  told 
me,  that  he  considered  their  two  prominent  faults  to  be,  a  proneness  to 
engage  in  dissertation,  and  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  a  difiicult  question, 
which  had  been  started  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  without 
ascertaining  whether  its  solution  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  original 
discussion.  He  regards  the  frequent  change  of  members  in  the  house  of 
representatives  as  inimical  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  or  the  for- 
mation of  those  habits,  so  desirable  in  a  deliberative  assembly ;  and  depre- 
cates the  custom  into  which  they  have  fallen,  of  referring  every  thing  to 
committees,  as  tending  in  efiect  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  a  few,  many 
questions  which  ought  to  be  argued  upon  general  principles,  by  the  house 
at  large.  It  is  usual  for  ladies  to  attend  when  any  interesting  debate  b 
expected ;  and  the  question  of  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  Missouri, 
which  has  lately  been  agitated,  attracts  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  to  the 
senate.  On  this  occasion,  through  what  has  been  considered  the  over 
complaisance  of  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  senate,  ladies  have  been  admitted  on  the  floor ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  allowed  in  future."  Captain  Basil  Hall  says,  "  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  is  a  splendid  hall,  of  a  semi-circular  form,  96  feet 
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acroM,  and  40  in  height    Aloog  ita  drcomferance  axe  placed  14  niailiU 
colanuiB,  reaching  to  the  vaulted  domei  and  fancifidly  tied  together  under 
the  cornice  by  festoons  of  red  damask*    The  gallery  for  the  public,  wluch 
is  raised  about  20  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  house,  exteods  along  the 
whole  circuit  behind  these  columns.    In  the  centre  below  sits  the  speaker, 
from  whose  chair  seven  passages  radiate  to  the  circumference,  whilst  the 
membeie  sit  in  concentric  rows  fadng  the  speaker ;  the  whole  arrangement 
b^ng  not  unlike  in  form  to  that  of  half  of  a  spider's  web.    Every  member 
has  a  snug,  stuffed,  comfortable  arm-chair  allotted  to  him ;  besides  a  writ- 
ing-desk furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  a 
drawer  underneath,  of  which  he  keeps  the  key.    This  noble  room,  or  more 
properly  amphitheatre,  b  not  well  adapted  for  hearing.    Were  it  actually 
a  theatre,  and  the  audience  seated  where  the  membm  are  placed,  while 
the  actors  addrsssed  them  from  the  condor  or  open  space  behinil  the 
apeaker's  chair,  along  the  diameter  of  the  semi-circle,  I  dare  say  it  might 
do  very  well ;  because  the  speaker,  when  addressing  the  house  from  the 
chair,  was  heard  diitinctly  enough  by  the  members.    It  was  always  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  any  member  of  the  house  to  make  himself  heard.     I 
spoke  to  one  of  them  about  this  essential  defect*     He  replied,  that  for 
once,  in  America,  utility  had  been  sacrificed  to  beauty ;  *  which,'  said  he, 
good-humouredly  enough,  '  you  must  do  us  the  justice  to  say,  ia  not  often 
die  fault  of  this  country.'     The  most  perfect  decorum  prevails  at  all  times 
in  the  house ;  no  coughing,  no  cheering,  no  hear  I  hear  I — ^none  of  those 
nndefinahle,  but  significant  sounds  which  are  so  irresistibly  efficacious  in 
modifying  the  debates  of  the  house  of  commons.     Every  member  of  con- 
gress is  permitted  to  speak  at  any  length  he  pleas^  without  inteimption. 
I  cannot  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  correspondent  degree  of  attention 
paid  to  what  is  said ;  for,  independently  of  the  reverberations  of  sound 
from  the  dome,  or  the  waste  of  it  in  filling  the  intercolumniationa,  Uiere 
are  other  sources  of  disturbance  constantly  going  on,  which  drowu  a  great 
part  of  what  is  sud.     Except  when  some  remarkably  good  speaker  has 
*  possession  of  the  floor,'  the  members,  instead  of  attending  to  what  is 
spoken,  are  busied  in  conversation,  in  writing  letters,  rapping  the  sand  off 
the  wet  ink  with  their  knuckles,  rustling  the  countless  multitude  of  news- 
papers which  deluge  the  house,  locking  or  unlocking  their  drawers,  or 
moving  up  and  down  the  avenues  which  divide  the  railges  of  seata»  and 
kicking  before  them,  at  every  step,  printed  reports,  letter-covers,  and  other 
documents  strewed  on  the  floor.    A  couple  of  active  little  boys  are  alwrays 
seen  running  to  and  fro  with  armfuls  of  papers,  or  carrying  slips  of  writing 
from  members  to  the  chair,  or  from  member  to  member.     Whenevei 
any  one  rises  to  speak,  who,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  experience,  oi 
from  internal  evidence,  will  be  lengthy,  one  of  these  little  Mercuries  flies 
off  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  places  on  the  orator's  desk.     A  wide 
passage  skirts  the  base  of  the  columns,  between  each  of  which  there  stands 
a  commodious  sofa,  on  which  the  members,  or  such  strangers  as  have  the 
entree  granted  them  by  the  speaker,  may  lounge  at  their  ease.    Ladies  are 
not  allowed  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  only  into  the  gallery. 
When,  however,  I  chanced  to  go  alone,  I  always  found  an  excellent  place 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  along  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
strangers.     The  reporters  for  the  newspapers  had  a  place  assigned  to  them 
in  this  quarter  of  the  house.    The  senate-chamber  is  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  the  hall  of  representatives,  but  of  course  it  is  much  smaller ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  semicircle  being  only  75  feet." 
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Piitihurg.']  Huslmrgf,  at  the  jtmetion  of  the  Mononghala  and  Al- 
leghany liTen,  contains  16^0  inhabitants*  The  streets  are  laid  ont  in 
straight  lines  from  the  Mononghala  to  the  Alleghany  rirers,  and  crossed 
by  others  at  right  angles.  It  contains  several  places  of  worship ;  a  large 
maiket-house ;  several  hanks ;  namerous  taverns ;  large  stores ;  yards  for 
building  steam  and  other  boats ;  and  several  iron  works.  It  is  1,100  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  2,000  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  Stean^-boats  come  np  from  New  Orleans.  Cincinnati  the 
capital  of  the  state  Ohio,  is  sitaated  on  the  richest  part  of  the  state,  7  miles 
below  Little  Miami,  and  20  miles  above  the  Great  Miami,  mach  of  the 
cofnntry  between  these  rivers  is  brought  into  cultivation;  the  land  sells 
Mgfa,  frank  5  to  100  dollars  per  acre.  The  city  is  extensive,  and  the 
buildings  are  increasing.  It  is  a  fine-looking  town,  built  on  a  ground  ris* 
Ing  to  a  great  height  from  the  river,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to  26,000. 
Cincinnati  has  several  large  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  glass 
smd  iron  woiics. 

Newhaven*'2  Newhaven,  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  in  1830,  contained 
10,653  souls.  ^  There  is  nothing  in  Britain,"  says  Duncan,  *^  that  bears 
any  resemblance  to  a  New  England  town,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an 
ides  of  its  singular  neatness.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  decorated  with  Venetian  blinds  of  a  brilliant  green.  The  solid 
frame-work  of  the  walls  is  covered  externally  with  thin  planks,  called  by 
Americans,  clapboards,  which  overlap  each  other  from  the  eaves  down- 
ward, and  serve  effectually  to  exclude  rain.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
shingles,  which  are  thin  slips  of  wood  put  on  like  slates,  and  painted  of  a 
daark  blue.  The  buildings  are,  in  general,  about  two  stories  in  height ;  the 
door  is  decorated  with  a  neat  portico ;  and  very  frequently  a  projecting 
piazza,  most  grateful  in  hot  weather,  with  benches  under  it,  extends  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  house.  Mouldings  and  minute  decorations  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  carried  round  the  principal  projections.  A  garden  is  not 
unfrequent  behind,  and  a  neat  wooden  railing  in  front,  inclosing  a  grass- 
plot  and  a  few  trees.  Such  houses  would  soon  look  rusty  and  weather- 
beaten  were  they  in  our  climate  ;  but  they  enjoy  here  a  purer  atmosphere, 
and  the  smoke  of  coal-fire  is  unknown.  The  paintbg  is  renewed  once  a- 
year,  which  serves  to  preserve  the  wood  for  a  long  time.  The  churches, 
or  meeting-houses,  as  they  are  more  generally  called,  are,  in  the  smaller 
towns,  also  of  wood,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  steeple  and  a  gilt  weather- 
cock, resemble  very  much  the  other  buildings.  In  the  large  towns,  they 
are  of  brick  or  stone,  but  retain  generally  the  green  Venetian  blinds  upon 
the  windows.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  off,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  from  a  large  open  square  covered  with  green  turf^  in  the  centre  of 
the  town :  the  churches,  townhouse,  and  an  inn  or  two,  not  unfrequently 
fi:tmt  this  green.  Gravel  walks  skirt  many  of  the  streets,  and  occasionally 
rows  of  limes  or  poplars.  The  agreeable  succession  of  gardens,  grass- 
plots,  trees,  foot-walks,  and  buildings,  gives  an  air  of  rural  quietness  to 
the  town ;  and  the  open  space  which  frequently  intervenes  between  one 
house  and  another,  prevents  much  of  the  danger  which  would  otherwise 
arise  from  fire.  Every  thing  betokens  an  unusual  share  of  homely  simpli- 
city and  comfort,  and  the  absence  at  once  of  great  riches  and  of  great 
poverty.  Newhaven  possesses  most  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  which 
I  have  now  noticed,  but  combines  with  them  much  of  the  compactness, 
durability,  and  bustle  which  we  usually  consider  inseparable  from  a  town. 
The  churches  and  a  great  many  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  of  brick,  a  few 
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even  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  of  the  streets  are  rery  dosely  bailt.  As 
numerous  buildings  also  of  Yale  college,  all  of  brick,  and  constracted 
with  regularity  and  neatness,  complete  its  claims  to  superiority." 

LouiwiUe,^  Louisville  is  a  lai^ge  town  in  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  iKs 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  Boats  unload  here  for  the  back-country,  and  take  io 
pilots  to  govern  the  falls.  It  possesses  manu&ctories,  and  haa  a  consider- 
able trade ;  and,  except  Cincinnati,  is  the  best  town  in  the  western  country 
It  is  706  miles  from  Pittsburg,  600  from  Wheeling,  and  1400  from  Nen 
Orleans.     The  river  opposite  Louisville  is  one  mile  wide. 

.    Authorities.]     Americans  as  they  are.   By  the  anth(v  of  Austria  ai 
it  is.    12mo,   1828 ;  Bell's  Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  12mo,  1S24; 
Buchanan's  Sketches  of  the  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1824 ;  Csrey 
and  Lea's  American  Atlas,  3d  edition,  Philadelphia,  1827;  Carey  sad 
Lea's  Geography,  &c.  8vo,  London,  1823 ;  Chateaubriand's  Travds  in 
America  and  Italy,  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1828  ;  Duncan's  Travels  tfanngli 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  2  vols.,  12mo,  1823 ;  Dwight^s  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  4  vols.,  London,  1823 ;  Grant's  Meman 
of  an  American  Lady,  2  vols.,  Sd  edition,  1817 ;  Hde's  (Hon.  SbIids) 
History  of  the  United  States,  2d  edition,  London,  1827 ;  Haliburtoo't 
Hutorical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  vols.,  Svo,  Hali£n, 
N.  S.  1829 ;  Hall's,  Captain  Basil,  Travels  in  North  America,  3  vols, 
roy.  12mo,  1829 ;  Hall's,  Lieutenant  F.,  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  8vo,  2d  edition,  1819 ;  Harris's  Remarks  made  during  m  Tov 
through  the  United  States,  12mo,  1821 ;  Head's  Forest  Scenea  and  Inci- 
dents in  North  America,  12mo,  1829;   Hodgson's  Letters  from  North 
America,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1824 ;  Howison's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  8vo, 
2d  edition,  1822;  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  vi.,  2  parts,  Loa- 
don,  1826;  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  2  vols.,  dth  edition,  1821;  Irving'f 
Bracebridge  Hall,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1822 ;  James's  Account  of  an  Expeditioa 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1823 ;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, 8vo,  1787 ;  La  Fayette  en  Am6rique,  2  tomes,  8vo,  Paris,  1829; 
Lambert's  Travels  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  3d  edition,  2 
vols.,  8vo,  1816 ;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mis- 
souri, 3  vols.,  8vo,  1817 ;  Mackenzie's  Voyage  from  Montreal  to  ihs 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  4to,   1801 ;  Meliish's  Travels  Uirougli  the 
United  States,  8vo,  1818 ;  Morse's  American  Geography,  8vo,  Elizaboh 
Town,  U.  S.,  1789  ;  North  American  Review ;  Notions  of  the  Americana. 
By  a  Travelling  Bachelor.   2  vols.,  8vo,  1828;   Philadelphia  in   1824. 
18mo,  Philadelphia,  1824 ;  Picture  of  New  York,  18mo,  New  Yoric,  1818: 
Talbot's  Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Canadas,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1824  ;  War- 
den's Statistical  Account  of  the  United  States,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1819 ;  MTeld** 
Travels  through  North  America,  4to,  London,  1799 ;  Wright's  View  « 
Society  in  America,  8vO|  1822. 
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UNEXPLORED  TRACTS 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


Bbtorb  proceeding  to  describe  the  countries  known  by  the  name  of  Cen- 
tral America,  it  will  be  proper  to  gi^e  a  brief  and  connected  description  of 
those  parts  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  continent,  which  still  remain  in 
the  hands  of  their  original  inhabitants,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
tinctly treated  nnder  any  other  separate  head. 

The  tract  of  country  extending  from  Cape  Mendocino,  in  N.  lat  40® 

29^,  and  W.  long.  124*  24^  S0«,  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  sea,  in  N.  lat 

^       70"  S(K,  or  2,080  British  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  is  still  in  great  part  a  terra 

incognita.     The  medial  inland  extent  of  this  region  does  not  exceed  1,400 

British  miles.     From  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  N.  lat. 

•      49"  87',  and  W.  long.  94*  81',  to  the  port  of  Nootka,  in  N.  lat.  49*  Sy, 

-      and  W.  long.  126*"  88',  the  extent  from  £.  to  W.,  along  the  frontier  of  the 

^     United  States,  is  1,480  British  miles.     Bnt,  as  strictly  speaking,  the  port 

T-     of  Nootka  is  on  the  western  shore  of  Qnadra  and  Vancouver's  island,  which 

is  separated  on  the  east  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  called  the  gnlf  of 

'^     Georgia,  the  extent  from  £.  to  W.  will  be  diminished  to  1,800  British 

^      miles.     This  extent  gradually  increases  as  the  continent  stretches  farther 

^     to  the  W.,  till,  between  the  parallels  of  55"  and  66*,  it  attains  an  extent 

^^     of  from  1,800  to  2,000  miles;  from  thence  it  gradually  diminishes  as  it 

o!3     approaches  the  Icy  sea,  to  1,280  British  miles,  namely,  from  the  Icy  Cape, 

7i     in  N.  lat.  70*  28',  and  W.  long.  160<>,  to  W.  long.  105^,  or  5  degrees  £. 

tbe    of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  making  a  space  of  55  degrees  of 

o.>    longitude.      The  whole  superficies  of  this  tract  may  be  estimated   at 

•  Af    2,500,000  British  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the 

la  B     Northern  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Icy  sea ;  on  the  £.  by  New  Britain  and 

Viei    Upper  Canada ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  New 

\^iS    Mexico,  and  New  California. 

\]!i\'  This  tract  may  be  arranged  under  three  divisions,  namely :  li/.  the  in« 
liu'  terior  tract,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  United  States ;  2d!, 
the  tract  watered  by  the  Lower  Columbia ;  and  Sd.  the  maritime  coasts. 
Without  entering  into  any  minute  geographical  details  concerning  each  of 
these  divisions,  a  few  general  remarks  are  all  that  are  meant  to  be  offered 
here,  as  at  present  these  regions  possess  very  little  political  or  commercial 
importance,  and  can  excite  but  little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  generality 
of  readers. 

Northern  Interior  Division.]  As  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  it 
is — as  we  have  seen — neither  a  paradise  nor  an  £1  Dorado ;  possessing  little 
calculated  to  allure  the  cupidity  of  Europeans,  it  has  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly explored,  and  that  chiefly  by  Canadian  hunters  nearly  aa  savage  as 
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the  natifies  themselres.  The  exploratoiy  joonuds  of  Hearne  and  Madceo- 
sie  are  the  sole  sources  of  any  accoiate  mfonnati<m  concerning  it.  The 
aspect  of  the  country,  especially  towards  the  north,  is  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme, consisting  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  mountains,  morasaes, 
marshes,  plains,  and  lakes.  We  bare,  in  our  account  of  Now  Britain* 
described  part  of  this  ttf  rilory ;  but  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  die  phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  vast  tract  stretching  west  of  the  Rocky  moantaiii8»  to- 
wards the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  Bhering's  straits. 

liwers,^  The  chief  rirers  are  the  Unjigah^  and  the  SeuluUdkeminc 
The  former,  also  denominated  Mtu:kenzie*s  JRiver^  and  rery  absurdly  the 
Slave  River,  is  a  yery  large  stream,  having  its  remotest  source  in  N.  lat. 
54*'  24',  and  121*'  W.  long.,  in  a  belt  of  high  land  to  the  west  of  die 
Rocky  mountains,  in  a  small  lake  two  miles  long,  and  500  yards  broad ; 
and  only  817  paces  distant  from  another  small  lake,  which  is  the  aomoe 
of  a  bcanch  of  the  Columbia.^  The  Uajigah  runs  N.W.  till  it  reeeires  a 
large  north-western  branch,  in  N.  kt.  55*  42',  and  123"  W.  long.,  deno* 
minated  FMa^fs  Biver.  Both  branches  are  200  yards  wide  at  th^  con- 
fluence ;  and  in  its  course  N.E.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hilk,  its  geocnl 
breadth  is  from  400  to  800  yards  wide,  abounding  with  beautiful  scenery, 
on  both  sides  interspersed  with  hills  and  lawns,  grores  of  popkra^  and 
enlivened  with  vast  herds  of  elks  on  the  uplands  and  of  bufihloea  on  the 
plains.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  it  passes  due  norih  to  the  Slave  Lake ; 
and  is  from  a  mile  to  two  leagues  wide.  Running  through  this  latter  lake, 
it  pursues  a  N.W.  course  of  730  British  miles,  till  in  70*  N.  lat.  and  135* 
W.  long.,  it  enters  the  sea.  In  one  part  of  its  course,  where  the  river  is 
contracted  to  a  breadth  of  300  yards,  the  depth  was  50  dthonss,  or  200 
feet»  It  receives  many  large  streams  after  its  egress  from  the  Slave  Lake, 
one  oi  which,  called  the  River  of  the  JfottiUom,  is  halfn^mile  wide  and  12 
fkthoms  deep.  Its  comparative  course  may  be  estimated  at  1,700  Britiah 
miles.  From  tiie  reports  of  the  natives,  it  appears  that  another  large  stream 
enters  the  Icy  sea,  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Uajigah. 

The  Saskaiekeivine.']  The  Saskatche  wine  is  another  large  river,  which 
enters  the  Lake  of  Winipeg  on  the  N.W^  in  N.  lat.  53*  15'.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  large  branches, — the  aorthern  and  southern,  both  having 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains,— <the  former  in  N.  lat.  51*  30^,  and 
W.  long.  115* ;  and  the  ktter  in  N.  kt.  51*  30^,  and  W.  long.  114^  They 
run  separate  courses,  till,  at  tho  distance  of  520  British  uules  froaa  thor 
respective  sources,  they  unite  in  N.  lat  52*  45',  aad  W.  long.  104*  ^5^* 
The  confluent  stream,  after  a  course  of  280  British  miles,  eaten  Lake 
Winipeg,  in  W.  long.  100°,  and  N.  lat.  53*  15' ;  thence  issuing  to  the  aorth, 
it  falls  into  Hudson's  bay,  under  the  name  of  NeUon*$  lUver^  alter  a  fiv- 
ther  course  of  200  Briti^  miles,  miJung  a  total  of  1,000  British  miles  of 
a  comparative  course.  From  Lake  Cediur,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Winipeg 
Lake»  the  Saskatcfaewine  is  navigable  for  canoes,  without  a  aiagle  npid 
during  the  whole  course  to  near  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  monntaina.  The 
hnmense  quantities  of  earth  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  Saskatche- 
wine,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  Cedar  Lake,  for  a  space  of  15  or  20  miles 
in  diaaseter,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  wiH  soon  be  wholly  filled  «p^  and 
converted  into  a  forest. 


*  By  s  strange  muconceptiofi  of  Mackeoaie'i  text,  this  dittanoe  oTSl?  pMwbctwMt 
the  source  of  tne  Uajigah  aad  that  of  this  br&nch  of  the  Colambia,  has  been  imdecw 
stood  as  signif  Ting  the  height  of  this  high  lerd  abore  the  sea,  by  PiDkertoa  and 
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The  Bed  lUver.']  The  nfloct  riyer  of  impoittiice  k  ^  Red  Rmr, 
ivliieli,  at  30  miles  distance  froaa  its  entraoGe  into  Lake  Winipegy  iR  divided 
into  two  large  breachesy-^^Hie  called  the  EUd  River,  aod  the  other  the 
AMwineboim  Rher,  or  River  of  the  Stone  Indians,  b  braach  of  the  Sioux 
Indians.  The  former  has  its  source  imniediatel7  to  the  S.  of  that  of  the 
Missouri,  in  Eed  River  Lake,  in  N.  hit.  48°,  and  W.  long.  95".  At  150 
miles  distance  N.W.  from  its  sonrce,  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  eqnal  mag- 
nttade  from  the  &,  called  Stvan  River,  rising  in  a  belt  of  high  land  sepa- 
rating its  source  from  those  of  the  St  Peter  and  Crow  Rivers,  N.W. 
braBcfces  of  the  Upper  Missonri.  The  confluent  stream  runs  100  British 
miles  in  direct  distance,  tether  north,  till  its  junction  with  the  Assineboin 
River,  as  above  mentioned :  so  that  the  comparative  course  of  the  river 
previous  to  this  junction  is  250  British  miles.  The  Assineboin,  or  western 
branch,  rises  in  51*  45'  N.  lat.  and  1 04°  3&  W.  long. ;  and  after  a  course 
of  150  British  miles  S.E.,  and  150  British  miles  almost  due  £.,  it  joins 
the  Red  River.  Both  these  stieams  are  navigable  to  their  source,  and  both 
fanve  establishments  hekng^  to  the  Neitb-west  Company  settled  on  their 
banks. 

Oopper  Mine  River."]  As  to  the  Ci^per  Mine  River,  discovered  bv 
Hettme,  very  little  is  known  about  it.  Its  mouth  is  stated  by  Heame  s 
chart  to  be  in  73*  SO'  N.  lat,  whilst  by  his  jouraal  it  is  stud  to  be  in  7P 
46'.  In  the  whole  of  his  journey  of  1,300  miles,  he  took  but  one  single 
observation  of  latttode.  His  longitude  of  119'  W.  and  lat.  of  71*  46' 
N.  have  been  reduced  by  Dalryntple,  Arrowsmith,  and  all  the  chart  mak- 
ers, to  1 12*  W.  hmg.  and  09*  N.  lat.  It  was  reached  on  the  Ist  Septem* 
her,  1820,  by  die  land-expedition  to  the  North  Sea,  under  captam  Frank- 
lin, in  lat.  65^  N.  long.  113®  W.,  where  it  is  two  miles  wide.  By  the 
Indian  report  it  enters  the  sea  in  N.  hit.  72^  and  W.  long.  110°.  Like 
Mackenzie,  Heanie  never  applied  the  simple  and  obvious  test  of  dipping 
his  finger  in  the  water  to  taste  if  it  was  salt,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
really  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Climate,  SfcJ2  The  climate  of  this  estennve  tnct  is  very  severe.  Be- 
yond the  latitude  of  60*  N.  no  trees  are  visible,  except  a  few  stunted 
ones ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  of  snHace  that  can  be  caUed  eartL  Yet 
barren  and  inhospitable  as  it  is,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  ac^ 
customed  to  the  life  it  requires,  and  have  abundance  of  rein-deer;,  which 
supply  them  with  both  food  and  clothing.  These  animals  brouse  on  the 
produce  of  the  hills,  which  produce  a  short  curling  moss  growing  on  the 
sides  of  rocks,  and  on  which  the  Indians  subsist  in  times  of  famine.  The 
climate  is  more  moderate  in  the  southern  parts,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  8askatchewine,  Assineboin,  and  Red  rivers.  The  chief  tribes  of  In- 
dians are  the  Chipewyans  and  KnistineattX,  whose  habits  have  been  al- 
ready described. 

The  whole  of  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Unjigah,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  natives,  and  may  be  re- 
garded, in  its  present  state,  as  a  ^sast  tract  of  hunting.gpound,  claimed  as 
the  exclusive  praperty  of  the  HsKison's  bay  company,  under  the  grant  qf 
a  royal  charter^  who  would  neither  cuktvate  it  th^m8elveB,  nor  allow  others 
to  do  so,  till  of  late,  that  they  were  iadaoed  to  sell  a  laige  tract  of  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Winipcg,  for  £30^00  ster- 
ling, to  Lord  Selkirk.  This  tract  contains  a  surface  of  1 14,000  British 
sqoare  miles,  and  is  the  best  land  in  the  whole  territory. 

Ma  ritimb  District.]  The  next  division  we  shall  describe  is  that  which 
V.  3  s 
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hoQseii  88  if  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ooncealing  the  prospect  of  the  tow& 
As  soon  as  the  steem-hoats  pass  these  outposts*  New  Orleans,  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon,  appears  in  all  its  splendonr.  The  river,  having  mn  for  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  sonthem  direction,  here  suddenly  takes  an  eastern  coarse, 
which  it  parsnes  for  two  miles,  thus  forming  a  seroidrcnlar  bend.  A 
single  glance  exhibits  to  view  the  harhonr,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  the 
city,  situated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The  first  object  that 
presents  itself,  is  the  dirty  and  uncouth  backwoods  flat  boat.  Hams,  ears 
of  com,  apples,  whisky-barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  buyers.  Close  by,  are  the  rather  more  decent 
keel-boats,  with  cotton,  furs,  whisky,  flour.  Next,  the  elegut  ateam-boat, 
which,  by  its  hissing  and  repeated  souiids,  announces  either  its  anival  or 
departure  ;  sending  forth  immense  columns  of  black  smoke,  that  form  into 
long  clouds  above  the  city.  Further  on  are  the  smaller  merchant  vessels, 
the  sloops  and  schooners  from  the  Havannah,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampioo ;  then 
the  brigs ;  and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships  appearing  like  a  forest  of  masts. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  occupies  an  oblong  area,  extending  3,960  feet 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  six  squares,  319  feet 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth.  Above  and  below  this  parallelogram  sie 
the  suburbs.  The  seven  streets  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  twelve  running  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Levee  and  Rampart-atreet, 
is  paved ;  an  improvement  which  occasions  great  expense  to  the  oorpoim- 
tion,  as  the  stones  are  imported  :  flags,  however,  are  not  wanting,  even  in 
the  most  distant  suburbs.  The  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  is  built,  is 
a  plain  descending  about  seven  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  towards 
the  swamps.  It  is  secured  by  the  Levee,  which  would  afford  very  little 
resistance  four  hundred  miles  higher  up ;  but  here,  where  numerous  bayous 
and  natural  channels  have  carried  off  part  of  the  waters  to  the  golf  of 
Mexico,  it  answers  every  purpose.  About  the  city,  the  breadth  of  this 
plain  is  half  a  mile,  and  above  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  terminating^  in 
the  back  ground,  in  impenetrable  swamps.  The  dty  and  suburbs 
lighted  with  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
Between  the  pavement  and  the  road,  gutters  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  filth  into  the  swamps,  of  refreshing  the  air  with  the 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  these  gutters  communicate,  and  of 
the  dust  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  hi  New  Orleans.  Li  the  three  prindpal  streets,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  suburb,  the  houses  are  throughout  of  brick : 
some  are  plastered  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the  sultry 
climate.  Thei'e  are  now  four  banks  in  New  Orleans,  and  five  insuruioe- 
offices.  There  are  also  no  fewer  than  six  masonic  lodges,  and  two  theatres, 
a  French  and  an  American  one.  Close  to  the  latter  are  the  ball-rooms, 
where  are  given  the  only  masked  balls  in  the  United  States.  A  reading- 
room  and  circnlatuig  library,  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  New  Orleans.  A 
steam  saw-mill  in  the  upper  suburb,  with  a  few  iron-foundriesy  are  the 
only  manufactories,  every  thing  being  imported  from  the  north.  No  fewer 
than  1500  keel  and  flat  boats,  besides  nearly  a  hundred  steam-vessels,  are 
employed  in  the  trade  with  diis  dty.  The  number  of  vessels  that  clear 
out  snnually,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  wealth  accruing  to  the  city  from 
this  commerce,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  families  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  accumulated  a 
Droperty  yielding  an  income  of  50,000  dollars  ;  and  225,000  is  the  osual 
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iMsome  of  reflpecteble  planters.  No  other  plaee  offers  sach  chances  for 
making  a  fortone  in  so  easy  a  way.  This  acoovnts  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  thousands  repair  to  New  Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  makes  room  again  for  thousands  in  rapid  succession.  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  New  Orleans  (in  1803),  the  city  con« 
Iflined  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1820,  the  popu- 
IstioD  amounted  to  27,000 ;  in  1821,  to  29,000 ;  in  1822,  to  82,000 ; 
and  in  1826,  to  nearly  40,000 ;  via. 

Whites, 

Free  Colotired, 

ShiiTes,    •  •  . 

FMtoignen, 

39,690 

Though  situated  105  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  it  has  a  speedy 
conminnication  with  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot 
fail  to  become  Uie  grand  receptacle  for  the  produce  of  all  the  prodigious 
dxtent  of  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their 
numerous  trihatary  streams. 

Wa$hiHg'Um,2  Ihe  following  description  of  the  city  of  Washington  is 
taken  from  an  American  pubHcatiott  >— '^  The  city  of  Washington,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  was  selected  by 
general  Washington,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  and  no  selection  could  hare  been  more  jucBdous  or  excel- 
lent. Its  central  situation — the  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
ate-— the  salubrity  of  its  climate— and  the  excellence  of  its  water— *all 
combine  to  render  it  the  most  desirable  spot  in  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  a  square  of  four  miles  in  extent,  and  is  watered  by  the  Patomac 
snd  Anaoostia  rivers,  which  add  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  will  eontribnto 
fo  the  faeility  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce.  There  are  on  each  side  of 
those  rivers,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  possible  direction,  the  most 
beautiful  elevations.  The  city  is  divided  into  squares  by  streets  running 
N.  and  S.,  £.  and  W. ;  but  to  destroy  the  sameness  and  insipidity  which 
this  plan  would  produce,  there  are  diagonal  streets  or  avenues,  leading 
from  one  pabUc  place  to  another,  wfaidi  tend  to  diversify  and  variegato 
prospects  naturally  elegant.  The  avenues  are  called  after  the  different 
etates  which  constituted  the  Union  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  laid  out, 
and  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  including  a  pavement  of  10  feet,  and  « 
gravel<-walk  of  90  feet,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  other  streets 
are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide,  and  are  named  numerically  when  they  run^ 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  alphabetically  when  from  E.  to  W.  The  eastern  branch 
or  Anacostia  river,  affords,  from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  security 
hum  storms,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodioue  harbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  unquestionably  become,  from  the  convenience 
whid^  the  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  will  afford  the  most  commercial 
pordon  of  the  metropofis.  The  capitol  is  a  large  and  massy  edifice,  of 
freestone,  built  accordkig  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  situated  on  a  beauti- 
Ibl  elevation  of  ground,  equidistant  from  the  eastern  branch  and  president's 
house.  Only  two  wings  of  this  elegant  edifice  have  yet  been  completed. 
A  delightful  avenue  leads  from  the  capitol  to  the  president's  honsO)  another 
elegant  edifice,  buih  also  of  freestone,  according  to  the  Ionic  proportions. 
The  next  object  in  the  city  to  which  the  attention  is  attracted  is  the  navy 
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hoaaeiy  as  if  erected  for  the  porpoee  of  coDceaiing  the  pnwpect  of  the  tow& 
As  soon  aft  the  ateam-hoats  pass  these  ontpostSt  New  Orleans,  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon,  appears  in  all  its  splendour.  The  river,  having  mn  for  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  southern  direction,  here  suddenly  takes  an  eastern  oofone, 
which  it  pursues  for  two  miles,  thus  forming  a  semicircular  bend.  A 
single  glance  exhibits  to  view  the  harbour,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  the 
city,  situated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The  fint  olject  that 
presents  itself,  is  the  dirty  and  uncouth  backwoods  flat  boat.  Huns,  ears 
of  com,  apples,  whisky-barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  buyers.  Close  by,  are  the  rather  more  deoenr 
keel-boats,  with  cotton,  furs,  whisky,  flour.  Next,  the  elegant  ateam-boat, 
which,  by  its  hissing  and  repeated  sounds,  announces  either  ita  arrival  or 
departure  ;  sending  forth  immense  columns  of  black  smoke,  that  form  into 
long  clouds  above  the  dty.  Further  on  are  the  smaller  merchant  ve— tU, 
the  sloops  and  schooners  from  the  Havannah,  Vera  Cmz,  Tampioo ;  then 
the  brigs ;  and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships  appearing  like  a  forest  of  masts. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  occupies  an  oblong  area,  extending  3,960  feet 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  six  squares,  319  feet 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth.  Above  and  below  this  parallelognin  are 
the  suburbs.  The  seven  streets  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  are  in- 
teniected  at  right  angles  by  twelve  running  from  the  banks  of  the  Mi»- 
sissippi.  The  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Levee  and  Rampart-etreet, 
is  paved  ;  an  improvement  which  occasions  great  expense  to  the  coipora- 
tion,  as  the  stones  are  imported  :  flags,  however,  are  not  wanting,  even  in 
the  most  distant  suburbs.  The  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  is  built,  is 
a  plain  descending  about  seven  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  towards 
the  swamps.  It  is  secured  by  the  Levee,  which  would  afford  very  little 
resistance  four  hundred  miles  higher  up ;  but  here,  where  numerous  bayous 
and  natural  channels  have  carried  off  part  of  the  waters  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  answers  every  purpose.  About  the  city,  the  breadth  of  this 
plain  is  half  a  mile,  and  above  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  terminating,  in 
the  back  ground,  in  impenetrable  swamps.  The  city  and  suburbs  w» 
lighted  with  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
Between  the  pavement  and  the  road,  gutters  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  filth  into  the  swamps,  of  refreshing  the  air  with  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  these  gutters  communicate,  and  of  allaying 
the  dnst  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  three  principal  streeta,  and 
the  greater  part  of  die  upper  suburb,  the  booses  are  throughout  of  brick : 
some  are  plastered  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the  sultry 
climate.  Thei«  are  now  four  banks  in  New  Orleans,  and  five  inanraBoe- 
oflices.  There  are  also  no  fewer  than  six  masonic  lodges,  and  two  theatres, 
a  French  and  an  American  one.  Close  to  the  latter  are  the  ballnxwrns, 
where  are  given  the  only  masked  balls  in  the  United  States.  A  reading- 
room  and  circulating  library,  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  New  Orleans.  A 
steam  saw-mill  in  the  upper  suburb,  with  a  few  iron-foundries,  are  the 
only  manufiictories,  every  thing  being  imported  from  the  north.  No  fewer 
xhttn  1500  keel  and  flat  boats,  besides  nearly  a  hundred  steam-vessels,  are 
employed  in  the  trade  with  ^lis  dty.  The  number  of  vessels  that  clear 
out  annually,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  wealth  accruing  to  the  city  from 
this  commerce,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  families  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  accumulated  a 
nroperty  yielding  an  income  of  50,000  dollars  ;  and  ^5,000  is  the  usual 
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incofne  of  respectable  planters.  No  other  place  offers  such  diancea  for 
making  a  fortune  in  so  easy  a  way.  This  aecowits  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  thonsBiMis  vqMur  to  New  Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  makes  room  again  for  thousands  in  rapid  succession*  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  New  Orleans  (in  1803),  the  dty  con- 
tained 1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1820,  the  popn- 
latioD  amonnted  to  27,000 ;  in  1821,  to  29,000 ;  m  1822,  to  82,000 ; 
and  in  1826,  to  nearly -40,000 ;  vitf. 
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Thoi^  sitoated  105  miles  above  the  month  of  the  nrer,  it  has  a  speedy 
commnnication  with  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot 
fail  to  become  the  grand  receptacle  for  the  prodnce  of  all  the  prodigious 
extent  of  oottntry  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Misaonri,  Ohio,  and  their 
nnmeroQs  tributary  streams. 

WtuhingUmJ}  The  following  description  of  the  ctty  of  Washington  is 
taken  from  an  American  pnblicatiaii  >^"  The  city  of  Washington,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  district  of  Colombia,  was  selected  by 
general  Washington,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  and  no  selection  conld  have  been  more  judicions  or  excel- 
lent. Its  central  sitnation — the  romantic  and  pictnresque  beauty  of  its 
flHe — the  salvbrity  of  its  climate — and  the  excellence  of  its  water-«-ali 
comlnne  to  render  it  the  most  desirable  spot  in  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  a  square  of  four  miles  in  extent^  and  is  watered  by  the  Patomac 
and  Anacostia  riv^v,  which  add  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  will  eoatribnle 
to  the  fadlity  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce.  There  are  on  each  side  of 
diose  rivers,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  possible  direction,  the  most 
besvtilttl  elevations.  The  dty  is  divided  into  squares  by  streets  running 
N.  and  S.,  £.  and  W. ;  but  to  destroy  the  sameness  and  insipidity  whi(£ 
this  ]Jan  would  produce,  there  are  diagonal  streets  or  avenues,  leading 
from  one  public  place  to  another,  which  tend  to  diversify  and  variegate 
prospects  naturally  elegant.  The  avenues  are  called  after  the  difierent 
stetes  which  constituted  the  Union  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  laid  out, 
and  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  including  a  pavement  of  10  feet,  and  tf 
gravel-walk  of  30  feet,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  other  streets 
are  Irom  90  to  110  feet  wide,  and  are  named  numerically  when  they  run 
from  N«  to  S.,  and  alphabetically  when  from  £.to  W.  The  eastern  branch 
or  Anacostia  river,  affords,  from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  security 
from  storms,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  unquestionably  become,  horn  the  convenience 
whidk  the  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  will  affnrd  the  moet  commercial 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  The  capitol  is  a  large  and  massy  edifice,  of 
freestone,  built  aecordmg  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  situated  on  a  beauti- 
frd  elevation  of  ground,  equidistamt  from  the  eastern  branch  and  president's 
house.  Only  two  wings  of  this  elegant  edifice  have  yet  been  completed. 
A  delightful  avenue  leads  from  the  capitol  to  the  president's  house,  another 
elegant  edifice,  buih  also  of  freestone,  according  to  tiie  Ionic  proportions. 
The  next  object  in  the  city  to  which  the  attention  is  attracted  is  the  navy 
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hoiueiy  as  if  erected  for  the  pnrpote  of  oonoealiiig  the  pnwpect  of  the  tow& 
As  soon  as  the  steam-boats  pass  these  outposts.  New  Orleaosy  in  the  fonB 
of  a  half-moon,  appears  in  all  its  splendoor.  The  riTer,  hairing  run  for  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  southern  direction,  here  saddenly  takes  an  eastern  coinae^ 
which  it  pursues  for  two  miles,  thus  forming  a  semicircular  bend.  A 
single  glance  exhibits  to  view  the  harbour,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  ihe 
city,  situated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The  first  object  that 
presents  itself,  is  the  dirty  and  uncouth  backwoods  flat  boat.  Hams,  esn 
of  com,  apples,  whisky-barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  buyers.  Close  by,  are  the  rather  mote  deoeor 
keel-boats,  with  cotton,  furs,  whisky,  flour.  Next,  the  elegant  ateam-boat, 
which,  by  its  hissing  and  repeated  soulids,  announces  either  its  airival  or 
departure ;  sending  forth  immense  columns  of  black  smoke,  that  form  into 
long  clouds  above  the  city.  Further  on  are  the  smaller  merdiant  veasek, 
the  sloops  and  schooners  from  the  Havannah,  Vera  Cnu,  Tampioo ;  then 
the  brigs ;  and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships  appearing  like  a  forest  of  masts. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  occupies  an  oblong  area,  extending  3,960  feet 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ^Cssissippi,  embracing  six  squares,  319  feet 
in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth.  Above  and  below  this  parallelogram  are 
the  suburbs.  The  seven  streets  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  are  in- 
tersected at  right  angles  by  twelve  running  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Levee  and  Rampart-street, 
is  paved ;  an  improvement  which  occasions  great  expense  to  the  corpora- 
tion, as  the  stones  are  imported  :  flags,  however,  are  not  wanting,  evtm  in 
the  most  distant  suburbs.  The  ground  on  which  New  Orleans  is  built,  is 
a  plain  descending  about  seven  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  towards 
the  swamps.  It  is  secured  by  the  Levee,  which  would  afford  Yeary  little 
resistance  four  hundred  miles  higher  up ;  but  here,  where  numerous  bayous 
and  natural  channels  have  carried  off  part  of  the  waters  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  answers  every  purpose.  About  the  city,  the  breadth  of  this 
plain  is  half  a  mile,  and  above  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  terminating,  in 
the  back  ground,  in  impenetrable  swamps.  The  city  and  suburbs  ass 
lighted  with  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
Between  the  pavement  and  the  road,  gutters  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
earr3riag  off  the  filth  into  the  swamps,  of  refreshing  the  air  with  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  these  gutters  communicate,  and  of  wllayiDg 
the  dust  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  three  principal  streets,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  upper  suburb,  the  houses  are  throughout  of  brick  : 
some  are  plastered  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the  sultry 
climate.  The}«  are  now  four  banks  in  New  Orleans,  and  five  insurance- 
oflioes.  There  are  also  no  fewer  than  six  masonic  lodges,  and  two  theatres, 
a  French  and  an  American  one.  Close  to  the  latter  are  the  ball-rooms, 
where  are  given  the  only  masked  balls  in  the  United  States.  A  reading- 
room  and  circulating  library,  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  New  Orleans.  A 
steam  saw-mill  in  the  upper  suburb,  with  a  few  iron-foundries,  are  the 
only  manufectories,  every  thing  being  imported  from  tbe  nortL  No  fewer 
than  1500  keel  and  flat  boats,  besides  nearly  a  hundred  steam-vessels,  are 
employed  in  the  trade  with  this  city.  The  number  of  vessels  that  dear 
out  annually,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  wealth  accruing  to  the  city  from 
this  commerce,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  families  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  accumulated  a 
oroperty  yielding  an  income  of  60,000  dollars ;  and  Iif5«000  is  the  usnal 
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ineoiiie  of  nspeetable  planters.  No  other  plaee  offers  such  chances  for 
making  a  fortune  in  so  easy  a  way.  This  aecovnts  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  thousands  vqMur  to  New  Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  makes  room  again  for  thonsands  in  rapid  succession.  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  New  Orleans  (in  1803),  the  city  oon- 
teioed  1000  houses,  and  8000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1820,  the  popu- 
ktioa  amounted  to  27,000 ;  in  1821,  to  29,000 ;  in  1822,  to  82,000 ; 
and  in  1826,  to  nearly  40,000 ;  yiit. 
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TlKNigh  sittiated  105  miles  abore  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  it  has  a  speedy 
commnnication  with  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot 
ftdl  to  become  ^  grand  receptacle  for  the  produce  of  all  the  prodigious 
extent  of  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their 
numerous  tributary  streams. 

WathingtonJ}  The  following  description  of  the  city  of  Washington  is 
taken  from  an  American  publicatiaii  >— '^  The  city  of  Washington,  which 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  was  selected  by 
general  Wa^ington,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States ;  and  no  selection  could  have  been  more  ju^cions  or  excel- 
lent. Its  central  situation — the  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
site— the  salubrity  of  its  climate-^and  the  excellence  of  its  waters-all 
eombine  to  reader  it  the  roost  desirable  spot  in  the  United  States.  It 
comprises  a  square  of  four  miles  in  extent,  and  is  watered  by  the  Patomac 
and  Anaoostia  rivov,  which  add  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  will  eoatribat» 
to  the  faeilfty  and  prosperity  of  its  commerce.  There  are  on  each  side  of 
Aose  risers,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  possible  direction,  the  most 
beavtifttl  elevations.  The  city  is  divided  into  squares  by  streets  running 
N.  and  S.,  £.  and  W. ;  but  to  destroy  the  sameness  and  insipidity  whidb 
this  ]Jan  would  produce,  there  are  diagonal  streets  or  avenues,  leading. 
from  one  public  place  to  another,  wkidi  tend  to  divosify  and  variegate 
prospects  naturally  el^;ant.  The  avenues  are  called  after  the  difierent 
states  whkh  constituted  the  Union  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  laid  out, 
and  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  inclu(fing  a  pavement  of  10  feet,  and  a; 
gravel-walk  of  30  feet,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The  other  streets 
are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide,  and  are  named  numerically  when  they  run 
from  N«  to  S.,  and  alphabetically  when  from  £.to  W.  The  eastern  branch 
or  Anacostia  river,  affords,  from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  security 
from  storms,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  unquestionably  become,  from  the  convenienee 
whidk  the  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  wiU  affotd  the  most  commerdal 
portion  of  the  metropoKs.  The  capitol  is  a  large  and  massy  edifice,  of 
freestone,  built  accordmg  to  the  Corinthian  order,  and  situated  on  a  beauti- 
frd  elevation  of  ground,  equidistant  from  the  eastern  branch  and  president's 
house.  Only  two  wings  of  this  elegant  edifice  have  yet  been  completed. 
A  delightful  avenue  leads  from  the  capitol  to  the  president's  house,  another 
elegant  edifice,  built  also  of  freestone,  according  to  the  Ionic  proportions. 
The  next  object  in  the  eity  to  which  tiie  attention  is  attracted  is  the  navy 
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of  tiw  aCalteOBdb,  12S  aiilM  from  the  oMwdi.  TW  giwt  fab  o( 
tlMCol«Bbii,an261  vuleivptlieriw;  and  tbor  to^  hd^  v  S7  feci 
S  iMhea.  u  a  dmtmm  of  1200  jutk.  Six  nilei  belmr  tlww  are  tbe 
Ltmg  NarromM,  when  tfe  alream  it  coBfiaed  by'  high  radka  to  a  bradtk 
fif  70  yavda,  iior  two  auhs^  fo«r  milea  fivthcr  domi,  the  riTcr  k  atill  moie 
coaioed,  and  raaa  with  vaal  vriodty,  with  merenl  dajw^arttua  npidi»  csu- 
iaf  auothtt  pana^  af  thtae-foartha  of  a  aiile.  Immfrfiatfdy  bebw  tfe 
iiUa,  tha  high-water  naik  is  48  feet,  aad  above  them  ooly  10  feet  4  inrLa 
from  the  torfaoe  of  the  water.  So  that  ia  high  water  there  is  nodnitg  btt 
m  rapid,  where  the  aalmoii  pam  i^  withoat  difficolty.  Sixtjr-oevea  «:« 
Wwer  are  the  great  rainds,  where  the  descent  is  2S  feet  in  the  coow  ot 


The  JfaffansM*.]  The  Mnilmamah  is  the  kigest  trihotarj  atreui  of 
the  Coiambia,  riaiag  in  X.  laL  41%  and  W.  long.  111%  near  the  aoarces  d 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  BneaaTentura,  Platte  and  Aikansaw  riven.  After  i 
cowse  of  660  Britkh  miles  ia  direct  distance  N. W.,  it  &Us  into  theColoai. 
bin,  in  N.  lat.  4o*  SO",  and  W.  long.  123*,  125  miles  from  the  momJi,  hj 
iha  windings  of  the  river.  It  has  a  very  Isge  volome  of  wster,  equl  t» 
absat  ows^DVth  of  tha  volnme  of  the  Colambia,  being  500  yards  broad, 
t  least  90  feet  deep.  Hiere  are  a  nnndier  of  fells  and  rspids  in  tbe 
part  of  its  eoane ;  bat  it  hm  not  yet  been  explored  so  as  to  enable 
■B  to  give  any  definite  information  of  tbe  coontry  watered  by  its  stresais. 
Xcwtff  JZoer.]  Z<ewtr  riser,  or  the  Kmooermem^  is  the  second  lar^v 
aaeth-east  brsach  of  the  CohunbiiL  It  is  composed  of  two  main  hranchn, 
^led  the  Xirik  aad  S<mik  Forks.  Of  these,  tbe  foraier  rises  in  N.  ku 
W.  loi^.  112*  30",  immediately  to  tbe  W.  of  the  aonree  of  tbe 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  dividing  ridge.  Tbe  latter — 
is  mnch  the  laiger  branch — ^rises  immediately  to  the  west  of  tbe 
riser,  mN.lat.42*  50^,  and  W.  long.  1 1 1*  SO" ;  and  after  a  com« 
«f  420  Piiibh  Bs3m  direct  distance,  is  joined  by  the  fonner  branch  ;  wbei^ 
me  of  160  nules  ferther,  tbe  confluent  stream  enten  the  Colom- 
m  N.  bt.  46'  15"  IS*,  and  W.  long.  118«  40".  At  the  oonfloence  of 
tare  streaass,  the  Kimooeeaem  is  575  yards  broad.  As  the  upper 
•f  ihb  river  is  thnmgh  a  very  moontainons  coontry,  all  attempts  is 
at  the  Colombia,  by  way  of  sailii^  down  the  stream,  have  proved 


FUi  Bmi  lZtser.3     The  dnrd  great  sondKeast  branch  of  the  Coioi 
\md  fiMT^  rwB^  in  N.  laL  45*  10^,  and  W.  long.  IIP  2 


IS  fid  Hmd  Waer,  rwi^  in  N.  laL  45*  10^,  and  W.  long.  IIP  2(r, 
ridge  dividing  it  from  the  apper  conrae  of  Wisdom  river 
e«0  ^  th^  head  bnadies  of  the  Missouri.  After  punuing  a  N.W.  oonnie 
of  280  miles  m  direct  distance,  throngh  the  mountains,  as  &r  as  49*  SO'  N. 
hit.  ami  116*  W.  Im^.,  it  turns  to  the  S.W. ;  and  after  nmning  160  miles 
in  timt  diiuitinn,  it  eaters  the  Columbia,  160  miles  above  the  entrance  of 
tha  rimiMUiiaifm  Thb  stream  is  ako  denominsied  Clarke^s  ricer,  Ao- 
ctnfii^  to  the  reports  of  the  Indians  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  there  are  fells 
river  of  600  or  700  feet^ — A  great  many  other  minor  streams, 
of  th-m  from  200  to  900  yards  broad,  fell  into  the  CoUunbia  on 
bet  ch^  from  the  &  aad  S.E. 
Thb  eoeatry  is  still  ia  possaasion  of  the  nativca,  arho  snbrist  chiefly  by 
fishily  ns  there  b  a  scaraty  of  hunting  aaimah  in  the  eastern  divisioo  of 
this  tiwcl-  To  enuowraie  and  dcKribr  the  variooa  tribes  who  inhabit  tbi^ 
try,  woeM  oecepy  aaere  space  than  our  limits  will  permit,  and  vroulJ 
trihete  very  little  to  the  instrwctioe  or  amaseasent  of  the  generality  a 
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readersy  aa  savage  life  presents  few  varieties  of  character.     An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Americans,  subsequent  to  the  expedition  of  captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  coast,  on  the  soath  side  of 
the  Colambia,  for  the  purposes  of  forming  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
China.     This  settlement,  called  Astoria,  has  however  been  lately  aban* 
doned,  on  account  of  the  immense  distance,  and  insuperable  difficulties  of 
the  passage  across  the  Rocky  mountains.     But  what  the  Americans  have 
been  unable  to  accomplbh,  has  been  effected  by  the  North-west  company 
of  Canadian  traders,  who  have  formed  seyera)  establishments  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  built  Fori  George  and  Fort  Vancouver^ — the  former  situated 
on  the  S.  aide  of  the  river,  and  8  miles  from  the  sea^-— and  the  latter  80 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  former.     Fort  George  is  a  square  building,  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  wood^  surrounded  with  pallisades,  and  furnished 
with  bastions.     Eighty  acres  of  land  round  the  fort  have  been  cleared,' 
which  produce  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  the  cattle  find  plenty  of  pasture 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  hogs,  wViich  thrive  remarkably  well,  have 
been  brought  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  the  homed  cattle  from  Cali- 
fornia.    The  Indian  village  is  a  little  westward  of  the  fort,  on  a  sandy 
beach,  containing  about  12  houses,  each  holding  from  15  to  30  inmates. 
They  are  the  Ctnunooks  of  captain  Lewis.     There  are  no  high  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the  country  consists  of  sloping  hills  and 
regular  outline.     There  are  many  islands  in  the  river,  some  of  which  are 
from  2  to  3  miles  in  extent,  and  would  afford  the  best  soil  the  Columbia 
possesses,  for  agricultural  purposes,  if  it  were  not  inundated  two  months 
annually.     Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  scenery  is  very  tame,  con- 
sisting of  low  alluvial  land,  covered  with  willows  and  rushes ;  but  it  im- 
proves as  the  river  is  ascended, — and  the  site  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  much 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Fort  George.     It  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  large  and  level  prairie,  already  covered  with  fields  of  potatoes  and 
pease ;  and  the  varied  produce  of  the  company's  farm  is  annually  increas- 
ing by  seeds  of  plants  and  vegetables  sent  nrom  Canada.     The  margins  of 
the  prairie  abound  in  the  beautiful  Phalangium  esculentum,  a  root  so 
much  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  substitute  for  bread ;  whilst  the  tubers  of 
a  species  of  SagUlaria,  which  grows  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  river, 
afford  an  agreeable  substitute  for  potatoes.     In  the  neighbouring  woods 
are  some  of  the  choicest  plants  of  which  the  N.W.  coast  can  boast.     The 
trade  at  these  forts  is  wholly  peltry,  or  furs  and  skins ;  and  the  company 
may  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  trade  and  settlements  till  such 
time  as  the  tide  of  American  population  shall  roll  to  the  W.  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  plant  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  with  villages  and  cities. 
In  this  case,  the  North-west  company  will  be  deprived  of  their  commerce 
and  forts,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  will  be  possessed  by  the 
American  states,  who  claim  the  extensive  valley  of  that  river  as  their  own, 
to  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  1795,  which  fixed 
that  parallel  as  the  southern  boundary  of  British  America. 
V.  3  T 
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Ths  Repablk  of  Mexico  compriaeBthe  whole  of  ike  wwtL  tamtary  imwmlf 
subject  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spein.  IVeyioae  to  the  pvbiicBtiaas  ii 
our  own  natiTe  historian,  the  degant  and  learned  Robertaon,  little  waan  wm 
known  of  this  and  the  other  Spaniih-Anierican  colomes,  tina  tiw  hk^ 
tory  of  their  diMorery  and  oonqoest ;  and  eren  the  information  aSorded 
by  Robertson  is  companatiTely  scanty  and  imperfect.  For  200  3^00%  with 
the  exception  of  Ulloa  s  travels  and  disconrses,  and  the  nanBtrvea  of  Bon* 
ger  and  Condamine,  no  satisfactory  intelligence  had  been  oonanmicated 
to  the  world  relating  to  any  of  the  principal  Spanish  settlemcnta.  The 
scene,  however,  changed  on  the  termination  of  the  last  and  conwnenfcemeal 
of  the  present  centnry,  with  the  change  of  system  adopted  by  the  co«rt  of 
Spain  in  relation  to  its  colonies,  and  ^e  abandonment  of  thnt  aoaeey  and 
concealment  which  it  had  hitherto  preserved  on  every  matter  oomMcied 
with  its  American  possessions.  Travellers  were  no  longer  refoaed  adarit- 
tance  to  her  colonies,  and  their  trade  was  comparatively  thrown  open  to 
other  nations.  In  consequence,  much  additional  infonnation  haa  been 
given  to  the  public  by  the  various  publications  of  Molina,  Alcedo,  Kataih, 
Depone,  Antillon,  and  many  others,  and  above  all  by  Hnmboldty  who 
visited  Spanish- America  with  die  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  whose  work  is  yet  our  main  aothority  in  the  geognpby 
of  these  regions*  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  Humboldt's  geo- 
graphical remarks  only  embrace  that  part  of  Mexico  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  24fi  N«  lat ;  for  bey<md  that,  he  confesses  that  he 
knows  comparatively  nothing,  and  has  no  more  resoorces  for  determining 
the  geography  of  what  is  commonly  termed  New  Mexico^  than  major  Ren* 
nel  possessed  for  describing  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  deficiency^  how- 
ever, was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  Pike,  an  American  officer,  who 
traversed  the  country  from  Santa  F6,  to  Chihuahua,  and  thence  east  to 
Louisiana- 

Boundaries  and  j&rlen/.]  The  republic  of  Mexico,  exclusively  of 
Guatimala,  extends  from  the  16tb  to  the  40th  parallel  of  northern  lati- 
tude. To  the  N.  and  £.  its  limits  are  vague  and  questionable :  and  anvan- 
nahs,  resembling  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  separate  what  are  called  the  jdto- 
vincias  internas^  or  back^settlements,  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Its  inland  boundary  on  the  N.E.  is  understood  to  commence  at 
the  month  of  the  Sabine  river  in  29*  SO'  N.  lat.  and  94**  15'  W.  long. 
From  this  point  the  frontier  line  runs  in  a  northern  direcdon,  up  that 
stream  to  its  source  in  the  belt  of  high  land  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Red  river  of  Louisiana  from  the  province  of  Texas  ;  thence  the 
boundary  runs  N.W.  to  the  Red  river ;  it  then  ascends  the  course  of 
that  stream  to  the  100th  degree  of  W.  longitude,  and  thence  strikes 
•ff  N    to  the  Arkansaw,  in  the   same  meridian,  up  that  river  to   its 
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maTca,  fWmi  ttienc*  to  the  maim  of  the  Plotte  nret,  ia  42*  N.  latitude, 
and    dMnoe  almost  doe  W«,  tUl  it  Btrilce  the  coart  of  the  Pacifio  at 
Cape  Mendodao,  in  40*  SB'  N«  lat.  and  124'  24"  9^  W.,  aU  S.  of  thea^ 
points  being  incladed  in  Spanish  America,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
1821,    ^rhich  fixed  the  above  boundary  lines.     For  a  long  time   the 
▼iceroys  of  Mexico  affected  to  regard  die  whole  N.W.  coast  of  Ame- 
rica as  comprehended  within  their  government^  making  New  Spain  bor« 
der  on  Tartary  and  Greenland.*     On  the  W.  the  shores  of  Mexico  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  S.,  the  boundaries  are  the  Pacific,  and 
a  fine  dmim  from  the  port  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras.    The 
bnaadtk  of  this  oountiy  is  very  irregular.     It  is  contracted  to  130  British 
milea,  m  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  gradually  expands  to  the  breadth 
•f  280  British  OMlea^  between  Acapalco  and  Vera  Cruz.     From  thence, 
the  istboras  of  New  Spain  gradually  swells  in  width,  till  it  joins  the  main 
kuBd  of  North  America,  in  N.  lat.  29%  incraMing  from  300  miles  to  600, 
in  tbs  pocnilel  of  20^  N.  lat.,-«to  725  miles  in  the  parallel  of  26%  between 
the  moatb  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia,— ^to  upwards  of  900  miles  in  the  parallel  of  28%-- and  1,200  miles 
in  that  of  SO®.    The  greatest  inland  bieadth  is  in  83^  N.  lat,  namely,  from 
94**  E.  long,  to  US'*  W.,  or  1,400  British  miles.     From  thence  it  gradu- 
ally dinriniahes  to  900  British  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  37*  and  41* 
N.  lat.,  or  fiom  the  hamlet  of  Taos,  to  Monterey ;  and  from  the  Snowy 
mountains  that  diride  the  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  Aricansaw, 
to  Cape  Mendocino,,  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

From  tbe  irreguknity  of  its  form,  the  sinuosity  of  its*  coast,  and  the  deep 
indentings  of  its  numerous  gul&  and  bays,  it  is  impossible,  without  a  very  mi- 
nute survey,  to  determine  with  precision  the  snperfietal  contents  of  Mexico. 
Humboldt  estimated  the  superficies  as  follows :  Guatimala,  including  Nicara- 
gua and  Vera  Pto,  26,152  square  leagues, — ^the  Viceroynlty  of  Mexico  Pro- 
per, including  the  Califoniias,  5 1,289  square  leagues, — the  internal  provinces, 
vulgarly  denominated  New  Mexico,  67,189  square  leages:  total,  144,630 
square  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  1,108,998  B.  square  miles.     It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  Humboldt  does  not  include  in  his  statement 
the  space  occupied  by  the  gulf  of  Caliloraia,  which  embraces  at  least  a 
space  of  100,000  square  miles,  nor  the  vast  tract  of  unexplored  and  unoc- 
cupied country  to  the  N.  of  Sonon,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,  in  the  head  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and  from  the  mountains  of  New 
California,  to  the  Snowy  mountains.     This  tract  is  at  least  630  B.  miles 
from  N.  to  S. ;  and  from  600  to  840  from  E.  to  W.,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  its  extent  northwards :  so  that  the  superficios  cannot  be  much  short  of 
300,000  B.  square  miles.     Neither  is  the  unexplorsd  tract  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  and  extending  S.  W.  from  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arksasaw  to  the  range  of  Namhi  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  containing  at  least 
100,000  square  miles,  included  in  Humboldt's  statement,  which  merely 

'  **  The  N.W.  ooMt  ot  AnMrica,**  mp  Humboldt,  **  iiimithes  to  thk  day  no  other 
•table  witlements  than  Riutlan  and  Spanish  eoloulea.  Before  the  inhabttanta  of  the 
Uaited  States,  in  their  profreeaWe  movement  from  east  to  west,  could  reach  the  shore 
between  tbe  latitude  of  41*  and  50^,  that  lotis  separated  the  Spanlslk  monks  and  the 
Siberian  hunters,  the  latter  had  estabUsbed  taemeelTes  south  or  the  riTer  Columbia. 
That,  in  New  California,  the  missionaries  of  8an  Francisco,  men  estimable  for  their 
morals  and  their  agricultural  activity,  learnt  with  astonishment  that  Greek  priests  bad 
wrtved  in  their  mdghbonrbood ;  and  tliat  two  nations  wim  inhabit  the  eastern  and 
weitent.tatremities  of  Europe  wore  become  neighbours  on  a  coast  of  America  opposite 
to  China.** 
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of  tfak  regkn:  so  tkiithe 
Mezkoy  or  New  Spiin,  may  U 
hoftds,  namely: 


1,106,996 
400,000 
lOCMKX) 

1^09,908 


.]  Tkii  vMt,  rich,  aad  fertile  territory  preeenta  tbe 
djyiiiont :  naiady,  die  cemmendancy  of  Gkwtiieahi 
farm^  the  &E.  <firirioii« — the  ▼icaroyahy  of  Mezioo,  formiiig  tbe  centnl 
dhieieiii  ead  the  northern  or  intflmel  prorinces,  oompriBing  New  Mexico 
and  the  Califemiai,  and  which,  in  1807,  were  dirided  into  two  ooama- 
daadei,  nanidy,  die  Eastern  and  Western  internal  prorinoes.  Hie  fint 
gmd  diTirioa  now  farms  an  independent  federd  state.  Tbe  driidii 
of  the  other  diMrictSy  when  Humboldt  wrote,  was  as  folU 


1.  Mexieo^                                        .            b^ST 

Sfianen. 
45,440 

«L  La  Poebla,                                      .      2,fi96 

90.06S.2 

&  LftVcnCnn,                                      MM 

81,717.1 

4.  Onaca,        ....      4»U7 

84,0M.l 

6.  Mcrida,                                                    6,977 

45,823.1 

&  Valladolid,                                      .      3,446 

25»466 

7.  Gnadbmu^                                           9^18 

74,26a2 

&  ZamtfWM,                                               2,jt56 

16,064.2 

6,964 

iO.  SuiL4RikiFotMi,iMitherniwrt,          S,S57 

164K0.1 

10  Intendaodfls,                                          41,869 

380^783 

U.  WKSTBRH  UTBftlf  AL  rmOTIHCn. 

1.  SoQora,                                                19,143 

146.764 

8L  Donitfo,                                         .    16,87S 
3.  New  Mexico,                                         5,709 

129,406 
43,769 

4.  CJif«nl«,    {gS',^}         .9.480 

72,408 

51,145 

302,482 

III.  BAarSKK  IMTX&NAL  PKOVIWCBS. 

Sq.ttQguet. 

^"^ 

1.  Cohshaila,                                             0,702 

62,392 

8.  Texas,           ....     10,946 

83,902 

8.  Santander,                                               5,193 

39,816 

4.  MewLeoD,                                             2,021 

20,094 

25,464 


196,204 


Existing  Divirion.]]     The  republic  of  Mexico  ii  presently  composed  of 
20  confederated  states,  riz. : 


Mexico, 

Quentaro, 

Mechoacan, 

Gnanaxnato^ 

Xaliaco,     . 

Zjufiatecaa, 

Cinaloa, 


Sonon, 

Old  and  New  Callfomla, 

New  Mexico, 

Chihuahua, 

Cohahnila, 

New  Saotander, 

New  Leon, 


San  Liiia  Potod, 

La  Veracmz, 

TabaMO, 

Oaxaca, 

La  Paebla, 

Yucatan. 


The  Texas  hsa  formed,  since  1826,  a  small  mdependeat  republic  onJer 
the  name  of  Fredonia, 
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CHAP.  I.-HISTORY. 

^OLUMBDS  discoTered  the  cotst  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gfvcias  to 
*orto  Bello,  in  1502.  In  1510,  Vmco  Nnnez  de  Balboa  founded  the  first 
Spanish  aetdement  on  the  main-land,  at  Santa  Maria,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
n  1516,  Frimcisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba, 
ailed  from  that  island  with  120  men,  and  landed  in  the  district  of  Yn- 
atan.  Here  he  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  and  settle  a  colony ;  but  suffering 
iimseif  to  be  surprised  by  the  natiyes,  he  was  slain  by  them,  together  with 
nany  of  his  men.  Those  that  escaped*  returned  to  Cuba,  and  carrying  with 
ibem  tidings  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  country,  they  excited  the 
Spaniards  to  equip  another  expedition.  Juan  de  Grijalva,  having  under 
his  command  three  ships  and  a  brigantine,  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April,  1518, 
and  arriving  at  Yucatan,  avenged  the  defeat  of  Cordova.  He  then  sailed 
westwards  to  the  river  Tabasco,  where  he  landed,  and  took  formal  posses* 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  his  master.  The  natives 
gazed  with  wonder  at  the  ceremony ;  they  accepted  Grijalva's  offer-  of 
peace,  bnt  treated  the  required  submission  with  ridicule.  Grijalva,  how- 
ever, instead  of  attacking  them,  traded  peaceably  with  them  for  gold,  which 
they  had  in  plenty ;  and  after  having  traversed  the  coast  farther  westward, 
returned  to  Cuba. 

C€nrtez,'2      The  success   which    had  attended    Grijalva's    expedition 
prompted  the  Spaniards  immediately  to  fit  out  a  third  and  larger  one  of 
eleven  Tesaels.     The  person  chosen  to  command  this  expedition  was  Her- 
nando, or  Fernando  Cortez.     He  was  bom  in  Spam,  at  Medellin  in  Es- 
tremadnra ;  his  fother  was  Martin  Cortez,  and  his  mother  Catallina  Pizarro, 
a  lady  of  noble  extraction.     Having  been  intended  for  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  he  had  passed  two  years  a  student  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca ;  bat  his  active  mind  could  not  brook  the  confinement  and  mono- 
tony of  a  college,  and,  wishing  particularly  for  some  military  employment, 
he  embarked  in  the  year  1504  for  Hispaniola.     He  afterwards  assisted  in 
subduing  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  this  occasion  acquired  that  reputation 
which  procured  for  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  Cortez 
embarked  at  Cuba,  in  November  1518,  and  sailed  to  the  Havannah ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  induced  him  to  counter- 
mand the  expedition,  and  send  orders  for  his  arrest.     Cortez  had  the  ad- 
dress to  defeat  his  schemes,  and,  sailing  from  the  Havannah,  arrived  at 
Cozumel,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.     He  here  mustered  his  forces,  and 
found  them  to  consist  of  508  soldiers,  including  16  horsemen,  with  10 
small  field  pieces,  and  109,  seamen  and  mechanics,  besides  two  ecclesiastics, 
John  Diaz  and  Father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  who  acted  as  chaplains. 
From  Cozumel,  Cortez  sailed  on  the  4ftli  of  March,  1519 ;  and,  soon  after, 
landed  at  Tabasco.     Here,  according  to  Spanish  writers,  the  natives  col- 
lected an  army  to  the  number  of  40,000,  and  attacked  them  with  consider- 
able vigour ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  strange  appearance  of  the  horsemen,  whom  the  natives  imagined  to 
be  fierce  monsters,  half  man  and  half  beast,  procured  for  the  adventurers  an 
sasy  rictory.     The  cazique  of  Tabasco  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to 
Cortez,  with  presents ;  and  among  other  valuable  articles,  Cortez  received 
20  female  slaves,  one  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
who,  being  baptized  by  the  name  of  Donna  IVfaria,  afterwards  served  in 
the  capacity  of  interpreter,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  utility  to  her  new 
lord. 
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eays  Dr  Roberaon,  <*  with  which  Cortes 

prapoMl,  ihoaki  artaiiHy  have  brought  the  Dego- 

to  a  speedy  ierae,  t»  it  eeened  to 
leave  the  Mexicaa  niiiaawh  ao  choice,  bat  either  to  receiTe  him  with  con- 
friead,  or  to  oppose  him  opealjr  as  an  eaemy.  The  latter  ww 
ought  have  been  ei  pot  led  from  a  ha^hty  prince  in  poesesBion  of  ex- 
taanve  power.  The  MesiGaa  esqaio  at  ihSm  period  was  at  a  pitch  of 
giaodear  to  which  no  society  erer  attained  in  so  diort  a  period.  Thoi^ 
it  hsd  sulMJitod,  accoidiag  to  their  owa  tnditioos,  only  ISO  yean,  itt  do- 
nrimon  esteaded  fram  the  aorth  to  the  soath  sea,  over  territories  stretdiiBg, 
with  some  small  intermptioa,  above  five  hundred  leagues  from  E.  to  W., 
aad  mote  than  two  handred  from  N.  to  S^  comprehending  provinces, 
not  inferior  in  fortuity,  popnlatioB,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  aooe. 
The  people  were  wsiiike  and  enterprisiiig ;  the  authority  of  the  monarch 
unbounded,  and  his  rerenues  considerable.  If,  widi  the  forces  which  might 
have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montesuma  had  hRcn 
upon  the  Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsup- 
ported by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions, 
it  seems  to  be  impossible,  even  widi  all  the  advantages  of  thrir  superior 
discipline  and  arms,  that  they  coald  have  stood  the  shock,  and  tbey  must 
either  have  perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise. As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  htm  to  take  this  spirited 
part,  his  own  (fispositions  were  such  as  seetned  naturslly  to  prompt  him  to 
tt.  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was  the 
most  hanghty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient  of  control.  His 
subjects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The 
former  he  gofemed  with  unexampled  rigour,  bat  they  were  impressed  with 
such  an  opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and  by  many 
victories  over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had 
added  several  considerable  prorinces  to  his  dominions.  But,  though  his 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  traiisactxons  of  a  state  so  imperfectly  polished 
as  the  Mexican  empire,  snd  saflicient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their  ac- 
rustomed  course,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  so  ex- 
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tnuirdiiuuyy  and  did  not  qualify  h\m  either  to  judge  with  the  discennnent, 
or  to  act  with  the  dedsion,  requisite  in  tnch  trying  emergence.     From  the 
moment  that  the  Speniards  appeased  on  his  coast,  he  disooTered  symptoms 
of  timidity  and  embarrassment.     Instead  of  taking  such  resolutions  as  the 
coDsdousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits, 
might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  which 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  cowtierB*     The  perplexity  and 
diBCompoanre  of  Montesumaf  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the 
general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impression 
which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms.     Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote  source. 
There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  belioTe  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
Spanish  histonans,  almost  universal  among  the  Americans,  that  some 
dreadful  calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  rsce  of  formida- 
ble invaden^  who  should  come  from  regions  towards  the  rising  sun,  to  over- 
run and  desolate  their  country.     Whether  this  diBqnieting  apprehension 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had  afflicted  that 
part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  super- 
stitious fears  and  forebodings^  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  acciden- 
tally suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight  of  a  new  race  of 
men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     But,  as  the  Mexicans  were 
more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  new  world,  they  were 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  cre- 
dulity instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to  bring  about  this 
fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.     Under  those  circumstances,  it  ceases 
to  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of  adventurers  should  alarm  the  monarch  of 
a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.     Notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
this  impression,  when  the  messenger  arrived  firom  the  Spanish  camp  with 
an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand, 
refused  to  obey  the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Montezuom 
spumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and  in  a  transport  of  rage,  natural  to  a 
fierce  prince  unaccustomed  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he 
threatened  to  sacrifice  those  presumptions  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts 
and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats 
into  execution,  he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer,  and  offer  their  advice. 
Feeble  and  temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  as- 
semble to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.     The  Mexican 
counsellors  took  no  effectual  measures  for  expellii^such  troublesome  intru- 
ders, and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring 
them  to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with 
a  present  of  such  value,  as  proved  a  fresh  in<hicem«it  to  remain  there." 

Cortes  having  now  resolved  on  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  conn- 
try  either  by  fordble  or  pacific  means ;  and  in  the  meantime  a  fortunate 
event  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  the  cacique  of  Zempo- 
alla  with  a  proffer  of  friendship.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
Cortez  marched  to  the  capital  of  his  new  ally ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Quibislan,  now  called  Vera  Cruz.  The  cacique  of  that  place  was  equally 
well-disposed  towards  the  Spaniards,  and  assisted  them  in  fortifjring  a  posi- 
tion within  his  territories.  While  here,  Cortes  discovered  that  a  part  of 
bis  small  army,  influenced  by  some  of  the  relations  of  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  were  resolved  to  leave  him  by  stealth,  and  return  to  that  island ;  be 
had  power  sufficient  to  over-rule  their  design,  and,  in  order  to  discourage 
such  projects  for  the  future,  he  burnt  his  ships,  as  the  best  means  of  unit* 
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ing  his  men  in  tlie  conquest  of  the  coantry.  Having  fortified  Vera  Cha, 
and  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  150  Spaniards,  he  then  proceeded  towartt  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezama*B  government ;  and  on  iua  march, 
•ent  amhassadors  to  the  Tlascalana,  a  republic  continually  at  war  with 
Montezuma,  offering  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  aaldng  per- 
mission to  march  through  their  territories.  The  Tlascalans  at  first  were 
unwilling,  either  to  enter  into  the  aliiance,  or  to  grant  the  passage  demand- 
ed ;  hut  after  experiencing  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  superior  arms  aod  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spaniards,  they  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed*  and  after- 
wards proved  Cortez's  most  faithful  allies.  In  September,  1519,  they 
entered  Tlascala,  where  Cortez  had  a  palace  allotted  to  him,  which  was 
sufficient  not  only  for  his  own  accommodation,  but  for  that  of  his  whole 
army. 

Cortez  remained  at  Tlascala  twenty  days,  during  which  period  he  so  far 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  that  they  readily  engaged  to  accom- 
pany him  in  hb  march  to  Mexico.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  came,  their 
leader  manifested  much  religious  zeal ;  he  destroyed  the  idols  with  a  bold 
and  successful  hand,  and,  converting  the  temples  into  churches,  required 
the  natives  immediately  to  profess  a  religion  which  it  was  impossible  they 
oould  comprehend.  The  simple  Indians  were  terrified  at  such  devasta^ons 
committed  with  impunity  on  all  that  they  accounted  sacred ;  but  the  for- 
midable arms  of  the  Spaniards  prevented  them  from  expressing  that  indig- 
nation which  they  felt.  At  Tlascala,  however,  when  a  reformation  in  re- 
ligion was  proposed,  the  idea  was  rejected  with  haughty  resolution.  Cor- 
tez, little  to  the  credit  of  his  political  sagacity,  would  here,  as  in  other 
places,  have  proceeded  to  force ;  but  father  Bartolome  declared  that  he 
was  not  without  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of  establishing  religion 
by  force  of  arms,  and  Cortez  deferred  on  this  point  to  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastic.  While  the  Spaniards  continued  in  this  place,  a 
dreadful  eruption  took  place  from  Popocatepetl,  one  of  the  numerous 
volcanoes  in  this  country,  which  was  only  about  24  miles  from  the 
city  of  Tlascala.  The  natives,  though  they  could  not  be  smmgers  to 
such  convulsions,  were  still  unacquainted  with  their  true  causes ;  they 
considered  them  a^  something  preternatural,  and  as  portending  down- 
fall and  destruction  to  the  surrounding  nations.  Resolved  to  profit  by 
this  circumstance,  Diego  de  Ordaz  and  two  soldiers,  with  a  temerity  which 
showed  that  they  had  very  erroneous  conceptions  themselves  of  the  real 
danger  attending  such  eruptions,  ascended  the  burning  mountain,  and, 
with  a  good  fortune  superior  to  their  prudence,  returned  in  safety.  This 
rash  journey  was  productive  of  the  consequences  which  the  Spaniards 
had  calculated  upon ;  it  augmented  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indiana  had 
conceived  of  their  prowess, — for  they  were  convinced  that  no  one,  possess- 
ed of  mere  mortal  powers,  could  approach  in  safety  a  combustion  so  dxre> 
ful,  and  it  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  great  quantities-  of  saltpetre,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  recruit  their  stores  of  gunpowder,  which,  by 
this  time,  were  much  exhausted. 

Montezuma  now  endeavoured  to  avert  that  destruction,  by  pacific  mea- 
sures, which  he  perceived  he  could  hardly  ward  off  by  force.  He  sent 
another  embassy  to  Cortez,  inviting  him  to  proceed  in  peace  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  his  capital,  and  pointing  out  Cholula,  one  of  his  frontier  towns, 
as  the  place  whither  the  Spaniards  were  first  to  direct  their  march.  This 
town — which  the  Tlascalans  strongly  advised  him  to  avoid — ^waa  the  holy 
city  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  chief  seat  of  their  gods ;  and  Montezuma 
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eeens  to  have  invited  them  thither,  either  from  some  hope  that  his  gods 
would  revenge  themselves  on  the  impious  intruders,  or  from  a  belief  that 
lie  could  there  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  success.  However  Cor- 
tex, being  now  joined  by  6,000  Tlascalans,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army,  and  resolved  to  brave  all  danger.  Without 
hioting  his  suspicions  to  Montezuma's  ambassadors,  he  advanced  towards 
Cholttla,  where  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  apparent  cordiality.'  All  his  numerous  allies  were  introduced  along 
with  hUn,  except  the  Tlascalans,  who,  on  account  of  some  difference  in 
religion,  were  forbidden  to  enter,  but  were  suffered  to  encamp  so  near 
the  town  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  join  the  Spaniards  whenever 
it  should  be  requisite.  ^ 

Several  suspicious  circumstances  soon  excited  the  attention  of  Cortez  ; 
and  these  indications  being  confirmed  by  intelligence  received  by  Donna 
Marina  and  the  Tlascalans,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the 
Mexicans.  Accordingly,  at  a  given  signal,  his  troops  rushed  upon  the  city, 
and  put  6000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

Corlez  eniers  Mexico.']  On  the  29th  of  October,  the  Spaniards  advanced 
towards  Mexico,  now  distant  20  leagues.  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Chalco,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  their  view.  ''  When  they 
first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,*'  says  an  elegant  historian  of  these  transactions ;  <*  when  they 
observed  fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  farther  than  the  eye  could 
reach ;  when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  ertent,  encompassed 
with  large  towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  rising  upon  an  island  in  the 
middle,  adorned  wi^  its  temples  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded 
their  imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fiinciful  descriptions  of  romance 
were  realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  pre- 
sented to  their  sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this 
wonderful  spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.  As  they  advanced, 
their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They  were 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  bad  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings.  Hitherto 
they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though  several  cir* 
cumstances  occurred,  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design  was  formed 
to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  arrived  successively  from 
Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the 
next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and  so  wonderful 
was  this  infatuation,  which  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  supposition 

An  old  trandatlon  of  Gomara's  History,  cited  in  the  notes  to  *  Madoc,*  gives  the 
following  description  of  their  entrance  into  tills  city : — **  The  nexte  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Spaniards  came  to  Chololla,  and  there  came  out  near  ten  thousand  Indians  to 
receyve  hi  in,  with  their  captaynes,  in  good  order.  Many  of  tliem  presented  unto  him 
bread,  foules,  and  roses ;  and  every  capla^ne,  as  he  approached,  welcomed  Cortes,  and 
then  stood  aside,  that  the  rest  in  order  mighte  come  unto  him ;  and  when  he  came  en* 
tering  into  the  citie,  all  the  other  citizens  reci'yved  him,  marveUing  to  see  such  men  and 
horses.  After  all  this  came  out  all  the  rell^ous  menne,  as  priests  and  ministers  to  the 
idols,  who  were  many  and  straunge  to  behold^  and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lylce  unto 
surplices,  and  hemmed  with  common  threede.  Some  brought  instruments  of  musioke 
like  unto  cornettes,  others  brought  instruments  made  of  l>one8 ;  others  an  instrument 
Hlce  a  ketei  covered  with  slcin ;  some  brought  chafing-dishes  of  coals  with  perfumes ; 
others  hroucht  idola  covered ;  and  finally,  tney  all  came  singing  in  their  language,  which 
was  a  tenible  noyse,  and  drew  neere  Cortes  and  his  companv,  sensing  them  with 
sweete  smeUes  in  their  sensers.  With  this  pomp  and  solemnitie  which  truely  waj 
great,  they  brought  him  into  the  citie." 

V.  S  U 
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but  that  of  a  Boperstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards  aa  beinga  of  a  anperior 
natare,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the 
monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose 
him  as  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the  Spaniards, 
without  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments,  contiaoed 
their  march  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  with 
great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  discipline,  though  without  seeming 
to  suspect  the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit.  When  they  drew 
near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction, 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine 
cotton.  Each  of  these  in  his  order  passed  by  Cortez,  and  saluted  him  ac^ 
cording  to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  conn* 
try.  They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himself,  and  soou  after 
his  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  appeared  first,  200  persons  in  a  uni- 
form dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fashion,  marching  two 
and  two,  in  deep  silence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Tliese  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy 
apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  prin- 
cipal favourites  carried  him  on  their  shoulders ;  others  supported  a  canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  over  hts  head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers, 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  in* 
tervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  thdr 
faces,  as  unworthy  toi  look  on  so  great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near, 
Cortez  dismounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a 
respectful  posture.  At  the  same  time,  Montezuma  alighted  from  hia  chair, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a 
slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  street  with  cotton  doths, 
that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortez  accosted  him  with  profound  re- 
verence, after  the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation  accord* 
ing  to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and 
then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  expression  of  veneration 
from  inferiors  toward  those  who  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such 
amazing  condescension  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  con- 
sider the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the  same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his 
subjects  firmly  believed  those  persons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in 
this  manner,  to  be  something  more  than  human.  Accordingly,  as  they 
marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much 
satisfaction,  heard  themselves  denominated  Teulesj  or  divinities.  Nothing 
material  past  in  this  first  interview.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortez  to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  immediately  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  politeness  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.  '  Yon 
are  now,'  says  he, '  with  your  brothers  in  your  own  house ;  refresh  yourselves 
after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return.'  llie  place  allotted  to  the 
Spaniards  for  their  lodging,  was  a  house,  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which 
served  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament ;  and  its  apartments  and  courts 
were  so  large,  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies. 
The  first  care  of  Cortez  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  by  plant- 
ing the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it, 
by  appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by 
posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with  injunctions  to  observe  the  same 
vigilant  discipline  as  if  they  were  within  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp.    In  the 
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ereniDg,  Monteaama  returned  to  Tisit  his  gneste,  with  the  same  pomp  as 
in  their  first  intervie^^,  and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to 
Cortez  and  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality 
of  the  monarch  to  be  snitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long 
conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortez  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mon- 
tezuma with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  established  tradition,  he 
told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  a 
remote  region,  and  conquered  the  province  subject  to  his  dominion ;  that 
after  they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony 
returned  to  his  own  country,  promising  that  at  some  future  period  his  de- 
scendants should  vbit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  reform  their  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Cortez  and 
his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  ap- 
pearance the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  expect ; 
that  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of 
the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them  - 
selves  as  masters  in  his  dominions ;  for  both  himself  and  his  subjects  should 
be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their  wishes. 
Cortez  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that  country ; 
artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might  coincide 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortez  and  some 
of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city  ; 
the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in 
America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  an  European  city, 
filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration." 

'^  The  capital  of  Montezuma,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Tenochtitlau, 
was  built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  which,  at  that  period, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  was  founded  in 
1325.  Its  appearance  in  1520  is  thus  described  by  Cortez  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  '  The  province  in  which  the  residence 
of  this  great  lord,  Montezuma,  is  situated,  is  circularly  surrounded  with 
elevated  mountains,  and  intersected  with  precipices.  The  plain  contains 
near  seventy,  leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  this  plain  are  two  lakes  which 
fill  nearly  the  whole  valley;  for  the  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes  for  more  than 
fifty  leagues  round.  Of  the  two  great  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the 
one  is  fresh,  and  the  other  salt  water.  They  are  separated  by  a  small  range 
of  mountains ;  these  mountains  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  mingle  together  in  a  strait  between  the  hills  and  the 
high  Cordillera.  The  numerous  towns  and  villages  constructed  in  both  of 
the  two  lakes  carry  on  their  commerce  by  canoes,  without  touching  the 
continent.  The  great  city  of  Temixtitan  (Tenochtitlan)<is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  salt  water  lake,  which  has  its  tides  like  the  sea ;  and  from  the 
city  to  the  continent  there  are  two  leagues,  whichever  way  we  wish  to  enter. 
Four  dikes  lead  to  the  city :  they  are  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are 
of  the  breadth  of  two  lances.  The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova. 
The  streets — I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones — ^are  very  narrow  and 
very  large ;  some  are  half  dry  and  half  occupied  by  navigable  canals,  fur- 
nished with  very  well  constructed  wooden  bridges,  broad  enough  for  ten 
men  on  horseback  to  pass  at  the  same  time.     The  market-place,  ttvice  as 
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large  as  thai  of  Senile,  is  surronnded  with  an  immeiiBeportieo,  under  wbidi 
are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  eatables,  omamenta  made  of 
gold,  siWer,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  and  feathers ;  delft 
ware,  leather  and  spun  cotton.  We  6nd  hewn  stone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for 
building.  There  are  lanes  for  game,  others  for  roots  and  gard^i  froita ;  then 
are  houses  where  barbers  shave  the  head  (with  razors  made  of  obaidian) ; 
and  there  are  houses  resembling  our  apothecary  shops,  where  prepmd 
medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  are  sold.  The  markets  abound  with  so 
many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  name  them  all  to  yonr  highness.  To 
avoid  confusion,  every  species  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane ; 
every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard  ;  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be 
weighed  in  the  market.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  hooae  which 
I  shall  call  TAudiencia,  in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for 
determining  any  disputes  which  may  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  goods. 
There  are  other  persons  who  mix  continually  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that 
a  just  price  is  asked.  We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  measnreo  which 
they  had  seized  from  the  merchants.'  " 

Cortez  soon  perceived  how  very  critical  his  situation  now  was ;  an  acci- 
dent  also,  which  happened  about  this  time,  convinced  the  Mexicans  that  the 
soldiers  of  Cortez  were  not,  as  they  had  hitherto  considered  them,  invulner- 
able.    While  the  officers  of  Montezuma  were  collecting  the  aceostomed 
taxes  near  Vera  Cruz,  the  governor  of  that  fort  advanced  with  some  of  his 
men  to  defend  the  Indians  who  were  his  allies,  and  who  had  refused  to  pay 
any  tax.     He  defeated  the  Mexican  general,  but,  in  the  encounter,  several 
of  the  people  were  mortally  wounded,  and  the  body  of  one  of  them  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  his  head  was  immediately  cat  off  and 
sent  to  court,  and  wherever  it  came  it  caused  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  of 
people  concerning  the  mighty  strangers.     Cortez  perceiving  that  he  was 
quickly  losing  the  influence  which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  resolved  on  s 
daring  expedient  as  the  only  means  of  security ;  he  seized  on  the  person  of 
Montezuma,  and  carried  him  to  the  Spanish  quarters  ;  whence  he  permitted 
him  to  issue  only  such  orders  as  were  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards.  Amongst 
others,  he  was  compelled  to  order  the  general  and  his  officers,  who  had  in- 
sulted the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  appear  in  Mexico,  where  they  were 
tried  by  a  Spanish  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  oo  a 
pile  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal  maganne  for  the  pub- 
lic defence.     These  indignities  offered  to  the  emperor,  and  the  cootianal 
profanations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  temples,  and  everjr  part 
of  the  ancient  established  religion,  roused  the  vassal  princes  of  the  empire 
to  a  sense  of  the  injuries  they  were  sustaining,  and  prompted  them  to  job 
their  forces,  to  take  vengeance,  if  possible,  on  the  invaders.     Montezuma 
himself  had  acquired  confidence  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  remonstrate 
with  Cortez,  and  to  inform  him,  that  as  the  object  of  his  mission  had  been 
for  some  time  completed,  and  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  to  his  demands 
sufficiently  fi^vourable,  it  was  proper  <that  he  should  think  of  returning  to 
the  king  his  master.     Cortez  seemed  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  emperor's 
observations,  and  only  requested  time  to  equip  a  fleet  proper  to  transport 
his  army,  as  that  in  which  it  had  arrived  had  been  burnt.     The  time  <ie- 
manded  was  granted,  and  the  emperor's  servants  were  commanded  to  give 
wiiat  assistance  they  could  to  the  Spaniards.     In  the  meantime  an  event 
took  place  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  governor  of  Cuba,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  after  having  given 
the  command  of  the  Mexican  expedition  to  Cortez,  wished  to  recall  him. 
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Enraged  at  the  little  respect  paid  to  his  commands,  Velasquez  bad  recaarse 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presents  which  had  been  de* 
spatched  thither  by  Cortez,  had  inflaence  sufficient  to  preFent  him  from  being 
confirmed  in  the  command  in  Mexico  which  he  had  taken  apon  himself,  and 
was  even  aothorized  to  force  from  him  the  government  which  he  had  usurped. 
He  therefore  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  1 1  ships  and  7  small  vessels,  having  on  board 
800  Spanish  foot,  80  horse,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  gave  the  com^ 
niand  to  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez  ;  but  the  Spanish  government  sent  several 
eccleeiastios  and  other  officers  along  with  Narvaez,  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, if  possible,  between  the  two  commanders,  and  to  prevent  the 
danger  which  would  necessarily  accrue  to  the  Spanish  interest  in  those 
quarters  from  their  animosity.  While  Cortez,  by  his  dilatory  measures, 
was  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  Narvaez  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
The  governor  who  had  been  left  at  Vera  Cruz  was  summoned  to  surrender; 
bat,  instead  of  complying  with  this  demand,  he  sent  those  who  had  been 
employed  to  cite  him,  prisoners  to  Cortez.  Narvaez  nevertheless  landed, 
and  encamped  near  Zempaola.  The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Spanish  government,  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  Mexico.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  the  pacificatory  object  of  their  mission ;  Cortez  found 
means  to  corrupt,  not  only  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  but  through  them, 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  of  Narvaez.  Leaving, 
therefore,  in  Mexico,  150  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de 
Alverado,  he  marched  towards  the  camp  of  Narvaez,  and,  trusting  to  the 
friends  whom  his  gold  had  gained  to  his  party,  suddenly  attacked  it,  and 
made  Narvaez  and  his  principal  officers  prisoners ;  the  remainder  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  to  him  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  annihilate,  and  who  thus 
found  himself  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of  1000  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  Alvarado  conducted  himself  in  his  new  office  with  all  the 
insolence  of  deputed  authority.  A  religious  festival  was  .to  be  celebrated 
in  Mexico,  in  which  it  was  usual  for  the  nobles  and  common  people  to  mix 
with  freedom  and  mirth.  Liberty  had  been  obtained  from  Alvarado  for  the 
celebration  of  this  festival ;  but,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  an  intended  conspiracy,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Mexicans,  and  put  2000  nobles  to  the  sword.  £x* 
asperated  by  this  unprovoked  attack,  the  Mexicans  ran  to  arms,  and 
attacked  the  Spaniards.  They  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  fire-arms  and 
artillery ;  but  had  closely  shut  up  the  soldiers  of  Alvarado,  who  must  soon 
have  fallen  victims  to  hunger,  when  the  timely  approach  of  Cortez,  with 
1000  foot  and  100  horse,  relieved  them  from  their  perilous  situation. 
The  Mexicans,  however,  had  lost  their  veneration  and  fear  of  the  strangers, 
and  irritated  afresh  by  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  they  renewed  their  assault 
on  the  Spanish  quarters ;  and  although  repulsed  in  every  attack,  yet,  hav- 
ing cut  off  all  communication  with  the  surrounding  country,  the  whole 
Spanisl)  army  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  perishing  by  famine.  In  this 
emergency  the  emperor  was  brought  forward  upon  the  battlements,  and 
forced  to  declare  that  his  staying  with  the  Spaniards  was  his  own  choice 
and  not  of  restraint,  that  he  was  offended  with  his  subjects  for  having  taken 
up  arms,  and  that  he  wished  them  to  depart  peaceably  and  leave  the 
Spaniards  unmolested.  The  Mexicans,  convinced  that  this  speech  expres- 
sed not  the  sentiments  of  his  own  breast,  but  was  dictated  to  him  by  others> 
answered  it  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  a  general  attack  upon  the  Spa- 
nish quarters.     Of  the  Spanish  writers,  some  relate,  that  the  subjects  of 
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Montexuma  shot  at  him  intentionally,  and  killed  him  with  their  wrnm%i 
others  affirm  that  he  was  wonnded  by  accident ;  while  the  Mencaai,  wt:^ 
at  least  as  much  appearance  of  probability,  aaaert  that  he  was  IdlWd  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  subsequent  retreat,  when  they  found  that  they  cosld  Mt 
carry  him  off  aU^e.  Cortez  was  now  convinced,  that  nothisg  ranu&ed 
for  him  but  to  force  his  way  through  the  surrounding  Mexicans.  Difi^i^ 
the  booty,  therefore,  which  he  had  acquired,  among  his  men,  and  cbooq&t 
for  the  purpose  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  he  marched  oat  with  pro- 
found silence,  but  had  not  advanced  far  on  the  caneey,  which  led  throogh 
the  lake  to  Yacuba,  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides ;  his  resr-gord. 
consisting  of  200  or  300  Spaniards,  and  1000  Tlascalans,  were  swnmBd«d 
and  cut  to  pieces,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Cortes  ooadocted 
the  lest  of  his  army  to  the  farther  side  of  the  lake.  They  were  now  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  without  halting  longer  than  was  afasolnte- 
]y  necessary,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Tlascala ;  but  were  nr* 
prised  to  behold  from  the  summit  of  a  pass  where  they  soon  aftenrank 
arrived,  an  immense  army  of  Mexicans  waiting  their  descent  into  the  vilify 
below.  This  army,  as  the  Spanish  historians  assert,  consisted  of  200,000 
men ;  and  Cortez  could  not  avoid  an  engagement,  as  his  way  lay  tfanmfli 
the  valley  where  they  were  encamped.  He,  therefore,  descended  to  it 
charge,  and  though  the  resistance  was  for  some  time  obstinate,  the  dbd- 
pline  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  seizure  of  the  imperial  standard, 
obtained  for  them  a  complete  victory  and  immense  spoils.  All  bat  C«itei 
now  thought  only  of  abandoning  a  country  to  the  conquest  of  which  ihtj 
believed  themselves  unequal.  Cortez,  however,  continued  to  collect 
around  him  the  forces  of  all  those  chiefs  who  had  entered  into  his  alliiDce, 
and,  having  subdued  several  small  states  on  the  frontiers,  he  tnmed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  rightly  judging, 
that,  were  it  in  his  power,  the  submission  of  the  whole  empire  would  sooa 
follow.  Being  joined  by  300  Spaniards  from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  he  re- 
solved to  construct  several  vessels,  that  he  might  command  the  Iske  aiHi 
support  his  army  while  it  made  the  attack  on  Mexico  by  land.  Thoe 
vessels  he  made  the  Indians  carry  in  pieces  over  land  to  the  lake  of  Mexiom 
where  they  were  put  together  and  launclie<l,  and  on  board  of  ^ach  be  pal 
several  Spaniards  and  a  field>piece.  He  now  approached  the  city  with  his 
whole  army,  consisting  of  about  900  Europeans,  18  field-pieces,  and  s  very 
large  body  of  confederate  Indians.  Different  stratagems  were  used  on 
both  sides,  with  various  success.  Cortez  himself  was  once  made  prisowr, 
and  was  not  rescued  without  considerable  difficulty.  At  length  the  S/m- 
niards  prevailed.  Guatimozin,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Montezuma,  was  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  chief  noblf-s;  and 
the  Mexicans,  without  farther  resistance,  submitted  in  silence  to  tbe  Spa- 
nish yoke.  In  this  siege,  the  Spanish  historians  acknowledge  that  no  less 
than  100,000  of  the  natives  fell  by  the  sword,  besides  those  who  perished 
by  famine  and  various  other  causes.  The  wealth  acquired  by  Cortez  in 
this  war,  and  the  magnificent  presents  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Spanish 
emperor,  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  for  him  the  confirmation  o(  t&e 
command  in  Mexico,  by  the  title  of  governor  and  captain-general. 

Cortez  proved  himself  a  merciless  oppressor  of  the  conquered  IndianS' 
If  an  Indian  was  suspected  of  having  concealed  his  wealth,  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures  were  made  use  of  to  extort  from  him  the  disclosure  of  the 
p  ace  of  concealment.  With  this  view,  the  captive  monarch  himself  and 
*»!«  chief  minister  were  put  to  the  torture.     In  every  district  of  the  Mtii- 
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can  empire  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  was  traced  in  blood;  but 
above  all,  the  mines  were  made  a  source  of  destmction  to  the  natives. 
Thousands  of  them,  torn  from  their  homes,  and  forced  into  the  deadly 
caverns  of  a  mine,  perished  through  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  occupa- 
tion, and  excess  of  labour ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  country  was  almost  be- 
come a  desert  by  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  government  of 
Old  Spain  began  to  think  of  restraining  this  licentious  barbarity.  Com- 
missioners, at  last,  were  sent  from  Spain,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Cortez,  but  his  rich  presents  silenced  every  inquirer.  Again  he  was  called 
to  Spain  to  answer  for  his  treatment  of  the  natives ;  but  the  wealth  which 
he  carried  along  with  him,  procured  him  favour  instead  of  punishment. 
He  was  indeed  deprived  of  the  civil  power,  but  received  magnificent  grants 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  commission  for  making  new  disco- 
veries and  new  conquests.  He  again  departed  for  Mexico,  and,  at  differ- 
ent times,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  making  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  On 
these  expeditions  he  lavished  much  treasure ;  but  they  were  never  attended 
with  the  expected  success.  Tired  by  so  many  disappointments,  he  returned 
to  Old  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  being  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  several  expeditions ;  but  failing  to  bring  with  him  his  wonted  pre- 
sents, his  representations  were  coldly  listened  to,  and  his  grievances  were 
never  redressed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Mexico, 
and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  court  in  Old  Spain, 
where  he  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Mexico,  and  there  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The 
chain  of  Mexican  colonial  history  terminates  with  the  life  and  administra- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  story  is  one  of  all  but  supernatural 
interest. 

From  Cortez  to  the  Revolutionr]  From  1535  to  1808,  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  viceroys  nominated  by  the  court  of  Spain.  The 
raost  eminent  of  these  was  the  count  de  Revillagegedo,  whose  adminis- 
tration during  the  last  20  years  of  the  18th  century  was  wise  and  benefi- 
cent. Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mexi- 
can revolution,  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  colonial 
system  pursued  by  the  old  government. 

Colonial  System.']  **  Spain,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, "  formed  her  coloniiJ  establishments  in  America  at  that  dark  period 
which  preceded  by  more  than  a  century  the  date  of  the  English  plantations. 
The  excitement  which  the  incipient  reformation  of  religion  had  created  in 
the  N.  of  Europe,  was  scarcely  felt  in  Spain,  or  was  suppressed  by  that 
horrible  tribunal  the  inquisition,  or  counteracted  by  that  strange  mixture  of 
superstition  and  chivalry  which  produced  the  crusades,  and  which  had  been 
kept  alive  in  the  Peninsula  by  the  reiterated  and  ultimately  successful 
efforts  to  extirpate  the  Moorish  power.  Their  religion,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  excited,  constituted  a  species  of  knight-errantry,  which  led  them 
to  fight  for  the  beauty  of  a  mistress,  the  honour  of  St  Jago,  or  the  imma- 
culate conception  of  the  holy  virgin,  with  equal  pertinacity  and  feiocity. 
Imbued  with  such  feelings  to  an  intensity  now  scarcely  conceivable,  the 
expeditions  to  America  were  composed  of  soldiers,  stimulated,  in  addition, 
by  an  ardent  thirst  for  that  gold  in  which  the  newly-discovered  countries 
were  represented  to  abound ;  they  spread  devastation  wherever  they 
inarched,  and  inflicted  on  the  simple  and  uncultivated  natives,  tortures  and 
sufferings,  differing  little,  except  in  duration,  from  those  pains  which  the 
priests  who  accompanied  them  aanonnced  as  awaiting  the  wretched  victims 
in  another  world. 
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"  As  the  Spaniards  brought  with  them  from  Europe  few  or  no  females, 
they  speedily  formed  connections  with  the  wives  or  daughters  of  those 
whom  they  had  sacrificed.  Hence  has  arisen  a  race  proud  of  the  imagined 
dignity  of  their  male  ancestors,  and  uniting  with  it  mudi  of  the  apathy  and 
want  of  sensibility  which  distinguished  the  aborigines  of  America.  Spein 
became  early  aware  of  the  kind  of  population  which  was  thus  scattered 
over  its  boundless  dominions.  It  sent  them  troops  of  priests  to  oontinne 
among  the  emigrants,  and  to  propagate  among  the  natives,  that  bKnd  sab* 
mission  in  spiritual  matters,  which  she  fancied  would  equally  secare  civil 
dependence.  Few  of  the  colonists  were  allowed  to  carry  arms ;  benee, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the  settlers  were  so  licde  prepared 
for  defence,  that  they  became  the  easy  prey  of  those  bands  of  sangninsry 
and  lawless  ruffians,  known  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers,  who  looked  only 
to  plunder,  and  thought  of  no  permanent  establishments. 

**  The  same  anxiety  to  retain  subjection,  which  had  induced  the  eovit 
of  Spain  to  leave  the  colonies  defenceless,  was  extended  to  every  branch  of 
policy.  Not  only  were  viceroys  and  other  chief  governors  sent  linmi 
Europe,  but  all  the  judges,  supreme  and  subordinate— all  Uie  administrft- 
tors  of  revenue  and  expenditure — ^the  members  of  the  mnaicipal  corpora- 
tions— the  officers  of  the  police — ^the  inquisitors  and  their  iufetiors  or 
familiars,  were  nominated  by  Spain.  Thus,  whilst  the  natives  were  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  any  public  functions,  they  bed  no  in- 
ducements, even  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  means  of  instruction,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  discharge  of  the  lowest  pubKc  services  in  society.  The 
laws  were  unknown  to  all  but  the  Europeans  who  presided  in  the  conns  of 
judicature ;  and  by  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  be  strained  of  inter- 
preted in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  those  natives  of  the  peninsula  who  were 
settled  amongst  them. 

^'  The  only  institutions  they  venerated  were  those  of  a  anperstitioiia  na- 
ture. The  only  object  to  which  they  looked  up  with  respect,  was  Spain 
and  its  monarch.  The  only  subject  of  pride  which  they  dwelt  upon  with 
complacency,  was  that  they  were  Spaniards.  They  believed,  for  it  had 
been  artfully  and  sedulously  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  the  kii^  of 
Spain  was  the  chief  monarch  of  the  universe,  in  whose  dOmini<Hie  the  son 
never  set ;  and  that  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the  other  ^countries  of 
Europe,  were  tributaries  to  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Ths 
lowest  of  the  Creoles,  if  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  blood  that  circulated  in 
their  veins  was  of  Spanish  origin,  would  exclaim>  soMoi  Espanioln^  with  a 
tone  and  emphasis  that  bespoke  a  sense  of  the  dignity  which  they  iwegined 
to  be  derived  from  that  nation. 

"  The  portions  of  literature  and  science  that  existed  in  the  peninsula 
were  very  insignificant.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  V*  down  to  the  present 
day,  whilst  England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Italy,  had  been  steadily 
advancing  in  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  art  that  contributei* 
to  promote  the  comforts,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  wealth  of  their  sevenil 
comiffunities,  the  sluggish  pace  which  Spain  maintained,  kept  her  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  distance  behind  them.  Of  the  scanty  portion  of  know- 
ledge scattered  in  the  peninsula,  a  few  faint  sparks  alone  have  ever  ilia- 
minated  the  gloom  of  their  transatlantic  dominions. 

*<  The  settlements  were  mostly  formed  in  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  In  such  climates,  the  sea- 
shores are  generally  found  to  be  unhealthy,  and  hence  the  thickest-peopled 
parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  were  on  the  Novated  plains,  at  a  distance 
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^n  Ae  «n.  The  eities  of  Mexico,  Goadalaxnra,  6iiaiiBxiiato»  Bogota,, 
Qaiio^  CnzeOy  and  St  Jago,  are  in  the  interior  of  their  lespectiFt  provinces ; 
and  the  commnnication  between  them  and  Evrope  waa  difficnlt,  haaardoiu,. 
uid  protracted,  even  without  noticing  the  variooa  impcidiaienta  and  reatric*. 
tiooa  which  the  European  metropolis  interposed  to  ftiTomr  the  commercial 
monopolies  of  a  few  of  her  faTOured  cities.  The  intercourse  between  the 
several  provinces  of  America  was  so  restricted  and  guarded,  that  any  know- 
ledge or  discoveries  originadng  in  one,  could  scarcely  be  communicated  to 
the  others,  and  the  commodities  furnished  by  some,  were  not  allowed  to 
be  anpplied  to  their  brother-colomsts,  who  might  require  them. 

^  Sueh,  with  a  few  variations,  and  with  slight  exceptions,  had  been  the 
condition  of  Spanish  America  fsom  the  first  year  of  its  settlement,  till  the 
moment  when,  by  the  treachery  of  France,  and  the  folly  of  the  junta  of 
Spain,  it  was  set  loose  iirom  all  ezistiag  government,  and  left  to  itself  to 
constmet,  with  such  wretched  materials  as  the  country  could  furnish,  the 
edifice  of  social  society." 

A  lurking  discontent  at  the  oonduet  of  the  mother«eountry  had  long 
existed  among  the  Mexican  Creoles ;  and  Spain,  though  conscious  of  the 
hetf  had  done  nothing  to  remove  it.     The  principal  sources  of  this  feeling 
of  dissatiaiaction  amongst  the  Creoles  have  been  already  hinted  at,  namely, 
their  exclmioa  from  all  offices  of  power  and  emolument  in  their  own  conn* 
try,  the  checks  imposed  upon  agricultural  and  manobcturing  industry,  and 
the  comaaercial  monopoly  exercised  by  the  parent  state.     The  war  with. 
Great  Britain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  12 
years,  had  but  slightly  and  partially  affected  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  colonies,  and  latteriy  not  at  all.    Neutrals  sailing  under  double  licenses 
from  London  and  Miadrid,  carried  on  the  commerce;  and,  where  these 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  necessities  of  the  colonies  bad  been  amply  sup- 
plied by  a  contraband  trade,  which,  in  time  of  war«  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  were  wholly  unable  to  prevent.     The  restoration  of  peace  revived 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  mother-country  in  all  its  rigour,  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  trade  of  the  colonies.     Spain  could  not  affi>rd  them 
a  marioet  for  their  productions,  nor  even  supply  them  with,  vessels  to  carry, 
it  to  Europe.     Aware  of  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  disafiection  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  central  junta  of  Spain  promulgated  three  several  decrees  in  their 
frfvonr,  in  order  to  allay  the  rising  ferment.     The  first  decree,  dated  22d 
JiuDuary,  1809,  dsdared  that  the  Spanish  colonies  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation,  possessing  equal  rights ;  and  therefore  that  each  viceroyalty 
should  send  one  deputy  to  the  sovereign  body*     A  second  decree,  issued 
&3d  May,  1809,  annonnced  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  send  deputies  to 
the  cortes ;  and  that  the  committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  convocation 
of  that  asseosbly  waa  to  determine  the  proportion.    A  third  decree  of  1st 
Jsnuary,  1810^  recogniaed  afresh  the  equri  rights  of  the  colopiesi  and  gave 
orders  for  choosing  supplementary  deputies,  from  colonial  natives  resident 
in  Spain,  till  the  real  members  should  arrivts.    A  grievous  error  was,  how- 
sver,  committed  in  apportioning  the  deputies  for  the  supreme  junta ;  for 
while  more  than  100  members  were  allowed  for  Spain,  24  only  were  al- 
lotted for  America ;  and,  though  the  elections  in  the  peninsula  were  strictly 
populsr,  yet  in  the  colonies  the  right  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  cabildos, 
or  public  corporations,  the  members  of  which  were  chiefly  European  Spa- 
in^ds,  who  could  not  be  said  to  represent  the  colonists  at  all,  and  who, 
dioagh  they  had  in  reality  been  composed  of  Creoles,  would  have  possessed 
little  political  influence  in  that  assembly ;  for  in  any  case  where  the  inte- 
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rests  of  Spain  and  the  colonies  might  seem  to  be  in  colliinon,  wbaX,  |iroVa- 
hi!it3r  woidd  there  be  that  the  American  memben-— only  24  in  namUer — 
should  be  able  to  tarn  the  scale  in  favonr  of  their  constitoents  ?  Inthn 
declaration  of  equal  rights,  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Mestizoes,  with  all 
the  other  varions  shades  of  colour,  were  excladed  ;  and  the  memben  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  whites,  thus  excluding  fire-eixtlis  of  the 
Mexican  population  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  Notwithatandmg 
these  pompons  declarations  of  abstract  rights,  the  regency  which  succeeded 
the  central  junta  continued  to  'treat  the  Americans  on  the  old  footing  of 
dependent  colonies.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  land  in  any  part  of 
America,  without  a  passport  from  the'  goremment  at  home,  or  from  some 
of  its  agents  abroad ;  and  the  vicerojrs,  judges,  captains-general,  and  other 
officers,  were  sent  out  as  before,  with  the  same  powers  and  inatmctioiis  as 
the  old  government  had  been  wont  to  furnish  to  its  etirants. 

But  the  transaction  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  colonista, 
was  the  rerocation  of  a  decree  which  had  been  but  lately  passed  in  iuFoar 
of  their  commerce.     This  decree,  of  17th  May,  1810,  permitted  the  co- 
lonies to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  in  articles  of  their  own  soil  or  manu- 
facture for  which  they  could  not  find 'ft  market  in  Spain. '  The 
however  equitable  and  necessary,  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
chants  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  regency — ^which,  in  consequence  of  the  disaateri 
in  the  peninsula,  was  now  shut  up  in  Cadiz — ^though  desirous  to  do 
thing  to  satisfy  the  Americans  on  the  one  hand,  were  afraid  of  the 
tile  junta  of  Cadiz,  in  whose  power  they  were,  on  the  other ;  and  finally 
acted  a  most  cowardly  and  impolitic  part.     The  decree  was  |»iv8tely 
printed,  and  secretly  despatched,  as  they  imagined,  to  all  the  colonies  ;  but 
the  thing  soon  transpired,  and  the  mercantile  junta  of  Cadiz — they  for 
whom  the  olive  was  forbidden  to  grow  in  Mexico,  and  its  vines  had  been 
rooted  up— insisted  on  the  instant  repeal  of  an  edict  which  would  subvert 
their  gainful  monopoly.     The  regency,  in  the  poverty  of  their  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  their  power,  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  discvwn- 
iug  their  own  act-— declared  by  a  public  decree  that  it  was  surreptitious — 
ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  burnt — and  put  their  minister  and  secretary 
under  arrest,  as  if  they  had  forged  the  edict.     Their  pereons  were  soon 
liberated ;  but  the  device  was  too  shallow  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  paUic. 
This  impolitic  step,  together  with  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  Spanish 
arms — ^the  complete  dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  and  their  flight  to 
Cadiz — ^their  consequent  abdication  of  power  and  the  erection  of  a  regency, 
completely  controlled  by  a  mercantile  junta  detested  throughout  all  Spanish 
America  for  its  selfish  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies*-soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  discontented  colonists.     The  arrest  and  deposttion 
of  the  viceroy,  Iturrigaray,  in  1808,  had  divided  the  Mexicans  into  two 
parties.     The  favour  shown  by  the  central  junta  to  the  party  who  arrasted 
him,  converted  the  opposite  party  into  determined  enemies  of  Spain.     He 
had  been  deposed  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  had  proposed  the 
measure  of  choosing  a  Mexican  junta  to  govern  New  Spain,  u4iile  the 
parent  state  was  destitute  of  a  political  head.     The  Europea^^Spaniards 
were  hostile  to  this  scheme  of  the  viceroy,  as  it  involved  the  germ  df  fvture 
independence,  and  of  the  subversion  of  their  power.     Intoxicated  with 
their  success,  therefore,  in  deposing  the  viceroy,  they  insulted  the  Creoles ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  latter  had  become  intolerable,  when  intelligence 
arrired  that  the  central  junta  had  lavished  its  highest  honours  on  their  ene- 
mies, and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  tfchbishop,  successor  to  the  deposed 


Ficero^  'ti^o,  though  a  European,  was  beloved  by  them  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  had  invested  the  high  court  of  justice,  whom  the  Creoles  consi- 
dered as  their  most  violent  enemies,  with  the  temporary  government  of  the 
kingdom,  until  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Veneg^  nominated  by  the  mer- 
cantile junta  of  Cadiz. 

Hidalgo's  Consptracy.'}  In  this  state  of  public  irritation,  an  extensive 
conspiracy  was  formed,  the  ringleaders  of  which  were  chiefly  priests ; 
hut  many  lawyers  and  militia  officers  joined  with  them,  and,  what  was 
most  alarming  of  all,  some  regiments  of  militia.  The  most  active  and 
enterprising  of  the  conspirators  was  a  country  vicar  of  the  name  of 
Hidalgo,  who  enjoyed  a  valuable  living  at  Dolores,  in  the  intendancy  of 
ValladoUd.  He  was  a  person  of  talents  and  information  hi  superior 
to  those  of  the  clergy  of  New  Spain,  and  was  of  course  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  accused  before  the  inquisition;  but- he  had  either  the  good 
fortune  or  the  address  to  remove  the  grounds  of  their  jealousy.  Hi- 
dalgo had  thoroughly  gained  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  whom  he 
took  great  pains  to  enlighten ;  several  manufectures  had  risen  under  bis 
care ;  and  he  had  even  established  a  foundry  of  cannon,  alleging  the 
immense  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  it,  there 
being  a  very  rich  copper-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  his  parish.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1810,  Hidalgo  assembled  the  Indians  to  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  t3rranny  of  the  Europeans,  the  state  to 
which  Spanish  treachery  had  reduced  the  peninsula,  and  the  danger 
of  being  delivered  ikp  to  the  French  or  English,  who  would  assuredly 
extirpate  the  holy  catholic  religion.  His  eloquent  harangue  effected 
its  purpose  upon  a  people  deeply  imbued  with  superstition,  and  accus- 
tomed implicitly  to  submit  to  the  nod  of  a  priest.  Hidalgo  ended  his 
sermon  by  calling  the  Indians  to  arms,  and  in  an  instant  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  was  in  a  flame.  The  intendancy  of  Mi- 
choacan  immediately  recognized  th^  orders  of  the  insurgent  chief ;  three 
regiments  of  veterans  joined  his  standard ;  and  Salamanca,  with  Vallado- 
lid,  fell  into  his  hands.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  Indians  crowded  to 
his  standard;  the  wealthy  town  of  Guanaxuato  supplied  him  with  5,000,000 
dollars ;  and  the  insurgents  wanted  nothing  but  discipline,  and  leaders  of 
military  skill,  to  complete  their  project.  Venegas,  who  had  lately  arrived^ 
in  the  meantime  secured  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  awed  into  submissioa 
the  Creoles  of  the  capital,  by  forming  a  camp  of  his  troops  without  the 
walls.  The  governors  of  Sui  Louis  Potosi  and  Guadahjara  armed  the 
militia  of  the  country ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  even  the  wealthy 
CrwAen  of  the  principal  cities  supported  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards. 
Hidalgo,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  advanced  to  Toluca ;  while  that 
of  the  viceroy  fell  back  on  Lerma.  Another  corps  of  insurgents  in  die 
meantime  pushed  through  Axusoo  to  Cuemavaca,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  western  coast  with  the  dty  of  Aoapuloo.  The  main  body  of 
the  royatist  force  bad  gone  too  far  to  the  north,  apd  nothing  of  this  was 
known  in  the  capital.  Mexico  was  therefore  placed  in  imminent  danger. 
•The  populace,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  higher  classes,  hated  the 
Spaniards ;  and  Venegas  had  but  a  handful  of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
At  this  crisis  he  resorted  to  an  expedient,  which,  however  ridiculous  it 
may  appear  in  our  eyes,  was  in  reality  the  only  thing  which  preserved  New 
Spain  from  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  He  prenulof' 
on  the  archbishop  and  the  inquisition  to  fulminate  » iPlmg  pf  "WtlBf 
nninication  against  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  troops  'fr— ^  Hhiri|| 
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lUwlutionary  «noveifieif(#.]  The  insonection,  however,  was  ht 
being  quelled  by  the  death  of  its  authors.  It  seemed,  on  the 
lilce  the  hydra  of  Lema,  to  acquire  fresh  strength  from  socceeeiv 
for  no  sooner  was  one  rebel  chief  cutoff,  than  another  immedia»iy 
in  bis  stead.  The  whole  Indian  and  Creole  population  bad  now 
every  part  of  Mexico,  and  formed  detached  corps  which  adopted  tbe 
guerilla  system  of  warfare,  so  admirably  adapted  for  prolonging  tbe  bor* 
rors  of  mtemal  warfare  and  the  desolation  of  a  conntry.  Tlie  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  guerilla  leaders  were  Rayon,  a  Uwyer,  end  Moreios,  • 
priest.  They  formed  n  junta,  which  held  its  sitUnga  for  sosse  time  at 
Zitaquaro,  whereupon  the  royalist  general  Callejas  took  this  town,  and 
raxed  every  building  in  it  to  the  ground*  Morelos,  after  several  eacoess- 
ful  and  indecisive  actions  with  the  royalists,  and  the  destmction  of  tbe 
royal  magaxines  of  tobacco,  captured  Acapulco,  and  effectually  cat  off  all 
con^ronnication  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  Meanwhile,  tbe  janta 
was  succeeded  by  a  congress,  which  met  at  a  place  40  leagues  distant  from 
Mexico,  and  framed  and  published  a  democratic  constitution.  Moraloe 
was  ultimately  taken  prisoner  and  shot,  and  the  independent  cbiefii  aovr 
acting  without  cordiality  or  concert,  there  ensued  a  state  of  complete  enar* 
chy,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Robinson  :-*-"  Subsequently  to  those 
events,  the  royalists  gradually  reconquered  many  of  the  revolted  diatrids ; 
placing  garrisons  in  every  town  and  village,  to  awe  the  people  into  obedi- 
ence  to  the  royal  authority.  In  thb  manner,  they  succeeded  in  forming  a 
chain  of  fortifications  from  north  to  south,  catting  off  tbe  communication 
between  tbe  patriots  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  who  still  roamed 
through  the  country  in  formidable  bodies,  but  without  co-opention  among 
themselves.     The  direction  of  these  revolutionary  bodies,  thenoeforwaf< 
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fell  imo  (he  hradi  of  die  most  illiterate  of  tiie  Mezicaa  popnktioD,  men 
whose  eole  eim  was  power,  that  they  mi^t  b7  its  aid  acquire  wealth. 
Many  of  tbeae  people  were,  fi^m  common  field-labourers,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonels  and  brigadiers ;  their  conduct  became  licentious  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme,  and  as  seYeral  of  them  were  daring  and  enterprising,  they 
were  equally  dreaded  by  royalists  and  patriots.  Men  of  education,  prin- 
ciple, or  talent,  among  the  rerolutionists,  were  no  longer  respected^  Any 
altempte  made  by  them  to  establish  order  were  decried  as  tending  to  dee- 
potiem  ;  while  they  were  insulted,  their  property  was  taken  from  them, 
under  the  plea  that  the  public  sernce  required  it ;  their  lives  were  threat- 
ened; and  they  dared  not  even  murmur  against  the  decrees  of  their 
tjnrannieal  oppressors.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  terrified  by  the  conduct  of 
their  own  party,  and,  on  the  other,  alloied  by  the  flattering  offers  of  the 
rojralistey  they  at  length  eoug^  eafety  under  Uie  banners  of  Spain." 

MinaJ2  Such  was  the  posture  of  affiurs  when  Xavier  Mine,  the  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Espoz  y  Mine,  landed  at  GalTestoo,  in  Norember,  1816. 
On  the  16th  of  April  following,  he  pushed  forward  to  a  town  called  Soto 
la  Marina,  en  the  river  Santander,  and  from  thence  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  interior  at  the  head  of  only  308  men.  In  32  days  he  ef- 
fected a  junction  With  the  patriots  at  Sombrero ;  but  after  a  brief  and  gal- 
lant career,  this  extraordinary  youth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
and  was  shot  as  a  traitor  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Second  revoliUion,'}   About  the  middle  of  1820,  accounts  were.received 
in  Mexico  of  the  roTolution  in  Spain  which  followed  the  revolt  of  the  arm]^ 
in  the  isle  of  Leon ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  orders  had  been 
8(mt  to   Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  to  proclaim  the  constitution.     ''  But  it 
appears,**  says  captain  Hall,  **  that  Apodaca  and  some  of  the  principal 
generals,  acting  probably  under  secret  orders  from  the  king,  resolved  to 
resist  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.     New  levies  of  troops  were 
made  by  the  government  to  suppress  any  attempt  to  declare  it ;  and  the 
whole  country  was  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  roused  into  military 
action.     The  chief  obstacle,  as  it  was  thought  by  these  leaders,  to  the 
success  of  their  plan,  was  the  preeence  of  general  Don  N.  Armigo,  whose 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  constitation  was  too  well  known  to  admit 
a  donbt  of  his  supporting  it.     He  was,  therefore,  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  stationed  between  Mexico  and  Acapulco ; 
and  in  his  place,  Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  appointed ;  an  officer  who, 
daring  the  former  revolution,  had  adhered  steadily  to  the  interests  of  the 
king,  though  he  was  a  native  of  Mexico.     He  had  been  privy  to  the  se- 
cret project  above  alluded  to,  of  forcibly  resisting  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  when  he  left  Mexico  in  February,  1821,  to  supersede 
Armigo,  he  was  implicitly  confided  in  by  the  viceroy,  who  appointed  him 
to  escort'  half  a  million  of  dollars  destined  for  embarkation  at  Acapulco. 
Iturinde,  however,  soon  took  possession  of  the  money  at  a  place  called 
Igoala,  about  120  miles  from  Mexico,  and  commenced  the  second  Mexi- 
can revolution,  by  publishing  a  paper,  wherein  he  proposed  to  the  viceroy, 
that  a  new  form  of  government  should  be  established,  independent  of  the 
mother  country."   On  the  24th  of  February,  182 1,  Ittirbide  proposed  to  the 
patriot  diiefo  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March  his 
>ney  took  an  oath  to  enforce  and  maintain  it.     Things  were  in  this  state, 
when,  in  August,  1821,  general  O'Donoju  arrived  from  Spain,  vested  with 
powers  to  supersede  Apodaca.     To  the  surprise  of  all  parties^  0*Dooo|u 
ratered  into  Iturbide*s  views,  and  the  two  geoerab  concerted  together  a 
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of  gOfwenMnemt  for  Mew  Spun,  in  which  it  was  proraioiied  fhBt  Nev 
Spain  shoold  be  recogniBed  aa  a  aoYereign  and  independent  atate,  and  that 
a  cartes  ahoald  be  immediateljr  elected  for  the  porpose  of  framing  a  coo- 
atifeaiioo.  O'Dooofii,  howerer,  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  A  stmg^k 
commenced  b^ween  the  Cortes  and  Itorbide ;  the  former  were  de^ir- 
of  redadair  the  t«i%^;«gp  annjTf  while  the  latter  used  every  effort  t« 
h.  The  lesnlt  was,  the  elevation  of  Itnrbide  by  the  army  to  the 
dignity,  nnder  the  title  of  Angostin  First.  Itorbide  did  not  loog 
aoioy  ha  power  in  tran<iBillity.  Santana,  the  governor  of  Vera  Croz,  va- 
haied  the  standard  of  the  republic,,  and  was  joined  by  Victoria  and  Biavo ; 
the  p«»«i— ^  of  Itnrbide  gradoally  deserted  him,  while  the  forces  of  the 
nynhlican  generals  rapidly  increased.  In  this  state  of  tbinga,  Itorbide 
pmpeaed  to  rdieve  the  country  of  his  presence,  and  congress  recomm«ad* 
cd  that  he  ahould  be  penmtted  to  retire  to  some  foreign  country  with  i 
pfUTOo  of  25,000  dollars.  Immediately  after  Itnrbide's  departure,  a  new 
constitution  was  framed  and  promulgated  by  a  new  congress,  and  via 
ssrom  to  on  the  2d  of  February,  182^  Bat  the  tranquillity  which  ensued 
was  again  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ex-emperor,  who  cootxived 
to  land  in  disguise,  on  the  1 4th  of  July,  at  Soto  la  Marina.  On  his  dis- 
rovery  he  was  seised,  and  it  wis  determined  to  give  immediate  effect  to  a 
decree  which  had  been  passed  in  April,  denouncing  Itorbide  as  a  traitor  is 
case  of  his  landing.  He  was  accordingly  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  July.  At  the  first  election  of  the  chief  m^strate,  general  Victoria 
was«elected. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  which  the  n^w  government  laboured  under 
arose  out  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  public  finances.  In  August,  1824, 
a  loan  of  20,000,000  of  dollars  was  contracted  for  with  a  London  house ; 
and  a  further  loan  of  16,000,000  was  yubsequently  negotiated.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  1825,  Mr  Canning  communicated  to  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters at  the  English  court,  that  the  cabinet  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  bail 
come  to  the  resd^tion  of  acknowledging  the  independence,  of  the  repab- 
lics  of  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Notwithstanding  of  these  and  snbseqiient 
measures,  the  tranquillity  of  this  country  is  far  from  being  perfectly  se- 
emed. On  the  30th  of  November,  1828^  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
ci4)ita],  and  general  Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  presidency ;  but  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1829,  Bristamente,  the  rice-president  of  the  republic, 
raised  the  standard  of  rerolt,  and  Guerrero  having  abdicated,  tlie  govern- 
ment has  remained  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  Bristamente  and  his  part)*. 
Congrem  has  subsequently  decreed  the  expuUion  of  all  Spaniards  froo 
the  soil  of  Mexico.  In  1829,  Spain  sent  an  expedition  from  the  Havao- 
nah  against  Mexico,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  country  to  ita  former 
dependence,  was,  as  might  well  be  expected,  utterly  vain  and  ridiculous. 

To  the  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  America,  the  recent  turba- 
lent  history  of  Mexican  affaire  must  occasion  much  pain.  But  what  rea- 
son was  there  to  anticipate  a  different  result  ?  Ages  of  unmitigated  des- 
potism had  rolled  over  the  colonies  of  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  no 
means  of  education,  and  no  facilities  for  intellectual  culture,  had  been 
afforded.  They  held  no  communication  with  Earopean  nations ;  they  were 
visited  by  no  travellers ;  they  were  debarred  from  all  partiapation  in  fo- 
reign commerce ;  political  experience  they  had  not ;  and  abstract  political 
knowledge  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain.  To  expect  that  in  the 
short  space  of  20  years — beyond  which  time  the  actual  revolutionary  con- 
test oontioned  in  no  part  of  Spanish  America — ^practical  knowledge  shoold 
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lie  acquired,  and  a  capacity  for  self-govemmeiit  created,  is  more  than  the 
most  sanguine  woold  pretend.  There  is  still  a  radical  defect  in  the  cou- 
Btitution  of  society  in  Mexico ;  public  opinion  is  not  yet  felt,  and  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling  is  not  yet  discernible  in  it.  To  supply  these  defi- 
cienciesy  we  can  only  rely  on  the  influence  of  time,  general  education,  and 
the  dififasion  of  Christie  knowledge.  * 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS-VOLCANOEJS- 
CAPES  AND  BAYS— RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

In  a  tract  of  country  so  extensive  as  that  which  forms  our  present  sub- 
ject, the  natural  appearances  roust  be  greatly  diyersified.     We  are  yet, 
however,  profoundly  ignorant  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mexican 
interior.     After  all  the  aids  afforded  by  Humboldt,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  Gnatimala ;  and  we  know  about  as  little  of  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico  Proper,  and  the  whole  of  New  Mexico.    In  fact, 
Humboldt  traversed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  immense  surface ; 
and  he  confesses  that  beyond  21''  N.  lat.  he  knew  nothing,  but  from  re- 
port, of  the  internal  configuration  of  the 'Surface.     The  physical  aspect  of 
New  Spain — ^including  in  that  term  Guatimala — ^from  the  1 6th  to  the  26th 
degree  of  N.  lat.  is  a  high  table-land,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.     How  far  to  the  north  of  26' 
N.  lat.  this  elevated  level  extends,  is  not  yet  known.     Beyond  the*  26th 
parallel  the  land  is  said  to  decline  towards  New  Mexico,  and  the  Rio  del 
Norte  on  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California  on  the  N.W. ;  and 
the  town  of  Saltiilo,  180  miles  of  horizontal  distance  from  Durango,  to 
the  N.E.,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  high  table-land.     This 
high  level,  therefore,  is  upwards  of  1 ,000  British  miles  in  length  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  and  probably  extends  much  farther,  while  it  insensibly  declines 
in  level.     The  breadth  expands  as  the  table-land  extends  to  the  N.W. ; 
under  the  parallel  of  26°  its  width  from  £•  to  W.  is  about  400  miles.' 

'  In  the  pandlel  of  19^  N.  lat.,  or  that  of  the  dty  of  Mexico,  the  breadth  of  this  high 
loTel,  aooording  to  Humboldt's  vertical  projection  of  the  coantry  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Aoapulooi  is  60  marine  leagues,  or  810  miles,  between  the  opposite  points  of  Guchilnque 
and  Las  Vigaa,— the  former  bein^  8,000,  and  the  latter  7,8li  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ca;  and  the  lowest  place  in  this  intervcaiing  track  is  the  city  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos, 
which  is  7,196  feet  above  the  ocenn-leveL    The  highest  part  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz 
occurs  £.  30  miles  of  the  former  city,  and  is  10,540  feet  high.     The  plain  of  Toluca, 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Mexico,  is  8,818  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  Croas  of  the 
Marquis,  90  miles  sooth  of  Mexico,  is  9^48  feet  above  the  same  level.     The  height  of 
the  track  from  Mexico  to  Guanaxuato,  a  direct  distance  of  48  geomipliical  leagues,  or 
166  British  miles  N.W.,  is  nearly  similar,^the  lowest  place  in  Humboldt's  vertical 
■setion  of  this  track  lying  6,766  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest,  8,818 
feet  above  the  same  leveL     The  table-land  enands  so  much  from  Oaxaca  to  Durango, 
S.E.  and  N.W.  along  the  shores  of  tho  Pacific,  that  the  central  plain  preserves  an  ele- 
vation of  6,560  feet  for  more  than  180  miles  W.  of  Mexico ;  but  alter  leaving  the  valley 
of  Mexico  towards  the  S.S.  W.,  or  the  city  of  Acapuloo^  it  never  again  attains  this  de- 
VMtion.  Tlie  descent  is  much  more  gradual  towards  Acapulco  than  towards  Vera  Cruz. 
From  the  Cross  of  the  Marquis,  the  S.S.  W.  boundary  or  the  valley  of  Mexico,  to  Cuer- 
navaoi,  the  descent  is  indeed  rapid,  being  4,709  feet  in  a  journey  of  less  than  86  miles; 
but  from  the  latter  place  to  the  valley  of  Isdan,  an  equal  distance,  the  descent  is  less 
npid,  being  only  1,916  feet.  From  the  valley  of  Istlan,  Co  that  of  Mascala,  the  descent 
on  a  line  of  more  than  60  miles,  is  only  861  feet     From  Mascala  to  Chilpansingo,  the 
pouttd  rises  8,878  feet  in  the  space  of  88  British  miles.  From  thence  the  road  descends 
1,306  feet  in  14  miles.     Thence  it  crosses  a  hill  620  feet  in  absoiute  hdght,  and  occupies 
two  leagues  in  ascending  and  descending,     l^rom  this  summit  to  the  low  valley  of  Pis- 
P*fidlo,  the  descent  is  8,184  feet  in  the  space  of  80  miles,— the  valley  of  Papagallo  beidg 
^y  687  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  this  to  the  valley  of  Peregrino  is  onlv 
o  miles  of  direct  distance,  with  a  small  dividing  summit  of  610  feet  perpendicular.  This 
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The  difficulty  of  conamanication  between  the  interior  of  Mexico  aad  tlie 
opposite  coasts  will  long  prevent  Mexico  from  becoming  a  gnsai  ooDiMr- 
cud  or  maritime  power.  Bat  however  difficult  the  communicarioos  are 
between  the  table-land  and  the  sea-coaatai  the  case  is  otherwise  on  the 
table-land  itself.  Its  declivity  is  so  gentle,  and  so  little  interrupted  bv 
valleys,  that  as  fiu*  as  Durango  in  New  Mexico,  500  miles  N.N.W.  froai 
Mexico,  the  surface  is  constantly  elevated  at  from  5,576  feet  to  8,856  feet 
above  the  sea ;  Durango  itself  being  6,847  feet  above  the  nme  level 
Plains  of  a  great  extent,  but  of  so  uniform  a  suHIemm,  are  here  ao  approxi- 
mated to  ono  anotheri  that  they  form  but  a  single  plain  on  the  l^igthened 
ridge  of  the  Mexican  cordillera.  The  declination  towards  the  north  is  so 
gentle  as  not  to  be  perceived ;  and  carriages  roll  with  comparative  earn 
along  the  vast  elevated  table-land,  as  far  as  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico,  t 
distance  cif  at  least  1,500  British  miles.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  cor- 
dillera is  a  continual  and  rapid  descent ;  but  the  road  to  the  western  coast 
alternately  ascends  and  descends  through  four  remarkable  longitudinal  va). 
leys. 

Motttttainsr\  As  to  the  mountains  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  taken  is 
ita  utmost  latitude,  it  is  in  strict  geography  improper  to  denominate  thrai 
a  prolongation  of  the  Andme  chain  of  South  America.  So  Cu-  is  tfab 
from  being  the  case,  that  long  before  the  Andes  have  reached  the  isthmin 
of  Panama,  they  have  dwindled  into  inconsiderable  hillocks  ;  and  in  Vera- 
gua,  the  Sierra  de  Canatagua  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  to  die  Andes, 
as  if  to  interrupt  their  extension  into  North  America.  In  the  MexJcae 
province  of  Oaxaca,  the  chain  occupies  the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  between 
the  sources  of  Chimalapa  and  Huasecualco.  Of  this  part  of  the  diain,  the 
Cerro  de  Sinpualtepec  is  said  to  be  so  elevated,  that  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Piftcific  are  visible  from  it.  This  extent  of  visual  horizon  would  indicate 
an  elevation  of  7,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  same  spectacle  ia  said  to 
be  enjoyed  at  La  Ginetta,  12  leagues  from  the  port  of  Tehnant^iec,  oa 
the  road  from  Guatimala  to  Mexico.  From  IB}''  to  2P  N.  lat.  die  cor- 
dlUera  stretches  from  south  to  north,  and  approaches  the  Atlantic  In  the 
centre  of  the  table-land,  an  elevated  chain  separates  the  valley  of  Mexico 
bom  the  intendancy  of  Pueblo  de  Los  Angelos.  Of  this  chun,  the  mo^i 
elevated  summits  are  the  PopocO'tepeil,  or  the  *  Mountain  of  Smoke,*  s 
volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  its  elevation  being  17,7S5  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea»  and  the  Istac^cikuatlj  or  *  the  White  Woman,'  faavinf 
an  altitude  of  15,700  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  who  took  its  height. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  former  mountain,  geometrically.*  If  we  only^  oona- 
der  the  elevation  of  their  respective  bases,  the  appearance  of  these  mooB- 
tains  cannot  be  so  majestic  as  that  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  or  Italy : 


last  valley  Is  100  feet  loirer  tlun  that  of  JP^pagsU<i.  The  traveller  haa  afsin  to 
946  feet  m  the  courae  of  about  7  miles.  From  thenee  the  road  ia  pretty  level  for  the 
apace  of  18  milea,— the  difference  not  exoeedinc  160  feet,  till  we  arrive  at  tlis  keif  hn 
which  overlook  Aoapulco.  The  deacent  from  thenoe  to  Acapuleo  ia  rapid*  bahi|f  IJSet 
feet  in  the  coone  of  10  mllea.  Going  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Crux,  the  traveller  haa  •• 
trayene  a  space  of  807  British  miles  ere  he  can  arrive  at  a  valley  whoae  bottom  ia  ko 
than  S^80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  oaks  oesae  to  grow ;  wi 
the  Aoapulco  nMul,  the  diatanoe  ia  only  about  eo  Britiah  milea.  From  £1  Mi 
on  the  eaatem  creat  of  the  table-land,  to  Vera  Crux,  the  deaoent  ia  rapid  and  J 
beiqg  7,92]  feet  in  the  space  of  87  miles.  It  is  this  laborious  and  diiBeult  dcneenC  'vrhicfc 
renders  land-carriage  so  expensive  between  Mexico  and  Vara  Crux,— and  bati»ae» 
Vera  Crux  and  Acapuloo  on  tlie  Padfio  ooast,— and  vrhieh  |^reventa  the  ILour  of  Mexi 
CO  from  competing  In  £urope  with  the  flour  of  Philadelphia. 
*  According  to  5fr  Sonninschmlde,  a  German  mineralogist,  who  aaeanded  to  Its 


mit,  and  measured  iu  height  by  the  baromelar,  the  elevation  was  14^090  feoi^  orb: 
^•^et  lower  than  HumboldtTi  eatimate. 
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fcr  while  time  latter  an  elamted  from  18,794  to  15,419  faet  above  the 
plaiae  of  Switzerland  and  Lombardy,  the  Popoca-tepetl  is  only  10,268 
feet  above  the  lowest  level. of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  10,537  feet  above 
Paebla  de  Los  Angelos,  from  which  places  this  mountain  is  nearly  equi- 
distant.    Bat  the  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the  Popoca-tepetl  and  Istac- 
cibnatl  greatly  contributes  to  heighten  the  impression  produced  by  these 
volc^ic  mountains, — ^the  distance  being  less  than  one-half  that  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  ta  the  Alps.     This,  combined  with  the  sqperior  purity  of  a 
tropical    and  highly  elevated  atmosphere,  compensates  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  height,  viewed  as  excrescences  from  the  plain.  The  contours 
of  tbe>r  summits,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  appear  so  much  the  more 
distinct,,  as  the  air  through  which  the  eye 'receives  the  rays  is  more  rarefied 
and  transparent.     The  snow  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  brilliancy,  particu- 
larly when  it  descends  from  a  sky  of  which  the  blue  is  always  deeper  than 
that  of  the  sky  which  we  see  in  our  plains  in  the  temperato  zones.     The 
bii^ometrical  pressure  of  the  air  being  only  23  inches,  the  extinction  of 
light  must  be  very  trifling  in  an  atmosphere  so  little  condensed ;  and, 
therefore,  the  contours  of  these  summits  must  be  much  more  distinct  when 
viewed  from  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico,  than  when  seen  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  ocean.     The  Nevada  de  Toluca  is  another 
colossal  summit,  22  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Mexico.     It  is  elevated  15,156 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  it  is  only  6,299  feet  above  the 
plain  whence  it  springs.     The  Cerro  de  Axusco,  12  miles  direct  dis- 
tance S.S.W.  from  Mexico,  is  12,052  feet  of  absolute  height,  and  4,596 
feet   above  the  level  of  Tezcuco.     The  mean  elevation  of  the  whole 
range,  of  which  these  summits  make  a  part,  and  which  snrround,  as 
with  a  circular  wall,  the  valley  of  Mexico,  is,  according  to  Humboldt, 
9,842  feet  of  absolute  elevation.     The  eastern  chain  which  runs  N.  and 
S.  along   the  eastern   declivity  of   the  table-land,  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  presents  the  elevated  summits  of  the  CUlaUtepetl^  or  '  the  Star 
Mountain/ — called  Orizava  or  Orizaba  in  the  maps, — and  Nauhcampa^ 
iepetl^  or  *  the  Coffer  of  Perote.'     The  absolate  height  of  the  former  is, 
according  to  Ferrer,  17,876  feet,  and  17,387  feet,  and  the  latter  13,514 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Humboldt     The  former  ia 
the  most  majestic  summit  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico.  Its  shape  is  com- 
pletely conical ;  it  is  visible  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  the  fint  part  of  the 
Mexican  contment  that  is  seen  by  navigators.     When  riewed  from  Xalap- 
pa,  30  miles  N.E.  of  direct  distance,  it  appears  much  more  lofty  than  the 
Popoca-tepetl,  as  seen  from  Mexico  and  La  Pnebia,  being  13,054  feet 
higher  thui  Xalappa.     Nothing,  however,  is  seen  of  it  from  Xalappa,  but 
that  part  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     From  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  intendancy  of  Mexico,  the  chain  assumes  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madre  ;  and  then  leaving  the  eastern  qiurter,  it  runs  N.W.  to  Guanax- 
nato, ,  North  of  this  city,  it  becomes  of  an  extraordinary  breadth,— di- 
viding immediately  into  three  branches,  of  which  the  most  eastern  runs  in 
the  direction  of  Charcas  and  Catorce,  and  is  lost  in  the  province  of  New 
Leon.    The  western  branch  proceeds  to  the  N.  of  Guadalajara,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  E.  of  Culiacan  and  Aritpe,  as  far  N.  as  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  forms  in  its  progress  the  mountains  of  Primeria  Alia,  celebrated  for 
the  gold  washed  down  their  sides.    This  western  branch  is  denominated 
the  ridge  of  Topia  by  Spanish  writers ;  and  from  its  western  side,  many 
lauaal  chains  stretch  S.W.  to  the  gulf  of  California.     The  middle  branch 
of  the  Sienra  Maibe,  which  may  be  viewed  as  tha  central  chain  of  the 
V.  St 
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Meiiean  Alp«,  oocupies  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  iatenduicy  of  ZaettecM, 
aad  fitretches  through  Darango  and  New  Biscay,  as  fe  as  the  Siem»  de 
Jos  Mimbros  to  the  W.  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  From  thenee  it  trarens 
New  Mexico,  till  it  meets  with  the  Topian  ridge  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
east  with  a  snowy  ridge  that  commences  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  deA  None, 
in  SI*"  N.  lat.,  and  mnning  N.,  and  then  N.W.,  forms  the  boundary  ift  that 
^narter  between  New  Mexico  and  Loaisiana.  This  terminatson  of  ika 
Sierra  Madre,  in  41*  N.  lat.,  dtrides  the  rivers  which  flow  towwds  the 
Fscifte  from  those  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  oeean. 
From  this  point,  where  the  vsrioos  branches  meet,  they  again  spread  o«t 
to  a  great  breadth,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Siany  mouniains,  already 
described  in  onr  account  of  the  United  States.  Another  snowy  range 
extends  N*W.  and  S.E.  between  the  lower  courts  of  the  Colorado  and 
Buenaventura  rivers,  running  parallel  with  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
California.  Another  chain,  called  the  Caiifornian  movntotajr,  ooDBmenees 
near  the  S.E.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  and  mns  in  a  N.W. 
oouise  through  the  middle  oiF  the  peninsula,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Colnmbiai — an  extent  of  more  tina 
1,500  miles.  The  elevation  of  this  chain  is  inconsiderable,  its  highest 
part,  the  Cerro  de  Giganle,  or  '  Hill  of  the  Giant,'  not  exceeding  4>,980 
feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  beyond 
21*  N.  lat.,  is  unknown,  Humboldt's  measurements  being  all  confined  to 
the  south  of  this  parallel.  Its  height,  however,  must  be  great,  aa  it  enten 
into  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and  abounds  with  precipices  of  the  most 
terrible  aspect.^  The  other  heights  S.  of  21*  N.  lat.,  exclusive  of  those 
^eady  mentioned,  are :  the  pesk  of  Tanciiaro,  10,196  feet  of  abaoluta 
height, — ElJacaly  10,249, — Mamanckota,  9,766, — ^the  f^olcan  de CoUmm, 
9,266, — and  the  Volcan  de  JoruUo^  4,267  feet.  The  prevailing  geological 
feature  of  this  mouptain-system  is  porphyritic  rock.  The  central  plateaa 
of  Anahuac  appears  like  an  enormous  porphyritic  dyke,  distingnisbed  from 
the  European  porphyry  by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblende  and  the 
absence  of  qaarts.     Granite  appears  at  Acapuico  and  in  Oaxaca. 

'  Volcanoes,^  Popoca-4epetl  and  IsiaccUhuatl  are  usually  denominated 
die  Volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  or  Mexico,  their  summits  being  equally  visi- 
ble from  both  cities.  The  latter  is  an  extinguished  volcano,  and  no  Indian 
tradition  goes  back  to  the  time  when  it  made  its  eruptions.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  the  Peak  <^  Orizaba,  and  the  rolca- 
no  of  Tusila  in  the  intcndancy  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  greatest  eruptions  of 
Orizaba  or  Orizava  were  between  the  periods  of  1545  and  1566 ;  no  ap- 
pearances, however,  of  inflam  motion  have  been  noticed  since.  The  crater 
of  Pepoca-tepetl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  but  no  eruptions  of  consequence 
have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Cortex.  A  mass  of  ashes  and  very 
dense  vapours  were  observed,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  to  issue  from 

\  *  XJke  too  many  of  hit  philo«ophical  associates,  Humboldt  b  much  addicted  to 
system.  Believing  tlie  doctrine  or  the  mdual  depression  of  the  terrestrial  martmat 
unm  tlis  aqoator  ts  tbs  poles,  he  thcnoe  mrsw  tlifl  conclotion  tlist  tha  Pspoca-t^atl  is 
higher  than  any  mountfun  of  the  temperate  zone :  aa  iff  forsooth,  we  were  iatimatclj 
acquainted  witn  all  the  yarieties  of  surface  on  the  earthy  part  of  the  terraqueous  globb. 
Philosophers  should  be  more  guarded  in  their  language,  and  less  gtroB  to  ceaorallsatioii. 
Tha  Qn«t  Whits  moualain,  1,600  British  miles  N.  of  the  paraUtlof  Masico,  is  mtn 
sjioTatad  than  the  Pupoca-tepet^  if  Pilce's  measurement  can  be  rsUed  on  aa  correct ;  and 
the  peal(s  of  the  HImmalaya,  which  lie  within  the  temperate  zone,  are  much  higher 
than  any  equatorial  raountaint  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Even  tko  plulas  of 
Uiflto,  taid  the  tabU-lai)d  4»f  Mszioo,  elevated  as  they  undoahtedly  sre^  9f  not  esiasl  i» 
till*  respect  to  the  table-land  of  Tibet 
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TIm  C^fftr  tf  PvoU,  tliovgb  prtmtin 

of  a  crater  on  its  summit,  yet  teems  to  hai 

the  traees  of  curieiite  of  lava  still  visible  a 

4>f  Tuitla  is  very  active^  producing  frequei 

%  which  was  very  violent,  took  place  i 

Oaxaca,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Perote,  wei 

^  Perote,  which  b  distant  170  mik 

*<)  heard  resembling  dischaiges  i 

frequently  emits  smoke  an 

Nit  origin*    It  sprung  up  i 

.^  ^  celebxated  for  its  fin 

^^  '.  more  than  100  male 

ano.    Its  elevatia 

In  the  middle  < 

^n  their  summits  wit 

.mingled  with  small  palm 

,  a  singular  contrast  with  tfa 

.olcanic  fire.^     Although  the  sul 

lormer  violence,  and  the  piaiii  and  tfa 

«sd  with  vegetables,  the  ambient  abr  is  stL 

bOe  action  of  ^e  small  funnels  or  ovens,  thi 

dst  distance  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  shade 

'     of  Fahrenheit ;  and  for  many  years  after  the  firs 

*^^^  of  Jorullo^  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  c 

^^^^Vuxic«  of  this  volcano,  fields  ctiltiTsted  wffh  iunr-cttio  and  Mit 
'|;rO!>t^iid  tbM  Isy  betwMn  tvro  sbmOI  rivulet^  aod  which  was  bounded  b 
''^,^fS(/^^'^  whose  structure  apparently  iadieates  all  this  tract  to  have  been,  i 
'ifi^^M  Y«^od,  convulsed  with  volcanoes.     These  fields,  artifldally  watei  ed,  be 
''^^^ne  V™^^^'*^  of  ^"^  Pedro  de  JomUo,  one  of  the  greatest  and  rlehert  in  th 
Xjo  ^  i^n  Jvme,  1769^  a  subtevraneous  noise  was  heard,  and  hollow  soimd^  accom 
Y*     €ttfS^^  eHrthquakes,  in  succession,  for  fron^  50  to  60  days.     From  the  com 
^f^y  Y  of  September,  however,  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a  return  an 


^<0«3hitf>«»t  of  former  tranquillity,  whon,  iu  the  night  of  the  88th  of  Seplembei 
S^^^i^  gubltfianean  noise  again  commenced,  and  the  affirighted  Indians  flsd  t 
S^*^  iSos.  A  tract  of  ground,  of  four  square  miles  In  extent,  now  rose  up  in  th 
^[pt^^^ladder,  the  edges  of  which  were  89  feet  above  the  level  of  the  old  plain,  bu 
«^  of  Z.^-Ji^^^  towarda  tlie  centre  to  an  elevation  of  624  feet.     Those  who  viewe 


e^tastroi^  ttom  the  mountains,  bdield  flames  issuing  forth,  and  fragment 
w'  in0  rock  thrown  up  from  an  extent  of  more  than  four  square  miles  of  country 
1>*^^^!M«d  through  the  d^fck  doud  of  ashes,  illumined  by  the  volcanic  lire,  thn  soften 
ft  ^f^fTof  the  tSa»  swelling  up  like  oi  agitated  sea.    The  two  rivulets  of  Cuitamb 


^'^Fodro  were  then  seen  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  burning  chasms ;  an^ 

m^^  '^"^rmwStion  of  the  water  invigorated  the  flames,  which  were  visible  at  l^ascuarc 

^^^^^t!ik4ffmiiw  dlstsnt    Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  of  stratified  dav*  envi 

«f***  *hSs  o6  decomposed  basaltes,  in  ooncentrical  layers,  seemed  to  indicate  thatsub 

l(^P**"^  ^T^Vnter  neatly  contributed  to  produce  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Thou 


^  lug*  ^ 

4»  ^•^r  ^w^iTthouiS  W^  within  these  W  years,  (say*  Humboldt, 

^*•^,l  JSS^  to  ««•  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the  midst  of  these  ovens,  six  large  massii 
i»  »tul JY*«V  ^jg  ^  J  «4Q  f^^  perpendicular  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  spnu 
•*«^*i!l  rSalm  exteiiSng  from  NJN.B.  to  S.S.W.  The  most  elevated  of  th« 
•1^  ^lJm  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullcs  which  bums  eontinuiOlv',  an 
•^^*«^  liD  fnm  the  north  side  an  immeftM  qttiuitity  of  seorifled  and  baaltl 
*■•  «^inUiil  frtgments  of  primitive  rock.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  oentn 
'■^'^  f^^ntinued  tiS  the  month  of  February,  1760,  or  for  the  space  of  four  montbi 
valc*«"'Zf7»_^'„^  vi.nr«  thpv  became  flraduaJlv  less*  frenuent.    The  Indians^  terrific 


T**^  following  ye^mi  they  became  craduafly  less*  frequent.    The  India 

Ae  li"«^We  noites  of  this  n«<w  volcano*  abandoned  at  first  aU  the  villagSi  wit! 

^rfaipecttcle;and 

Sotderfnf  the  pU^ 
j^Bnai  voloanwfc 


•*  £^«»^Sfr  miles  of  the'  plaio^f  Jorullo  ;  but  became  graduaUy  fiuniliarized  to  tl 
*V?t  «-w.fade:  and,  having  returned  to  their  cottages,  advanced  to  the  taonntsili 
•^^LSrSe^nlain,  to  ad^re  the  stmms  of  fire  issuing  fhim  aa  Infinity  of  gm 
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the  eiplotioD,  were  umnhabitable  from  ibe  exeemre  hnt  Similar  adb- 
terranean  noises  were  beard  at  Gnanazuato,  in  Jaonaqr,  1784.  Eartfa- 
qoakes  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  envitoas 
of  Mexico,  though  not  attended  with  sach  desolating  efiecta  as  in  Pern 
And  Quito.  All  these  phenomena  seem  to  indicate  the  existeaee  of  aa 
actiTo  internal  fire,  between  the  parallels  of  18^  and  82*,  which 
from  time  to  time  through  the  crust  of  the  globe,  otbd  at  great 
firom  the  sea-shore. 

Capes,2  The  only  capes  worthy  of  remark  in  this  extensive  regBon 
Cape  St  LucaSf  the  S.E.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Caliioniia,  in  92* 
52^  28"  N.  la^  and  110*  45^  38"  W.  long.,  by  the  cortected  obaarvatiiMi 
of  Mr  Oltmanus ;  Cape  CorrieiUeSy  the  most  western  point  of  the  isthmos 
of  Mexico,  m  20*  25'  80^  N.  lat,  and  105*  34'  W.  long.;  and  Cape  Mem. 
docino  already  mentioned. 

Ba^s.'}  The  chief  bays  or  gulfs  are  those  of  Tehianiepec^  and  the 
large  inland  gulf  of  California.  The  first  lies  in  16*  N.  lat.  on  the  Fisdiic. 
Between  the  head  of  this  gulf,  into  which  the  rirer  Chimalapa  diseasbogiies 
itself,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hnasecualco,  is  only  125  B.  miles  acroos.*  The 
gulf  of  California  is  a  rery  large  inland  sea,  stretching  880  B.  miles  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Et  Rosario  river,  in  N.  lat.  22*  52^, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Colorada,  in  N.  lat.  32*  50^.  The  entranee  of 
this  gulf,  between  cape  St  Lucas,  the  S.E.  point  of  California,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  El  Rosario,  on  the  continent,  is  200  miles  across ;  and  frwn 
thence,  as  far  as  N.  lat.  27*,  the  average  breadth  is  from  120  to  150  milea ; 
from  thence  to  the  head  it  seldom  exceeds  60  miles.  The  printed  maps  of 
this  gulf  are  sadly  erroneous.  The  other  bays  are  those  of  San  Blai,  Sam 
Francisco,  and  Acapulco,  on  the  southern  ocean ;  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
those  of  St  Bernard^  St  Joseph^  and  Galveston^  in  the  province  of  Texas. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,'}  The  gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  shores  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  the  Texas,  New  Santander,  La  Vera  Cruz,  Tescnaco,  and  Yucatan, 
on  the  side  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  It  extends  between  the  1 8th  and  30th 
parallels  of  northern  latitude,  and  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  but  someidiat 
elongated  from  E.  to  W.  Iii  the  latter  direction  it  is  1,150  miles  l<Hig ;  in 
the  transverse  direction  it  is  about  930.  It  opens  in  a  S.E.  direction,  between 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  or  the  capes  Catoche  and  Sable, 
which  are  about  465  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  island  of  Cuba 
divides  this  opening  into  two  channels :  the  one  to  the  S.W.  communicat- 
ing with  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  other  to  the  N.£.  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, by  means  of  the  straits  of  Bahama  or  Florida.  South  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  round  about  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  in 
18*  N.  lat.,  an  extent  of  600  B.  miles,  this  gulf  does  not  present  a  nngle 
good  port,  as  Vera  Cruz  is  merely  a  bad  anchorage  amidst  shallows.  The 
Mexican  coast  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  dyke,  against  which  the 
waves,  continually  agitated  by  the  trade-winds  blowing  from  £•  to  W., 
throw  up  the  sands  carried  by  the  violent  motion.  The  rivers  descending 
from  the  Sierra  Madre,  have  also  contributed  to  increase  these  sands,  and 
the  land  is  gaining  on  ^e  sea.  No  vessels  (says  Humboldt)  drawing  awre 
that  12^  inches  water  can  pass  over  these  sand-bars  wi^out  danger  of 
grounding.  The  Mississippi  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  carries  down  with  it,  besides  its  vast  body  of  waters,  a  prodigious 
qmmtity  of  organic  and  unoiganic  debr  ^f  New  Orleans,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  the  princip'  ^n  ' '     -vhole 
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galf.  In  die  middle  of  the  gnlf  the  winds  blow  regolarlf  from  the  K.E. ; 
but  they  ywy  considerably  on  approecbing  the  shore.  From  the  Missis* 
stppi,  along  the  Florida  eoast,  the  S«W.  wind  blows  yiolently  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October ;  the  N.  wind  prevails  during  the  other 
nine  months.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  San  Bernardo,  the  wind 
generally  blows  in  the  morning  from  the  S.E.  or  E.S.E.,  and  in  the  even- 
ing from  the  S.W.  Between  Catoche  and  Campeachy  the  reigfniag  wind, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  blows  from  the  N.E. ;  but  from  the  end  of 
April  to  September^  it  comes  from  die  opposite  direction.  The  most  re* 
markable  current  in  the  gnlf,  is  that  called  the  Gulf^ream^  already 
described  in  our  general  remark^  on  physical  geography. 

Rivers.^  Considering  the  extent  of  this  country,  its  large  rivers  are 
not  numerous. 

Bio  Grande  del  N'orle,'}  The  chief  is  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Bio  Grande  dd 
Norte.  According  to  the  large  map  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  tract  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  the  remotest  sources  of  this  river  are  two  streams 
which  rise  in  the  great  cordilleca  that  separates  the  eastern  from  the  wes- 
tern waters  of  North  America,  in  40M2'  N.  lat.,  and  1 1 1*"  SCX  W.  long,  im- 
mediately to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Big  Horn,  Platte,  and  Arkansaw 
rivers.  The  valley  containing  its  sources  is  separated  by  another  stupen- 
dous ridge  on  th^  N.  from  the  head-waters  of  the  great  southern  branch  of 
Lewis'  river ;  and  on  the  W.  by  another  range,  which  separates  it  from  the 
sources  of  the  Multnomah  river,  or  great  S.E.  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
These  two  streams  run  separate  courses  of  d(^  miles  each,  westward,  till 
they  unite  and  form  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Thence  turning  to  the  S.E.  it  is 
augmented  by  several  streams  from  the  W. ;  and  after  a  course  of  120  miles 
in  that  direction,  it  is  joined  by  a  large  stream  from  the  N.E.,  called  Col^ 
ter's  river y  discovered  by  an  American  hunter  of  that  name  in  1807. 
Thence  it  runs  250  miles  fiuther  in  the  same  direction,  in  a  valley  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  as  far  as  38^  N.  lat.,  and  107® 
W.  long.,  where  it  enters  the  province  of  New  Mexico.  Thence  its  course 
is  due  S.  for  350  miles,  to  33*  N.  lat.,  passing  by  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 
Thence  it  directs  its  course  generally  to  the  S.E.,  through  the  province  of 
Cohahnila,  and  after  dividing  the  province  of  Texas  from  that  of  New  San- 
tander,  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  25**  55'  N.  lat.,  and  97*  26'  W. 
long.,  according  to  Humboldt.  The  comparative  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  is  nearly  1,600  British  miles,  540  of  which  are  to  the  N.W.  of 
Santa  F6.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  a  narigable  river  in  any  part 
of  its  course,  owing  to  the  mountuns  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
to  sand-bars  in  the  flat  country ;  but  small  boats  might  ascend  as  far  as 
Presidia  de  Rio  Grande,  in  Cohahnila,  a  distance  of  200  B.  miles  from 
the  coast.  Even,  in  the  mountains  above  Santa  Fe,  it  affords  water  amply 
sufficient  for  canoe  navigation.  Nearly  180  miles  above  the  Presidio  de 
Rio  Grande,  it  receives  the  Puerco^  after  a  course  of  320  miles  S.E.  from 
its  source  in  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  del 
San  Sacramento  with  the  mountains  of  Namhi,  in  34*  N.  lat.  Above  166 
miles  higher  up,  the  Rio  del  Norte  receives  the  lUo  ConchoSy  after  a  course 
of  300  miles  N.E.  from  the  Sierra  Madre.  Where  Pike  crossed  the  Con- 
ches it  seemed  to  be  as  large  as  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Passo.  Like  the 
Missouri,  the  Red  river,  and  the  Arkansaw,  the  Rio  del  Norte  has  its 
periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  April,  are  at  their  height  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  foil  towards  the  end  of  June.  At  Albuquerque,  where 
Pike  crossed  it,  40  miles  below  Sante  Fe,  it  is  400  yards  wide  and  3  feet 
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deep ;  and  in  the  dnnigbt  of  •ommer,  it  may  be  fordad  aa  fiur  aa  Ha  jmicllon 
with  the  Concbos.  The  Rio  del  Nerte  clnefly  intcnecta  a  tbiidj  peopled 
coiintiy.  When  popnlatioa  abali  hare  advanced  to  Ha  baaloi,  it  will  ae- 
qnire  immense  importanoe»  especially  if  it  shall  then — whicb  is  very  pro- 
bable— ^be  united  to  the  Rio  Colorado  by  a  canal.^ 

Bio  Buenaventura.^  ht  4P  W  N.  lat.  lat.,  and  113^  S<X  W.  lo^e^ 
riaes  the  Rio  Buenaventura,  from  the  western  range  which  bouiida  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  This  stream  runs  to  the  S.  W.  till  it  eaten 
a  large  salt  lake  of  unknown  dimensions :  and  from  tbeaoe  it  in  avppoaed 
again  to  lasaot  and  to  hold  a  Western  course  till  it  enters  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  St  Francis,  on  the  Pacific'  in  SS^  S(y  N.  kt.  Ita  compnatiie 
course  is  600  B^  miles.  From  the  Arkonsaw  to  the  bead  of  the  above  gulf, 
is  a  distance  6f  about  800  miles,  crossing  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  and  goiag 
down  the  stream  of  the  Dnenaventunb 

The  Zaguananas  or  Colorath,']  Immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  the  aovce 
of  the  above  stream,  is  that  of  the  Zaguananms^  the  most  N.E.  braacb  of 
the  Colorado  of  California.  Joined,  soon  after  its  issoiag  from  the  weatera 
side  of  the  Sierra  Madra,  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Bio  de  Sam  Ra» 
phael,  San  Xauier^  and  Los  Dolores^  it  becomea  a  large  and  nftvigaUe 
stream.  Nearly  300  miles  of  direct  distance  from  its  remoteeC  sourDe,  it 
is  joined  by  the  combined  streaaM  of  the  Rio  de  ioe  Animas^  and  Rio  de 
Nabajo.  Seventy  miles  farther  S.W.,  the  confluent  stream — ^now  denoni- 
nated  the  Cohrado^^  joined  by  the  Jaguedia  or  JaquesUa*  In  SSt  Aff 
N.  let.,  the  Bio  Gila  joins  the  Colorado,  after  a  western  course  of  380  B. 
miles  from  the  Sierras  de  loe  Mimbros,  or  western  side  of  the  gteas  chain 
of  Topia.  The  Gila,  though  a  large  stream,  is,  howeVM*,  fordable  tliroagh- 
out  its  whole  course,  unless  when  swelled  by  the  melted  snowa.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Colorado,  from  its  remotest  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
head  oi  the  gulf  of  Clililoraia,  in  32**  30'  N.  let.,  is  little  above  600  R 
miles,  exclusive  of  its  meanders.^  It  receives  the  appellation  of  Colorado^ 
or  *  Coloured  riyer,'  from  ita  waten  being  coloured  by  the  rains  falling  oa 
a  soil  of  red  clay.  It  i»  a  d)9ep  and  copious  stream,  capable  of  beiog  navi- 
gated  for  300  miles  and  upwards  by  square-rigged  vessels.  Throagfaont 
the  whole  of  its  course,  its  banks,  are  said  to  be  entirely  deatitnte  oi  tim« 
ber ;  and  Pike  was  informed,  that  for  300  milss,  there  was  not  a  tnee  10 
inches  ia  diameter  growing  near  it. 

The  Sottora,'}  Farther  S.  is  the  river  Hiaqui  or  Sonora^  a  large  and 
fertilizing  stream,  which,  after  a  course  of  350  miles  S.Wn'  from  the  west* 
em  side  of  the  Topian  chain,  falls  into  the  g^  of  Califoraia  in  27*  30^  N. 
Int.,  and  1  IPSO' W.  long. 

The  Sabine^  Sfc.'2  The  coast  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the 
American  frontier  is  welUwaterad.  The  Sabine  river — ^which,  according  to 
the  Mexicans,  constitutes  the  boundary — ^including  its  windings^  nma  300 
milee.  West  of  the  Sabine  are  the  7V»yac  and  Notches  rivers,  two  snsafl 
streams  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     Fosther  W.  is  Trinity  rice 

'  In  1762,  sa  extraordiBsry  pbensmenon  occurred  with  this  rirer.  The  whole  bed  of 
Che  river,  for  90  miles  above  and  60  miles  below  the  Pssso,  becume  wholly  dry,  and  the 
liprer  prssipitated  itaslf  in^  a  newly  formed  ohasm,  and  only  made  its  ro-appsai^nes 
near  the  Presidio  de  San  Eleaiario.  This  phenomenon  continued  for  a  eon«d«s»hie 
time;  the  fine  plains  surrounding  the  Passo,  and  which  are  intersected  with  small 
canals  of  irrigation,  remained  without  water ;  and  the  inhabitants  due  wells  in  tbe 
SBod  with  which  the  bed  oC  the  rirer  was  filled*  At  langth^  after  fhoLqpee  of  m  fisw 
wedkSf  the  river  resumed  its  ancient  course. 

*  The  Colorado  is  also  denoAinast^  by  th^  Jesuits,  in  their  map  of  Cafifbrttia,  the 
Iii9  th  ht  Martyres  i  while  the  Gila  is  called  ths  Ao  GroiMfe  d^  ^  ^/mtfoObi. 
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whicfi  rising  in  the  belt  of  high  land  idiich  bounds  the  yalley  of  the  Red 
rirer  of  Louisiana,  in  83"  S(y,  falls  into  the  golf  of  Mexico,  after  an  abso- 
lute course  of  SOO  miles.  Where  Rke  crossed  it,  it  was  60  yards  iride, 
with  high  steep  banks  and  a  rich  Inxnriant  soil.  To  the  S.W.  of  Trinity 
river,  is  the  Rio  Brassos  de  Dios,  a  very  large  stream,  rising  in  S3"  N.  lat. 
in  the  prorince  of  Coliahuila.  Ranniug  8.E.  it  enters  the  prorince  of 
Texas,  and  falls  into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  after  a  comparative  course  of  450 
B.  miles.  Where  Pike  crossed  it,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  was  300 
yards,  and  it  was  narigable  for  large  keels.  The  appearance  of  its  banks 
indicates  that  it  rises  and  falls  100  feet ;  its  waters  are  red  and  turbid, 
with  a  rich  prolific  soil  along  its  shores.  To  the  6.W.  of  the  Brassos  is 
the  Rio  Cohrado  de  Texai,  a  large  stream,  risins:  in  the  Sierra  Obscmii, 
or  Namhi  range,  in  105"  W.  long,  and  34"  SO'  N.  lat. ;  and  which,  after 
mnning  a  S.E.  coarse  of  700  B.  miles,  not  including  the  windings,  falls 
into  the  head  of  the  bay  of  St  Bernard,  in  29"  40^  N.  lat.  and  96"  40^  W. 
long.  Where  it  was  crossed  by  Hke,  the  stream  was  160  jrards  wide.  It 
is  narigable  for  a  considen^le  distance  by  large  boats.^  To  the  S.W.  is 
the  combined  stream  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  St  Mark,  which  fiills  into  the 
bay  of  St  Joseph,  in  N.  hit.  29"  and  W.  long.  97"  40',  after  a  course  of  50 
miles.  Prerions  to  their  junction,  both  rirers  hold  separate  courses  of  150 
miles  eacfa. — S.VV.  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  8t  Mark,  is  the  river  of  Si 
AnloniOf  which,  at  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  Texas,  is  20  yards  wide 
and  12  feet  deep,  affording  excellent  fish,  and  supplying  every  part  of  the 
town  with  excellent  water. — Farther  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  last  in  the  pro- 
rince of  Te^is,  going  from  the  American  frontier,  is  the  Rio  NueetM,  which, 
after  running  a  S.E.  course  of  250  B.  miles,  falls  into  the  head  of  a  lai^ 
lagoon  or  faaaf  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  120  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte.     All  the  rivers  above  enumerated  belong  to  New  Mexico^ 

The  St  Jago^  <$'<?.]  In  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  Proper,  the  chief 
river  is  the  St  Jago,  which  rises  from  a  small  lake  13  miles  to  the  S.W* 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  It  is  first  called  the  Rio  Lerma  or  Tokdotlan, 
bat  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  Zms  Laxas^  the  united  stream  is  deno- 
minated the  St  Jago.  Running  to  the  N.W.  it  enters  the  lake  of  Chapala, 
and  issuing  from  thence,  it  holds  its  course  in  a  similar  direction,  and  then 
taming  to  the  S.W.  falls  into  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
21"  32'  48*  N.  hOn  and  105"  12^  W.  long.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
*  the  Great  river  of  Guadalajara,'  and  its  afaaolute  coarse  is  estimated  al 
600  B.  miles. — The  other  rivers  are  the  ZacattUa^  the  Motezumay  the 
HuoieeualeOj  the  Aharado,  the  ^S^'  Juan^  the  river  of  Tabasco,  and  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe.  It  may  be  obeerved,  that  as  the 
isthmus  decreases  in  breadth,  the  rivers  become  comparatively  smaller,  and 
of  less  importance,  unless  as  far  as  soose  may  eventiially  be  of  use  in  faci- 
litating an  intercourse  between  the  Pacific  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 

Lakes^J  The  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  are  the  five  following: 
namely,  Ckalco,  Xockimilco,  Tezatco^  San  Chrisiobaly  and  Zumpango^  ly- 
utg  m  a  direction  from  S.  to  N.  Of  these,  the  lake  of  Tezcnco  is  the 
^ge8t,  and  occupies  the  lowest  level  of  the  valley.  The  whole  of  these 
lakes  contain  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  valley,  that  is  22  square  leagues,  or 
168}  B.  miles  of  water.    The  valley  itself  is  of  an  oval  figure,  surrounded 


*  Its  witen  htkting  s  reddish  tinge,  It  is  sometimes  dsnominated  the  Rod  rwer^ 
most  be  esrefuily  dieliiigtiiehed  therefore,  from  the  Red  river  of  Loaisisns,  and  ths 
Ulondo  of  CalifomiA. 
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on  all  aides  hj  moontains,  55  miles  long  by  87^  broad,  and  67  leagnea»  or 
201  B.  miles  in  circumference,  containing  a  space  of  244|  square  leaguea, 
or  1,876  B.  square  miles.     All  the  humidity  furnished  by  ^e  lofty  nage 
which  surrounds  this  valley  is  collected  in  the  lakes;  and  not  a  singk 
stream  issues  from  the  valley  but  the  small  brook  of  Teqnisquiac,  wfaich, 
in  a  ravine  of  small  breadth,  traverses  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  to 
throw  itself  into  the  Rio  de  Tula,  or  Motezuma.     The  central  lake  of 
Tezcuco  is  supplied  by  four  rivers ;  and  that  of  Zumpango,  or  the  most 
northern,  by  two, — ^tfae  latter  of  which  streams,  called  Gruantitlany  has  s 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  other  rivers  put  together.     These 
lakes  rise  by  successive  degrees  from  the  centre  of  the  valley.    The  cmtral 
lake  of  Tezcuco  is  consequently  liable  to  great  inundations  £rom  the  swell- 
ing of  the  higher  lakes,  which  pour  their  waters  into  it,  and  have  laid 
Mexico  repeatedly  under  water,  the  great  square  of  that  city  being  only 
47^  inches  above  the  level  of  the  lake.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a 
desague^  or  large  canal,  has  been  constructed,  to  cany  off  the  waters  of 
the  northern  lakes  into  the  river  Tula,  and  thus  preserve  the  capital  fioni 
inundation ;  but  the  design  has  comparatively  proved  abortive,  and  the  dty 
is  still  exposed  to  be  inundated  from  the  swelling  of  the  lakes  of  Chalos 
and  Xochimilco,  which  are  3  feet  9  inches  higher  than  that  of  Tezcnco.^ 
These  five  lakes  are  all  more  or  less  salt ;  but  that  of  Tezcuco  la  most 
impr^;nated  with  that  mineral,  its  water  being  heavier  than  those  of  the 
Baltic ;  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  is  the  most  pure  and  limpid  of  all  the 
lakes.     The  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  generally  from  9  to  16  feet  deep,  hut  ia 
some  places  it  is  even  less  than  3  feet.     Hence  its  commerce  suffma  very 
much  in  the  very  dry  months  of  January  and  February,  for  the  want  of 
water  prevents  them  from  going  in  canoes  to  the  capital.     The  lake  of 
Xochimilco  is  free  from  this  inconvenience ;  for  from  Chalco,  Mesqne^  and 
Tlahuac,  the  navigation  is  never  once  interrupted,  and  Mexico  rec^ves 
provisions  in  abundance  daily  by  the  canal  of  Iztacpalapan.     The  ex- 
pense of  the  great  canal  for  draining  off  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  lakes 
into  the  river  Tula,  from  1607  to  1789,  amounted  to  £1,291,770  oterlmg. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  render  this  canal  navigable  to  the  sea ;  bnt  tfas 
expense  would  more  than  overbalance  the  profit,  as  it  would  require  more 

'  Two  cireiunstanoet  have  alio  occurred  since  the  conquest  to  increase  this  6Mm: 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  increased  cultiTstion  of  the  aoQ.  The 
Spaniards,  like  the  Anglo-Americans,  hate  trees,  and  would  have  the  Talley  of  Mcaoes 
to  resemble  the  arid  phdns  of  Castile ;  they  have  not  only  cut  down  tho  trees  in  the 
plains,  but  even  those  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  cnltiTaiioa  at 
the  land  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the  depodtions  of  soil  in  the  lakes,  and  th« 
rapidity  of  the  inundations.  Waters  which  glide  over  declivities  covered  with  sward, 
carry  off  much  less  of  the  soil  than  those  which  run  over  loose  soiL  Now  sward,  whe- 
ther formed  from  gramina,  as  in  Europe,  or  small  Alpine  plants,  as  in  Mexico,  is  only 
to  be  preserved  in  the  shade  of  a  forest.  The  shrubs  and  underwood  also  oppose  pow. 
erful  impediments  to  the  melted  snows  descending  from  the  declivities  of  tho  noun- 
talos ;  and  when  these  declivities  are  thus  stripped  of  their  vegetation,  the  streams  an 
less  opposed,  and  more  easily  unite  with  the  torrents  which  swell  the  lakes  in  the  rid- 
nity  of  the  capital.  The  bed  of  the  central  or  low  lake  of  Tezcuco,  is  progressirdy 
rising,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  earth  carried  down  by  the  torrents  and  depo- 
sited in  it.  If  the  report  of  a  survey  made  in  the  16th  century  ^says  Humboldt)  W 
true,  the  great  square  of  Mexico  was  elevated  43  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  which  latter  is  now  only  47  inches  lower  than  the  former.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cutting  down  of  the  ancient  forests,  and  thereby  exposing  the  naked  plain  to 
the  direct  influeuce  of  a  tropical  sun,  has  diminished  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  has  also  increased  the  evaporation  both  in  degree  and  rapidity.  The  lakes  haw 
therefore  decreased  both  in  extent  and  depth;  and  the  city  of  Mexico*  which  in  the 
^*y«  of  Cortex  stood  environed  by  vrater.  Is  now  almost  three  miles  fnm  the  lake 

of  Teaouoo»  which  receives  much  less  water  bv  UiiUtratioo  than  in  the  16th  cea- 
tnry. 
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tliBii  SOD  locks  to  bring  veMels  from  the  aea  to  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Teseaeo,  which  is  7,467  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  sea. 

Saii  ZtokesJ]  In  addition  to  the  large  salt  lake  trayersed  by  the  Bne- 
aaventura,  Homboldt  has  placed  another  very  laige  lake,  called  Timpanqfos 
or  THmpanogMj  in  his  map»  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  43d  parallel 
•f  latitiide,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buenaventura,  and  to  the  W.  of  a  chain  of 
moaBtains. called  Sierras  de  Timpanojos.  This  large  inland  sea  is  pre- 
t«ided  to  have  been  discovered  in  1777,  by  fathers  Font  and  Escalante, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  journey,  which  they  made  from  Taos,  to  the  N.B*  of 
Santa  F^,  in  New  Mexico,  across  the  country  to  Monterey  in  New  Cali- 
fornia* If  such  a  lake  really  does  exist,  it  has  nevw  been  since  seen ; 
Pike  heard  no  word  of  it  while  he  was  in  New  Mexico,  and  considers  its 
existence  as  totally  ftibulous ;  and  the  American  hunters  who  since  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clarke  have  traversed  its  supposed  site,  have  not  met 
with  it.  .  A  small  lake,  60  miles  north  and  south,  is  placed  on  a  southern 
branch  of  the  Multnomah,  by  Mr  Melish,  in  his  large  map  of  the  United 
States*  which  may  perhaps  answer  to  that  of  Timpanojos,  as  it  occupies 
part  of  the  qiace  allotted  to  it  in  Humboldt's  map. 


CHAP.  HI.— CLIMATE—SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

CUmaieSJl     If  the  extent  of  Central  North  America,  combined  with  the 
extraordmary  nature  of  its  configuration,  be  considered,  the  variety  of  its 
climate  must  evidently  be  very  great-— embracing  the  extremes  of  equa- 
torial heat  and  polar  cold.     The  south-east  portion,  containing  the  repub- 
lic of  Gnatinuila,  and  part  of  the  old  viceroyalty,  are  far  from  being 
healthy,  especially  on  the  coasts.    If  climate  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  latitude,  then  the  whole  of  Gnatimala,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  former  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  comprehending  a  space 
of  487,000  square  miles,  would  feel  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone ;  whilst 
the  intOTnal  provinces, — ^the   Califomias, — ^the  unoccupied  tracts, — and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  viceroyalty, — embracing  a  surfruse  of  nearly 
1,012,000  square  miles,  would  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature.    But  this 
is  not  the  case.     Climate  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  regu- 
lated more  by  elevation  than  by  latitude.     Of  this  truth,  Mexico  affords 
a  striking  illustration.     The  whole  of  the  coasts,  along  with  the  provinces 
of  Guatimala,  possess  a  warm  climate,  adapted  for.  West  Indian  pro- 
ductions; the  temperature  of  the  plains,  elevated  not  more  than  984 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  within  the  tropics,  is  from  eight  to  nine  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer  greater  than  the  mean  heat  of  N^les,  or  77* 
of  Fahrenheit.     These  regions  are  denominated  by  the  Spaniards,  Herras 
calkntes^  and  produce  in  abundance  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas ; 
when  Europeans,  unseasoned  to  the  climate,  remain  in  these  low  tracts  for 
any  time,  especially  in  populous  cities,  they  become  the  victims  of  the 
yellow  fever,  known  under  the  name  of  vomUo  prido^  or  the  '  black  vomit.* 
T^  port  of  Acapttlco,  and  the  valleys  of  Peregrine  and  Papagallo,  are 
unoDg  the  hottest  and  unhealthiest  places  of  the  world.     On  the  coast  of 
the  Mexican  gulf,  the  great  heats  are  tempered  occasionally  by  streams  of 
cold  air  brought  by  the  winds  from  Hudson's  Bay,  towards  the  parallels 
of  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  blowing  from  October  to  March. 
.    On  the  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
d,9S6  to.  4  963.  feet,  there  reigns  a  perpetually  soft  spring-temperature* 
V.  3  z 
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which  nerer  varies  mare  than  (oar  or  Sre  ihagnem  of  Eihffhfif  The 
eztreniM  of  heat  sad  oold  ire  thoa  eqaaUy  mkBOWB.  TUa 
denomioatod  by  the  natiree,  the  iiarras  iimplada$^  or  *  the 
guni%'  where  the  mean  heat  of  the  whole  year  ia  firooi  68^  to  70*  el 
Fahrentieit,— the  temperetiire  of  Xalappa»  Taeoo,  and  ChOpawaiagii^  three 
oitiea  celebrated  for  their  salnhiityy  aad  the  abimdaiice  of  fiwMreea  ki 
their  Yioiiiity.  Unfortunately  this  mean  elefatien  of  4^264  fieet  ia  the 
height  to  which  the  clooda  ascend  from  the  aea;  conaeqaeptly  tlieae  tean 
perate  regions  are  ofiten  inrolved  in  thick  fogp. 

The  third  temperatore  is  that  of  the  table-land  of  Anahnar,  or  cJetated 
plains  of  MezicOi  and  denominated  the  tierras  Jrias^  or  *  eold  regiaaat'  hy 
the  inhabitants.  Tftus  elevated  tract,  compithending  a  apace  of  2S,000 
square  leagnesi  or  upwards  of  176,000  British  sqoare  miles^  within  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  embracing  plains  whose  altitode  is  more  tima  7^17 
fiMt  above  the  sea,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  68*  of  FahrenlMtt.  In  tho 
oapttal  of  Mexico,  the  centigrade  thermometer  has  beeakaowm  to  fidl 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  bat  this  is  a  very  lare  oeear- 
rence,  and  the  winters  are  nsnally  as  mild  as  at  Naples.  In  the  ooldest 
season,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55*  to  60*  of  Fahrenfaeit;  in 
snmmer,  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  75*  in  the  shade.  Hie  aseaa 
temperature  of  the  whole  table-land  is,  therefore,  equal  to  that  of  Rooku 
The  plains,  however,  whose  elevation  is  more  than  that  of  the  ca|Htal,  or 
exceed  8,201  feet,  possess,  within  the  tropics,  a  rude  and  diaagreeaUa 
climate.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Tolaca,  and  the  heights  of  Grvchilague^ 
where,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is  never  warmer  tins  firasn 
48*  to  48^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  olive-tree  bears  no  fruit,  though  oolti- 
tated  sucoassfnlly  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  All  these  upper  regioaa  enjoy 
a  mean  temperatare  of  from  51*  to  55*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  eipnl 
to  that  of  France  and  Lombardy ;  yet  the  vegetation  is  less  vigoraos,  and 
European  plants  4o  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  their  natal  aoiL 
The  winters,  at  an  elevation  of  8,201  feet,  are  not  very  severe ;  bat  the 
solar  rays  are  not  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  rare£ed  air  of  those  plaias, 
to  acoelevate  the  developement  of  flowers  and.  the  ripemi^  of  firuit.  Tfab 
constant  equality,-— this  want  of  ephemeral  heat, — imprints  a  pecafiar 
character  upon  these  equinoctial  regions,  in  the  higher  climatea.  Thus, 
the  cultivation  of  several  vegetables  on  the  ridge  of  the  hi§^  table-laad 
succeeds  worse  than  in  plains  situated  to  the  north  of  the  tropics,  thoagh 
ftequently  the  mean  heat  of  these  plains  is  less  than  that  of  the  plaras 
situated  between  the  19th  and  22d  parallels.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
climate,  productions,  aspect,  nay,  the  physiognomy  of  Mexico,  are  solely 
modified  by  the  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  of  tbe  soiL  Under  the 
hMer  parallel,  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  and  ind^o,  are  only  produced  abna- 
dnotly  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,968  to  2,624  feet.  Europeaa  wheat 
occupies  a  aone  on  the  declivity  of  tbe  mountains,  commencing  at  4,592 
fiMt,  and  ending  at  9>842  feet  of  elevation.  Bananas  bear  almost  no  frait 
above  5,084  feet  of  elevation.  Mexican  oaks  grow  only  between  2,624 
aad  9,842  feet  of  elevation ;  aad  tbe  pines  never  descend  towards  the 
ooast  of  Vera  Crua,  lower  than  6,068  feet,  nor  rise,  near  tbe  region  of 
lasting  snow,  to  an  elevation  of  more  thao  13,123  feet. 

The  climate  of  what  are  denominated  the  internal  previncee,  aitnated 
in  the  temperate  zone,  especially  that  of  New  Mexico,  diffsn  essentially 
iirom  that  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  from  that  of  the  same  parallels  in  the  oid 
Goatinenu     Here,  German  winters  succeed  Italian  summers.    In  tbe  pro* 
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^rinoe  oi  NeW  M«xico  panicularly,  the  air  is  m«ch  colder  than  in  the 
same  latitades  in  the  United  States.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain  t  New 
Mexico  is  a  long,  and  not  very  wide  Talley,  hounded  on  all  sides  exeept 
^  Booth  hy  ranges  of  great  and  lofty  monntafais,  corered  with  eternal 
snowsy  especially  to  the  north  of  Santa  F6 ;  and  the  air  is  pure,  and  not 
snhject  to  damps  and  fogs.  In  the  peninsnla  of  California,  the  climate  Is 
mild,  and  the  sky  constantly  serene  and  cloudless ;  and  should  any  clouds 
appear  for  a  moment  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they  display  the  mcfsl 
beautiful  shades  of  violet,  green,  and  purple.  Bnt  unfortunately,  the  sky 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  earth :  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  runs  are  very  un- 
freqneut.  In  New  California,  on  the  contrary,  the  ur  is  obscured  by  fre* 
quent  fogs,  which  however  invigorate  vegetation  and  A<rtiluBe  the  soil, 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  and  spongy  earth ;  and  the  climate  is  much 
more  mild  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  eastern  cdast  of  Aknerica* 
In  the  extensive  province  of  New  Biscay,  or  Dnrango,  the  air  is  dry  and 
the  heat  intense,  previous  to  the  annual  ndtts,  which  commence  in  June 
and  continue  till  September.  These  rains,  however,  are  but  slight 
showers;  and  daring  the  other  nine  months,  there  is  neither  rain  nor 
snow  to  moisten  the  ground.'  In  the  province  of  Texas,  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  is  the  most  delightful  in  the  world ;  but  as  this  province 
is  level,  and  thickly  covered  with  timber,  the  new  settlers  are  generally 
unhealthy. 

In  the  interior,  but  particularly  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  the  aridity  oif  the  soil  bears  a  resemblsnee  to  that  of  Tibet  and 
the  saline  steppes  of  Central  Asia.     The  evaporation  which  takes  place 
on  great  plains  is  sensibly  increased  by  the  great  elevation  of  tlie  Mexican 
Alps ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  not  suffidenUy  elevated  for  a 
greist  number  of  summits  to  pierce  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.     This 
region,  which  under  the  equator,  is  supp<Med  (by  Humboldt,)  to  coin* 
metice  at  the  elevation  of  15,747  feet,  and  under  the  4d*  of  N.  lat.  at 
8,365  feet,  commences  in  Mexico  between  the  parallels  of  10*  and  2(f  of 
latitude,  at  15«091  feet  of  altitude.    Hence,  only  four  mountains,  namely^ 
Orizava,  Popocatepetl,  Izmccihuatl,  and  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  enter  tins 
region.     To  the  north  and  south  of  this  parallel,  no  mountains  exhibit  this 
phenomenon,  till  we  arrive  at  New  Mexico  IVoper.     These  snows,  al 
their  minimum  in  September,  never  descend  below  14|763  feet  in  the 
parallel  of  Mexico.     But  in  the  month  of  January,  they  fall  as  low  as 
12,138  feet.     While  Humboldt  was  at  Mexico,  such  immense  falls  of 
snow  had  taken  phice  in  January,  that  the  mountains  of  Popocatepetl  and 
Iztaccihnatl,  were  almost  umted  by  one  hand  of  snow«     The  difference 
between  the  minimum  and  moartmirm,  or  the  oscillation  of  the  limits  of 
perpetoal  snow,  is  consequently,  under  the  parallel  of  19**  N,  lat.,  from 
one  sesson  to  the  other,  2,624  feet.     If,  however,  Humboldt's  statement 
of  15,091  feet,  as  the  inferknr  limit  or  minimum  of  this  region  be  true,  he 
is  inconsistent  with  himself,  as  the  oscilhition  must  be  2,S56  feet,  or  298 
feet  morew    Nay,  he  affirms  that  in  November  the  lowest  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  was  14,956  feet,  or  193  feet  higher  than  in  September ; 
whence  we  must  infer,  either  that  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  mimmufli 

'  TheaUBMjpWre  it  tlierefbre  to  deetrlc,  that  when  Pike  and  hit  cmnfanimit  iltpt 
•t  Chihttduia,  in  taking  off  the  blankrtt,  they  were  almost  completely  covered  with 
«l«sctrie  ipBrka.  In  a  bottle  prepared  and  covered  with  gold  leaf,  as  a  receiver,  such  a 
•uAcleney  of  the  dectric  fluid  was  obtained  from  a  bear-skin,  as  gave  a  conslderabls 
•heck  to  a  number  of  pertoat ! 
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of  descent  of  these  limits  is  erroneous,  or  that  more  snow  hSk  in 
her  than  in  November,  which  is  contrary  to  nniversal  experience  and  his 
own  affirmation,  which  fixes  it  in  November.  Tliese  eternal  snows,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  confounded  with  the  snows  which  in  winter  acddentilly 
fall  in  much  lower  regions.  This  ephemeral  snow  is  commonly  seen  as  an 
elevation  of  9,842  feet;  it  has  been  even  seen  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  at 
an  elevation  of  7,470  feet,  and  at  Valladolid,  at  an  altitude  of  6,156  fieeC, 
or  1,314  feet  lower.  If  the  cold  of  the  high  table-land  be  singnbriy  great 
in  winter,  its  beat  is  much  greater  in  summer,  than  on  the  Andes  of  Qmto. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
plains,  produce  a  reverberation  of  the  solar  rays  never  observed  in  oooa- 
tries  of  greater  inequality  of  surfisce.  Tbis  intense  heat  contributes  to  the 
aridity  of  the  soil.  Rams  are  very  unfrequent  in  the  interior  of  the  tabl^ 
land ;  the  great  height  of  which,  and  the  small  barometricU  prcaauro  of 
the  air,  indicating  its  comparative  want  of  condensation,  accelerate  the 
evaporation.  The  ascending  colunms  of  warm  air  from  the  low  plains  on 
the  coasts,  prevent  the  clouds  from  precipitating  themselves  in  lain  to 
wat-er  a  land,  dry,  saline,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  Tins  aridity  of  the 
central  land,  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  rivers  and  a  want  of  trees, 
greatly  obstructs  the  working  of  the  mines :  however,  it  is  happily  ooa* 
fined  to  the  most  elevated  districts.  The  declivity  of  the  taUe-land  is 
exposed  to  humid  winds  and  aqueous  vapours,  and  Uie  vegetation  aoarish- 
ed  by  these  is  uncommonly  vigorous.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annu- 
ally falls  at  Vera  Cruz  is  estimated  at  nearly  74  inches. 

Diseases,^  The  diseases  which  make  greatest  ravages  among  the  popu- 
lation, are :  the  small  pox,  the  matlazahuatly  and  the  yellow  fever,  dmn 
minated,  in  New  Spain,  the  vomilo  prieto.  The  first,  introduced  by  the 
Europeans  in  1520,  appears  to  renew  its  ravages  every  serenteen  or 
eighteen  years.  It  committed  terrible  devastation  in  1763,  1779,  and 
1797 ;  and  in  1779,  in  the  capital  alone,  9000  were  swept  ofiT  by  this 
destructive  disorder.  Vaccine  innoculation  was  introduced  in  January  1804, 
and  has  happily  contributed  here  to  extirpate  a  disorder  which  has  swept 
off  so  many  myriads  of  the  native  race,  and  almost  depopulated  the  Cati- 
fomias.  The  matlazahuatl  is  peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  New  Spain,  never 
attacking  Europeans,  or  the  mixed  races.  It  has  at  different  perioda  made 
great  ravages  among  the  natives,  extending  its  baneful  influence  tliroagh 
the  interior  of  the  table-land,  particularly  in  1762,  when  the  Indians  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico  perished  by  thousands.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  this  disease.  The  vomUo  prieio  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mari- 
time regions,  where  the  climate  is  excessively  warm  and  humid,  as  in  tho 
southern  states  of  the  American  union.  It  is,  however,  unknown  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  seat  of  its  ravages  is  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

Soil  and  Vegetable  ProductionsJ}  "^^  variety  of  uidigraona  Mexicaa 
productions  is  immense ;  indeed  there  hardly  exists  a  plant  on  the  £sce  of 
the  globe  which  is  not  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  this  country* 

Were  the  soil  of  New  Spain  watered  by  more  frequent  rains,  no  country 
cultivated  by  human  industry  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  exceed  it ; 
but  unfortunately,  however  fertile  the  soil,  the  want  of  water  diminidies 
the  abundance  of  the  harvests.  Only  two  seasons  are  known  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  Mexico,  even  as  far  as  28*  N.  lat.,  namely,  the  rauiy  and 
the  dry  seasons ;  the  former  commencing  in  June  or  July,  and  continuing 
till  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  latter 
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menciDg  in  October,  and  coDtinniiig'  till  the  end  of  May,  or  eight  montha; 
On  the  proportion  between  tbeae  two  seasons  greatly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico.  Hie  fiurmer  has  seldom  reason  to  complain  of  too 
great  humidity ;  and  if  sometimes  his  maize  and  European  grains  are  ex- 
posed to  partial  inundations  in  the  plains,  several  of  which  form  circular 
basins  inclosed  by  mountains,  the  grun  sown  on  the  slopes  of  the  hilla 
▼egetates  proportionally  with  greater  rigour.  From  24"*  to  28**  the  rains 
are  still  aeldomer,  and  of  short  duration.  Happily  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
of  which  there  is  great  abundance  in  these  latitudes,  supplies  the  want  of 
rain.  These  droughts  above  mentioned  compel  the  inhabitants  in  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  country  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  irrigations. 

The  v^petable  productions  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  namely, 
those  which  serve  for  home-consumption,  and  those  which  furnish  raw  ma- 
terials for  manuiiEUiturea  and  commerce.  Amongst  the  former  are  the 
banana,  the  manioc,  maize,  European  cereaJia,  potatoes,  the  oca,  the  ig- 
name,  the  batates,  the  cacomito,  the  tomatl,  the  chimalatl,  rice,  and  finally^ 
all  the  kitchen-herbs  and  finit-trees  of  Europe*  The  latter  comprebenda 
the  following  plants :  namely,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

TAe  JBanancu']  The  banana  is  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropica, 
what  the  cereal  gramina  are  for  western  Asia  and  Europe,  and  what  the 
numerous  varieties  of  rice  are  for  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  especially 
Bengal  and  China.  Wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  two  continents,  and 
the  islands  dispersed  in  the  immense  Pacific,  exceed  TS*"  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
fruit  of  the  banana  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion for  human  subsistence.  Under  the  name  of  bananas^  a  vast  number 
of  plants,  essentially  diffsring  in  the  form  of  their  fruits,  are  cultivated  in 
the  equinoctial  regions,  and  even  as  far  as  33*^  and  34**  N.  lat.  In  Mexico, 
three  species  of  die  banana  are  cultivated :  namely,  the  true  platano  or 
artofi,  die  camburi,  and  the  domimco.^  Notwithstanding  the  great  height 
and  extent  of  the  Mexican  table-land,  the  space  favourable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  banana  exceeds  384,000  B.  square  miles.  In  the  warm  and 
humid  valleys  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp  of 
Orizaba,  the  fruit  of  the  platatw  arion  sometimes  exceeds  11  j  inches,  and 
is  often  from  7  to  8  inches  long. 

Maize.']  Although  a  number  of  other  grains  are  cultivated  in  Mexico, 
yet  maize  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and  mo- 

'  Its  cultiyation  reauires  but  little  attention :  the  sucken  once  planti^d,  nature  does 
the  rest.  Jn  ten  or  eWen  months  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity;  the  old  etalka  mntt 
then  be  cut  awsy  with  the  exception  of  the  leiuding  sprout,  which  bears  fruit  about 
tliree  months  after  the  mother -plant ;  and  if  the  earth  about  the  stems  be  loosened  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  a  platauar  may  be  kept  in  full  produce  without  any  farther  exertion, 
'rhe  fruit  b  used  either  fresh,  or  diced  and  partially  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  called 
liintana pattado.  The  difference  between  its  produce  and  that  of  the  cereal  mmina  of 
Europe  is  prodieious.  Wheat,  supposing  it  to  be  sown,  and  not  planted  in  uie  Chineae 
manner,  and  calculating  the  produce  at  ten  for  one,  does  not  produce  on  the  same  surface 
nore  than  33  lbs.  of  grain.  'I  ne  produce  of  potatoes,  on  an  English  acre  containing  48,660 
feet,  wOl  produce  60  bolls,  or  40  S20  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  so  that  the  mean  produce  of  tha 
hauana  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  the  potato  root  as  4^  to  1.  But  as 
the  weights  do  not  alone  indicate  the  absolute  quantities  of  nutritive  matter,  we  must 
oslcnlite  according  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  suMtance  neces8»ry  to  support  a  full  grown 
pcnvn.  According  to  this  principle,  the  same  space  of  ground  coitivated  with  the 
D&nana,  will  support  50  persons,  which,  if  cultiyated  with  wheat,  would  only  support 
two  pemns,  or  1  to  S5.  A  Scotch  acre  of  potatoes,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  will 
rapport  nine  persons ;  which  is  in  tiie  proportion  of  9  to  2  of  wheat,  and  of  9  to  60  of 
the  banana.  A  European  newly  arrived  in  the  tropical  regions,  is  astonished  at  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  spots  under  culUTiitioni  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  nu« 
BMroot  fionily  of  Indiana. 
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difiw  bf  iti  firice  dMl  of  an  ethtf  IdBdi  of  giMB.  Whoi  Ifae 
m  poor,  either  froM  wmt  of  ndn,  or  pramatara fro8t»  fiuninei 
of  an  the  gEMuaa  sown  Ivy  inaiiyWiBe  it  ao  vnequal  in  ita  prodoee 
widdi  Taiies  in  the  aame  lidd,  according  la  the  changea  of  hunditif  ,  wd 
the  mean  temperatara  of  the  year.  Iron  40  to  200,  and  800  Cm-  1.    1^ 
price  of  maixe  Tariee  from  2f . 2dL  to  22fc  the  fraega  of  100  Iba.  Theas 
price  ia  the  interior  of  the  coontry  is  5  liTres,  or  4t.  4^«  the  cwt. ;  bat  ■ 
to  nradi  increaaed  by  the  carriage  in  a  high  moantaboao  regkni»  thnt  dari^ 
Hoaboldt'a  atay  at  Gnaaaxnato,  the  &oega  cost  9  liTrea,  or  7#.  I0|^  a 
Saknianca;  10f.6J  at  Qniretaro;  and  19«.&i.at  SanLonia  PotoaL    hi 
coantry  where  there  are  no  magaainea,  and  where  the  nadnsa  live  moi^ 
from  hand  to  month,  the  people  saffer  terribly  wheneTer  the  maisa  renais 
for  any  space  of  time  at  9#  the  frnega ;  the  natiTea  then  feed  on  ma^ 
frnits,  berries,  and  roots.     In  warm  and  rery  hnmid  regiona,  BHuae  «i 
yield  from  two  to  three  hanrests  annnally,  hot  one  only  ia  generally  tika. 
It  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  Jane  till  near  the  end  of  Angurt.     AaHsf 
the  nnmenras  farietieB  of  this  grain,  there  is  one  of  which  the  ear  ripem  k 
two  months  alier  it  has  been  sown ;  there  is  another  kind,  in  the  proviaa 
<if  Nicaragna,  which  is  reaped  in  30  or  40  days  after  being  planted ;  btt 
these  eariy  Tarieties,  whose  Tegetadon  is  so  rapid,  have  leas  fiMrina,  aadne 
not  so  nntridons  as  the  othere.    The  ear  is  eaten  bcnled  or  roeated.  Wka 
beat)  mmse  yields  a  nntriti¥e  bread  called  arepa^    The  meal  ia  eatiployei 
like  grnel  in  the  sottps  which  the  Mexicans  call  atoUi^  ia  which  they  aux 
sugar,  honey,  and  sometimes  eren  ground  potatosa.     A  great  many  §a- 
mented  liqnors  are  extracted  firom  maize  by  the  Mexicans,  as  the  fistaloai 
stalk  of  the  maise  is  so  sngary  in  these  eqninoGtial  regions,  that  Hombddt 
has  seen  the  Indians  sacking  it  as  the  negro  does  thesagar-cane.  Fromtk 
statistical  table  firawn  np  for  the  intendancy  of  GKudalajara,  eonlainiag 
more  than  half  a  million  of  mbalntants,  Humboldt  thonght  it  extreaidy 
probable,  that  the  avenige  actual  and  annual  produce  of  maize  in  all  Nev 
Spain  exceeded  1,765,500,000  lbs.  ayoirdupois.    Matae  will  keep  tbet 
years  in  Mexico,  in  the  temperete  climates ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Tolaa, 
and  all  the  high  levels  where  the  mean  tempoature  ia  at  57*  of  Fahrenheit^ 
for  fire  or  six  years.    In  good  years,  New  Spain  produces  much  more 
maize  than  it  can  consume.     As  the  West  Indian  Islands,  especially  tbe 
larger  islands,  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain,  Mexico  proansei 
fair  to  be  the  maize  granary  of  all  the  islands  that  are  dispersed,  wheths 
in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  or  in  the  Carribean  sea.    One  great  cause  of 
the  enormous  consnmpt  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  West  IndLa  planters  be- 
ing almost  idioUy  fixed  on  the  cultiyation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  ns 
maize  is  cultivated  in  the  islands. 

Wheat.2  Of  European  cerealia,  wheat  holds  the  first  rank  in  Mezieo^ 
and  was  introduced  by  a  n^pro-elare  of  Cortex,  who  found  three  or  four 
grains  of  it  among  the  rice  that  was  serred  to  maintain  the  Spaniah  army. 
These  gruns  were  sown  before  1530.  The  temperate  region,  espsdaUy 
the  climate  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  from 
64*  to  66*  of  Fahrenheit,  seems  most  favourable  to  the  cultiTation  of  whetty 
spelt,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  In  the  equinodal  part  of  Mexico,  Earopesa 
grains  are  no  where  cultivated  in  plains  whose  elevation  is  lower  than  from 
2,629  to  2,952  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea.  The  wheat  hamsts  an 
rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  procured  from  the  riven  hf 
means  of  irrigating  canals.  In  lands  thus  artificially  cultivated,  the  piodaoe 
of  wheat  is  astonishing.     Humboldt  gives  25  bushels  for  one  as  the  aonaal 
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prodnee  of  Ae  whole  a?erag6  of  the  corn  lands  of  Meueo.   Ib  France,  the 

mmxinram  of  the  ratio  of  the  hicreaae  would  he  as  ten  to  one ;  in  England 

peffaapa  twelve.    In  the  poorer  parts  of  Germany,  from  five  to  six  haaheU 

for  one  is  reckoned  a  very  good  crop.   In  Kentucky,  22  is  the  mayimnm ; 

but  in  Mexico,  when  irrigation  ia  properly  oondocted,  and  the  year  is  good, 

from  60  to  80  hnahela  for  one  have  fireqnentiy  been  produced.  At  Chotula, 

the  ratio  of  increaae  is  from  30  to  40  for  one.     At  Zalaya,  Salamanca, 

IwiOon,  and  Santiago,  from  36  to  40  commuiulnu  anmt.    In  the  Talley  of 

Mexico  it  varies  from  18  to  20,  and  even  asfrff  N,  as  new  California,  from 

15  to  17  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Humboldt  affirms,  too,  that  the  proportion 

between  the  seed  and  the  produce  would  appear  stiU  greater,  were  it  not 

for  the  great  quantity  of  grain  unnecessarily  employed  as  seed,  a  great  part 

of  which  is  choked  and  lost ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  prodigious  produc- 

ti¥eaess,  wheat  in  Mexico  is  half  as  dear  again  as  at  Paris,  and  considera- 

"^bly  exceeds  the  price  which  it  bears  in  the  English  market- 

P^alOy  Agave^  4^^]     The  potato,  though  a  native  of  America,  was  not 
known  in  Mexico  in  the  days  of  Montesuma.    It  has  been  lately  dis* 
GOFeied  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  the  yicinity  of  the  mountain  Orizova, 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet     This   vegetable  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  central  land,  and  is  admiiably  adapted  for  these 
eleTated    and   dry  regions,   as  its  cultivation  reqiuies  little    humidity 
of  aoiL     The   Mexicans,  like  the    Peruvians,    preserve  their  potatoes 
for   whole  years  by  drying  them  in  the  sun;  when  hardened  and  de* 
prived  of  their  water,  they  are  caUed  chunus.     Humboldt  haa  seen  them 
of  a  spherical  form,  and  more  than  an  English  foot  in  diameter.  The  other 
▼egetable  roots  which  form  the  bases  of  Mexican  subsistence  aire  the  oca^ 
the  ignamey  and  the  baUUU  ;  the  first  growing  on  the  summit  and  declivity 
of  the  table-land,*-<the  two  latter,  in  tibe  warm  region  of  Mexico.     On  ac- 
count of  the  enomons  mass  of  nutritive  matter  at  the  roots  of  the  igname^ 
it  is  esteemed  much  preferable  to  the  potato,  but  cannot  be  successfrdly 
cehivated,  except  in  legioas  where  the  mean  annual  heat  exceeds  64**  of 
Fahrenheit     Ine  caotnmUy  Uie  tomaUy  the  wtani^  or  ground  pistado,  and 
dilR»rent  species  of  pimento,  the  fruit  of  which  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
natives  as  salt  to  the  whites,  are  all  peculiar  to  Mexico.     All  the  garden 
etufis  and  fruit-trees  of  Ewope  are  now  cultivated  in  Mexico,  in  addition 
to  these  peculiar  to  the  climate.     In  the  market  of  Mexico  there  are  daily 
sold  more  than  60  kinck  of  native  fruits ;  and  this  variety  of  fruits  is  to  be 
found  all  the  way  from  Gnatimala  to  the  Californias.     Bat  the  bread-fruit 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  fiax  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  sugar-cane  of 
Otaheite,  are  still  unknown  in  Mexico^  though  they  are  now  cultivated  in 
the  British  and  Spanish  West  India  islands.     Orange  and  citron  trees 
nourish  rigorously  in  the  central  regions ;  there  ia  only  one  olive  planta« 
tioo  in  all  Mexico,  namely,  that  of  the  archbishc^  of  Mexico,  2  leagues 
S.E.  of  the  capital.     The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  always  discouraged 
in  New  Spain   by  the  court  of  Madrid.     During  Humboldt  s  stay  in 
Mexico,  the  viceroy  received  orders  to  pull  up  all  the  vines  in  the  N. 
of  Mexico,  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  com* 
plained  of  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  Spanish  wines ;  the  order, 
however,  was  happily  net  executed,  from  dread  of  exciting  a  rebellion.  The 
rine  is  most  successfally  cultivated  in  some  (tistricts  of  New  Mexico, 
where  no  wine  is  used  but  what  is  produced  m  the  country.    At  Parras, 
in  Cohahuila,  containing  7000  souls,  the  whole  population  is  employed  in 
this  species  of  cultivation.     But  that  which  constitutes  the  favourite 
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bevw^Bge  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  properly  so  called, — ^for  die  Otonit^ 
Totoffac,  and  Mistic  Indians,  are  not  addicted  to  liqvon — is  the  jnioB  of  the 
agavcj  a  shrab  which  is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  apace  when  the 
Aztic  language  is  spoken.     This  plant,  which  is  scarcely  five  feet  in  height, 
yields  a  honey-like  juice  at  the  time  of  the  efflorescence  of  the  plant,  wfanck 
in  a  good  soil  takes  place  in  five  years,  hut  eighteen  years  in  a  poor  aoiL  At 
this  period,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bundle  of  central  leaviea,  which  ii 
insensibly  enlarged  and  cohered  with  lateral  leaves.     In  this  inciatoo  is  de- 
posited all  the  juice,  which  continues  running  for  three  montba,  and  is 
tapped  by  the  Indians  three  or  four  times  a-day.  *  A  foot  of  the  plant  often 
yields,  in  24  hours,  8  quartillos,  or  242  English  cubical  indMo  of  juice ; 
and  a  very  vigorous  plant  sometimes  yields  15  qnartillos,  or  454  cubic 
inches,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  for  four  or  five  months.  Thia  ia  ao  niadi 
the  more  surprising,  as  this  plant  thrives  in  the  most  arid  aoil ;  is  neithsr 
affected  with  cold,  nor  drought,  nor  hail. — Its  juice  is  fermented  in  thiea  * 
or  four  days,  and  is  then  called  pulque ;  this  liquor  resembles  c^yder  ia  taste, 
and  is  esteemed  an  excellent  and  nutritive  drink.     The  ooasaoiption  of 
this  fermented  juice  of  the  agave  is  immense ;  the  annual  quantity  oaed  ia 
the  capital  alone,  amounting  to  294,790  cargas,  each  carga  oontaioing  331 
lbs.  A  very  intoxicating  brandy,  called  mextcal^  v»  formed  from  the  polqae. 
This  brandy  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  as  hong 
prejudicial  to  the  use  of  Spanish  brandy,  but  the  iilidt  distillatian  was  sl- 
ways  enormous.     The  agave  shrub  also  supplies  the  place  of  the  benip  of 
Asia,  and  the  pq>yrus  of  Egypt.     All  the  Mexican  manuscripts  bcongfat  U> 
Europe,  are  written  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves,  macenitfii 
in  water,  and  disposed  in  layers  like  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
.   Sugar,2    The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  made  such  rapid  pco- 
gress  of  late  years  in  Mexico,  that  the  exportation  of  sugar  at  Ven  Quz, 
when  Humboldt  wrote,  amounted  to  13,793,750  lbs.  annually,  and  prs- 
duced  a  revenue  of  £312,525 -sterling.     The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  ia 
the  intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Guanaxuato,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Yallade- 
lid,  and  Gruadalajara.   The  mean  temperature  most  suitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant,  is  from  75*  to  77"  of  Fahrenheit.    It  is,  howerer,  colti- 
▼ated  on  the  declivity  of  the  table-land,  at  an  eleration  of  3,280  feet»and 
at  a  temperature  of  from  66'  to  68**  of  Fahrenheit.     Even  on  the  ceaoal 
table-land,  sugar  vegetates  vigorously,  without  suffering  from  frxwt  in  win- 
ter, at  an  elevation  of  from  4,592  to  4,920  feet.   In  frivourable  exposures, 
especially  in  valleys  screened  from  the  north  wind  by  mountains,  the 
highest  limit  of  sugar-cultivation  reaches  5,561  feet ;  even  as  high  as  6,211 
feet  above  sea-level,  sugar  plantations  exist,  to  Uie  north  of  Guanaxuato^ 
in  N.  lat.  22"  30^.     Although  there  are  sugar-plantations  in  the  intendaacy 
of  La  Puebla,  which  yield  annually  more  than  from  1,103,500  to  1,655,200 
lbs.,  almost  all  the  Mexican  sugar  is  manufactured  by  Indians,  and  conse- 
quently by  free  hands.     **  The  possibility,"  says  Ward,  ^'  of  coltivatiog 
the  sugar-cane  beneath  the  tropics,  by  a  sjrstem  of  free  labour,  has  often 
been  canvassed ;  but  I  know  no  country  except  Mexico  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried  upon  a  large  scale.     The  plantations  of  Cuemsr 
vaca  were  all  worked  in  the  first  instance  by  slaves,  who  were  purchased 
at  Vera  Cruz  at  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollan  each.     The  difficulty 
of  insuring  a  sufficient  supply  during  a  war  with  a  maritime  uati<m,  and 
the  number  of  slaves  who  perished  from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  on 
the  road  from  the  coast,  induced  several  of  the  great  proprietora  to  endea- 
vour to  propagate  a  race  of  free  labourers  by  giving  liberty  to  a  cenau 
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number  of  skives  annuAlly^  Mid  ehoovmnfiiig  tbeiA  16  intbrmanrf  with  lb« 
naxire  IildtaiiB,  which  (hey  motk  did  to  a  very  grettt  eactent«  Tlie  plah  Wte 
fottiid  to  be  so  ectfnomickly  that  on  diany  of  the  laige  estates  there  win 
not  a  eingk  slave  in  1808 ;  bat  the  policy  bf  the  jAealnrd  be^Mno  still 
jDore  apparl^bt  ia  1810»  fyt  m  sodt  m  the  revdlati<ln'  broke  oat^  ihdse 
planters  who  had  mtt  addpted  th6  syMetn  of  grsdUal  emancipatiob  wero 
dMtndoned  al  once  by  their  alavest  trnd  foroed  in  soaie  Inslances  to  givb 
np  workk^  th^ir  estates  \  while  those  who  had  provided  themselves  in 
time  tvith  a  tnixsd  caste  of  free  laboorers^  retained,  even  dnring  the  worst 
of  times^  H  sufficient  nnmber  of  hands  to  Enable  them  to  cultivate  thebr 
lands,  although  upon  a  reduced  soak^'*  In  the  warm  aftd  fertile  parts 
of  New  Spain,  and  in  pliins  capable  of  irrigation,  Where  plants  with 
tnbtirous  roots,  such  as  the  igaame  and  batatis,  have  preteded  the  bbl- 
tivntion  of  the  iugar-<sane,  the  annual  prodnoe  amouilts  to  fh>m  4|6dS 
to  6,178  lbs.  per  hectare  of  107,639  feet,  but  the  mesh  prdduoe  is  8(089 
lbs.  on  the  same  spluM  of  ground.  <'  Such,  in  general^  m  the  fertility 
of  equinoctial  Meiico,  (says  Humboldt,)  that  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
the  sugar  consumed  in  FlNin<t^,  which  I  estimate  at  44,140,000  lbs., 
might  be  produced  on  a  surftu»  of  65  Briti^  square  miles."  The  great- 
est part  of  the  sugar  produced  b  New  Spain  is  consumed  in  the  eoan^ 
try,  which  is  estidilited  by  Humboldt  to  be  85,000,000  lbs.  aAd  which, 
added  to  the  exportation  at  Vera  Cruz,  makes  the  total  produce  amotout 
to  48,793,750  lbs. 

CqUwi,^  Althou^  the  soil  is  equally  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  cottoti,  yet  the  quantity  cultivated  is  comparatively  inooosiderahle.  Gbt^ 
ton  of  the  finest  quality  is  cultivated  on  the  South  Sea  coast,  from  Aca- 
puleo  to  Colim%  and  at  the  port  of  Guautlan,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Volcan  de  Jorullo  $  but  two  oircumslancee  operate  as  obstacles  to  its  cul- 
tivation, ukmely,  lb»  want  of  maohinee  for  separatiag  the  cotton  from  the 
seed,  and  the  high  priee  of  oaivhige.  Cotiou^as,  however,  have  been 
ktely  introduced  by  a  fugitive  Ameticiin.  The  east^n  coasts  between  the 
rivers  Htxaiedualco  and  Alvarado^  might  supply  the  commerce  of  Vera 
Cma  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  cotton,  but  this  space  is  almost  unin- 
habited, and  the  want  of  hands  ocdasions  a  scireity  of  provisioiiB  uniiavour<> 
Mb  to  ev«ry  agHoultund  establishment.  The  qutmtity  of  cotton  exportdl 
frotn  Mexicio  tu  Eiirope»  amounted,  an  1810,  to  688,584  lbs.-»-«B  iactMisi- 
derable  quantity  indeed)  bat  six  times  more  than  that  exported  by  the 
United  States  In  179L 

Coffee^  Chocolate^  ^d.]  The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  Almost  unknown  in 
New  Spain,  the  whole  quantity  consumed  not  exceeding  400  or  500  qniu'- 
ti^  aanrndlyk  The  cultivaititffi  of  the  cocoa««ree  is  aow  much  more  ne« 
glected  iti  Mfexido  than  ut  the  time  of  its  conquest^  When  the  Spaniards 
became  acqMinted  with  that  precious  plaat^  and  afsetwards  transplanted 
it  into  the  CiuMU'y  isl^ndk,  aod  the  PhUippmea.  At  that  time  the  Mexi* 
cans  prepared  a  beveiuge  oitlled  by  them  ckoooUitl,  whence  the  modem 
term  chocolate  is  derived^  Th«*  Ihiit  of  the  c6coa-tree  wai  formerly  used 
as  corrency,  6  nuts  being  equivalent  to  Id.  English.  The  number  of 
<:otoa-trees  is  now  very  faicSonsidembte,  the  cultivation  being  chiefly  eon- 
fitMd  to  Gaatimala,  which.  In  tonjunction  wi^  Maraoaybo,  the  Caraccas, 
ftiid  Guayaquil,  supply  the  ooneumption  of  Mexico  itself,  which  is  annually 
8)SOO,000  lbs.  All  the  vatlllla  used  in  Europe  comes  from  Mexico,  by 
way  of  Vera  Crux,  and  is  pt^uoed  on  t  surface  of  a  few  square  lei^gues 
of  gtotind,  in  the  intendafic4es  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.     The  quantity 
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innuallyexpofted  u  910  millaries,  and  40,000  dollars  in  valiie.  Sanapa* 
Tilla  is  also  produced  on  the  same  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican  Aipa  where 
the  vanilla  is  produced.  The  quantity  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  1803^ 
•mounted  to  51,750  lbs.  The  quantities  of  red  pepper  ndaed  in  all  pnti 
of  the  country  is  almost  incredible.  "  The  Mexican,"  says  Mr  Robinan, 
<<  would  rather  go  without  bread,  than  lack  ckiU  witli  his  meat.  Both  in 
its  green  and  dried  state,  the  quantity  consumed  is  incredible.  When 
madied,  and  mixed  with  a  little  water,  it  is  the  univeraal  sauce  on  the 
tables  of  the  great ;  while  with  the  poor,  it  forms  a  component  part  of  their 
diet.  More  Uian  one-third  of  the  Mexican  population  live,  throughout 
the  year,  chiefly  on  tortillas  with  chile  spread  on  them,  as  butter  is  with 
us.  On  days  of  festivity,  they  have  occasionally  a  change  of  diet,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  eggs  or  a  little  broth ;  but  they  never  relinquish  their 
fiiYOurite  chile.  A  stranger  has  great  difficulty  at  first  to  bear  with  the 
food  prepared  with  chile ;  but  after  his  palate  has  become  accustooied  to 
its  stimidus,  it  ceases  to  excoriate,  and  he  grows  as  fond  of  it  as  the  In- 
dians and  Creoles.'*  The  funons  medicinal  purgative  caUed  Jalaps  from 
Xalappa,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  vegetates  at  an  absolute 
height  of  from  4,264  to  4,592  feet,  on  the  whole  mountainous  slope  froan 
the  Volcan  de  Orezava  to  the  Coffire  de  Perote.  This  root  is  a  species  of 
couTolvolus,  the  same  with  that  discovered  in  Florida  by  Mit^ianx.  It 
delights  in  a  temperate  clime,  in  shaded  valleys,  and  mountmn  slopn^ 
The  whole  quantity  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802,  was  2,921  cwt., 
and  in  1803,  2,281  cwt. — more  than  one-half  below  Raynal's  eatimate, 
which  makes  Europe  to  consume  7,500  cwt.  of  this  article  annually. 

TohaccOj  4*c.]  The  cultivation  of  Mexican  tobacco  might  have  become 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  had  the  trade  been  free.  But  after 
the  introduction  of  the  crown  monopoly,  in  1764,  permission  was  not  only 
requisite  to  plant  tobacco,  but  even  the  cultivator  was  compelled  to  sell 
it  to  the  Toyil  farm  at  an  arbitrarily  fixed  price,  and  the  cultivation  wm 
restricted  solely  to  the  environs  of  the  towns  of  Orizava  and  Cordova, 
and  the  districts  of  Huatusco  and  Songolica,  in  the  intendancy  of  Veia 
Cruz.  This  monopoly  was  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
as  many  districts  decreased  in  population,  after  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  was  restricted  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-land.  The  qoaatily 
produced  in  the  assigned  districts,  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  lbs. ;  but 
this  estate  is  ftur  too  low,  as  appears  from  the  data  of  official  papers, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  farm  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Mexico  was 
annually  sold  in  the  country  itself  for  more  than  £1,588,460  sterling,  and 
yielded  to  the  king  a  nett  revenue  of  £833,400  sterling.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  and  snu£f  consumed  in  New  Spain  must  have  therefore  been 
enormous,  as  the  Indians  themselves  make  no  use  of  this  noxious  weed 
whatever.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  much  neglected  in  Mexico ;  a  few 
plantations  along  the  western  coast  are  sufficient  for  the  few  manufactures 
of  home-made  cloth.  The  indigo  is  annually  imported  from  Guatiniala, 
where  the  total  annual  produce  of  the  plantations  amoimts  to  £600,000 
sterling. 

Animal  .^ngdomJ]  With  the  exception  of  the  cochineal  insect,  the 
most  valuable  animals  known  in  Mexico  have  been  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Mexicans  themselves  had  not  even  reduced  to  a  domestic 
state  the  two  species  of  wild  oxen,  which  wander  in  immense  herds  near 
the  plains  of  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  ^ey  were  imaoquainted  with  the  lama  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  and  made  no  use  of  the  wild  sheep  of 
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Califomm,  or  of  the  wild  gimts  of  New  California;  Anioog  the  munerote 
species  of  dqgs  pecnliar  to  Mexico,  one  species,  the  (eckichi^  serred  for 
food  to  the  inhabitants.  This  species  being  perfectly  dnmb,  gare  rise  to 
a  report  that  the  Mexican  dogs  could  not  bark.  The  want  of  ddmestic 
animkds  was  sererely  felt  before  the  conquasti  and  forced  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  to  labour  as  beasts  of  bniden,  and  to  do  that  service  which 
is  now  performed  by  males.  Since  the  conqaest,  the  domestic  animab 
imported  from  Europe,  as  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs,  have  multiplied 
amaxingly,  eapecitily  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  internal  provinces.  Immense 
numbers  of  homed  cattle  feed  on  the  ever-verdant  pastures,  lying  betweeii 
the  Hnasecualco  and  the  Alvarado.  The  capital,  however,  and  the  great. 
towns  in  its  vicinity,  draw  their  chief  supplies  of  animal-food  from  the 
intendancy  of  Durango.  The  natives,  like  the  Chinese  and  Cochin- 
Chinese,  care  very  little  for  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  but  the  two  latter 
are  in  great  request  among  the  castes  of  mixed  extraction,  and  form  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  foreign  commerce.  In  the  intendaucy  of  Guadala- 
jara, the  annual  value  of  dressed  hides  manu£sctured,  amounted  to  419,080 
dollars. 

The  horses  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  particularly  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  province  of  Texas,  are  as  celebrated  for  tlieir  excellent  qualities 
as  those  of  Chili ;  both  are  said  to  be  of  Arabian  extraction.  Vast  herda. 
of  wild  horses  wander  in  the  savannahs  of  Texas,  and  their  exportation  to 
New  Orleans,  and  flie  western  states  of  the  American  Union,  becomea 
every  year  of  greater  importance.  Many  Mexican  families  possess  in 
th^r  haias  de  ganado  from  30,000  to  40,000  head  of  oxen  and  horses. 
The  mules  would  be  still  more  numerous,  if  so  many  of  them  did  not 
perish  on  the  highway,  from  the  excessive  fatigue  of  journeys  of  several 
months'  continuance*  The  commerce  of  Vera  Crux  alone  employs  70,000 
mules ;  and  5000  are  employed  in  the  carriages  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  wonderfully  neglected  in  New  Spain,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  None  of  the  travelling  Merino 
sheep  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  and  no  care  has  been  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  breed.  The  best  wool  is  produced  in  the  intendancy  of 
Valladolid.  In  New  Mexico,  the  colonists,  though  they  scarcely  take 
half  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  for  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  for  making  beds,  have  always  immense  quantities  of  raw 
wool  lying  on  their  hands,  so  that  it  is  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Mexico,  the  gigantic  stags  of  New  Califor- 
nia, called  venados  by  the  Spaniards,  are  the  chief.  All  the  forests  and 
plains  are  filled  with  droves  of  this  animal,  which  is  justly  affirmed  by 
every  traveller,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  quadruped  of  America,  and  is 
quite  different  from  the  elk  of  the  United  States.  They  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  smooth,  and  without  spot.  Their  branches,  of  which  the  antlera 
are  not  flat,  are  4^  feet  long ;  nay,  some  have  been  seen  whose  branches 
were  near  nine  feet  long.  They  run  with  great  rapidity,  throwing  their 
heads  back,  and  supporting  their  branches  on  their  backs.  No  horses  are 
capable  of  outrunning  them ;  but  they  are  caught  by  nooses  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wild  horses  are  caught  in  the  province  of  Texas.  The 
other  wild  animals  are,  the  tapir,  which  is  extremely  fierce  and  voracious, 
and  whose  skin  will  resist  a  musket«ball,  great  numbers  of  monkeys  of 
▼arious  species,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats;  all  theae,  except  the 
tapir,  are  common  to  both  continents.  The  jaguar  is  met  with  in  the 
lower  part  of  Mexico.     Of  the  hog  there  are  only  two  varieties   in 
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Meakoj  Ae  one  hilrodiieed  ham  £anip0»  md  the  otber  fnm  tbe  PbBp- 
pine  isknds.  Tliejr  have  noltiplied  ameria^  on  t(|a  emVt^  tabld-laad; 
and  in  the  valley  of  Tokoa  a  very  eKiensive  and  InontiTe  pnwmvm  ia 
bacon  k  earned  en. 

Birds.']  Tbe  feathered  tnbe^  are  ao  nnmerQWi^  ^nd  ni  99eh  viriom 
appearaneea  and  qnalitiea,  that  Meadco  haa  be«n  ealM  the  co«|tf|r  of 
birds,  as  Africa  it  ef  quadrapeda.  The  bolantit  and  natnril  hialonaft 
HemsBdea  detcribea  above  800  tpeeies  of  birda  pemiliar  to  Meaioo. 
Tbe  eaglea  and  hawka  of  M«ico  ve  allowed  to  be  superior  fo  thoae  of 
Earope ;  one  hundred  fUeons  wera  seat  aanitally  into  Spain  al  tbe  desiie 
ef  Philip  II.  The  species  of  Mexican  eagle  called  itquaulUU,  which  is 
the  larj^est  and  most  baaatiful,  will  attack  not  merely  tlis  larger  b«nds  and 
qoadmpeds,  but  even  man  himself.  The  Mexican  ravens  do  not,  like 
these  of  other  countries,  feed  on  carrion,  but  npon  gmia«  Aquatic  Ulds 
are  very  namerous,  and  of  gieat  variety.  There  are  at  )eaat  30  species 
of  docks,  ^ich  sometimes  oover  the  fields  in  vast  qvaattbes.  Then  are 
also  vast  numbero  of  geese,  with  several  speeies  of  heMBS,  awaaay  qnaila, 
pelicans,  &c.  New  Spain  has  famished  Enrope  with  the  largest. of  do* 
nestio  birds,  the  tarkey,  formerly  fefond  arild  on  the  hadi  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, from  the  uthroaa  of  i\mama  to  New  England.  Seviaal  thooMmd  ef 
these  were  in  the  ponltry  yards  of  Montezama.  The  wild  taikeya  aia 
now  to  be  found  in  the  northern  provinces  only,  having  withdraim  aa  the 
population  increased,  and  the  forests  became  thinned.  Guinea  iheno  are 
very  rare  }n  Mexieo ;  bot  the  goose  is  the  only  one  of  the  berda  of  ov 
ponltry  yards  which  is  no  where  to  be  found  hi  all  the  Spanish  Axneriaan 
dominions. 

The  Humming^JBM>2     ^'  Bollock  baa  deioted  a  dbapter  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  humming-bird,  of  which  there  have  already  hewn  coUaeted 
above  a  hundred  varieties.     The  various  spades  of  this  charming  little 
race  are  scattered  over  the  whole  American  continent  and  its  ialanAi^  in 
almost  every  climate  i  being  found,  during  the  aammer  months,  in  Canada 
and  Hudson's  Bay.    In  Jamaica,  Mr  Bullock  procured  the  meat  dinuM* 
tive  species  known,  which  is  oansidetably  smaller  than  some  kinds  ef  bee. 
In  Mexico,  the  species  are  numerous,  and  mostly  undescribed.     This 
gentleman,  during  his  residence  in  the  capital,  had  at  one  time  in  bis  poe* 
session  nearly  sefonty  in  cages,  which,  by  means  of  great  care,  he  k^ 
alive  for  several  weeks.     **  The  aceeunts,"  he  says,  *'  of  their  being  eo 
fierce  and  nntameable  as  to  beat  themselves  to  death  ^riian  confined,  are 
not  troe;  no  bird  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  its  new  situation.    It  ia 
true,  they  ere  seldom  off  the  wing,  but  they  never  beat  tbeBsselves  agaiaat 
.the  cage,  or  the  glass  of  a  window.     They  ramun,  aa  it  were,  sn^mded 
in  the  air,  in  a  space  barely  sufficient  for  them  to  move  their  wings ;  and 
the  humming  noise  proceeds  entirely  from  the  surpriaing  velocity  with 
which  they  perform  that  motion,  by  which  they  will  k^p  their  hodioB  in 
the  aur,  apparently  motionless,   for  hoqrs  together.    Ia  eaoh  cage  wee 
placed  a  small  earthen  cup,  about  half  filled  with  sugar  and  water  of  the 
consbtenoe  of  a  thin  syrup :  in  this,  various  flowers  had  been  inserted, 
principally  the  yellow  bell-shaped  corolk  of  the  great  aloe  (agave  Ameri* 
cand) ;  the  end  of  which  next  the  stem  being  cut  off,  permitted  the  liquid 
to  flow  into  tbe  flower,  into  which  the  little  prisoners  were  constantly  in- 
serting their  long  bifid  tongues,  and  drawing  up  ita  luscious  contenta. 
lliis  operation  was  generally,  like  most  of  the  actions  of  the  bird,  per- 
fermed  on  the  wing ;  but  they  sometimes  alighted  on  the  flower,  perching 
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agraMt  its  Mm  m  aa  aprighi  pooilioii,  itod  pomping  ap  the  modlagmoiia' 
liifwd.    It  is  pn>bable»  tho  whole  of  tb^m  feed  on  inaecta;  nnmberai  I  am 
certaiii,  do  ao,  haying  watched  them  aitentiyely  in  the  bottnic  garden  at 
Mexico,  in  pnranit  of  their  minute  |»ey ;  and  in  the  yard  of  the  honae  in 
wbidi  I  resided  at  TberaaaealtepeCy  one  of  them  took  entire  poeaeeuon  of 
a  pomegranale-tnae  in  bloisom,  on  which  he  sat  the  whole  day,  catching 
the  aBoall  fliea  that  came  to  the  floweni.     Natoralists  have  therefore  fallen 
into  error  in  aaaertiBg  that  these  birdii  live  entirely  qj\  the  saccbaiine  sab- 
stance  contained  in'  flowers,  as  I  bsTo  very  frequently  wen  them  take  flies 
and  other  insoots  en  the  wing,  and  hai^a  on  dissection  fpnnd  them  in  th^ir 
stomaobs.     I  bave  frequently  watched  with  much  luuusemeqt  the  cautious 
peragiinatton  of  the  humming-bird,  wbo*  adirapdng  beneath  a  spider's 
web,  entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in  search  of  entangled  flies ; 
but,  as  the  larger  spidae  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  booty,  the  invader 
was  often  compelled  to  retreat :  being  within  a  fftw  feet,  I  co|dd  observe 
all  tbeir  evolutions  ^th  great  precision*     Th^  active  little  bird  generally 
passed  once  or  twice  round  the  court,  as  if  to  r^^nnoitie  his  ground,  and 
c»inmenced  bis  attack  by  going  carefully  under  the  nets  of  the  wily  in- 
eeet,  and  seizing  by  surprise  the  smallest  entimgled  flies,  or  those  that 
were  most  feeble.     In  ascending  the  angular  traps  of  the  spider,  great 
care  and  skill  were  required;  sometimes  he  bad  scarcely  room  for  his 
little  wings  to  perform  tbeir  office,  and  the  least  deviation  would  have 
entangled  him  in  the  complex  machinery  of  the  web,  and  involved  him  in 
mjn.     It  was  only  the  works  of  the  smaller  spider  that  he  durst  atta^sk, 
as  the  largest  rose  to  the  defence  of  their  citadels,  when  the  besieger 
would  shoot  off  like  a  sunbeam,  and  could  be  traced  only  by  the  luminous 
glow  of  his  refulgent  colours.    The  bird  generally  spent  abofit  ten  minutes 
in  this  predatory  excursion,  and  then  alighted  on  a  branch  of  an  Avocata 
to  rest  and  refresh  himseUj  placing  his  crimaon  star-like  breast  to  the  sun, 
which  then  presented  all  the  glowing  Are  of  the  ruby,  and  surpassed  in 
lustre  the  diadem  of  raonarcbs.     Europeans  who  have  seen  only  the 
stuffed  remains  of  these  little  feathered  gems  in  musenm9,  have  been 
charmed  with  theur  beautiful  appearance ;  but  those  who  have  examined 
them  whilst  living,  displaying  their  moving  ovsts,  throats,  and  tails,  like 
the  peacock  in  the  sun,  can  never  look  with  pleasure  on  their  mulilated 
forms.    I  have  carefully  preserved  about  two  hundred  specimens,  in  tbo 
best  possible  manner,  yet  they  are  still  but  the  shadow  of  what  they  were 
in  life.     The  reason  is  obvioas ;  for  the  sides  of  the  lamina,  or  fibres  of 
each  feather,  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  surface,  will  phangn 
when  seen  in  a  fi^nt  or  oblique  direction ;  and  as  each  lamiua  or  fibre 
turns  upon  the  axis  of  the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living,  canoes  the 
feathers  to  change  suddenly  to  the  most  opposite  hues,     'IIihii  the  one 
from  Nootka  Sound  changes  its  expanded  throat  from  the  most  vivid  fire- 
colour  to  light  green;  the  Topaa^tfaroatad  does  the  same;  and  th9  Mexican 
Star  ehangee  from  bright  crimson  to  blue.     The  aoes  vary  greatly  m  the 
plumage  in  many  of  the  species ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  with  diflSiculty  we 
reeogtttse  them.    The  male  and  feeMle  of  the  Mexican  Star  coiUd  not 
have  been  known  had  they  not  been  seen  constantly  together)  and  proved 
to  be  so  by  dissection.     They  breed  in  Mexico  in  June  and  July ;  and 
the  nest  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  architectural  talent  of  these  birds : 
it  is  neatly  constructed  with  cotton,  or  the  down  of  thistles,  to  which  is 
f^tened  on  the  outside,  by  some  glutinous  subatanoe,  a  white  flat  lichen 
resembling  ovn.     The  fismale  lays  two  eggs,  perfectly  white,  and  large 
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for  the  size  of  the  bird ;  and  the  Indians  informed  me,  tbey  wwe  haidied  in 
three  weeks  by  the  male  and  female  sitting  alternately.  When  sttending 
their  yonng,  they  attack  any  bird  indiscriminately  that  approaebea  the 
Their  motions,  when  under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  are  very 
and  their  flight  rapid  as  an  arrow ;  the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  but  the 
shrill  piercing  shriek  which  they  utter  on  the  wing  may  be  heard  whea 
the  bird  is  invisible,  and  often  led  to  their  destruction  by  prepeiing  me  for 
their  approach.  They  attack  the  eyes  of  the  larger  birds,  and  their  rinvp 
needle-like  bill  is  a  truly  formidable  weapon  in  this  kind  of  wafftre. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  fierceness  when  one  of  their  own  spedea  invades 
their  territory  during  the  breeding  season.  Under  die  influence  of  jealousy 
they  become  perfect  furies;  their  throats  swell,  their  crests,  taila,  and 
wings  expand ;  they  fight  in  the  air,  (uttering  a  shrill  noise,)  till  one  falls 
exhausted  to-  the  ground.  I  witnessed  a  combat  of  this  kind  near  Otomba, 
during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  every  separate  drop  of  which  I  supposed  soffi* 
cient  to  have  beaten  the  puny  warriors  to  the  earth.  «  In  sleeping,  they 
frequently  suspend  themselves  by  the  feet,  with  their  heads  downwnrda,  ia 
the  manner  of  some  parrots.  These  birds  were  great  favourites  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans.  They  used  the  feathers  as  ornaments  for  their  anperii 
mantles  in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  and  in  embroidering  the  pictures  so 
much  extolled  by  Cortez.  Their  name  signifies  in  the  Indian  langnage, 
beams  or  locks  of  the  sun.  They  are  still  worn  by  the  Indinn  ladiea  as 
ornaments  for  the  ears.** 

InsecU,"^  As  wax  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  a  Catholic  country, 
the  rearing  of  bees  has  been  always  a  principal  concern.  Bee  hivea  are  ex- 
tremely productive  in  the  prorince  of  Yucatan,  which,  in  1803,  exported 
above  16,000  lbs.  of  bees'  wax  to  Mexico.  The  bees  of  Yucatan  are  aaid 
to  be  destitute  of  stings,  and  have  thence  obtained  the  appellation  of 
'  little  angels,*  from  the  Spaniards.  The  ricinity  of  sugar-plantations  is 
unfavourable  to  bees,  who  are  so  greedy  of  sugar,  that  they  drown  them- 
selves in  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  which  intoxicates  them,  and  renders  them 
inactive  when  they  drink  it  to  excess.  The  rearing  of  the  cochineal  iaaect 
is  of  great  antiquity  in  Mexico,  but  was  formerly  more  general  than  now. 
These  insects  feed  upon  a  shrub  called  the  nopal;  but  Spanish  avarice  and 
oppression  ruined  this  branch  of  Indian  industry,  everywhere  except  in 
the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca.  In  Yucatan,  50  years  since,  the  Indians  cat 
down  in  one  night  all  the  nopaleries,  where  the  cochineals  were  reared. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  insect,  namely,  the  fine,  and  the  wild  cochi- 
neal ;  it  is  the  former  which  is  reared,  and  produces  three  kinds  of  cochi- 
neal, denominated  grana^  grands,  and  paUioos  de  grana.  The  quantity 
of  cochineal  furnished  to  Europe  by  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  is  880,000 
lbs.  annually,  or  upwards  of  £500,000  sterling  in  value. 

As  to  the  Mexican  fisheries,  they  are  at  present  of  no  importance^ 
The  pearl-fisheries  of  California  were  much  more  productive  anciently 
than  now ;  but  have  been  long  since  abandoned,  though  several  suooeaaive 
efforts  have  been  made  to  re-establish  them.  The  western  coasts  of  New 
Spain  abound  in  spermaceti-whales,  but  this  fiahery  has  been  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  British  and  Americans. 


CHAP.  1V._MIN£S  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Mexican  mountains,  like  those  of  the  old  continent,  contain  ahnoat 
every  mineral  indispensable  to  agriculture,  manufactures,'  and  the  fine  arts. 
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\Jnfoitaiiately»  bowever,  the  laboar  of  man  has,  in  Spanish  America,  been 
almost  exclnsively  devoted  to  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.     The  mines  of  iron  and  lead  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Mexican  Cordilleras,  which  only  require  to  be  opened  to  disclose  their 
superabundance,  have  been  wholly  neglected;  while  those  of  gold  and 
ulver  have  been  sedulously  wrought,  even  while  they  exhibited  but  small 
indications  of  wealth.     Hence  it  happened,  that  in  the  superabundance  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  want  of  the  others  was  severely  felt  in  thb  country, 
whenever  foreign  commerce  had  been  suspended  by  those  wars  in  which 
Spain  successively  engaged.     Thirty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  accu* 
mulated  in  Mexico,  while  the  manufacturers  and  miners  were  suffering 
from  the  want  of  steel,  iron,  and  mercury.     Before  the  piece  of  Amieos, 
iron  had  risen  in  Mexico  from  lSs»  9<L  to  £11  5^.  per  cwt.;  and  steel 
from  £3  10«.  to  £56  lis,  6d»  per  cwt.     The  Mexican  colonists  were  in 
the  issue  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  iron  and  mercury  of  their  own 
mountains,  and  began  to  manufacture  their  own  steel ;  but  no  sooner  was 
peace  restored,  thui  these  undertakings  were  abandoned,  and  the  iron^ 
steel,  and  mercury  of  Europe,  began  to  be  exclusively  employed  as  for* 
merly.     To  the  snperabuadance  of  the  precious  metals,  has  been  likewise 
attributed  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  but 
Humboldt  is  of  a  different  opinion.    So  far  is  mining  (says  be)  from  being 
prejudicial  to  agriculture,  that  no  sooner  is  a  mine  discovered  and  wrought, 
thaui  cultivation  immediately  commences  in  its  vicinity;  towns  and  villages 
are  built ;  provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  subsistence  for  the 
cattle  employed  in  the  mines ;  whatever  the  vicinity  can  produce  is  raised 
in  abundance.     A  flourishing  agriculture  is  thus  established,  which  very 
frequently  survives  the  prosperity  of  the  mine  to  which  it  was  indebted 
for  its  origin.     The  husbandman  remains  and  cultivates  his  field,  after  the 
miner,  who  had  first  set  him  on  work,  is  gone  to  another  district  in 
quest  of  a  more  abundant  or  less  exhausted  mine.     The  Indians,  in  par- 
ticular, who  prefer  mountains  to  plains,  seldom  quit  the  farms  which  they 
have  establbhed,  though  the  mines  have  been  relinquished,  to  which  they 
owed  their  original  inducement  to  settle  there.     Indian  villages  and  farms 
are  continually  found  in  the  valleys  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  high- 
est mountains.     In  a  similar  manner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and 
Flanders  continues  still  to  flourish,  though  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
•these  countries  has  greatly  declined. 

All  the  Mexican  mines  are  situated  between  the  extreme  points  of  16° 
and  31°  N.  lat.  none  having  as  yet  been  discovered  to  the  south  or  north 
of  these  latitudes.  Within  this  space  are  contained  about  350  realsy  or 
places  celebrated  for  mines  in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  number  of  mines 
comprehended  in  these  reals  js  nearly  3000.  More  than  200  of  these 
reals  are  marked  in  Humboldt's  map  of  New  Spain.  These  mines  were 
agun  divided,  under  the  old  regime,  into  37  districts,  over  which  were 
pUoed  the  same  number  of  councils,  called  DiptUadones  de  Minericu 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  mining  districts  and  reals  in 
Meiico^  according  to  Humboldt : 

InUndaneiet. 
1.  Gvanaxuato,  .... 

8.  ZacatecBS,  .... 

8.  San  Louis  Potosi,     . 
i.  Mexico, 
•  5.  GuAdakgara,  .... 

a.  Dunuigo, 


Dittriett. 

Beats. 

1 

19 

4 

14 

6 

28 

7 

60 

3 

44 

6 

61 
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7.  Sondro,  .      *     .    '        .  7  '            fS 

8.  Valladotid,          .....  4  87 

9.  OaxAca,  .....  1  It 


9  87 

In  the  intendancles  of  Puebla,  Vent  Cruz,  )uid  Old  Californim,  there  were  no  Dipate- 
doileB,aslhthe0therintetidAnctes;batthfeniiillWoffeal8uiumiitedtoI2.  TMd^SM. 

The  Mexicaa  nunes  are  geologically  divided  by  Humboldt  Into  8  grottpi, 
almofll  all  placed  either  on  the  ridge^  or  on  the  weBtem  ^ide  of  the  CordU> 
lera  of  Anahuac ;  the  whole  forming  a  surface  of  12,000  square  lesgoes, 
or  100>000  Bri^h  square  miles.    These  groups  are  not  to  be  ooneideied  as 
forming  one  connected  and  continuous  sudioce)  but  as  so  many  distinct 
localities,  with  vast  tracts  of  intenrening  Spaces,  almost  totally  destitale  of 
metalliferous  reins.     Of  these  8  grotips,  th&t  which  contaoas,  within  a 
surface  of  16,000  square  miles,  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacaiecaa,  and 
Catorce,  is  by  far  the  richest,  supplying  more  than  one-half  the  metallic 
produce  of  New  Spain.     The  principal  rocks  which  at  present  furnish 
almost  all  the  silver  of  Mexico,  are  porphyritic,  reposing  on  beds  of  piimi* 
tive  slate,  grey-wacke,  and  alpine  limestone.     The  most  celebrated  mines 
of  Mexico  are  situated  at  absolute  heights  of  frota  5,904  to  9,842  fieet ; 
whilst  those  of  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  and  Claosthal  in  the  Hai^,  are  only 
elevated  from  1,188  to  1,869  feet  above  the  sea.     The  temperate  climate 
of  the  Mexicaa  mining-towns  is  a  perfect  cooirast  to  the  cold,  arid,  and 
disagkeeable  climate  of  Micuipampa,  Pftsoo,   Huanoavelica,  and    other 
mining-stations  iu  Peru,  where  the  absolute  elevatton  is  mach  greater. 

History  does  not  inform  us  at  what  period  the  mines  of  Mexico  began 
to  be  wrought,  or  were  first  discovered^  It  is  Well'4cnown,  however^  that 
the  natives  did  not  content  themselves  with  those  minerak  which  they 
found  in  their  native  state  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  formed  by  torrents,<^^but  applied  themselves 
to  subterraneous  operations  in  working  veinit,  eutting  galleries,  and  diggii^ 
pits  of  communication  and  ventillationi  and  that  they  possessed  instru- 
ments adapted  for  mitting  rocks.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tia, 
wete  publicly  sold  in  the  great  market  of  Mexloo.  The  tribute  of  the 
people  of  Taapolica  and  Mixteoapan,  was  paid  in  two  waj«,  either  by 
collecting  in  small  wicker  baskets  die  grains  of  native  gold,  or  by  fousdlng 
the  metal  mto  bars^  These  bars,  like  those  now  used  in  ttade,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings  In  the  time  of  Monteauaui,  the 
silver  mines  of  Tasoo,  and  those  which  run  aofoss  the  mountains  of  Zum- 
paago,  w^e  wrought  by  die  natives,  ^ad  and  tin  were  extracted  from 
the  v^lfts  of  Tasco;  cinnabar,  from  those  of  Chilapan ;  and  ccfiper^^whieh 
was  commonly  employed  in  all  the  mechanical  arts,  and  supplied  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent  the  use  of  iron  and  steel,  and  d^f  which  all  their  arms,  ales, 
diissels,  and  tools  were  made — from  the  mines  of  ZacotoUan  and  Cohnixa 
The  mines  6f  T^co,  Zultepeque,  Tlapujahua,  and  PUchaOa,  were  fehe  first 
Wrought  by  the  Spaniards.  Those  of  Zacatecas  followed  very  ctoady. 
The  rein  of  San  Bivnabe  was  begun  28  years  after  the  conquest  The 
principal  vdn  of  Guanaxuato  was  discovered  somewhat  later.  The  tainei 
of  Comanjas  are  still  more  ancient  than  those  of  Guanaxuato,  but  their 
date  is  onknown. 

Min09  of  GwmcunuUoJ]  Since  their  first  discovery,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  the  veins  of  Guanalnato  have  alone  produced  to  the 
amount  of  £57,754,620  sterling;  and  from  1786  to  1803,  a  perio<i  of  18 
years,  the  annual  average  was  556  661^  maiks  of  silver,  value  4,731,624 
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f]<^ltfB,  or  £lflQ9fil5  8f.  sterling,  or  upwards  of  365»000  lbs.  troy  of  12 
ounces  per  lb.  All  the  Feins  of  Hungary  and  TransylTania  pat  together* 
only  yield  SS^OOO  marks  of  silver,  or  55,686  lbs.  troy ;  so  that  the  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Guanazuato,  is  to  all  these  latter  combined,  as 
6^  to  1.  The  miiie  of  ValeneiaTia  in  GnanaxnatOy  originally  belonged 
to  two  ungle  individuals,  namely,  the  count  de  Valenciana,  and  M.  Otero. 
It  waa  not  began  to  be  worked  till  1 760 ;  and  then  by  a  solitary  adven- 
turer. In  1766,  the  works  were  already  262  feet  in  depth ;  and  the 
expenses  greatly  exceeded  the  metallic  value  of  its  produce.  In  1768  it 
began  to  pay,  in  proportion  as  the  pit  grew  deeper.  From  1771  to  1804* 
tins  mine  never  yielded  less  than  £583,380  sterling  annually  to  the  two 
proprietors;  and  in  some  years,  the  nett  profits  clear  of  all  expenses 
amounted  to  £250,000  sterling.  The  mine  is  now  wrought  to  the 
depth  of  1,685  feet.  The  present  expenses  oi  working  tlie  mine  have 
been  prodigiously  augmented  by  the  depth  of  the  shafts  and  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  galleries ;  and  it  will  require  a  large  capital  to  establish 
forcing  pumps  to  extract  the  water.  "  In  ^ny  instances,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "  it  will  be  impossible  to  employ  steam  as  the  moving  power,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  fuel."  - 

An  American  traveller  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mines  of 
Goanaxoato :  "  The  excavations  extend  from  S.£.  to  N.W.  1,600  yards, 
and  800  yards  in  a  S.W.  direction.  There  are  three  parallels,  or  plains, 
worked  on  ramifications  of  the  principal  vein.  The  veta  nuuire,  or 
mother- vein,  was  here  found  not  more  than  22  feet  wide,  and  without 
any  ramification,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  557  feet* 
at  this  depth,  it  ilivides  into  three  branches,  the  entire  mass  being  from 
165  to  195  feet  thick.  Of  these  three  branches,  not  more  than  one  is  in 
general  very  productive.  They  have  all  the  same  angle  (45°),  but  vary 
in  thickness  from  9  to  40  yards.  Four  shafts  descend  to  these  parallelsL 
The  first,  called  San  Antonio,  is  of  744  feet  perpendicular  depth:  the 
cost  of  this  shaft  was  396,000  dollars.  The  square  shaft  of  Santo  Christo, 
492  feet  deep,  cost  95,000  dollars.  The  hexagon  shaft  of  our  Lady  of 
Guadeloupe,  1,131  feet  perpendicular  depth,  cost  700,000  dollsrs,  San 
Juee,  an  octagon  shaft  of  more  than  1,800  feet  perpendicular  depth,  and 
300  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  veta  madre^  which  is  an  angle  of  45%  cost 
1,200,000  dollars.  To  understand  the  necessity  of  sinking  so  many  shafts 
of  different  depths,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  following  the 
dip  of  the  Tein,  which  is  first  discovered  on  the  surface,  and  is  almost  ia« 
variably  an  angle  of  45%  the  work  is  impeded  after  a  certain  depth  by 
water.  A  shaft  is  then  sunk,  so  as  to  intercept  the  vein  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  gallery,  in  order  to  free  the  mine  from  water.  The  work  is  then 
continued  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  another  shaft  still  deeper,  to 
clear  the  lower  galleries.  At  the  termination  of  each  shaft  a  great  many 
parallel  galleries  branch  out  on  ramifications  of  the  mother-vein. 

'*  From  these  parallels  a  vast  number  of  smaller  galleries  branch  out, 
worl&ed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  as  the  ore  proved  to  be  of  good  or 
had  quality ;  and  many  of  them  were  pierced  with  a  view  of  discovering 
other  veins.  Besides  the  shafts,  there  are  two  descents  by  steps,  winding 
down  to  the  last  parallel.  On  leavmg  the  house  of  the  administrator,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  first  flight  of  steps :  preceded  by  four  men  carrying 
torches,  we  descended  to  the  first  parallel,  and  stopped  where  four  gal- 
leries branch  off.  Oar  torch-bearers  were  sent  off  to  the  extremity  of 
these  galleries,  that  we  might  form  some  idea  of  their  extent  in  a  straight 
V  4  b 
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tine.  They  are  both  extensive  and  solid ;  the  vaults  are  of  porph}ny/  and 
the  bottom  of  gray  slate.  In  some  places  where  the  ore  prored  voy  rich, 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  sides  and  vaults,  and  the  voids  filled  op  with 
masonry  and  beams,  worked  in  so  as  to  form  a  firm  aapport  to  the  sides 
and  roof.  These  galleries  have  been  blasted  out,  and  must  have  cost 
great  labour,  for  the  whole  mountain  is  of  porphyry  to  a  great  depdi. 

**  The  exterior  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  breccia,  which  extends  aoi  man 
than  four  or  five  feet  from  the  surface.     The  ore  is  for  the  most  pait  ex- 
tracted by  drilling  and  blasting :  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  wedge 
ean  be  used.     On  our  return,  we  plodded  painfully  up  these  etaii%  which 
the  eargadores  (porters)  ascend  with  ease,  with  a  load  of  tea.  or  fifteen 
arrobas  on  their  shoulders.     They  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  they 
bring  up ;  and  some  of  these  men  will  ascend,  as  we  are  told,  from  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  500  yards,   carrying  the  enormous   weight  of 
twenty-four  arrobas  (600  lbs.).     In  the  court-yard  into  which  we  eoteved 
from  the  gallery,  and  where  the  workmen  are  searched,  there  was  a  laige 
heap  of  ore,  accumulated  by  each  workman  being  obliged  to  bring  a  stoae 
up  in  his  hand  every  time  he  ascends,  and  throw  it  on  this  heap.     There 
are  about  1,000  workmen  at  present  employed^  and  in  the  oourae  of  a 
week  a  large  pile  is  formed.     The  product  of  this  belongs  to  the  mtae, 
and  forms  a  fund  for  contingent  expenses.     The  matrices  of  these  ona, 
which  we  had  here  a  good  opportunity  of  examining,  are  principally 
quartz,  amethyst,  and  rock-crystal,  horn-stone  here  and  there,  and  a  smaQ 
portion  of  calcareous  spar  of  a  dark  brown  and  of  pearl  colour.     The 
metals  are,  pyrites  or  iron,  arsenic,  yellow  copper,  galena,  gray  and  ydlov 
blende,  virgin  gold  and  silver,  sulphate  of  silver,  both  brittle  and  ductile, 
and  rosicleVy  a  rich  silver  ore  of  a  bright  rosy  colour,  which  we  did  not 
see.     This  ore  is  so  rare,  that  I  could  not  meet  with  a  specimen  during 
my  residence  in  Mexico.     There  are  likewise  veins  with  copper,  lead,  tin, 
cinnamon,  antimony,  and  manganese ;  and  the  crystab  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  that  are  found  in  this  mine,  are  very  large  and  perfect. 

"  We  next  visited  the  principal  shaft,  San  Josd,  an  octagon,  the  diame- 
ter II  yards,  and  the  perpendicular  depth  600.  This  g^eat  work,  which 
cost  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  is  in  some  places  blasted  through  solid 
rock,  and  in  others  walled  up  with  hewn  stone :  the  masonry  is  admirably 
well  executed.  The  workmen  threw  bundles  of  lighted  hay  down  the  shaft, 
which  blazed  as  they  descended,  and  which  we  saw  fall  into  the  water,  now 
not  more  than  250  yardtr  from  the  summit,  and  rising  every  day.  Aha 
failing  in  his  attack  on  the  city  of  Gnanaxuato,  IVIina  caused  the  machinery 
of  the  mine  of  Valenciana  to  be  burnt,  and  the  owners  have  not  funds  to 
renew  it. 

<<  From  these  mines  we  went  to  a  shaft  called  Guadeloupe,  where  we 
found  two  malacales  in  operation.  These  machines  are  used  to  free  oaines 
from  water,  and  to  draw  up  the  ore.  A  malacate  is  a  drum  of  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  vertical  spindle,  a  shaft  of  15  feet  long, 
which  is  shod  with  steel,  and  turns  in  steel  sockets.  Poles  project  at  right 
angles  from  the  shaft,  to  which  the  horses  are  harnessed.  Two  ropes  an 
passed  round  the  drum,  and  over  pulleys  supported  by  poles  12  feet  high, 
and  about  10  feet  apart,  leading  to  the  well.  As  the  drpm  turns,  one 
rope  descends,  and  the  other  is  wound  up,  and  raises  a  large  skin  full  of 
ore,  or  buckets  of  water,  by  what  the  French  call  a  chapeleL  At  the  prin- 
cipal or  octagonal  shaft,  eight  malacates  were  kept  constantly  at  work, 
night  and  day.     Each  malacate  was  moved  by  12  horses,  and  drew  up, 
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by  a  tuocesrion  of  buckets,  76  arrolms  (975  quarts)  every  9  or  10 
minutes :  95,000  arrobas,  or  31,800  cubic  feet  of  water,  might  be  raised 
by  this  means  erery  24  hours.     It  happened  to  be  a  sale  day,  and  in 
the  same  oourt  where  the  malacates  were  at  work,  we  saw  three  or 
four  hundred  people  collected;  some  exposing  the  ore  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  others  examining  its  quality.     Thb  mine  is  now  worked 
by  halves,  the  workmen  receiving  one-half  of  the  profits,  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  mine  the  other.     The  workmen  were  busily  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  pieces  of  ore  in  parallel(^;rams,  composed  of  small  circular 
heaps  of  ore.     They  were  very  careful  to  place  the  richest  pieces  at  top, 
and  the  fairest  side  in  sight.     When  all  was  prepared,  the  salesnian 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  parallelogram ;  and  the  buyers, 
alter  examining  the  quality  of  the  ore,  whispered  in  his  ear  the  price 
they  were  willing  to  give  for  it.     When  all  had  made  their  offers,  he 
ieclared  aloud  the  highest  bid  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser.     A  note 
was  made  of  the  sale,  and  the  whole  party  moved  to  the  next  parcel  of 
ore,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  was  disposed  of.     There  are  two  sale 
dajrs  in  the   week,   Wednesday  and    Saturday  ;   and   the   weekly  sales 
amount  to  between  5  and  6,000  dollars." 

On  the   following   day,  our  traveller  set  out  to  visit  a  hacienda  de 
piata^  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Valenciana,  in  the  Canada  de  Marfil. 
**  It  is  a  spacious  building,  divided  into   three   large   courts ;   one  for 
preparing  the  ores  (jpatio  pa,  beneficiar,)  and  the  others  for  horses  and 
males.     The  front  is  two  stories  high,  very  neatly  built,  and  forms  an 
excellent  dwelling-house.     From  the  house,  we  walked  through  the  first 
court)  where  men  and  mules   were    treading  out  masses  of  mud,  and 
entered  a  long  range  of  buildings,  where  there  were  35  mills  at  work 
grinding  the  ore.     This  hacienda,  in  prosperous  times,  works  70  mills. 
They  resiemble   bark-mills.     A  circle  *of  about  11  feet  in   diameter  is 
paved  with  stones  set  up  edgeways,  and  rubbed  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face; in  the   centre  of  the  circle  an  upright  shaft   moves  in  sockets. 
From  this  an  axle  projects,  and  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  millstone 
that  rolls  on  its  periphery :  to  the  end  of  this  axle  the  traces  of  the  mules 
that  turn  it  are  attached.     The  first  process  is,  separating  the  ore  from  the 
stones  and  refuse.   Women  are  employed  in  this  work.     They  throw  aside 
the  stones  that  have  no  ore,  and  with  a  hammer  chip  off  small  pieces  of 
ore  from  those  that  have  a  little  only  on  the  surface.     They  perform  this 
operation  with  great  skill  and  great  despatch.     The  ore  is  then  placed 
on  a  thick  iron   plate,  and   is   poimded  by  wooden  pestles  shod  with 
iron,  and  moved   by  a   horizontal  shaft  furnished  with   arms,  like  the 
movement  of  the  pestles  in  our  rice-mills.     Two   men,  stationed   one 
on  each  side,  draw  the  ore  from  under  the  pestles  upon  plates  that  slope 
down  from  the  top,  and  are  perforated  with  holes  so  as  to  shift  the  ore 
as  it  falb  on  them.     The  large  pieces  are  thrown  back  under  the  pestles. 
After  the  ore  is  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  it  is  put  into  the  mill, 
mixed  with    water,   and  ground   to  an  impalpable    powder.     A  ^mall 
quantity  of  quicksilver  is  sometimes  mixed  with  this  mass  while  in  the 
mill.     From  the  mills,  the  ore,  ground  to  a  powder  and  moistened,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  patio  pa.  beneficiar^  the  open  paved  court-yard  ;  salt  is  then 
added  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to  every  hundred  weight  of 
ore.  If  the  mass,  which  is  left  untouched  for  several  days,  heats  too  rapidly, 
lime  »  added,  which,  the  snperintendant  told  us,  cools  it ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary^  it  continues  cold,  magisiral  is  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
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proper  temperatare.  The  maguiral  u  s  copper  ore,  or  more  properif  t 
miztare  of  pyritea  of  copper  and  Bolphnretted  iron,  wfatch  is  rosBled  in  a 
fornace,  cooled  gfradoally,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder ;  a  auall  qoantity 
of  m1(  is  afterwards  mixed  with  it.  A  small  qoanttty  of  the  powder 
magistral  was  pat  into  my  hand«  and  water  poured  npon  it.  The 
heat  eyolred  was  so  great,  that  I  was  obliged  to  dirow  it  away  iostantiy ; 
probably  owing  to  the  snlphoric  acid  acting  npon  the  metals  and  disengag- 
ing heat*  The  next  operation  is,  to  add  qnicksilTer  to  the  mass,  eommooly 
six  times  the  quantity  which  it  is  supposed  the  mass  contains  of  mtnx. 
This  mixture  of  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  moistened,  of  quicksilver, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  is  made  into  aa  amal- 
gam, by  being  trodden  by  moles,  which  are  driven  round  for  hours  together ; 
or  by  men,  who  tread  the  masa  with  naked  feet.  We  saw  both  in  one  mass ; 
twelve  mules  were  trotting  round  up  to  their  fetlocks  in  the  anxture ;  and 
in  another,  ten  men  were  following  each  other,  and  treading  up  to  their 
ankles  in  it.  The  superintendent  examines  the  appearance  of  the  amalgam 
from  time  to  time^  by  taking  up  a  little  of  it  in  a  wooden  howl,  and  adds 
either  salt,  quicksilver,  or  magistral,  as  he  finds  necessary  to  complete  the 
amalgamation.  This  process  is  repeated  every  other  day  until  a  perlict  amal- 
gam, is  made,  when  it  is  conveyed  into  large  vats  filled  with  water.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vat  there  is  an  upright  shaft,  furnished  trith  arms  and  turned 
by  mules,  so  as  to  stir  np  the  ore  and  mix  it  well  with  the  water.  It  is 
left  to  subside,  and  the  water  b  let  off  gently,  eanying  with  i%  a  portion  of 
earth,  and  leaving  the  amalgam,  which  is  precipitated  ;  this  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  amalgamation  is  freed  from  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is 
then  moulded  into  triangles,  which  are  placed  under  stout  iron  recipients  of 
a  bell  shape,  and  the  mercury  is  separated  by  heat,  leaving  the  silver  with 
a  small  portion  of  copper,  not  enough  for  the  usual  alloy. 

<<  One  of  the  grinding-mills,  in  which  quicksilver  had  been  added  to  the 
mass,  was  emptied  and  cleaned  in  my  presence,  in*  order  to  get  out  the 
amalgam,  which  is  precipitated,  and  lodges  in  the  interstices  of  the  stonei 
with  which  these  mills  are  paved.  After  the  floating  masa  was  removed, 
the  stones  were  scraped,  and  the  crevices  emptied.  The  contents  were 
put  into  a  wooden  bowl  and  washed.  This  amalgam,  besidea  silver,  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  gold.  The  ore  of  the  mine  of  Valendana  contains 
some  gold,  which  nnites  with  the  quicksilver,  and  this  amalgam  being  so 
much  heavier,  is  more  quickly  precipitated.  The  bars  of  silver  made  from 
these  cleanings  contain  always  the  largest  portion  of  gold,  and  are  kept 
apart." 

Mines  of  Zacaieca*,']  The  mines  of  Zacatecas  produce  annually  from 
2,500  to  3,000  bars  of  silver,  at  134  marks  each,  or  from  2,19,866  u> 
268,839  lbs.  troy.  The  value  of  this  annual  produce  is  from  2,847,000  to 
3,417,000  dollars,  or  from  JC640,687  to  £768,825  sterling;  but  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  mines  of  Zacatecas  is  not  very  constant.  In  1770, 
their  produce  scarcely  furnished  50,000  marks  of  silver  annually  to  the 
mint  at  Mexico,  or  32,8 15  lbs,  troy ;  in  a  short  time  after,  by  the  activity 
of  Laborde,  a  French  miner,  their  produce  rose  to  500,000  marks,  or 
328,150  lbs.  troy  annually,  value  4,250,000  dolkrs,  or  £956,250  sterling. 
The  mine  of  Fresniilo,  in  this  intendancy,  is  very  feebly  wrought ;  and 
would  produce  much  more,  if  wrought  with  vigour  and  skill.  According 
to  Sonnenshmidt,  the  rock  is  there  traversed  by  innumerable  Tains,  rich  in 
grey  and  green  muriated  silTer*  The  mines  of  Samhrtrete,  in  this  inten- 
dancy, are  celebrated  from   the  immense  hches  of  the  vein  of  the  veia 
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gramae^  wUefa  in  the  space  of  a  few  tnonlbs  left  to  tlie  familj  of  Fagoago, 
m  nett  profit  of  more  than  8S8»400  sterling. 

3fUteM  qf  Caiarce.^     The  mines  of  CatoroOy  in  the  state  of  San  Louis 
Potofli,  are  at  present  the  richest  in  New  Spain,  after  those  of  Gnanazoato. 
This  mineral  depository  was  only  discorered  in  1778*     The  small  town  of 
Catorce  is  sitsafted  amidst  a  group  of  arid  and  Calcareons  mountains.     The 
limestone  is  here  traveraed  by  a  great  number  of  small  Teins,  Tery  variable 
in  their  breadth  and  direction.     The  minends  which  form  the  gangue  are 
generally  found  decomposed,  and  are  wrought  with  the  mattock,  the  pick- 
axe»  aud  the  bore ;  so  that  the  consumption  of  gunpowder  is  mudi  less  than 
at  Guanaxuato  and  Zacatecas.     Several  of  these  mines  were  discovered 
in  1773,  by  two  very  poor  individuals,  and  begun  to  be  wrought,  but  the 
produce  was  small  and  variable.    In  1778,  a  Spanish  miner,  named  Zepeda, 
examined  for  three  months  this  mountainous  district,  and  was  finally  for-* 
tunate  in  finding  the  creH  or  surface  of  the  great  vein,  on  which  he 
immediately  dug  the  pit  of  Gruadaloupe.     He  drew  from  it  an  immense 
quantity  of  muriated  silver  and  ooloradot  mixed  with  native  gold,  and  gained 
in  a  short  time  more  than  500,000  dollars,  or  £1 12,500  sterling.  From  that 
period  the  mine  was  vigorously  wrought.     That  of  Padre  Floret  alone, 
yielded  the  firet  year  1,600,000  dollars,  or  £360,000  steriing ;  but  the 
vein  only  displayed  great  riches  from  164  to  328  fiset  of  perpendicular 
depth.     The  fiunous  mine  of  Purisnma  has  almost  constantly  yielded,  since 
1788,  a  nett  profit  of  200,000  dollars,  or  £45,000  sterling,  to  die  proprie- 
tor ;  and  its  produce,  in  1796,  amounted  to  1,200,000  doUare,  or  £270,000 
sterling,  while  the  expenses  of  working  only  amounted  to  80,000  dollars, 
or  £18,000  sterling.  This  vein  sometimes  reaches  the  extraordinary  length 
of  131  feet,  and  was  wrought  in  1802,  to  the  depth  of  1,574  feet.    Since 
1798,  the  value  of  the  minerals  at  Catorce  have  singularly  diminished,  and 
the  natiFe  silver  is  now  rarely  seen ;  and  the  mitaies  Caiarmdosy  which  are 
an  intimate  mixture  of  muriated  silver,  earthy  carbonated  lead,  and  red 
ochre,  now  begin  to  give  place  to  pyritous  and  coppery  minerals.    The  ac- 
tual produce  of  these  minerals  collectively,  at  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
visit,  was  still  400,000  marks,  or  262,525  lbs.  troy  annually,  or  £765,000 
sterling.     Since  that  period,  however,  these  rich  mines  have  become  filled 
with  water.    '*  In  order  to  render  them  once  more  productive,"  we  are  told, 
^  the  owners,  the  &mily  of  Obregon,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  an 
English  commercial  houae,  by  which  they  agree  to  give  up  one-half  of  their 
right  and  title,  on  condition  of  having  them  freed  from  water.     For  thu 
purpose,  a  steam-engine  of  one  hundred  horse  power  has  been  brought 
from  England.     It  is  said  that  coal  has  been  discovered  not  fax  from  this 
mine. 

Mines  rf  Paehuca^  The  mines  of  Pachuca^  Real  de  MonUy  an 
Moron  are  famed  for  their  antiquity,  wealth,  and  promixity  to  the  capitaL 
The  working  of  the  mines  of  Moran,  have  only  been  resumed  within  these 
few  years;  and  the  mineral  depository  of  Facfauca,  one  of  the  richest  in  all 
America,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  since  a  terrible  fire  which  took  place 
in  one  of  the  mines.  A  similar  misfortune  befell  the  mines  of  Bolanos,  in 
1787,  which  were  accordingly  stopped,  and  begun  only  to  be  cleared  out  in 
1792.  The  mines  of  Real  de  Monte  consist  of  four  principal  veins,  called 
Biscaina,  Rosario,  Cabrera,  and  Encino,  running  through  the  districts  of 
Real  de  Monte,  from  Moran  and  Ptehnca,  at  extraordinary  distances,  with- 
out changing  their  direction,  and  almost  coming  in  contact  with  other  veins 
which  traverse  or  derange  them. 
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BucaiHa  Fein.^  The  Lm  BUcaina  vein^  though  not  ao  exteiMHW  m  diat 
of  Gnanaxuato,  is  perhaps  still  richer,  and  was  sacoesafnlly  wnnigfat  from 
the  16  th  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centnry.  It  extends  from  20*  5'  to 
20'  15'  N.  lat.,  and  from  lOO*"  45'  to  100*  52^  W.  long.  In  1726  snd 
1727,  the  two  mines  of  Biscaina  and  Xacal  still  produced  togedier 
542,700  marks,  or  356,182  lbs.  troy  of  silTer,*-Talae  in  dollars 
4,672,950,— in  British  money,  £1,037,913  15f.  sterling.  The  mining 
operations,  however,  were  abandoned,  from  the  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  drawing  it  off.  A  levri 
of  nearly  a  mile  was  then  cut  through  the  solid  rock  orer  three  difierent 
reins  (one  of  which  amply  rapaid  the  expense),  and  finished  in  1762,  by 
the  count  de  Regla.  This  personage  had  drawn,  in  1774,  a  nett  profit  of 
moro  than  £1,044,750  sterling,  from  the  mine  of  Biscaina.  But  the  pro- 
fits declined  after  that  period.  Instead  of  cutting  galleries  of  investigataoD 
to  discover  the  vein  on  a  great  extent,  they  continued  sinking  operations  to 
a  depth  of  317  feet  below  the  level.  At  that  depth  the  vein  preserved  its 
great  wealth  in  sulphurated  silver,  mixed  with  native  silver ;  but  the  water 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  28  bariielsy  each  requiring  40  horses,  were 
unable  to  draw  it  off.  In  1784,  the  weekly  expense  amounted  to  £1,875 
sterling.  After  the  death  of  the  count  de  Regla,  the  works  were  suspended 
till  1791,  when  thebaritels  were  i^in  re-established.  The  expense  of  these 
machines,  which  draw  up  the  water,  not  by  means  of  pumps^  but  by  bags 
suspended  to  ropes,  amounted  to  more  than  £31,252  sterling  annually. 
They  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  but  the  minerals  which 
they  found  did  not  pay  the  expense,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned  in  1801. 
The  present  proprietor  very  wisely  left  off  the  clearing  of  the  old  works, 
and  examined  the  mineral  depository  in  points  whera  it  had  never  yet  been 
worked.  In  1798,  very  rich  minerals  were  discovered,  at  a  distance  of 
1640  feet  to  the  £.  and  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  old  works.  Two  pits  were 
then  sunk,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  vein  of  La  Biscaina  here  resumed 
its  richness,  and  that  an  immense  field  was  opened  for  new  undertakings. 
In  its  present  state,  the  mine  of  the  count  de  Regla  yields  annually  60,000 
marks,  or  39,378  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  value  510,000  dollars,  or  £114,750 
sterling  annually. 

Mines  of  ZimapanJ]  The  produce  of  Zimapan,  and  other  mines  in  the 
mtendancy  of  Mexico,  is  120,000  marks,  or  78,756  lbs.  troy,  value 
1,120,000  dollars  annually,  or  £229,500  sterling.  The  group  of  Tosco,  in 
the  same  intendancy,  yields  260^000  marks,  or  170,000  lbs.  troy,  value 
2,210,000  dollars,  or  £497,250  steriing.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
mines  of  BoUmoSy  is  230,000  marks,  amounting  to  1,955,000  dollars^  or 
£439,675  sterling  annually. 

iHtner  of  Durango,'}  The  mineral  district  of  Duiango  yields  annually 
400,000  marks,  or  £765,000  sterling.  The  groups  of  ChihuakMa  and 
Oaxacay  are  estimated  to  produce  130,000  marks  of  silver  annually,  or 
1,115,000  dollars,  or  £248,625  sterling.  In  the  vidnity  of  Chihuahua, 
according  to  Pike,  are  13  silver  mines,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  copper; 
and  at  Mauperney  seven  siUer  mines  and  one  gold  mine.  The  mineral 
must  be  very  rich  at  Chihuahua,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  told  Pike  that 
his  mine  produced  13^  dollars  of  pure  silver  per  cwt. 

The  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  till  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  centnry,  did  not  exceed  the  average  annual  amount  of  600,000  marks 
€if  gold  and  silver ;  so  that  we  may  infer,  chat  in  the  16th  century,  com- 
paratively little  activity  was  displayed  in  working  the  mines.     The  veins  of 
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TasGo,  Tlapojahna,  Zaltepeqae,  Moran,  Real  de  Monte,  Sombrerete,  Bo- 
lanoe,  Batopilas,  and  Rosario,  have  occasionally  afforded  immense  wealthy 
but  their  produce  has  been  less  uniform  than  that  of  the  mines  of 
Goanaxnato,  Zacateoas,  and  Catorce. 

Quantittfy  Sfc,  of  MetalJ\  The  silver  extracted  in  the  37  districts  of 
mines  was  deposited  in  the  proyincial  treasuries  of  the  intendancies ;  and  it 
is  from  these  receipts  that  we  most  jadge  of  the  quantity  of  «lver  furnished 
by  the  different  mines.  From  1785  to  1789,  there  were  received  in  the 
deposits  of  eleven  provincial  treasuries,  the  following  quantities  of  silver, 
valuing  the  marks  at  8^  dollars  each. 


GuAiuixuatow 

San  Ixmifl  Potosi, 

Zacatecaa, 

Mexico, 

Diirango, 

Rosario, 

Guadalajaca, 

PachucB, 

Bolanos, 

Sombrerete, 

Zimapan, 


Jlorifct. 
2,469,000 
1,515,000 
1,205.000 
1,055,000 
922,000 
668,000 
iM)9,000 
455,000 
364,000 
320,000 
818,000 


Dollart. 

20,966,500 

12,877,500 

104!42,500 

8,967,500 

7,835,778 

5,&78.000 

4,826,500 

8,867.500 

8,094,000 

2,720,000 

2,106,000 


L.  4,721,962 :  lOc 

2,897.437  :  10s. 

2,804,587 :  10s. 

2017,987:  10s. 

1.768,150 

1,277,460 

973,462 !  10(. 

870,187  :  10s. 

696,160 

621,000 

474,400 


Totals,        9,730,000 


82,705,000        L.  18,606,625 


As  to  the  exact  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
New  Spain,-  since  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  pre- 
cision. Approximation  to  truth  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  attained  on  this 
subject.  The  archives  of  the  mint  at  Mexico,  which  contain  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  coined  in  New  Spain,  go  no 
farther  back  than  to  the  year  1690 ;  any  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
quantity  coined  previous  to  that  period  must  be  entirely  conjectural.  From 
these  archives,  Humboldt  has  presented  his  readers  with  two  tables :  one 
expressing  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coined  from  1690  to  1806, 
in  double  piastres  or  dollars, — the  other  indicating  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
marks  given  into  the  mint  and  converted  into  dollars.  These  tables, 
embracing  a  series  of  117  years — namely,  from  1690  to  1806 — may  be 
divided  into  12  divisions,  the  last  containing  7  years,  the  others  10  years 
each,  as  follows : 


GOLD  AMD  8ILTSR  COINED  AT  MKXICO  FROM  1690,  tO  1806, 
111  OOLLAKS  AKO  rOUKDS  BTSaUNO. 

P^riodM. 

DoUan, 

PotnuU  tterUm^. 

1690  to  1699 
1700  —  1700 
1710  — 1719 
1720  —  1729 
1780  — 1789 
1740  — 1749 
1760  — 1759 
1760  —  1769 
1770  — 1779 
1780  — 1789 
1790  — 1799 
1600—1806 

48,871,835 

51,731,084 

65,747,027 

84,153,223 

90,529,730 

111.865,040 

125,760,094 

112,828,^60 

165,181,729 

193,504,667 

281.060,214 

153,128,877 

9,871,050  :  7  :  6r/ . 
11,689,482  :  13s. 
14,793,081  :  1  :  6<i. 
18,934,475  :  3  :  &/. 
20,369,189  :  5s. 
26,167,864 
28,293,77!  :  3t. 
26,886,493  f  10s. 
37,165,889:  0'.6d. 
48,588,524  :  13<. 
51,993,046  :  35. 
34,463,997  :  6  :  6d. 

1,429,861,717 

321,606.386  :6:6d. 

■U.TIB  aomn  at  miuoo  ruM  IBM  to  I8ML                | 

,«-.. 

DMm 

J^»<.  .(«««,■        j 

iiiiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiiiiii 

Ua7.l33.»-iotbi. 

5.173. 108. 4-IOtlw. 

6*7*708.7- lOthi. 

e.il9,seg.3-101h>. 

9.0(l«,S73 
ll.lBMOi 
18.S75,0O9.*-10Un. 
11,88«,886 
I6.ilS,17S.9-10tl«. 
19,3M),465.4-10tb.. 
S3.10e.0gl.4-I0thi. 
Sl.a7&&a3.6-7th». 
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%          SB 
K         77 
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*          9S 

w. 

B:flW. 
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lOiMd: 

I8:&t 

8^ 

8:  U 

7t 
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18:4M. 
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T)i«  fignre*  at  the  foot  of  tha  aecond  colanm  denote  the  amitwl  wrvn^ 
of  117  yean  in  dollan;  and  tlioM  at  the  foot  of  the  third  cohmni,  ttie 
■ama  in  ponnda  aterliag.  It  is  to  be  obterred,  tliat  the  hwt  period  cobUum 
only  wren  yean,  namely,  fnMB  1800  to  1806.  The  three  last  yewa  of  tfai* 
period  prodncef  75,909,697  dotlara,  or  an  average  of  25,303,2321  ddlan, 
exceeding  the  period  of  1765-6-7  by  591,612  doUais,  or  197.204  dollan 
annDally.  The  Quantity  of  silver  »lai)e  produced  from  the  mine*  of  Mexico, 
from  1690  tol  1800  incliuive,  amounts  to  149,350,721  marks,  or 
98,008,212  lbs.  troy,  vtlne  1,269,461,1281  dollan,  or  £285,633,353  I6t. 
6d.  sterling.  From  the  first  of  Jannary,  1772,  when  the  great  iocmae 
first  took  place  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  to  the  SIst  December,  1806, 
dM  coinage  of  gold  and  silnr  unoonted  to  724,144,916  dollan,  namely, 
696,107,230  dollars,  or  81,657,515  msrks  silver,  valne  in  Brimh  money 
£156,730,231  I5f.  sterling,  and  28,337,686  dollars,  or  208,366^  marks 
gold ;  TBlne  in  British  money  £5,667,537  4a.  sterlmg :  total,  £162,397,768 
19«.  aversging  £4,639,933  7*.  lOH  sterling,  or  20,698,423}'  dollsra  an- 
Doally,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  as  1  to  390.  Bot  this  statemeat 
of  Humboldt's,  however  clear  and  satisfactory,  respecting  the  enormons 
increase  of  the  Mexican  mines,  is  far  heloir  the  calculation  of  Pike,  who  af- 
firms, that  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Mexican  mmt  is  50,000,000,  sod  of 
gold,  14,000,000  of  dollars  annually, — being  a  total  of  S4,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, or  shout  three  times  more  than  the  truUi,  and  one-half  more  than  ail 
the  gold  and  silver  prodoced  in  all  America  together.  Mr  Ward  compntea, 
that  in  the  15  ywrs  between  1810  and  1825,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  did  not  exceed  10,000,000  of  dollars,  or  aboat  two- 
fifths  of  what  he  considers  to  have  been  their  average  produce  dnnng  the 
15  preceding  years.  As  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined  befinv 
1690,  in  Mexico,  conjectnre  i*  all  that  we  can  produce.  Humboldt  eati- 
mates  the  quantity  produced  from  the  mines  of  Tasco,  Zultepec,  Pachuca, 
and  Tlapujahn^— the  only  mines  wrought  fVom  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in 
1521  to  1548— at  40,500,«00  dollars,  or  £9,112,500  sterling.  Tbe 
mines  of  Zacatecss  being  discovered  in  1548,  and  those  of  Guanaxnato  in 
1558,  Humboldt  calculates  the  produce  at  2,000,000  doUais  annually,  finm 
1548  to  1600;  and  at  3,000,000  dollars  annually,  from  1600  to  1690: 
total  from  1548  to  1690,  374,000,000  dollars,  or  £84,150,000  sterling. 
This  added  to  40,500,000  dollars,  as  the  prodnc«  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
from  1521  to  1548,  gives  414,500,000  dollars,  or  £93,262,500  sterling, 
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as  tbe  total  produce  of  the  registered  g<old  and  silrer  previous  to  1690 ;  and 
this  added  to  the  reg^isters  of  tbe  Mexican  mint  from  1690  to  1806,  gives 
1>843,86 1,697  dollars,  or  £424,868,886  6s.  ed.  sterling,  as  the  whole  re* 
gistered  produce  from  1521  to  1806.     As  to  gold  and  silver  which  is  not 
registered,  and  does  not  pay  tbe  duty  to  the  king — or  is,  in  other  words, 
smuggled — ^it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  registered 
produce  ;  some  estimating  it  at  one-third,  and  others  at  one-half  of  the 
whole  produce.     The  contraband  trade  was  very  considerable  in  Mexico 
till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.     Since  that  time  it  has  declined,  and 
the  quantity  of  unregistered  silver  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco — 
the  only  two  ports  of  consequence  in  Mexico-— is  estimated,  according  to 
all  the  information  which   Humboldt  could  obtain,  at  800,000  dollars 
annually, — and  tbe  plate  exported  at  Vera- Cruz,  at  80,000  marks,  or 
255,000  dollars  more, — total,  1,055,000  dollars  annually,  or  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  registered  annual  produce.     The  whole  quantity  of  smug- 
gled produce  from  1521  to  1806,  is  computed  at  one-seventh  by  Humboldt, 
or  26d„408,814  dollars,  or  £59,566,983  Ss.  sterling,  making  the  total  of 
gold  and  silver,  registered  and  imregistered,  extracted  from  tbe  Mexican 
mines,     from    1521    to   1806,    amount  to   2,107,270,511    dollars,    or 
£484,435,869  9^.  6^.  sterling. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  all  the  metallic  wealth  of  New  Spain  was 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  government  was  not  even  proprietor  of  the 
great  levels,  as  several  of  the  European  sovereigns  are.     The  individuals 
received  from  the  king  a  grant  of  a  certain  number  of  measures  on  the 
direction  of  a  vein  or  bed  ;  and  they  were  only  held  to  pay  certiun  duties 
on  the  minerals  extracted  from  the  mines.     These  dtities  were  one-tenth 
of  the  mineral  produce,  a  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  of  coinage. 
This  last  duty,  established  in  i  586  by  a  law  of  Philip  II.,  and  increased 
at  the  end  of  the   17th  century,  latterly  amounted  to  3^  reals,  or  very 
nearly  2s.  per  mark  of  silver.     If  the  duties  of  coinage  and  seigniorage 
be  deducted,  tbe  proprietors  paid  only  11  per  cent,  on  tbe  produce  of  their 
mines.     In  speaking,  however,  of  duties  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  mines, 
these  on  pure  silver  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  on  silver 
mixed  with  gold ;  for  if  the  silver  contained  less  than  30  grains  of  gold 
per  mark  of  silver,  the  mint  did  not  pay  the  gold  to  the  proprietor  or  indi* 
vidual.     For  an  ingot  of  silver,  weighing  135  marks,  unmixed  with  gold, 
and  valued  at  1,171  dollars,  6  reals,  or  ^263  5s,  lid,  the  duties  of  one- 
tenth,  one  per  cent.,  of  assaying,  of  hocado  levied  in  the  treasury,  and  of 
seigniorage,  amounted  to  147  dollars  in  whole,  or  £33  Is,  6d,^  which  left 
to  the  proprietor  the  nett  sum  of  1,024  dollars,  6  reals,  or  £230  4f.  5d. 
If  the  silver  was  smelted,  the  expenses  of  affinage  must  be  added,  amount- 
ing to  8  maravedis  per  mark,  or  1^.  5d.  to  the  above  sum.     For  an  ingot 
of  auriferous  silver,  weighing  133  marks,  2  ochavas,  and  containing  in  sil- 
ver 1,133  dollars,  3  reals,  and  in  gold  194  dollars,  or  1,327  dollars,  3 
reals,  in  whole,  the  following  duties  were  to  be  paid,  namely : 

"DtLiy  of  one  per  cent,  and  tenth, 

Dttty  ctf  three  per  oent.  on  gold, 

Duty  of  assaying,  .... 

Duty  of  bocadOy  .  ,  .  . 

Aptftado,    .  .  .... 

Coosamo,  ,  .  .  .  . 

Seigniorage,  ..... 

Kemaining  to  the  propristor, 
V.  4  C 
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If  tbe  ingot  wm  t»  rich  in  gold  thu  it 

iti  w«igbl  of  (bai  metalt  tho  d«ly  of  nwajiim 

par  marlL 

The  prodnca  of  the  Mexican  minea  would  be 
be  altended  with  niich  hsaa  expama,  ware  the  akill  af  the 
thoae  of  Europe.    The  moe$  obviona  defecta  m  the 
minea  hare  hitherto  been  the  domay,  impeiiiBC^  and 
clearing  them  from  wnter,-— the  want  of  anaqgeaBCBt  ia  dke 
the  gnUeriea,-    and  the  abaeace  of  kterai  comi 
the  uncertainty!  and  incr^aae  prodigionaly  the  f  tpf  af 
minea.     No  plan  of  the  galleriea  was  formed ;  and  no 
need  for  abridging  labour,  and  facilitating  the  tranapoit  of 
^new  worka  were  undertakeoy  they  were  often  begiin  withona  cafitai,  and 
alwnjra  coadncted  on  a  acale  too  laige  and  ezpennfe. 

Yet  from  what  baa  been  atated  reapecting  the  pragreaBve  ncrenae  af 
the  Mexican  mineai  notwitbatanding  the  compantiTe  want  of  niim  i  Bhi|i 
cal  akill,  the  wtwta  of  mercury,  and  ignorance  of  machinery  diaplayed  in 
the  mining  operationa,  it  ia  easy  to  infer  that  tbe  mineral  prodnoe  ef  Nev 
Spain  baa  not  yet  oblained  ita  maiimum.  Under  a  better  goranunent, 
and  a  more  induatrions  population,  the  produce  of  New  Spain  tpanld  ex- 
ceed that  of  all  America  put  together,  in  Humboldt'a  opinion.  It  k  be- 
Uefed  that  New  Spain  producea  only  one-third  of  the  piecioaa  metab 
which  it  would  do  under  happier  political  drcumstanoea.  Thia  ofinioa 
waa  formally  annoonced  by  the  deputies  of  miners,  in  a  petition  pceacnted 
to  the  king  in  1772 ;  and  now' that  tbe  Mexicana  bare  ancoeeded  in  cats- 
bliabing  th«r  iadep^idence,  there  is  little  doubt  bat  that,  freed  frooa  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  mother«country,  a  gieat  increase  of  mineni  pre- 
dnce  will  be  the  result  of  the  unfettered  eneigiea  of  the  coloniats,  aNled 
by  European  skill  and  capita),  which  has  already  begun  to  flow  in  this 
direction,  many  milliona  of  BriUah  capital  having  been  invested  in  then 
mines  in  \B2$  ipd  1826. 

Aa  to  tbe  Munber  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  it  ia  fiv  leaa  than 
ia  commonly  supposed.  The  whole  number  employed  in  the  mining- 
districts  of  Gnanaxuato  did  not  exceed,  when  Humboldt  wrote,  d,000 
pesaona  of  every  deaeription ;  and  all  the  miners  in  New  Spain^  under  the 
varioua  appellationa  of  bartnadoreSf  iaeneros^  Unalerosy  and  banttroa^  wan 
not  above  Z^fi^  er  l-200th  of  all  the  population.  The  labour  of  the 
minea  is  perfectly  free»  and  no  trace  of  the  ist/a,  or  barbarous  law  which 
complied  the  Indians  to  remove  from  their  homes  to  labour  in  tbe  mines, 
ramaias,  though  Dr  Robertaon  has  advanced  the.  contrary.  It  ia  ab- 
aehlely  frJae,  (says  Humboldt,)  also,  that  galley-daves  are  sent  from 
Spain  to  America*  to  labour  i^  the  mines.  The  Mexican  miner  ia  tbe  best 
paklef  all  miners,  gainiag  at  the  least  from  £1  2s.  6d.  to  £1  U.  9dL 
weakly,  while  tboae  of  the  common  labourer  do  not  exceed  a  doUar  and 
a  half.  The  lenataifodi  or  persona  who  carry  tbe  ore  on  their  back%  from 
the  pla^e  where  ii  is  dug  out  of  the  mine  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected 
in  heaps,  receive  4«.  lOd.  per  day,  of  six  boua  labour.  Tbe  labour,  in- 
deed, is  very  severe,  as  they  are  loaded  with  from  22&  to  950  Iba.  wc%bt 
of  mineral,  with  which  they  ascend  eight  or  ten  times  aucceastvely,  with- 
out halting,  stairs  of  1,800  steps ;  but  the  appearance  of  theae  robust 
Indiana  completely  refutes  tbto  assertions  of  Raynal,  Fsaw,  and  a  number 
of  other  philosophical  dreamen,  who  have  declaimed  so  pathetically  apon 
the  degeneracy  of  the  human  species  in  the  torrid  sone.    Tbe  most  nn- 
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healthy  put  of  the  mibterraneoiis  labour  is  that  of  the  bttenadoree,  or 
b1o%rerB,  who  explode  the  rock  with  powder.  These  rarely  pass  the  age 
of  35,  if  from  a  thirst  of  gain  they  cootiiiiie  their  labimr  for  the  whde 
week. 

The  «rt  of  amalgamatloti  was  introduced  into  Mexico  by  Medina,  k 
mmer  of  Paehuca,  and  various  methods  have  been  iuccessivefjr  incrodticed 
to  imprfyre  it.     They  are^  how^yer.  far  behind  the  miners  of  Europe  in 
the  aeieiice  of  amalgamation  ;  and  the  waste  of  mercury  is  immense,  being 
in  geneml  from  12  to  14  ounces  of  mercury  for  erery  mark  of  silfer  which 
is  extraeted,— or  eight  times  more  in  proportion  than  what  is  Consumed  in 
Saxony,  which  is  only  from  1^  to  1|  ounces  to  the  mark  of  sHver.  There 
the  alver  is  extracted  from  the  ore  in  S4  hours,  whereal  in  New  Spain 
from  60  to  150  days  are  employed  in  the  same  process.     The  linnual  con- 
aamption  of  New  Spain,  when  Humboldt  wrote,  was  16,000  quintals,  or 
2»100,212  lbs.  troy  of -mercury,  the  price  of  which  in  New  Spain  was 
jel55,000  sterling.    Almaden  in  Spain  alone  furnished,  in  1802,  20,000 
qaintola  of  mercury  to  the  American  mines ;  but  as  the  mmes  of  Almaden 
conld  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  supply  all  the  nbercury  requisite  for  amalga- 
mation, the  residue  was  made  up  by  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Cartriola.    In 
1784,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  by  which  the  former  was  to  furnish  mercury  at  the  rate  of  52  dol- 
laxB  per  qamtal.     Before  1770,  when  the  working  was  ht  from  being  so 
ooDttderaole  as  at  present,  the  mercury  was  wholly  obtained  from  Huanca- 
rilica,  in  Pern ;  and  the  German  quicksilrer  was  only  introduced  into 
Mexico  after  the  fiilliDig  in  of  the  mine  of  HuancaTiKca,  and  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  mine  of  Almaden,  in  Spain.     From  1762  to  1781,  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  destroyed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Mexican  minera) 
amounted  to  191,405  quintals,  or  25,124,200  lbs.  troy,  the  yahie  6f  which, 
in  Mexico,  was  upwards  of  £2,400,000  steriing.    The  working  of  the 
minee  is  regulated  by  the  price  and  quantity  of  the  quicksilref.     In  1590, 
its  price  was  187  dollars  per  quintal ;  but  in  1750,  it  was  distributed  by 
the  court  of  Madrid,  to  the  miners,  at  the  rate  of  82  dollars  per  quintal. 
Between  1767  and  1776,  its  price  was  at  62  dollars  per  quintal.   In  1777, 
through  ^  influence  of  Galvez,  the  riceroy  of  Mexico,  and  to  whom 
America  is  indebted  for  the  partiid  enlargement  of  her  trade,  the  price  of 
m^TOury  was  reduced  to  41  piastres,  2  reals  per  quintid  of  Spanish  mer- 
cory ;  and  63  dollars  per  quintal  of  German  mercury.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  mercury  from  China,  in  1782,  but  it  miscarried.    The 
Chineae  mercury  procured  at  Canton  was  very  small,  of  impure  quality,' 
containing  a  great  deal  of  lead,  and  its  price  80  dollars  per  quintal.  Hum- 
boldt is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  mines  of  cinnabar  in  New  Spain  and  New 
Gtanada,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  sufficient  to  answer  the  home-demand.   Only 
two  mmee,  howerer,  of  cinnabar  were  wrought  in  New  Spain  while  Hum- 
boldt was  there,  and  the  produce  was  but  small.     It  is  impossibles  to  judge 
what  quantity  of  mercury  the  tarioas  mines  enumerated  by  him  are  capa- 
ble ef  yielding,  till  they  are  more  carefully  wrought,  ot  more  rigidly  ex- 
aniBed.     It  uf  probable  that,  if  all  the  mines  were  wrought  at  once,  and 
if  a  more  ecoaoraical  use  of  mercury  in  amalgamating  were  adopted,  in 
propo^OB  as  chemical  and  mineralogical  science  should  ^vttnoe  in  Mex- 
ico^ that  the  colonists  wUl  be  rendeied  wholly  independent  of  Europe  for 
Ae  simply  of  mercury. 

Goid  Miftes."]     The  Mexican  gold  is  for  the  most  part  obtained  from 
iilavioaa  groaads^  by  means  of  washing.    These  grounds  are  common  in 
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the  State  of  Sononu  In  the  plain  of  Cinegailla}  grains  of  gold  of  sndi  a 
size  were,  fonnd,  at  the  depth  of  19  inches  from  the  surface,  that  some  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks  each,  equivalent  in  yalue  to  £285  8f.  sterling. 
In  the  mines  of  Yecorata,  in  Cinaloa,  a  piece  of  gold  was  found,  whidi 
weighed  16 .  marks,  4  ounces,  and  4  ochavas,  value  £540  sterling,  which 
was  sent  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid.  Pepitas  of  pure  gold  hare  been 
found  in  Pimeria  Alta,  in  31"  N.  lat.,  weighing  from  5  lbs.  2  oz.  2  dr. 
'  2  scr.  8  gr.  to  8  lbs.  4  dr.  12  gr.  But  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
warlike  savages,  the  excessive  high  price  of  provisions  in  this  uncultivated 
country,  and  the  want  of  water  necessary  for  working,  are  all  great  obsta^ 
des  to  the  extraction  of  gold  in  this  place.  Another,  but  the  smallest 
portion  of  Mexican  gold,  is  extracted  from  the  veins  which  intersect  the 
mountains  of  primitive  rock,  particularly  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca, 
either  in  gniess,  or  in  micaceous  schist.  This  last  rock  is  very  rich  in  gold, 
in  the  celebrated  mines  of  Bio  San  Anionio.  These  veins,  of  which  the 
gaugue  is  milky  quartz,  are  more  than  1  foot  6  inches  thick,  but  their  rich* 
ness  is  very. unequal.  The  same  metal  is  also  to  be  found,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  silver  ore,  in  the  greatest  number  of  veins  which  have  been 
wrought  in  Mexico,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  silver  mine  which  does 
not  contain  some  gold.  Native  gold  is  also  frequently  found  crystallized 
in  a  reticulated  form,  in  the  silver  mines  of  ViUalpando  and  Ray  as  y  near 
Guanaxuato ;  in  those  of  Sombrero^  in  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid ;  Gua- 
risamey^  to  the  west  of  Durango ;  and  MesquUaly  in  Guadalajara.  The 
gold  of  Mesquital  is  deemed  to  be  the  purest,  as  being  least  alloyed  with 
silver,  iron,  and  copper.  The  principal  vein  in  the  mine  of  ViUalpando,  is 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  small  rotten  veins  of  exceeding  richness. 
The  argillaceous  or  clayey  slime  with  which  these  veins  are  filled,  contain 
so  great  a  quantity  of  gold,  disseminated  in  impalpable  parcels,  that  the 
miners  are  compelled,  when  they  leave  the  mine  nearly  naked,  to  bathe 
themselves  in  large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the  auriferous  clay  from  be- 
ing carried  off  by  them  on  their  bodies. 

Inferior  Minerals.^  Having  finished  the  account  of  the  precious  metals, 
we  now  come  to  what  are  called  the  common  metals.  Copper  is  found  in 
a  native  state,  in  the  mines  of  Ingara,  to  the  S.  of  the  Volcan  de  Jornllo ; 
and  at  San  Juan  Guetamo,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico.  These  last 
are  situated  in  N.  lat.  34%  in  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Topian  chain,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  copper  produced  here  amounts  to 
20,000  mule  loads  annually,  furnishing  that  article  for  the  manufactures 
of  nearly  all  the  internal  provinces.  The  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato  pro- 
duced, in  1802,  nearly  9,200  arrobas,  or  230,000  lbs.  of  copper,  and  400 
arrobas,  or  10,000  lbs.  of  tin.  Tin  is  also  pretty  abundant  in  the  internal 
provinces,  where  a  number  of  valuable  mines  of  this  mineral  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Durango.  The  iron  mines  are  very  abundant  in  the  in- 
tendancies  of  Valladolid,  Zacatecas,  and  Guanaxuato,  but  especially  in  the 
internal  provinces.  Lead  abounds  in  the  calcareous  mountains  in  the 
north-east  of  the  viceroyalty,  especially  in  the  district  of  Zimapan,  near 
the  Real  de  Cardonal  and  Lomo  del  Toro ;  near  Linares,  in  the  kingdom 
of  new  Leon,  and  in  the  province  of  Santander.  At  Lomo  del  T<uio, 
masses  of  galena  are  wrought,  of  which  some  nests  have  yielded,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  according'  to  Soninschmidt,  more  than  124  quintals 
of  lead.  Zinc  is  found  under  the  form  of  brown  and  black  blende,  in 
tlie  veins  of  Ramos,  Softibrerete,  Zacatecas,  and  Tasco.  Antimony  is 
common  to  Catorce  and  Los  Pozuelos.     Arsenic  is  found  among  the 
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mindralB  of  Zimapan,  combined  with  sulphur,  like  orpiment.  Cobalt  has 
neyer  yet  been  discoyered ;  and  manganese  is  much  lees  abundant  in 
equinoctial  America,  than  in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  old  world. 
About  100  miles  to  the  south  of  Chihuahua,  an  entire  monntdn  of  load- 
atone,  or  magnetic  iron,  has  been  lately  disoorered.  The  strata  are  as 
regular  as  those  of  limestone. 

That  most  ^useful  of  all  minerals,  coal,  is  very  rare  in  New  Spain.  It 
has  hitherto  beei^  only  discovered  in  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is,  howerer,  pro- 
bable, that  it  may  be  found  in  the  secondary  lands  extending  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas,  as  well  as  in  the  plains  of 
the  latter,  and  those  of  San  Louis  PotosL  There  is  already  a  coal  mine 
near  the  source  of  the  Sabine  river.  In  general,  coal  and  rock-salt  abound 
to  the  west  of  the  dividing  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi,  (Missouri,)  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  those  that  descend 
to  the  gulf  of  California.  In  the  whole  inhabited  part  of  New  Spain,  there 
ia  no  rock-salt  equal  to  that  of  Zepaguera,  in  New  Granada,  or  of  Wieli- 
eczka,  in  Poland.  The  muriate  of  soda  is  no  where  disseminated  in  masses 
or  banks  of  considerable  volume,  and  is  merely  disseminated  in  the  clayey 
lands  which  surmount  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras :  so  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  table  land  of  Mexico  resembles  that  of  Tibet  or  Tartary.  The  most 
abundant  salt-mine  of  Mexico,  is  the  lake  of  the  Penon  Blanco,  in  San 
Xiouis  Potoai,  of  which  the  bottom  is  a  bed  of  clay,  containing  from  12 
-to  13  per  cent,  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  its  use 
.in  the  amalgamation  of  silver  minerals,  the  consumption  of  salt  would  be 
very  inconsiderable  in  Mexico,  the  Indians  preferring  their  old  custom  of 
seasoning  meat  with  chiliy  or  pimento.  The  Indian  consumption  of  salt 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  half  a  kilograme  per  head,  or  only 
one-twelfth  of  that  in  Europe.  These  liquid  minerals,  amber  and  asphalt, 
likewise  occur  in  New  Spain. 

Among  the  precious  stones,  a  few  diamonds  are  found,  with  amethysts 
and  turquoises,  but  the  list  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  erroneous.  The 
mountains  produce  jasper,  marble,  alabaster,  magneto,  steatite,  jad,  and 
talc.  The  fine  marble  of  Puebla  is  found  within  a  few  leagues  of  that 
city.  One  kind,  that  of  Tecali,  is  translucent,  like  the  alabaster  of  Vol- 
terra,  and  the  phengites  of  the  ancients.  Near  Santa  F6,  a  stratum  of  talc 
ifi  found  in  some  of  the  mountains,  so  large  and  flexible  as  to  admit  of  being 
aubdivided  into  thin  cakes,  of  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  houses 
in  Santa  Fe,  and  all  the  villages  to  the  north,  have  their  window  lights 
made. 

Among  the  most  singular  fossils,  are  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  men- 
tioned by  Estalla.  On  digging  the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Guada- 
loupe,  these  bones  were  found  lying  upon  sand,  in  di£Ferent  parts,  at  the 
depth  of  12  feet.  Similar  bones  were  found  in  the  hill  Tepeyac  A 
tusk  found  at  Guadeloupe   measured  ten  feet  in  length. 

Basaltic  rocks,2  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  separated  from  the  basin 
of  Toiottilco  el  Grande  by  a  chain  of  porphyritic  mountiuns,  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  the  peak  of  the  Xacal,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  10,248 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  ^'  enormous  columns  of  trappean 
porphyry,''  crowned  with  pinee  and  oaks,  are  of  a  very  picturesque  char- 
acter:  it  is  from  them  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  obtained  the  iizU^  or 
obsidian,  of  which  they  formed  their  sharp  instruments.  This  porphyritic 
formation  serves  for  base  to  the  porous  amygdaloid ,  which*  surrounds  tho 
■  lakes  of  Tezcuco,*  Zumpango,  and  San  Christobal.     To  the  north-east  of 
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the  distiiet  of  Real  del  Monte,  it  is  conceded  vnder  the  aJimmr  tanlt 
of  Regie,  and  further  on,  in  the  ndley  of  Totooilooiy  nmler  beds  af  se. 
condery  formation.  The  Alpine  limestone,  of  a  gnr^A  bloe,  m  whmh  m 
the  famous  cavem  of  DemUy  called  *'  the  pierced  mmadaiti^  or  ^  dbehridfB 
of  the  Mother  of  God,"  (putnie  de  la  Madre  de  Di»,}  appeals  to 
immediately  on  the  porphyry  of  Moran. 

The  basaltic  rocks  and  cascade  of  ReglafOTm  one  of  the 
ble  natural  cariosities  in  Mexico.  **  The  cascade  of  Regta,**  saya 
boldt,  ^*  is  sitnated  at  a  distance  of  25  leagues  N.E.fimn  Mesaeo, 
the  (Delebrated  mines  of  Real  del  Monte  and  the  thermal  waceia  «f  Ti 
ilco.  A  small  rimer,  which  mo^es  the  wheel  of  the  amalgaoMtioB-Hill 
Regia,  forces  its  way  across  the  gronpes  of  basahic  colmnns.  Tke 
of  water  that  rushes  down  is  considerable,  hot  the  fidl  is  not  above  25  fiset 
The  surrounding  rocks,  (which  remind  ns  of  the  cave  of  Fiagal  m 
in  the  Hebrides^  the  contrasts  of  vegetation,  the  wild  appearaaee, 
solitude  of  the  place,  render  this  small  cascade  extremely  pictmeaqae.  Oa 
both  sides  of  the  ravine,  the  basaltic  columns  rise  to  more  than  100  Imi  ia 
height,  and  on  them  grow  tufts  of  cactus  and  yucca  JUamaOom.  The 
prisms  have  generally  ^t^  or  six  sides,  and  are  sometimes  as  much  aa  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  breadth :  several  present  very  regular 
Each  column  has  a  cylindrical  nucleus,  of  a  denser  mass  than  the 
ing  parts :  these  nuclei  are  as  it  were  enchased  in  the  prisms,  whid^  ia 
their  horizontal  fracture,  offer  very  remarkable  convexities.  This  alrae- 
ture,  which  is  also  found  in  the  basalts  of  Fairiiead,  is  shewn  ia  dw  foea- 
ground  of  the  drawing,  towards  the  left.  The  greater  part  of  the  eohiBHiB 
are  perpendicular :  though  some  very  near  the  cascade  have  an  iafllaatiMi 
of  45*  towards  the  east,  and  further  on,  there  are  oAen  horiaontal.  £aeb 
groupe,  at  the  thne  of  its  formation,  appears  to  have  followed 
attractions.  The  mass  of  these  basalts  is  very  homogeneous*  Tba 
repose  on  a  bed  of  day,  vnder  which  is  again  found  basdti  sapeqwed  oa 
the  porphyry  of  Red  del  Monte.  The  whole  of  this  baadtic  regioa  k 
6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean*" 


CHAP,  v.— POPULATION  AND  NATIVE  TRIBES. 

'  WKBNCB,--«nd  in  what  way  die  American  continent  was'  odgbmBy 
peopled,—- are  qnestionB  which  hav!^  never  yet  been  satisftMStorily  aaawared. 
If  the  geological  constitution  of  America  be  attentively  examinedf  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  continent  mora  recently  formed  thsai  the  mat  of  the 
globe  must  be  abandoned.  The  same  succession  of  stony  strata  arv  AmumI 
no  less  in  the  new  world  than  fai  the  old  world.  At  a  height  eafieriar  to 
Mont  Blanc,  petrified  searehells  are  fomul  on  the  summits  of  tb^  Aadie. 
The  fossil  bones  of  elephants  are  spread  over  die  eqninoctid  regioBs  of  a 
contment  where  living  elephants  do  not  exist ;  and  these  bonee  am  not 
found  merely  in  low  plafaw,  bat  ia  the  ooldest  and  most  elevated  regioas 
of  the  Cordilleres ;  here^  then,  as  well  as  ia  the  dd  worlds  genetmieas  ef 
animds,  long  efxtinct,  have  preceded  those  which  now  exkt  oa  the  aarfee 
of  the  earth.  The  comparative  thianass  ef  tbe  popdatioa  of  AuMaiea  is 
no  proof  diat  it  has  been  but  recently  peopled ;  for  the  ngiena  of  Caacral 
Asia  are  as  thinly  peopled  as  the  savannidia  of  New  Medeo  MoAJf^mgaaj. 
The  fiiet  is,  that  the  problem  of  the  firat  popabdoa  ci  mast  ooantnas,  is 
nearly  as  <fifficdt  to  solve  ae  that  of  Aamrica;  aad  for  the  aaaia  plaia  sa»- 


99Sk^%h9A  ihe  €r8t  peopling  of  a  eMintryk  an  event  generally  far  beyond  the 

pMiod  of  its  history.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  anmber  of  langnagea  spoken 

in  Soath  and  Central  America*  the  nomher  of  native  tribes  must  be  great. 

TTIieae  hangnages  exceed  30,^-14  of  which  have  giBmniars  and  dictionaries, 

namely*,  the  Masciean  or  Ajfiec  bagaage»  spoken  by  the  ToltAcs»  Cbichi- 

meca,  Aeolhiaecs,  Nahnatlacs*  and  Anecs,  tkns  indicating  an  identity  el 

origia.      This  laogoage  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Mexican  Um- 

gnn^QSy.  extending  fitwi  37^  N.  Iat«  as  far  soath  as  the  lake  of  Nic8nigaa«— - 

n  ^ataeee  of  more  than  1,200  mUes.    The  other  langai^ies*  indicating  as 

many  di£hre»t  tribes,  are  the  OtomiUt  Tam9€^  Zc^poUe^  Misieee^  Mtnfe 

or  Yueaian,  TakmaCf  Popolauc^  Matkufingt  JSutuU^  Mixedf  CaquifuUf 

Tmraiumar,  Tepakman,  and  the  Corcu    The  most  part  of  these  laagoagea 

ave  ae  different  from  each  other  as  Greek  is  from  German*  or  French  from 

PoUah ;  and  therefore,  supposing  that  we  could  trace  the  origin  of  the  xaee 

mNWilflng  the  first  of  the  above  languagee— namely,  the  Aztec— thu  would 

be  no  doe  to  discover  the  origm  of  the  other  native  races,  some  of  which 

ware  in  New  Spain  long  befoire  the  appearance  of  the  Toltecs.    It  seems 

to  he  ganevally  believed,  that  the  TaiecSf  ChichkneeMj  AcoikuMM^  Nahu- 

atidCM^  aad  Azteety  are  totally  distinct  races  from  the  other  native  tribes, 

and  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin. 

Of  these  five  tribes,  subdivided  into  a  great  many  others,  the  ToUecM  fint 
made  tbeir  appearance  50  miles  to  the  east  of  the  dty  of  Mexico,  in  648. 
They  said  thet  thay  had  been  expelled  from  a  country  lying  to  the  N.W. 
ol  the  Rift  Gila,  and  called  by  them  Huehu^tlapaUan,  The  date  of  their 
emigiatiott  is  fixed  in  the  Mexican  paintings-^which  describe  year  by  year 
aha  eveata  of  this  migration— at  544  of  our  era,  or  104  years  before  their 
aettlcinettt  in  Mexico ;  aad  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  epoch  of  544, 
coneeponda  with  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  in  China,  which  caused 
each  great  oommotioas  amoag  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia* 

Ahent  100  yean  after  the  Toltecs  had  left  Huehuetlapallfln,  the  CA*- 
cftamersa  took  possession  of  it.  These  were  a  much  more  rude  and  unpol- 
ished tribe  than  the  Toltecs,  and  came  from  an  unknown  country,  called 
by  them  Amaqu/t  Mecan^  ^  to  the  N*  of  Huefauetiapallan,  where  they 
had  resided  lor  a  long  time.  They  employed  eighteen  months  in  their 
nagvation  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Toltecs.  After  remaining  five  cen- 
turies ia  Huehuetlapallan,  they  migrated  to  the  south,  and  appearing  in 
Mexico^  in  1170,  mingled  with  the  Toltecs. 

The  Nahuatlaes  made  their  fifst  appearance  from  the  north,  in  1 196,  in 


The  AjgUegf  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Mexicans,  dwelt  in  a 
itry  called  Aztlauy  to  the  N.  of  the  CaHfomian  gulf,  in  1160.  How 
hi  to  the  north  of  this  parallel  Aztlan  lay,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
hat  we  are  certain  thi^  it  lay  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California, 
it  is  probable  that  the  origiad  abode  of  the  Aatecs,  or  Axtlan,  lay  beyond 
Noodw  sounds  between  it  aad  Cook's  River,  especially  under  the  d7th 
degiee  of  N.  lat.  in  Norfolk  Bay  and  New  Cornwall,  where  the  natives 
ha^  a  scroag  predilection  for  bieroglyphical  paintings,  like  the  Mexicans. 
Altar  a  migiatien  of  56  yean,  distinguished  into  three  grand  periods,  the 
Aaceca  arrived  iu  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  1216.  The  first  stage  of  their 
tmgfwti^m  was  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Nabajoa,  in  35"  N.  lat.  The 
•Mood  stage  was  to  die  soath  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  N.  lat*  83^  SO',  where 
iheraiae  of  an  ancient  city,  called  Las  Cases.  Graades)  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  diseavired  ia  1773,  ia  the  midat  of  a  vast  aad  beautiful  plain,  one 
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letgiwtotheMmtfaoftbeGib.  Thttm  rmai^  oeaapf  i 
nrilei;  and  tlie  whole  tmiuuiidiiy  plsn  is  filled  wisb 
0Um&  ware»  beaotifally  painted  in  red,  white,  and 

waa  m  the  Tidinty  of  Yanoa,  in  New  Bmay,  in  N.  bl.  SCTSO^a^  S50 
milea  S.E.*or  Laa  Caaat  Gtaades.  TTie^  moved  htmiCB  to 
or  Cnlencam,  where  the  AztecR,  originally  conipoaed  of  6 
abandoned  by  five  of  them,  namely,  the  XodkiauleiUf  TtpameeoM,  (Xd- 
ee$e,  Tiahueas,  and  Tlasealiees.  The  canw  of  thia  ae|matiun  m  not 
known.  The  remaining  tribe  was  rent  into  two  Tiolent 
howerer  still  trsTelled  together  to  the  sooth,  in  order  to  ei^oy  the 
pany  and  protection  of  thor  imaginary  god.  Wherever  they 
altar  was  erected  to  him  ;  and  at  their  departure,  they  alwmys  left 
all  their  sick,  under  the  charge  of  othen  to  take  care  of  them.  At 
in  1216,  they  arrired  at  Znmpanco,  a  considerable  city  in  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  where  they  were  very  kindly  receired  hy  the  lord  of  that 
w^o  not  only  assigned  them  hsbitations,  hot  eren  took  a  wife  front 
for  bis  son;  and  from  this  marriage  all  the  Mexican  longs 
Restless,  however,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  they  still 
from  place  to  place,  along  the  lake  of  Tc2scnco.  In  1245,  they  aiiifed  at 
Chapoltepec,  within  two  miles  of  the  future  site  of  Mexico.  Here,  har- 
assed by  the  petty  kings  of  Zaltocan,  or  the  Chiclumec  sovereigna,  they 
retired  to  a  small  group  of  small  islands,  called  Acocolco,  at  the  aonthen 
extremity  of  the  lake,  ndiere  tbey  lived  for  52  years  in  great  miseryy  heiag 
compelled  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  aquatic  plants,  insecta,  and  an  un- 
known species  of  reptile,  called  axolotl.  Reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
princes  of  Acolhuacan  or  Tezcuco,  they  were  again  forced  to  abandon 
their  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  at 
Tizapan,  and  next  at  Iztacalco.  Thence  they  removed  to  the  little  iaiaadi 
to  the  E.N.E.  of  Chapoltepec,  in  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  oracle  of  Aztlan.  An  ancient  tradition  praaerved 
amongst  tbem  bore,  that  the  limit,  or  final  term  of  their  migration  was  to 
be  a  place  where  they  should  find  an  eagle  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  nopal 
shrub,  the  roots  of  which  penetrated  the  crevices  of  a  rock.  This  noJMl 
was  seen  by  the  Aztecs,  in  the  year  1325,  165  years  after  their  first 
migration  from  Aztlan,  and  109  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  the 
vale  of  Mexico,  on  a  small  island,  which  served  for  a  foundation  to  the 
Teocalli,  or  the  house  of  their  god,  afterwards  called  by  the  Spaniarda  the 
great  temple  of  Mexitli.  With  the  building  of  this  rude  temple  com- 
menced the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  signifying  in  the  Axtec  lan- 
guage, *  the  habitation  of  the  God  of  War ;'  and  with  it  commenced  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mexican  kings,  and  ended  the  migration  of  the  Aztec 
tribe. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  as  New  Biscay,  Sonora,  and  New  Mexico, 
Uiere  were  few  inhabitants  in  the  1 6th  century ;  and  these  were  not  agri- 
cultural tribes,  as  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  but  hunters  and  shepherds. 
These  withdrew  farther  to  the  north,  in  proportion  as  the  European  con- 
querors advanced  in  that  direction,  yielding  to  them  their  uncultivated 
savannahs  which  served  for  pasturage  to  the  buffidoes,  just  in  the 
manner  as  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  gradually  retiring 
ward.  Agriculture  alone  attaches  man  to  the  soil,  and  developes  the  love 
of  country;  while  the  hunting  and  pastoral  tribes  retreated  beyond  the 
Gila,  towards  the  Colorado,  and  the  inaccessible  mountains  which  partly 
divide  and  partly  bound  New  Mexico,  the  Aztec  colonists  patiently  en* 
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dored  the  cruel  tfeatment  of  their  conqnerorsy  and  suffered  eweary  thmgy 
rather  than  quit  the  soil  which  their  fathers  had  cultivaled. 

3f€Mnners  and  Custonu  of  the  Aneimt  Me^ncant,']  The  Mexicana 
are  deocribed  as  hang  generally  of  a  good  siae,  and  well  proportioiiad*. 
They  have  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes,  aod  regular  white  teeth ;  their 
hair  ia  black,  thick,  coarse,  and  glossy.  They  have  little  or  no  beard» 
and  no  hair  upon  their  arms,  thighs,  or  legs.  Tlieir  skins  are  a  kind  of 
olive  or  copper-colour.  Few  among  them  are  deformed,  and  many  of  the 
femalea  are  beautiful.  They  dress  their  hair  in  various  iMhions,  and  use 
different  kinds  of  paints. 

Those  of  them  who  lived  m  cities,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  that 
conntry,  seem  all  to  have  worn  a  particular  habit ;  but  tlus  has  not  been, 
exactly  described  by  the  Spanish  writers.     The  robes  of  the  emperor,  and 
of  lua  principal  chiefs,  are  represented  as  having  been  very  superb ;  but  it 
ia  probable,  that  fancy  added  to  this  magnifk^mce.    They  were  oonaider^ 
able  proficients  in  painting  and  architecture.    In  painting,  they  sometimea 
made  nse  of  pencils,  at  other  times  they  used  coloured  feathere»  disposing 
them  into  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  and  displaying  in  this  work  an  ingenuity 
and  patience  which  have  never  been  snipaased  by  European  artialB* 
They  cut  and  polished  marble,  jewels,  and  precions  atones ;  they  con- 
atructed  different  kinds  of  armour ;  they  wrought  minea  of  gold,  silver^ 
and  c<^per ;  they  had  images  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stones ;  they  cat 
stones  of  prodigious  size,  and  removed  them  to  great  distaoeea  £rom  the 
quarry,  to  be  employed  in  their  buildings ;  and  all  this  without  having  the 
knowledge  of  any  metal  harder  than  copper.     Their  public  edificea  are 
deacribed  as  having  been  of  stone;  and  weU  built.     The  royal  palace 
opened  by  thirty  gates  into  as  many  streets,  and  the  principal  front  was 
of  jasper  of  different  colours,  and  highly  polished.    The  passage  to  the 
Tojai  apartment  was  through  three  courts,  of  the  same  materials,  and 
equally  well  finished  as  the  principal  front.     The  floors  of  those  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  mats,  and  they  were  hung  with  cotton  doth,  or 
hangings  made  of  feathers  disposed  into  a  variety  of  hvely  figures. 

Cotton  manufactures  were  very  common  among  them ;  and  on  the 
cloth,  after  it  was  woven,  they  painted  various  figures.   Instead  of  needles, 
they  used  bones;  and  the  sinews  of  different  animals  were  used  for  thread.. 
These  manufactures  were  conducted  chiefly  by  the  women.     They  knew 
something  both  of  poetry  and  music ;  and  songs  set  to  music,  describing 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  formed  a  principal  part  of  their  amuse* 
ments.     Their  writing  was  advanced  no  farther  than  hieroglyphic  repre- 
sentations.   It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Spanish  invasion  was-  announced 
to  Montezuma.     They  were  ddlled  in  agriculture,  and  rused  considerable 
quantities  of  maize.     They  had  some  knowledge  of  gardening  and  botany, 
particularly  with  regard  to  medicinal  plants,  of  which  this  country  pro- 
duces great  quantities.     The  Mexican  year  consbted  of  365  days.    It 
was  divided  into  18  months,  of  20  days  each :  imd  the  five  days  which, 
according  to  this  way  of  reckoning,  belonged  to  no  month,  were  yearly 
spent  in  the  greatest  festivity.     This  calendar  shows,  that  they  paid  more 
attention  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  than  to  that  of  the  moon. 

The  principal  food  of  the  common  people  was  maize  ground  into  flour 
and  formed  into  cakes.  They  made  use  of  plantains,  cassave,  and  many 
kinds  of  roots ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  pecan,  deer,  and  different  kinds  of 
veniBon.  Their  chiefs  were  represented  as  being  very  luxurious :  the 
table  of  Montezuma  was  every  day  covered  with  200  dishes.  They  had 
▼.  4  D 
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t'HM  Mrttfn  ifidirrvd  In  their  ordinary  babiti,  and  with  them  wer«  bwied 
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tlieir  wnoAy  and  sometimes  gold,  silver,  necessaries  of  various  kinds,  or 
those  things  which  they  had  esteemed  daring  life.  It  is  even  said,  that, 
along  with  their  great  men,  several  slaves  were  pnt  to  death  and  interred, 
in  order  to  attend  their  masters  in  a  fntnre  state ;  hut  this  seems  not  to  be 
safficiently  authenticated.  Instead  of  burying  their  dead,  they  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  burnt  them;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  their  chiefs  and  princes. 

Govertwient.']  The  government  of  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, was  monarchical ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  previously  been  a  republic 
At  first  the  kings  were  elected  by  the  whole  community ;  afterward,  the 
elective  power  was  assumed,  exclusively,  by  the  kings  of  Tacuba,  and 
Tezcnco,  and  four  princes  of  the  blood.  The  monarch  was  always  chosen 
from  the  royal  family.  Before  the  king,  who  had  been  elected,  could  be 
crowned,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  an  expedition  against  some  neighbour* 
bg  nation.  At  his  return  he  was  met  by  his  nobles,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  chief  priests,  and  conducted  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war.  Here 
he  was  inyested  with  the  imperial  robes :  a  golden  sword  was  placed  in 
his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  king  of  Tezcuco, 
first  elector  of  the  empire,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  ministers,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  congratulated  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  instructed  him  in  the  duties  which  his  new 
dignity  enforced  upon  him.  The  high  priest  then  anointed  him  with  holy 
oi),  b^towed  on  him  his  benediction,  and,  sprinkling  him  four  times  with 
consecrated  water,  put  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  painted  with  human 
skulls  and  bones,  to  remind  him,  it  is  said,  that  his  power  did  not  exempt 
him  from  mortality.  The  emperor  then  offered  incense  to  the  god  of  war, 
and  swore  to  maintain  inviolate  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  realm. 
The  king  lived  in  rery  great  splendour  and  magnificence.  He  ate  alone, 
but  was  waited  on  by  his  principal  nobility,  among  whom  he  distributed 
the  dishes,  after  he  had  taken  of  them  what  he  wanted.  He  always  kept 
three  or  four  thousand  women,  of  whom  two  were  generally  distinguished 
by  certain  honours,  and  were,  therefore,  by  the  Spaniards,  called  his 
wives.  A  numerous  body  of  guards  filled  every  court  of  the  pali^,  and 
every  avenue  to  the  royal  apartments ;  he  had  likewise  a  select  body  of 
two  hundred  noblemen,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guards,  and  added  to 
the  splendour  of  the  court.  He  seldom  appeared  in  public ;  and  when 
his  subjects  petitioned  him  for  any  favour,  they  were  forbidden  to  look  in 
his  face. 

Justice  was  administered  by  proper  courts,  and  judges  appointed  in 
every  city  and  province  ;  but  from  them,  an  appeal  could  be  nuide  to  the 
^preme  tribunal,  in  Mexico,  which  consisted  of  12  judges.  Superior, 
however,  to  every  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  council  of 
state,  which  was  composed  of  the  6  electors  of  the  empire,  and  generally 
held  in  the  emperor's  presence;  without  consulting  this  council,  he  seldom 
resolved  on  any  measure  of  importance.  In  these  courts  the  judges  were 
generally  regulated  by  the  determination  of  courts  formerly  passed,  unless 
when  influenced  by  the  interposition  of  royal  authority 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  were  under  the  cognizance  of  a  council 
appointed  solely  for  that  purpose ;  this  council  took  charge  of  these  parts 
of  the  Idng's  income,  arising  from  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  those  taxes  in 
kind,  which  were  paid  by  his  subjects  of  every  profession,  and  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Montezuma,  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  every  man's  profitn. 
The  nobles  were  not  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  but  were  obliged  to  maiu- 
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tain  a  certain  nnmber  of  men,  to  aerre  in  the  king's  army  wbenetmr  they 
were  required. 

fFar.]  The  military  afiain  of  die  empire  were  regulated  by  a  eepanle 
coancU.  The  profeaaion  of  a  aoldier  was  eateemed  the  moat  hooofinable 
in  the  empire,  and  soldierB  every  where  enjojred  pecoliar  privflegea.  Then 
armiea  were  raised  with  eaae,  every  oaciqae,  or  diicf,  being  obliged,  when 
called  npon,  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  men  into  the  field.  The  Sjpaaiah 
writers  relate,  that  Monteanma  had  SO  yassals,  each  of  whom  oonld  bring 
100,000  men  into  the  field ;  but  this  calculation  baa  eyident  marka  of  ex- 
aggeration. Eadi  cacique  comnmnded  his  own  vassals,  but  under  die  oo»* 
trol  of  the  emperor,  who  generally  conducted  his  anniea  in  penon. 

War  aeema  to  bave  been  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  military  talents 
were  the  anreat  meana  of  preferment.  In  order  to  excite  eflra&atioa  in 
courage  and  warlike  skill  among  the  troops,  several  ordeia  were  created, 
similar  to  those  of  the  knighta  of  Europe  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  There 
were  many  of  these  orders,  and  one  in  particular,  into  which  none  could 
be  admitted,  who  were  not  princes,  or  of  ro]ral  descent.  Their  badge  was 
a  red  ribbon,  with  which  the  hair  was  tied  behind ;  to  this  were  affixed  a 
number  of  taaaels,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  heroic  actions  perfionDed 
by  the  wearer,— a  new  taaael  being  added  for  each  exploit.  Thmr  anns 
were  bows  and  arrowa  pointed  with  bones ;  they  had  also  darts,  wooden 
swords  edged  with  fiint^  clubs,  and  slings.  The  body  of  the  anny  had 
no  defensive  armour,  but  fought  naked.  Their  chiefs  had  coats  of  mail 
made  of  cotton  cloth  quilted,  and  a  kind  of  breastplate  made  of  tortoise* 
ahelL  The  bodiea  of  the  combatants  were  painted  with  difoent  eolooia, 
to  terrify  their  enemies ;  and  they  engaged  with  loud  shouts.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dii^Mwing  their  forces  in  battle  array  and 
were,  consequently,  like  a  rabble  of  children  before  men  akilled  in  military 
discipline.  Their  fortifications  were  simple,  and  corresponded,  aa  they 
every  where  do,  to  the  means  of  attack  which  could  be  brought  against 
them.  They  oonsbted  of  trunks  of  trees  fixed  in  the  ground,  like  palisa> 
does,  with  openings  for  the  diacharge  of  arrowa  against  aasailanta. 

Religion*']  The  principle  of  fear  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
Mexican  wmhip ;  and  in  oonunon  with  the  religion  of  other  pagan  na- 
tions, that  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  consisted  chiefly  in  rites  of  deprecadoo. 
Whilst  figures  of  destructive  animals  decorated  their  temples, — &ata,  pen- 
ances, voluntary  wounds  and  tortures,  formed  the  essence  of  their  religions 
rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable,  and  every  cap- 
tive taken  in  war  was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The  head  and  heairt 
were  the  portion  of  the  gods ;  while  the  body  was  resigned  to  the  captor, 
who,  with  his  friends,  feasted  upon  it.  So  strikingly  predominant  was  the 
principle  of  fear  in  the  Mexican  siiqierstition,  that  am  of  their  most  gigan- 
tic idols  was  denominated  Terror.  To  a  hideous  representative  of  this 
god,  seated  on  huge  snakes,  it  was  usual  to  present  the  heart  torn  from 
the  breast  of  the  human  victim,  and  to  insert  it,  whilst  yet  warm  and  reek- 
ing, in  the  jaws  of  the  blood-thirsty  divinity.  The  notion  of  a  benevolent 
deity  never  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  in  Mexico ;  the  object  of  their 
adoration  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  personification  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, whom  all  their  efibrts  were  stretched  to  appease.  In  the  Mexican 
language,  teotl  was  a  general  term  for  any  divinity ;  and  they  had  aa  ob- 
scure belief  of  a  creator,  whom  they  styled  Ipalnemoani,  that  is,  '  he  by 
whom  we  live  ;*  but  their  supreme  deity  was  rather  the  evil  spirit,  deno- 
minated Klacatecoioiod,  or  *  the  rational  owl,*  whose  delight  was  to  injur- 
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and  terrify.  They  believed  in  the  immortelity  of  tbe  eoal,  and  a  kind  of 
transmigration, — the  good  being  tnuoafonned  into  birds,  and  the  bad  into 
ereeping  animals* 

Tlie  principal  deities  were  IS  in  nmnber,  among  whom  were  the  snn 
and  moon.     TlaioCf  the  god  of  water,  was  the  master  of  paradise ;  bat 
MexitUj  or  HenttUapockUi,  reoeiyed  dieir  chief  adoration.     This  god  was 
painted  widi  the  wings  of  a  humming-bird  under  his  left  foot.     Mr  Bul- 
lock obtained  leave  to  cBsinter,  and  take  casts  from,  an  image  of  the  god* 
dess  Teoyannqm,    Tbe  idol  is  thus  described  ^*— '^  This  colossal  and  hor« 
rible  monster  is  hewn  out  of  one  solid  block  of  basalt,  nine  feet  high.    Its 
ouUineB  give  an  idea  of  a  defonned  human  figme,  uniting  all  that  is  hor- 
rible in  tibe  tiger  and  the  rattle-snake :  instead  of  arms,  it  is  supplied  with 
two  large  serpents,  and  its  drapery  is  composed  of  wreathed  snakes,  inter- 
woven in  the  most  disgusting  manner,  and  the  sides  terminating  in  the 
wings  of  a  vulture.     Its  feet  are  those  of  the  tiger,  with  claws  extended 
in  the  act  of  seizing  its  prey,  and  between  them  lies  the  head  of  ano- 
ther rattle-enake,  which  seems  descending  from  the  body  of  the  idol. 
Its  decorations  accord  with  its  horrid  form,  having  a  large  necklace  com? 
posed  of  human  hearts,  hands,  and  skalls,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
entrails, — ^the  deformed   breasts  of  the  idol  only  remaining  uncovered. 
It  has  evidently  been  painted  in  natural  colours,  whidi  must  have  added 
greatly  to  tbe  terrible  effect  it  wtfs  intended  to  inspire  in  its  votaries.*' 
There  were  a  number  of  other  inferior  dirinities  ;  and  the  different  idols, 
rudely  formed  of  clay,  wood,  or  stone,  sometimes  decorated  with  gems  and 
gold,  were  numerous.     One  was  composed  of  certain  materials  pasted 
together  with  human  blood.     Perhaps  the  entire   system  of  Mexican 
superstition  was  the  most  execrable  that  ever  appeared  on  tbe  face  of 
tbe  earth,  alike  blasphemous  to  God,  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  and 
social  happiness  of  man. 

The  first  teocalUy  or  great  temple  of  Mexico,  was  composed  of  wood. 
The  second  temple  was  erected  in  1486,  and  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  121  feet  high,  316  feet  at  tbe  base,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  solid  mass  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  and  to  have  consisted  of  five  stories. 
On  the  summit  of  this  enormous  cube,  were  a  great  number  of  altars, 
covered  with  wooden  cupolas ;  the  point  where  these  cupolas  terminated, 
was  elevated  177  feet  above  the  base  of  the  edifice. 

Present  Population^  The  modem  population  of  Mexico  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  classes,  namely:  1^/.  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain;  2<f. 
The  descendants  of  Europeans,  without  any  mixture  of  African  or  Indian 
blood ;  3J.  The  different  races  of  Mulattoes  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issne 
of  the  crossings  of  the  European,  Indian,  and  African  blood ;  4//<.  The 
Indigenes,  or  American  natives ;  bth.  The  imported  African  slaves.  The 
mixed  breeds,  or  3i  class,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes,  namely  : 
\*tn  Mestizoes,  descended  of  whites  and  Indians ;  2d.  Mulattoes,  the  off- 
spring of  whites  and  negroes ;  3<f.  Zambos,  the  issue  of  negroes  and  In- 
diaas.  Tbe  first  two  classes  constitute  the  whites  ;  the  third  class,  with 
its  three  subdivisions,  comprise  tbe  people  of  colour ;  the  copper-coloured 
race  are  composed  in  tbe  fourth  class  ;  and  the  blacks  in  the  fifth  class. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
actaal  population  of  those  states  where  politico-economical  science  has 
made  the  greatest  progress,  the  difficulty  is  mightily  increased  in  Mexioo^ 
where  tbe  germ  of  political  science  has  hiurdly  begun  to  develope  ^Hft^ 
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We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  no  ennmefatton  of  the  inhdUtaaa 
is  contained  in  the  Mexican  registers  previous  to  1794  ;  and  that  the 
erroneous  ideas  were  entertained  on  this  subject,  even  by  those  who 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem,  in  1793,  as 
tion  of  the  whole  population  (exclusive  of  Guatemala)  was  undertaken  It 
the  viceroy,  count  de  ReveUagigedo ;  hut  he  was  unable  to  conqtlete  hm 
nndertaking,  from  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  ceaairr 
where  those  employed  are  but  little  skilled  in  such  statistical  reeearcfan. 
Hence  the  enumeration  was  not  completed  in  the  intendancies  of  Goads- 
lajara  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Ciohahuila. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  popolatiaii  of  Xcv 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  and  govenion  of 
provinces  to  the  viceroy,  previous  to  May,  1794 : 


PopukOimL 

CapitaltA                        i 

PapmiiHim 

Mexico, 

1,162.886 

Mexico,         • 

112,996 

PuebU, 

666,443 

Paebla,    . 

.  58.717 

Tlaacala, 

69,177 

Tlaacala, 

3^367 

Oucaca, 

411,366 

Oaxaca, 

19,009 

VallailoUd, 

.    289,814 

ValladoUd, 

I7.09S 

GuanaxuAto, 

897,924 

92,098 

San  Loaifl  Potoai, 

242,280 

San  Looia  Potoai, 

8.671 

Zacatecaa, 

.      118,027 

Zacatecaa, 

86,495 

Darang<H 

122,806 

Durango,                • 

11,027 

Sonora,           . 

9&,S0S 

Nueyo  Mexico,     . 

.    S0,»5S 

Two  Califomias, 

12,006 

Yacatan, 

.    858,261 

Merids,     . 

2839e 

Total  population  of  the 
aboTB  intendandeB,    8,866,629 

r 

Estimate  of  the  population  of  the  intendancies  of  Guadalajara  and  Vera  Cmz,  with  the 
province  of  Cohahuila,  as  reported  to  the  king  by  the  count  de  ReTiIlafigeds : — 


Guadalajara, 
Vera  Cruz, 
CohahuUa, 


Appnndmate  result  of  the  enumeration  in  179S, 


466,000 

180,000 

13,000 

618,000    4^469,529 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  population ;  for  from  fev 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  head  of  a  family  endeavoured  to  ^timinUh 
the  number  of  families  in  his  bouse ;  and  others  withdrew  themaelves  from 
their  several  districts  till  the  enumeration  was  finished.  From  these  snd 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  w  seventh  psrt 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total ;  and  the  population  of  tU 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  government  at  5,200,000.  The 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  1803 ;  which, 
even  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  hr  below  the  truth ;  and  to  6,500,000, 
in  1808.* 


'  The  reasons  of  this  rapid  increase^  he  draws  fWnn  the  augmentadon  of  the  tilbe% 
which  have  doubled  in  less  tlian  24  3rean  precedinf  1808,— tM  increase  of  the  Indiaa 
capitation, — the  duties  on  consumption, — the  progress  of  agriculture  and  dTlltsatioo,— 
the  number  of  nevrly  constructed  houses  in  cYery  part  of  the  table-land,— and  fbuStj, 
from  the  excess  of  the  births  abore  the  deaths,  dj  means  of  doeoments  fttmlshcd  him 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  others  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  he  was  enabled  to  fix 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  proportion  betwixt  them,  wliich  varies  very  dlAraBtlT, 
according  to  the  climate  and  salubrity  of  the  air.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  births  and  deaths,  in  11  towns  and  Tillagfs  of  New  Spafai^  namdy: 
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The  following  table  exhibita  Hamboldt's  estimate  of  the  population  in 
1 803,  with  the  namber  of  inhabitants  to  every  sqnare  mile  : 

».     V^ICSBOYALTT  OP  KIXICO  PROPBK,  S99,723  SQUAEX  MILBB  ;   6,488,100  IVHABITAVn,  OK 

171  TO  THX  SQUARI  MILL 


•1. 

Mexico, 

&  Lb  Puebla. 

3. 

Vera  Crux,    . 

4. 

Oaxaca,    . 

6. 

Merida, 

6. 

VAlladoUd, 

7. 

Guadalajara, 

a 

2iacatecas, 

9. 

GuanaxuatO)    . 

lu. 

San  JiOuis  Potod, 

84|MralfllMU 

45,440 
>    90,666.2 
31,747.1 
S4,0gS.l 
46,888.1 
25,486 
74^260.2 
18,054.2 
6»9B4 
18,266.1 


Total  (aliBbltuti. 

1,611,000 
813  000 
156.000 
63^1<.800 
465  800 
4^6.400 
630,500 
153,300 
517,300 
230,000 


laluMlaatB  to 
S4|ur«  Mil*. 

31* 
S9k 

6 

16  1-10 

101 

161 

8* 

81 
74 
12  6^ 


S80»723       6,488,100 

JI.  IMTXKXAL  PftOTIKCB,  666,656  SQUAXK  MILKS;   460,800  IlIHABITANTt,  OP  1|  TO  THB 

BQUARX  MILS. 

WnUm  IiUemal  Pnmntet, 


PMvhBM.                                                       S^Bcre  MIIm. 

1.  Sonora,                                .        146,764 

Total  InkaUtMtfc 

121,400 

2.  Duranm.                                  .    129,426 

3.  NewMezioo,                                 43,769 

169,700 
40,200 

4^  CaUfornias,    .                               72,498 

24,600 

392,468 

346,900 

8.  Eaitem  Internal  Pnmncm, 

IVorlaeM.                                                   Sqaara  If  Ik». 

1.  Cohahuila,        ....      62,398 

16,900 

8.  Texas,       ,                                   .  83,908 

81,000 

&  Santander,    ....         39,816 

38,000 

4.  Newr  Leoo,      ....       20,094 

89,000 

196,204 


104,900 


According  to  Pike's  estimate,  the  popnlation  of  the  internal  provinces, 
iependent  of  the  CaliforniaBi  was  635,000  sonls,  exceeding  Humboldt  s 


Dnlores,  ' 

Sin^elucan, 

Calimaya, 

Guanaxuato, 

St  Anna, 

Marsil, 

Qiieretaro^ 
Axapuseo, 


Iguala, 
Ms 


trifhii 

IBlrths. 

100 

-        253 

100 

-       234 

100 

202 

100 

201 

100 

196 

100 

-        194 

100 

168 

100 

-        157 

100 

140 

1(X» 

134 

100 

123 

lalncHtepec, 
Panuoo»  • 

The  mean  term  of  tlieae  eleven  places  is  100  to  183 ;  bat  the  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  vrhole  population,  in  Humboldt's  opinion,  is  100  di«tu  to 
170  births.  The  excess  of  births  is  much  greater  on  the  table-land  thnn  towards  the 
coast,  or  in  the  yerv  hot  regions ;  as,  for  instaooe,  between  Calimaya,  situated  in  a  very 
elevated  and  dry  plain,  and  Igoala,  placed  in  a  very  low,  warm,  and  humid  valley ;  the 
fmrmer  having  202  annual  births  to  100  deaths,  and  the  latter  140  births  to  100  Mths. 
The  diilte^nce  is  greatest  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast,  where,  for  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  births  to  tiie  deaths  were  as  123  to  100.  In  the  hot  snd  moist  regions,  the  mortality 
is  so  great,  that  the  population  experiences  no  sensible  increase;  but  in  the  tHble-land, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  averages 
190  or  200  to  100.  The  whole  population  itself,  not  being  socurately  determined,  it  is 
impossiUe  to  state  precisely  the  proportion  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tantSb  We  are  favoured  by  Humboldt  with  that  relativt^  proportiun,  in  the  city  of 
Guansxuato,  uid  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Queretaro,  only.  In  the  former,  contain- 
ing a  population  c^  60,100,  the  births  are  1  in  16,  and  the  deaths  1  in  20 ;  in  the  latter, 
where  the  population  is  70,600,  the  births  are  1  in  14,  and  the  deaths  1  in  26.  In  gen- 
eral, the  jnroportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  1  In  17,  and 
the  dsslhs  1  In  30;  and  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  New  Spain  at  200,000,  and  that 
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estimate  by  184,200  bouIs  ;  and  as  he  was  upon  the  spot,  h» 
perhaps  more  correct.  Navarro  estimated  the  total  popnlatton  of  the  Mn. 
ican  republic,  in  1825,  at  6,122,354  souls.  This  population  was  camj/m^ 
of  1,097,029  Spaniards  (Creoles),  3,676,231  Indians,  and  1,338,706  • 
divers  castes.  This  statement  is  far  below  Balbi's,  which  gives  to  Mb- 
ico,  exclusive  of  Guatemala,  7,500,000  souls.  But  it  moat  be  mm. 
bered,  that,  in  the  long-continued  struggle  of  15  years,  the  popoiat^. 
must  have  suffered  severely,  and  that  a  very  great  dimination  mnat  bt» 
taken  place  in  the  number.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  docaments,  'd  'jt 
carnage  occasioned  by  the  civil  war  be  taken  into  account,  vre  have  IxttUo- 
no  scruple  in  admitting  the  truth  of  Navarro's  statemeoty  and  that  t> 
population,  in  1825,  was  really  less  than  in  1808,  when  it  ivaa  eBtiiBiz»! 
at  6,500,000  souls  by  Humboldt.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  difieet 
races,  in  1803,  to<eadi  other,  the  following  table  is  given  by  Hnmbodi, 
namely : 

Indigenoofl,  or  Indiana,  ...  2  500,000 

^^*^  l^^^"^^}      .  •  .   ■  .  ».«».«» 

African  negroes,       .....  6»10O 

Caata  of  muced  blood, 8,23^000 


Total,       .    "5,988,100 

The  civilized  Indians  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico   compose  2i 
tribes.     In  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  the  whole   number  of 
civilized  and  tributary  Indians  does  not  amount  to  2,100  sonlfl.     But  be- 
sides the  native  tribes  enumerated  in  the  Mexican  population,  and  pursdic 
agricultural  and  mechanical  employments,  there  are  numbers  of  savage  wai 
independent  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  northern,  eastern,  and  nordi- 
westem  parts  of  the  internal  provinoes^— some  keeping  the  Spaniards  is  i 
state  of  constant  alarm, — and  others  living  on  a  friendly  footing  with  then, 
though  always  at  war  with  each  other.     In  the  space  between  the  Rio  dd 
Norte  and  the  American  frontier,  are  the  following  tribes :  1.  The  Tinra- 
kenoeSy  on  the  Rio  Brassos^  200  warriors,  800  souls ;  2.  TancartUf  on  the 
same  stream,  600  warriors,  2,400  souls ;  3.  Kanses^  on  the  bay  of  St  Ber- 
nard, numbers  unknown ;  4.  Carankowas^  on  an  island,  or  mther  peniiHH 
la,  in  the  bay  of  St  Bernard,  500  warriors,  2,000  souls  ;  5.  Mayes,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadaloupe  river,  200  warriors,  800  souls ;  6.  Accocesawty 
200  miles  S.W.  of  Nacogdoches,  80  warriors,  320  souls ;  7.  Bedies,  W 
miles  west  of  Nacogdoches,  100  warriors,  400  souls ;  8.  Keyes,  or  Ke^' 
chies,  on  Trinity  river,  60  warriors,  240  souls ;  9.  AUche,  only  25  soiiJi 
remaining,  the  rest  being  cat  off  by  the  small  pox.     Total,  9  tribes,  1340 
warriors,  5,360  souls. — In  the  province  of  Cohahuila,  are  the  Lee  Pamt 
Indians,  divided  into  three  roving  bands,  of  350,  300,  and  100  warrion: 
total,  750  warriors,  3,000  souls.     In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
New  Biscay,  besides  the  JetanSy  Camanches,  and  Kyahways^  enomentfed 
in  the  list  of  Indian  tribes  belonging  to  Louisiana,  and  always  hovering  od 
the  frontiers  of  Spanish  America  and  the  United  States,  are  the  AppackeSf 

of  the  births  at  350,000 ;  annual  excess  of  births  abore  deaths,  IdO,000.  FVwn  fbest 
considerations,  and  alio vring  only  a  tenth  in  place  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  inhakitanb  t* 
have  been  omitted  in  the  census  of  1793,  Humboldt  is  persuaded,  that  in  admittiii;^ 
6,900,000  as  the  population  in  1803,  he  has  given  a  number  much  below  the  existing 
population.  If  to  this  number  be  luided  the  aggregate  increase  of  five  yem,  or  7SOJ0O9 
yt^noui,  the  population  in  1808  would  be  upwards  of  6,500,000  persons. 
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mi, 

Vii^iakSf  and  Nanahaws^  whose  numben  are  estimated  at  8,000,  and  whose 
isp(fiij^hahit8  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Islsij    In  the  province  of  Sonora,  the  tribes  of  Indios  Brawu^  or  wandering 

lis^  ^  IniUaoay  aa  they  are  termed  by  the  Spantards,  are  very  nnmerons :  as,  the 

l^^FimoM,  inhabiting  the  Pimeria  Alta ;  the  Cocomaricopas ;  the  SerUy  u^ 

Ij  f^  wards  the  source  of  the  river  of  Ascension,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  and  b»- 

IT  [^^^liered  by  the  Mexican  literati  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  on  account  of  the 

,  ^.^  analogy  between  their  name  and  that  of  the  Seres,  placed  by  ancient  geo« 

crji^i  S^P''^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^0  monntains  of  Ottorocorras,  to  the  east  of  Scy- 

,^  thia,  extra  Imaum ;  the  Popagos^  to  the  north  of  the  Seres  ;  the  Cucuca" 

'  ches  and  Cucapas^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila ;  the  Jumat^  immediately 

''  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado ;  the  Jenegudh  Indians,  lit 

_     the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Califomia.     Between  the  Colorado  and  Gila  are 

-"'^  the  TeJuiUf  whence  the  country  north  of  Califomia  obtained  the  name  of 

Grand  Tejoaya,  as  also  of  Apacheria,  from  the  Appaches :  the  Yabipeat^ 

if  with  long  beards ;  the  AijoraSy  at  the  source  of  the  Gila ;  the  YamatfOM, 

.^  Jatchedunu^  Cosuiiuu,  MocquU^  Jutas,  and  TabegnachU,  near  the  most 

N.E*  sources  of  the  Colorado ;  the  Ragnapids,  between  the  upper  courses 

.  'i,   of  the  Colorado  and  Buenaventura  risers ;  and  beyond  these  the  Yampa' 

_   ricas.     To  the  N.W.  of  the  Colorado  are  the  Odmeguaktu^  Nochu,  Jam^ 

ii.    buicrarirUf  Timpabachis^  and  the  Giiacaros. 

The  Indians  between  the  Gila  and  Colorado  are  not  so  barbarous  and 
I',  savage  as  those  in  their  vicinity,  but  have  advanced  considerably  in  civili- 
Hr  zation*  A  missionary  who  visited  the  Mocqnis,  in  1773,  was  astonished 
'ft  to  find  an  Indian  town  on  the  Yaguesila,  with  two  great  squares,  houses  of 
::  several  stories,  streets  well  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Every 
^:\  evening  the  people  assemble  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  which  seem  to 
^J  resemble  thoae  of  the  Casas  Grandes,  mentioned  before  as  an  ancient 
A  abode  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans*  This  region  everywhere  presents 
^r  traces  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Perhaps  at  the  period 
:}  of  the  successive  migrations  of  the  Toltecs,  Chichimecs,  and  Aztecs,  some 
tribes  separated  from  the  rest,  and  remained  in  these  northern  regions. 
However,  the  languages  spoken  by  these  Indians  is  essentially  different 
r       from  that  of  the  Mexicans. 

f  Slate  of  Socieitf,  MannerSy  and  Customs^     The  whites,  under  the  two 

['       denominations  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  scale 
1        of  Mexican  society,  in  respect  of  political  importance,  wealth,  and  infor- 
mation, though  in  numbers  they  do  not  amount  to  above  one^-half  of  the 
mixed  breed  or  third  class  of  Spanish- American  population.     Of  these 
two  classes  of  whites,  the  Spaniards,  previous  to  the  revolution,  engrossed 
i        the  whole  political  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Creoles ;  and  thb  poli- 
tical inequality,  of  course,  produced  a  deep-rooted  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
[        Creoles,  and  an  overbearing  haughtiness  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors.    As 
long,  indeed,  as  the  Creoles  considered  that  their  security  against  the  other 
classes  of  the  population,  as  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  breeds,  depended 
on  making  common  cause  with  the  Europeans,  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
safe  enough  in  its  system  of  exclusion  and  oppression ;  and  to  this  princi- 
ple, Humboldt  ascribes  very  satisfiu^torily  the  passiveness  and  long  forr 
bearance  of  the  Creoles.     But  after  the  peace  of  1783,  which  gave  inde- 
pendence to  the  Anglo-Americans,  the  common  lang^uage  of  a  Creole  (says 
Humboldt)  became :  "  I  am  not  a  Spaniard,  I  am  an  American,"* — a  de- 
claration sufficiently  ominous,  and  an  indication  of  the  growing  self-import- 
ance of  the  Creoles.     V^y  a  succesition  of  legislative  measures,  commenced 
V.  4  b 
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in  1827,  the  entire  expatriation  of  the  Spanish  resi(lent<i  has  b^en  efl«cted 
by  the  class  over  whom  they  so  long  anjnatly  tyrannised.  The  Crec^ 
•re  naturally  aimte,  and  have  a  happy  aptitude  for  all  art8  and  ecienceA, 
though  educatkm  is  mnc^  neglected  amongst  them.  It  is  in  Mexico, 
chiefly,  that  we  meet  with  well-informed  Creoles ;  but  there  is  a  remarfca- 
ble  contrast  between  the  people  in  the  interior  prorineee  aad  the  enlight- 
ened classes  of  the  capital. 

As  the  whites  form  the  only  class  who  possess  any  political  importsnce 
and  intellectual  cultiyation,  they  are  also  the  only  class  who  possess  great 
wealth.  Wealth  is  unhappily  more  unequally  disrtributed  in  Mexico  than 
in  all  the  other  Spanish  colonies  put  together,  being  concentrated  iu  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  families,  and  successful  mirnng-speculfltorB. 

The  Creoles  are  thus  characterised  by  an  American  traveller :  *'  Sati^rfied 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  large  estates,  and  with  the  consideration  which 
their  rank  and  wealth  confer,  they  seek  no  other  distindioa  ;  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  attainments,  or  for  the  strictness  of  their  mofals. 
The  lawyers,"  it  is  added,  ''  who,  in  fact,  exercise  much  more  infloence 
over  the  people,  rank  next  to  the  nobles.  They  are  the  younger  branches 
of  noble  houses,  or  the  sons  of  Europeans,  and  are  distingaished  by 
shrewdness  and  tntelligence.  Next  in  importance  are  the  men^nts  and 
shopkeepers ;  for  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
separate  class :  they  are  wealthy,  and  might  possess  influence,  hot  hare 
hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  most  probably  from 
the  fear  of  losing  their  property.  The  labouring  dass  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  includes  all  castes  and  colours ;  they  are  industrious  and  orderly, 
and  view  with  interest  what  is  passing  around  them ;  most  of  them  can 
read,  and  in  the  large  cities,  papers  and  pamphlets  are  hawked  about  the 
street,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  labouring  class  in  l!ie  country  is 
composed,  in  the  same  manner,  of  different  castes ;  they  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, docile,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and  may  be  led  by  their  priests 
and  masters  to  good  or  evil.  Hieir  apathy  has  in  some  measure  been 
overcome  by  the  long  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  most  of  them 
bore  a  part,  but  they  are  still  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
priests.  The  last  class,  unknown  as  such  in  a  well  regulated  society,  con- 
sists of  beggars  and  idlers,  drones  that  prey  upon  the  community,  and  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  are  always  ready  to  swell  the  cry  of  popular  fer- 
ment, or  to  lend  their  aid  in  imperial  tyranny.  The  influence  of  this  class, 
wherever  it  is  numerous,  upon  the  fate  of  revolutions,  has  always  been 
destructive  to  liberty.*' 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  or  Creoles,  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  parent  state ;  and  have  become 
much  corrupted  in  the  populous,  .opulent,  and  delicious  city  of  Mexico. 
They  are  extremely  addicted  to  festivals,  fire-works,  gambling,  horse-racing 
cockfighting,  music,  dancing,  and  smoking  cigars.  All  the  Mexican  ladies 
smoke  tobacco  in  little  cigars.  Continually  occupied  in  this  amusement, 
as  soon  as  one  cigar  is  exhausted  another  is  lighted  ;  and  they  only  cease 
to  smoke  when  they  eat  or  sleep.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  much 
the  health  and  complexion  of «  fine  female  are  vitiated  by  this  indecent  and 
abominable  practice.  The  most  of  the  day  is  consumed  in  eadng.  In  ihe 
morning  they  take  chocolate  ;  breakfast  is  served  at  nine  ;  another  break- 
fast at  eleven ;  and  soon  after  noon,  they  dine.  The  sieslOy  or  aftemooa 
nap,  is  succeeded  by  an  afternoon  launcheon,  more  chocolate,  and  a  hearty 
supper.  The  Mexican  ladies  imitate  the  European  fashions,  and  are  ostea- 
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tatioias  of  tbetr  vrefttth,  in  the  qnmlhy  of  their  cKftOMi^i  and  the  sue  of 
their  pearls,  when  at  MIb  and  featiTalt. 

'  The  flres9  of  the  males  has  anderg<ane  a  simHar  change,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle dtfi^rence  ia  this  respect  between  ihem  and  those  of  Old  Spain.  Those 
of  the  lower  class,  of  whatever  cast  or  eolonr,  were  al4>  a  few  years  since, 
wrapt  apm  mantles,  without  any  other  dress  bat  drawers  and  a  little  hat. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  baths  at  Mexico,  the  frequent  use  of  which 
atones  for  the  want  of  Knen ;  and  the  cHmate  being  warm  and  dry  renders 
bathing*  agreeable  and  salutary. 

The  other  casts,  as  the  Meztizoes,  Muhitoes,  Indians,  and  Blacks,  ave 
possessed  of  neither  power  nor  property,  nor  edncation  ;  all  these,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  being  monopolized  by  the  whites.     The  Meztizoes  are  of 
a  milder  cftaracter  than  the  Muhttoes.     Meztizoes  and  Zamboes,  or  the 
fmtt  of  Goropean  and  hidian  crossings,  are  unknown  in  the  United  States^ 
where  the  whites  have  never  mingled  with  the  natives  or  copper-colonred 
race,  nor  these  hitter  with  the  blacks.     As  few  or  no  women  accompanied 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico,  they  were  necessitated  to  matrimonial 
interconrse  with  the  native  females,  and  thus  a  race  of  descendants  of  a 
most  anomalous  description  was  produced.     These,  in  a  few  generations, 
mixing^  with  imported  Africans,  and  with  the  whites,  still  farther  increased 
the  mixed  breeds  and  different  classes,  who  in  process  of  time  assumed  a 
variety  of  ranks,  exactly  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity  to  the 
whites.     The  scabs  of  society  is  determined  exactly  and  rigorously  accord- 
ing to  the  c<dour.     These  distinctions  arising  from  colour  operate  as  so 
many  barriers  to  that  social  consolidation  which  is  the  strength  of  a  nation, 
and  so  essential  to  its  independence  and  felicity.  The  white  classes  sincerely 
hate  each  other,  and  both  are  as  sincerely  hated  by  the  mixed  breeds ;  and 
this  mutual  hatred  of  all  the  different  grades  of  colour  to  one  another  was 
carefully  fomented  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  to  preserve  its  owa 
power  in  the  country.     The  whole  number  of  blacks  does  not  much  ex-> 
ceed  6000,  and  they  were  all  fully  emancipated  by  decree  of  the  president 
of  15th  September  1829. 

As  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  the  present  race  of  Mexican 
Indians,  it  is  difficnlt  to  appreciate  them  justly,  if  the  long  state  of  degra- 
dation under  which  they  have  laboured  be  considered.     The  better  part  of 
thb  indigenous  race,  from  whom  a  greater  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
might  have  been  expected,  almost  wholly  perished  in  their  disastrous 
straggle  with  European  ferocity.     Their  temples  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  their  priests,  in  whose  hands  were  deposited  all  their  historic^, 
mythological,  and  astronomical  science  (for  the  priests  observed  the  meri- 
dian-shades in  the  gnomon,  and  regulated  the  kalendar),  were  exter- 
minated ;  and  those  hieroglyphical  paintings,  the  only  medium  by  which 
every  kind  of  knowledge  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
were  all  burned  by  the  monks.     The  Indians  thus  deprived  of  these  means 
of  instruction  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  were  plunged  in  ignorance  so 
much  the  deeper,  as  the  Popish  missionaries  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Mexican  language,  and  could  therefore  substitute  no  new  ideas  in  place  of 
the  old.     The  present  Mexican  Indians  are  a  grave,  melancholic,  and 
silent  race,  except  when  inebriated  by  intoxicating  liquors.     They  have 
neither  that  mobility  of  sensation,  gesture,  or  feature,  nor  that  mental  ac- 
tivity which  distinguishes  the  tribes  of  equinoctial  Africa.     A  Mexican 
Indian  and  a  Congoese  Negro  are  a  perfect  contrast.    Indian  gravity  is  par* 
ticularly  remarkable  in  the  cbildreUi  who,  at  four  or  five  years  old,  display 
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Berenl  kinds  of  intoxicating  liqnon;  and  they  frequently  used  theai  Co 
excess.  When  any  con^derable  business  was  to  be  midertakeii,  they 
always  commenced  their  consaltations  with  a  feast.  They  had  leasts  at 
wedchngs,  and,  in  short,  at  every  solemnity  and  every  important  tmaac* 
tion  ;  but  the  women  were  not  permitted  to  eat  in  presence  of  the  men. 
Their  principal  exercises  were  huiting  and  fishing,  at  which  they  were 
▼ery  expert.  They  were  fond  of  dancing  to  the  munc  of  a  reed,  with 
several  stops,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  wooden  dmm.  Their  dances 
were  performed  sometimes  in  a  circle ;  at  other  times,  an  individual  ex- 
hibited his  performances,  and  then  they  consisted  chiefly  of  displayB  of 
activity  and  strength.  The  women  likewise  danced  and  sni^,  bat  always 
sput  from  the  men. 

Marriageay  BdueaUon^  and  Funerals.'}  The  Mexicans,  according  to 
Acosta,  were  married  in  their  temples  by  a  priest.  The  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  his  demanding  of  the  parties,  whether  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  ?  upon  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  tied  a  comer  of  the  woman's  veil  to  a  comer  of  the  man's 
mantle.  In  this  manner  he  led  them  home  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
where  the  bride  went  seven  times  round  a  fire  which  for  that  porpoae  had 
been  kindled  oH  the  floor;  the  parties  then  sat  down  together  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  concluded.  If  the  fanaband 
was  satisfied  with  his  spouse,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  her  friends, 
made  them  presents,  and  sacrified  to  the  gods ;  but  if  he  suspected  hei 
virginity,  she  was  returned  to  her  family,  which  was  to  them  a  matter  of 
considerable  reproach. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain,  whether  polygamy  was  commonly 
practised  or  not.  The  chiefs,  we  know,  had  many  wives ;  but  their  cus- 
toms were  often  different  from  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  Divorce  was 
allowed  by  the  Mexican  law  when  the  parties  could  not  agree ;  in  this 
case,  the  husband  retumed  with  his  wife  all  the  presents  which  she  had 
received  frvm  her  friends.  Those  who  had  been  divorced,  were  forbidden 
to  come  together  again,  under  pain  of  death ;  adultery  was  also  especially 
punished. 

The  Mexicans  displayed  exemplary  care  and  diligence  in  the  edocadon 
of  their  youth.  Public  schools  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
temples,  with  proper  teachers,  who  were  considered  as  officers  of  state, 
and  who  having  carefully  studied  the  dispositions  and  parts  of  the  bop 
committed  to  their  charge,  fitted  them  for  the  army,  the  church,  or  the 
state,  according  as  their  parts  and  dispositions  directed.  There  were  also 
seminaries  for  die  education  of  females,  under  the  direction  of  respectable 
matrons,  who  instracted  their  pupib  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  together  with  the  less  dignified  domestic  accomplishments. 
Both  sexes  were  initiated  in  the  poetry  of  their  country,  in  which  were 
recorded  the  transactions  of  former  times ;  and  he  who  treasured  up  in  his 
memory  the  greatest  number  of  these,  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
that  most  useful  of  all  parts  of  learning,  the  history  of  man. 

Their  funeral  rites  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  their  less 
polished  neighbours,  the  North  Americans.  When  a  person  died,  the 
body  was  washed,  and  then  dressed  in  its  best  attire,  and  set  npr%ht ; 
after  which  it  was  formally  taken  leave  of  by  all  the  friends  and  relauoiu. 
The  priests  in  the  neighbourhood  attended  the  body  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment ;  singing  mournfril  songs,  and  playing  melancholy  airs.  The  Mexi* 
cans  were  interred  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  with  them  were  buried 
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ibm  mnoBj  and  MmietimaB  gold,  silver,  neoessaries  of  Tarions  kinds,  or 
those  things  which  they  had  esteemed  during  life.  It  is  even  said,  lliat, 
along  with  their  great  men,  several  slaves  were  put  to  death  and  interred, 
in  order  to  attend  their  masters  in  a  future  state ;  hut  this  seems  uot  to  he 
sufficiently  authenticated.  Instead  of  burying  their  dead,  they  are  said 
sometimee  to  have  burnt  them;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  their  chiefs  and  princes. 

Government*^  The  government  of  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, was  monarchical ;  but  it  is  sud  to  have  previously  been  a  republic 
At  first  the  kings  were  elected  by  the  whole  community ;  afterward,  the 
elective  power  was  assumed,  exclusively,  by  the  kings  of  Tacuba,  and 
Tezcuco,  and  four  princes  of  the  blood.  The  monarch  was  always  chosen 
from  the  royal  family.  Before  the  king,  who  had  been  elected,  could  be 
crowned,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  an  expedition  against  some  neighbour- 
ing nation.  At  his  return  he  was  met  by  his  nobles,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  chief  priests,  and  conducted  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war.  Here 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  robes :  a  golden  sword  was  placed  in 
his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  king  of  Tezcuco, 
first  elector  of  the  empire,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  ministers,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  congratulated  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  instructed  him  in  the  duties  which  his  new 
dignity  enforced  upon  him.  The  high  priest  then  anointed  him  with  holy 
oil,  bc«towed  on  him  his  benediction,  and,  sprinkling  him  four  times  with 
consecrated  water,  put  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  painted  with  human 
skulls  and  bones,  to  remind  him,  it  is  said,  that  his  power  did  not  exempt 
him  from  mortality.  The  emperor  then  offered  incense  to  the  god  of  war, 
and  swore  to  maintain  inviolate  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  realm. 
The  king  lived  in  very  great  splendour  and  magnificence.  He  ate  alone, 
but  was  wuted  on  by  his  principal  nobility,  among  whom  he  distributed 
the  dishes,  after  he  had  taken  of  them  what  he  wanted.  He  always  kept 
three  or  four  thousand  women,  of  whom  two  were  generally  distinguished 
by  certain  honours,  and  were,  therefore,  by  the  Spaniards,  called  his 
wives.  A  numerous  body  of  guards  filled  every  court  of  the  pal^pe,  and 
every  avenue  to  the  royal  apartments ;  he  had  likewise  a  select  body  of 
two  hundred  noblemen,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guards,  and  added  to 
the  splendour  of  the  court.  He  seldom  appeared  in  public ;  and  when 
his  subjects  petitioned  him  for  any  favour,  they  were  forbidden  to  look  in 
his  face. 

Justice  was  administered  by  proper  courts,  and  judges  appointed  in 
every  city  and  province  ;  but  from  them,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  in  Mexico,  which  consisted  of  12  judges.  Superior, 
however,  to  every  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  council  of 
state,  which  was  composed  of  the  6  electors  of  the  empire,  and  generally 
held  in  the  emperor's  presence;  without  consulting  this  council,  he  seldom 
resolved  on  any  measure  of  importance.  In  these  courts  the  judges  were 
generally  regulated  by  the  determination  of  courts  formerly  passed,  unless 
when  influenced  by  the  interposition  of  royal  authority 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  were  under  the  cognizance  of  a  council 
appointed  solely  for  that  purpose ';  this  council  took  charge  of  these  parts 
of  the  king's  income,  arising  from  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  those  taxes  in 
kind,  which  were  paid  by  his  subjects  of  every  profession,  and  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Montezuma,  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  every  man's  profits. 
The  nobles  were  not  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  but  were  obliged  to  main- 
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of  the  prohibitory  fyvten  of  the  Ramn  attkolie  doidi,  Imu  am 
ckftTOoring  to  fnmii^  tfaeoMeWes  with  the  host  modem  weika.  The  (tw 
books  to  be  found  in  the  shops  are  extravaguitlf  dear.  There  are  aeYwai 
vahiable  private  Ubraries ;  and  many  Credo  gmitlemea,  who  have  Tisited 
Europe,  have  a  taste  both  for  Hteratme  and  the  fine  arts.  This  ia  certainly 
more  rare  among  those  who  have  nerer  been  ont  of  their  own  oonntry 
The  means  of  edncatton  were  more  limited  under  the  colonial  system,  aad 
libera]  studies  were  discouraged.  The  Lalm  kagnage,  law,  theology,  and 
philosophy,  were  taught  in  the  colleges,  and  only  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
the  clergy  thought  might  be  taught  with  safisty.  The  children  of  the  no- 
bility and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  principally  taught  at  home.  The  places 
of  public  instruction  in  the  greatest  reput^  are  the  Semnano  and  Sau 
lidefbnza,  Lancasterian  schools  were  estaUiahed  in  the  ciqntal  by  tha  em- 
peror ;  and  his  ex-majesty  assured  Mr  Bullock,  that  it  was  ins  intention  to 
extend  them  throughout  the  pioyinces.  *'  There  are  now,"  says  tfaia  tia- 
teller,  '*  three  or  four  daily  papers  (1823)  ;  but  they  contain  very  littie 
information ;  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  inaert  advertisements,  gratis, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  oar 
newspapers."  Medical  and  chiruigical  knowledge  is  represented  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Dissections  are  not  allowed  by  law.  '*  An  able  ocnlist 
Would  be  a  valuahlo  acquisition  and  blessing  to  Mexico,  where  diemees  of 
the  eye  are  so  prevalent :  there  is  not  a  native  who  can  perform  an  o^en^ 
tion.  Several  young  physicians  from  the  United  States  had  arrived,  and 
were  getting  into  practice,  although  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  knowing  the  Spanish  huguage."  Since  the  period  of  this  traveUer*s 
visit  to  Mexico,  there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  improveoMut 
has  taken  place.  One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  all  the  republican 
governments  have  turned  their  attentiony  has  been  the  means  of  public 
instruction. 

The  university  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  under  the  denoBsina- 
tion  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  universtty ;  the  cloister  was  eompoeed  of 
251  doctori,  who  possessed  every  faculty  but  that  of  reasoning.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  200  students  at  one  time  in  this  institataon^  but 
there  were,  in  1822,  very  few.  A  public  library  was  founded  about  50 
years  since  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  u  well  stocked  with  books 
of  old  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  in  this 
Hbi'arv,  new  editions  of  the  classics,  or  new  works  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy; because  (says  Estalla)  certain  incidents  have  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  revenues,  though  equal  to  any  in  Spain.  There  are 
several  other  colleges  in  Mexico,  as  one  founded  by  the  arehbbhop  of 
Guadalajara ;  a  seminary  founded  by  the  arehbiihop  of  Mexico,  in  1682, 
according  to  the  exact  method  ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  college 
of  St  John  de  Lateran ;  and  5  colleges  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

A  deficiency  having  at  length  been  observed  of  men  capaUe  of  di- 
recting the  mineralogic  operations  so  general  in  New  Spain,  a  Mimeria^ 
or  college  of  mines,  was  instituted  some  yean  ago,  where  youth  were 
instructed  not  only  in  that  science,  but  in  other  important  branches  of 
education ;  but  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institntiott  have  been  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Another  recent  institution,  which  has  shared  the 
same  ftite,  was  the  academy  of  the  three  arts  of  architecture,  senlptare^ 
and  painting.  This  academy  owed  its  birth  to  the  patriotism  of  aevanl 
Mexican  iodividaals,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  minister  Gralves.  The 
government  assigned  to  it.  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  and  the  revcanes 


Dollars. 

Pounds  sterling. 

]30/)00 

29,250 

110.000 

24s750 

100,000 

22,500 

90,000 

80,250 

.H5.000 

7,875 

30,000 

6,750 

S0,000 

4,500 

18,000 

4,050 

6,000 

1,350 
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amoimted  to  je5>308  steriing  annually.  This  establuhment  prodaced  * 
Barpristng  effect  on  the  architectaral  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  symmetry  of 
the  buildings,  the  perfection  of  the  stone-hewing,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  capitals  and  stucco  Telievoe,  and  in  ^e  vast  nmnher  of  grand  and 
beantihil  stone  edifices  in  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gnanaxnato,  and  Qnere* 
taro.  Tliis  establishment  has  been  recommended  to  die  attention  of  the 
new  legislature. 

Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Government']  Roman  oatholiciam,  in  its 
inost  rigid  form,  is  the  religion  established  in  Mexico.  The  ecclesiastical 
g^Temment  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  1  archbishop  and  8  bishops.  The 
Mexican  clergy  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  10,000,  the  half  of  whom 
were  regalars.  If  lay  brethren  and  sisters  be  indnded,  the  whole  number 
would  be  about  14,000.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Mexican  bishops 
collectirely,  amounted,  preyioua  to  the  roTolntion,  to  539,000  dollars,  or 
a€I21«225  sterling :  thus— 

ArefaUahopof  Mexloo,         •  • 

Bishop  of  La  PueMa,    . 

—  Valladoltd, 

—  Guidalajnra, 

—  Darango, 
^-        J&lonterey, 

—  Yucatan, 

—  Oaxaca,  • 

—  SonofB,  ■  •  • 

Tlie  inequality  of  fortune,  so  conspicuous  in  New  Spmn,  is  still  more 
conspicuoos  among  the  clergy, — ^many  of  the  lower  orders  of  whom,  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  do  not  possess  incomes  exceeding  £25  ster- 
ling annually.  The  chapter  of  the  Mexican  cathedral  contains  26  ecclesi- 
astics. The  dean  has  10,000  dollars,  the  canons  from  7,000  to  9,000 
dollars,  and  the  lesser  canons  from  2,000  to  4,000  dollan  annually. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  New  Spun  are  dirided  into  curas,  dodrineros, 
and  missionaros.     The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.     The  second  have  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  districts  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its 
protection.     The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and  converting  the 
fiercer  tribes,  which  cBsdain  subjection  to  die  Spaniards,  and  live  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  the  best  paid,  some  curaciea  being  worth 
many  diousand  dollars,  and  one  in  the  archbbhopric  of  Mexico  is  worth 
14,000  dollars,  or  ^3,150  sterling,  annually.     Many  of  the  curates  run  a 
successful  career  of  ambition,  and  become  deans,  prebends,  and  bishops. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  what  are  denominated  in  the  Catholic 
nomenclature,  seculars ;  and  the  two  last  regulars,  who  are  not  under  the 
control  of  any  diocesan,  and  belong  to  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  monks. 
The  secular  clergy  have  produced  hitherto  no  men  of  talents  or  erudition ; 
and  it  is  to  the  regulars  ^one  diat  the  Americans,  whether  Creoles  or  na- 
tives, are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  ;  and 
it  is  to  them  only  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  former  and  present 
stale  of  the  natives.     The  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives  were  made 
by  monks,  and  the  business  of  Indian  conversion  is  lodged  wholly  in  their 
hands.    Whenever  a  call  for  new  missionaries  is  made,  men  of  the  most 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  of  the  ennui  and  restraint  of  a  clois- 
ter, eagerly  offer  their  services,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of 
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We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  no  enumeration  of  the  inhdbitamt 
is  contained  in  the  Mexican  registers  prevtous  to  1794i ;  and  that  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  were  entertiuned  on  this  subject,  even  by  those  u4io  were 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem,  in  1793,  an  emunera- 
tion  of  the  whole  population  (exclusiTe  of  Guatemala)  was  ondertaken  br 
the  viceroy,  count  de  Revellagigedo ;  but  he  was  unable  to  complete  hs 
undertaking,  from  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  ooontiy 
where  those  employed  are  but  little  skilled  in  such  statistical  researchei. 
Hence  the  enumeration  was  not  completed  in  the  intendancieB  of  Guada- 
lajara and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Cohahuila. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  population  of  New 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  and  governors  of 
provinces  to  the  viceroy,  previous  to  May,  1794  : 


Heziooy 

1,162386 

Paeblft,      . 

566,443 

Tlaacala, 

69,177 

Oaxaca, 

411,S66 

ValladoUd, 

.    289,814 

Guanaxuato, 

997,924 

San  Louis  Potoai, 

242,880 

Zacatecaa, 

.      118,027 

Durango^ 

122,806 

SonotHi           • 

9S,S06 

Nuero  Mexico, 

.    80,953 

Two  Califomiai, 

12,006 

Yucatan, 

.    858,261 

Cairiials.}                        1 

P<!PHfaliM 

Aloxioo,         • 

112,926 

Puebla,    . 

.52,717 

Tlaacala, 

3,357 

Oazaea, 

19,009 

Valladdid, 

17,098 

32,098 

San  Louis  Potosi, 

8,571 

Zacatecas, 

25,495 

Duraogo,                • 

11,027 

Merids, 


Total  population  of  the 
above  intendandea,    8,865,529 


Estimate  of  tbe  population  of  the  intendancies  of  Guadalajara  and  Vera  Cmz,  with  the 
province  of  Conahuila,  as  reported  to  the  king  by  the  count  de  Revillaalfedtt : — 


Guadalajara,  .... 

Vera  Cniz,    .  •  •  • 

Cohahuila,  •  •  .  . 

Approodmate  result  of  the  enomention  in  1793, 


485,000 

120^000 

13,000 

618,000    4»48S,529 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  popuktion  ;  for  from  fesr 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  head  of  a  family  endeavoured  to  <Xmint«^ 
the  number  of  families  in  his  house ;  and  others  withdrew  themselves  from 
their  several  districts  till  the  enumeration  was  finished.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  part 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total ;  and  the  population  of  all 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  govenmient  at  5,200,000.  Hie 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  1803 ;  which, 
even  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  far  below  the  truth ;  and  to  6,500,000, 
in  1808.> 


'  The  reasons  of  this  rapid  increase,  he  draws  from  the  augmentation  of  the  tithes, 
which  have  doubled  in  less  than  24  years  preoedlnf  1808,— the  Increase  of  the  Indian 
capitation, — the  duties  on  consumption, — the  progress  of  agriculture  and  dTiUsatiott,» 
the  number  of  newly  constructed  houses  in  every  part  of  the  table-land,-^md  finallf. 
fh>m  the  excess  of  the  births  abore  the  deaths.  By  means  of  documents  AimSslicd  him 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mezioo  and  others  of  the  Spanish  ciergr,  he  was  enabled  to  fix 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  proportion  betwixt  them,  wliicn  varies  very  differently, 
according  to  the  climate  and  salubrity  of  the  air.  The  following  taUe  shows  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  births  and  deaths,  in  11  towns  and  Tillages  of  New  Spain,  namely : 
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The  following  table  exhibits  Hamboldt's  estimate  of  the  population  in 
1803,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  : 

I.  vicnoTAur  of  kexico  feopkr,  S29J2S  square  miles  ;  6,488,100  inhabitamts,  oe 

17i  TO  THE  SQUAEE  MILE. 

InkaUtttta  ta 
Sqiurs  JiU«. 

su 

S9k 
5 

16  1-10 
101 
181 

8* 
81 
74 
12&JG 

S0O,78S'  6»488,100 

II.  IHTEKHAL  FSOTIKOn,  668,656  SQUARE  MILES;   450,800  INMABITAKTS,  OF  1|  TO  THE 

SQUARE  MILE. 

Wettem  Internal  Provineet. 

PkvrlneM.  SqMrv  Mlln. 

I.  Sonora,  .•  146,764 

S.  DaranflO.  .  .    129,486 

8.  NewMexieo,  43,769 


lalMduetm. 

SqDvsMtlM. 

ToUl  InhabitMitt. 

>1.  MezioO) 

45,440 

1,5H,000 

2L  LaPoebla. 

.    90,666.2 

813  000 

3.  Vera  Craz,    . 

31,747.1 

156,000 

4.  Oaxaca,    . 

.      S4,09S.l 

634,800 

6.  MtfPida, 

45,888.1 

466  800 

a  ValladoUd, 

.      85,486 

4^.400 

7.   Guadalajara, 

74,86a8 

680,500 

8.  Zacatecas, 

18,054.8 

153,800 

9.  GuanaxoatO)    . 

6,984 

517,800 

10.  San  J..oai8  Potosi, 

18,866.1 

830,000 

4.  Californias, 


1.  Cohahoilay 

8.  Texas, 

SL  Santaader, 

4.  Nevr  Leon, 


78,496 
898,468 

2.  EatUm  Intermal  Pfwriium, 

Svun  MilM. 
....        OE,tjltt 

•     .     •  83,908 
.    •    •    .    39,616 

80,094 


Total  InkAMtaati. 

181,400 

169,700 

40,800 

84,600 


196,804 


346,900 


lohaUtaiili. 
16»900 
81,000 
38,000 
89,000 

104,900 


According  to  Pike's  estimate,  the  population  of  the  internal  provinces, 
independent  of  the  Californias,  was  635,000  souls,  exceeding  Humboldt*s 


Dnlorss, ' 

Singuelucan, 

CalToujra, 

Guanazoato^ 

St  Anna, 

Marsil, 

Qiieretaro, 

Azapuaco, 


Iguala, 

Mali 


leiiths. 

IBIrtliB. 

100 

853 

100 

834 

100 

802 

100 

801 

100 

195 

100 

194 

100 

186 

100 

167 

100 

-        140 

100 

184 

100 

188 

iHCKtepec, 
Panuoo^  • 

The  mean  term  of  these  eleren  places  is  100  to  188 ;  bat  the  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  vrhote  population,  in  Humboldt'H  opinion,  is  100  di^aths  to 
170  births.  The  excess  of  births  is  much  greater  on  the  table-land  thnn  towards  the 
coast,  or  in  the  Yerr  hot  rc^ons ;  as,  for  instance,  between  Calimaya,  situated  in  a  Tery 
elevated  and  drTplain,  and  Iguala,  placed  in  a  verr  low,  warm,  and  humid  valley ;  the 
former  having  20&  annual  births  to  100  deaths,  and  the  latter  140  births  to  100  deaths. 
The  difference  is  greatest  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast,  where,  for  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  births  to  the  deaths  were  as  188  to  100.  In  the  hot  and  moist  r^ons,  the  mortality 
is  so  grsat,  that  the  population  experiences  no  sensible  Increase;  but  in  the  tHble-land, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  arerages 
190  or  80O  to  100.  The  whole  population  Itself,  not  being  accurately  determined,  it  is 
impossiUe  to  state  precisely  the  proportion  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  all  the  inhabl- 
tanta.  We  are  favoured  by  Uumlwldt  with  that  relative  proportiun,  in  the  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  and  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Qneretaro,  only.  In  the  former,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  60,100,  the  births  are  1  in  1.5,  and  the  deaths  1  in  20 ;  in  the  latter, 
where  the  population  is  70,600,  the  births  are  1  In  14,  and  the  deaths  I  in  86.  In  gen- 
eral, the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  I  In  17,  and 
the  deallii  1  In  30;  and  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  New  Spain  at  800,000,  and  thai 
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We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  no  enamefatton  of  the  inhabitmitg 
is  contained  in  the  Mexican  registers  previons  to  1794 ;  and  thai  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  were  entertuned  on  this  subject,  eren  by  thoae  who  were 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem.  In  1793,  an  ennmera- 
tion  of  the  whole  population  (exclusive  of  Guatemala)  was  undertaken  by 
the  viceroy,  count  de  Revellagigedo ;  but  be  was  unable  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  from  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  covratry 
where  those  employed  are  but  little  skiUed  in  such  statistical  researdiea. 
Hence  the  enumeration  was  not  completed  in  the  intendanoes  of  Goada- 
lajara  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Gohahuila. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  tbe  population  of  New 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  and  govenion  of 
provinces  to  the  viceroy,  previous  to  May,  1794 : 


tmdanoioi. 

Population. 

Meidoo,         • 

1,168^86 

Poebla, 

566,443 

Tlucala, 

69,177 

Oasocs, 

411,966 

ValladoUd, 

.    289,314 

Guanaxuato, 

897,984 

San  Louia  Potoaii 

242,280 

Zacatecaa, 

.      118,027 

DurangOy 

122,806 

SiJonora,           . 

98,.S06 

Nuevo  M«xioo,     . 

.    90,9SS 

Two  Califomiaa, 

12,006 

Yacatan, 

.    Si>8,261 

Capiiali.}                       i 

P«piiMiM 

Mexico,         . 

112,926 

Poebla,    . 

.62,717 

TUMcala, 

3,367 

Oaxaca, 

19,069 

ValladoUd, 

17,098 

32,098 

San  Louis  Potod, 

8,671 

Zacatecaa, 

26,4aS 

11,027 

Merida, 


Total  population  of  the 
above  intendandei,    3,865,629 


Estimate  of  the  population  of  the  intendandes  of  Guadalajara  and  Vera  Cms,  with  the 
province  of  Gohahuila,  as  reported  to  the  king  by  the  count  de  ReTillacigedo : — 


Guadalajara, 
Vera  Cruz, 
CohahuUa, 


Approximate  result  of  the  enitmeration  in  179S, 


485,000 

120,000 

13,000 

618,000    4^483,529 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  population ;  for  from  fear 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  head  of  a  family  endeavoured  to  <tiininL^ly 
the  number  of  fsmilies  in  hii  house ;  and  others  withdrew  themselves  from 
their  several  districts  till  the  enumeration  was  finished*  From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  part 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total ;  and  the  population  of  aU 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  government  at  5,200,000.  The 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  tbe 
population  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  180S ;  which, 
even  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  far  below  the  truth ;  and  to  SfiOO^OOO, 
in  1808.' 


'  The  reasons  of  this  rapid  increase,  he  draws  from  the  augmentadon  of  tbe  tithes 
which  hare  doubled  in  less  tlian  24  yean  preceding  1808,— the  increase  of  th«  Indian 
capitation,— the  duties  on  consumption, — the  progress  of  agriculture  and  dTilisatioa,^ 
the  number  of  newly  constructed  houses  in  erery  part  of  the  table-land,— «nd  finally, 
from  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths.  By  means  of  documents  fomSahed  him 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  others  of  the  Spanish  dergy,  he  was  ensMod  to  fix 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  proportion  betwixt  them,  which  varies  Tery  differentlv, 
according  to  the  climate  and  salubrity  of  the  air.  The  following  table  sliows  the  pitv 
portion  between  the  births  and  deaths,  in  11  towns  and  Tillages  of  New  Spain,  namelx : 
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The  following  table  exhibits  Hamboldt «  eatimate  of  the  popalation  in 
1803y  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  : 

I.  VIcnOYALTT  OF  KBXICO  PROPRH,  S89,72S  SQUARE  MILKS  ;   5,488,100  IVHABITAirrs,  oa 

17i  TO  THS  SQUARK  MILK. 


'»1.  Mexico, 
2L  La  Piiebla. 

3.  Vera  Cruz,    . 

4.  Oaxaca,    . 
6.  M«rida, 

6.  Valladolid, 

7.  Guadalajara, 

8.  Zacatecas, 

9.  Guanaxnato^    . 
10.  San  Louis  Potod, 


45,440 
>    20,666.2 
31,747.1 
84,093.1 
45323.1 
25,466 
74,260.2 
18,054.2 
6,984 
18,266.1 


ToUl  InliabitMnlt. 

1,511,000 
613  000 
156,000 
534,800 
465  800 
4^6.400 
630,500 
153,300 
517,300 
230,000 


Inlubttairts  to 
Squre  Mil*. 

su 

S9i 
5 
15  1-10 

10* 
18} 

B* 

81 
74 
12  5^> 


380^723  6,468,100 

XI.  XMTKRHAL  PROYXHOn,  668,656  SQUARS  MILXt;   450,800  IMHABITAKTB,  OP  1|  TO  THB 

SQUARK  MILK. 

JFettem  Internal  PmiHeet. 


ProrincM.                                                    Sqvarv  Mlln. 

1.  Sonora,                     .*          .        146,764 

2.  Dorango,                                  .    129,426 

3.  NewMexieo,                                 43,769 
4c  CaUfomias,    .                               72.498 

Total  InhaMtoalfc 

121,400 

159,700 

40,200 

24^600 

■ 

392,452 

345,900 

S.  EatUm  Intenal  Prwrimee$, 

PMtImm.                                                   Sqnara  MUm. 

1.  Cohahoila,       ....      52,392 

2.  Texas,  -,                                   .  83,902 
&  Santaader,    ....         39,816 
4.  New  Leon,      ....       20,094 

inhabiUalh 

16,900 
21,000 
38,000 
29,000 

196,204 


104,900 


According  to  Pike's  eetimate,  the  popalation  of  the  internal  proTinces, 
independent  of  the  CalifomiaB,  was  635,000  souls,  exceeding  Humboldt  s 


leaftbs. 

IBIrtlia. 

100 

-        253 

100 

-        234 

100 

202 

100 

201' 

100 

195 

100 

-        194 

100 

168 

100 

-        167 

100 

140 

100 

134 

100 

123 

Dolores,  ' 
•  Singuelucan, 
Calimaya, 
Guanaxuats^ 
St  Anna, 

Marsil,        .... 
Queretaro, 
Axapusco, 
l^uitla, 
MalhCKtepee, 
Panaoo,  • 

The  mean  term  of  these  eleven  plaees  is  100  to  183 ;  bat  the  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  whole  population,  in  HumboldtN  opinion,  is  100  deaths  to 
170  births.  The  excess  of  births  is  much  greater  on  the  table-land  thnn  towards  the 
coast,  or  in  the  verr  hot  regions ;  as,  for  Instance,  between  Calimaya,  situated  in  a  very 
elevated  and  dry  plain,  and  Igoala,  placed  in  a  very  low,  warm,  and  humid  valley ;  the 
fornur  having  202  annual  births  to  100  deaths,  and  the  latter  140  births  to  100  deaths, 
llie  diflbrenoe  is  greatest  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast,  where,  for  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  births  to  the  deaths  were  9M 123  to  100.  In  the  hot  and  moist  r^ions,  the  mortality 
is  80  great,  that  the  population  escperiences  no  sensible  increase ;  but  in  the  tHble-land, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  averages 
190  or  200  to  100.  The  whole  population  itself,  not  being  accurately  determined,  it  is 
ImpossiUe  to  state  precisely  the  proportion  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. We  are  jbvoured  by  Humboldt  with  that  relativit  proportiun,  in  the  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  and  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Queretaro,  only.  In  the  former,  contain - 
Ins  a  population  of  60,100,  the  births  are  1  in  15,  and  the  deaths  1  in  29 ;  in  the  latter, 
wEtfe  the  population  is  70,600,  the  births  are  1  in  14,  and  the  deaths  i  in  86.  In  gen- 
eral, the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  1  in  17,  and 
the  deaths  1  m  30;  and  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  New  Spain  at  200,000,  and  that 
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We  need  not  be  snrprised,  therefore,  that  no  enumefation  of  the  inhabitaati 
is  contained  in  the  Mexican  registers  previoos  to  1794 ;  and  that  the  most 
erroneous  ideas  were  entertuned  on  this  subject,  even  by  those  who  were 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem.  In  1793,  an  enumers- 
tion  of  the  whole  population  (exclusive  of  Guatemala)  was  undertaken  by 
the  viceroy,  count  de  Revellagigedo ;  but  he  was  unable  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  from  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  country 
where  those  employed  are  but  little  skilled  in  such  statistical  reaeaiehea. 
Hence  the  enumeration  was  not  completed  in  the  intendancies  oi  Guada- 
lajara and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Gohahuila. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  p<^ulation  of  New 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  and  govenion  of 
provinces  to  the  viceroy,  previous  to  May,  1794  : 


JutmOomlm. 

PofmlatiMk 

Me3doo» 

1,162386 

PoebU, 

566,443 

TlMcala, 

69,177 

Oazaioa, 

411,966 

ValladoUd,       . 

.    289,814 

Guanaxuato, 

897,924 

San  Louis  Potoai, 

242,280 

Zacatecaa, 

.      118,027 

Durango, 

122,806 

Sonora,           • 

93,806 

Nnero  Mocieo,     . 

.    80,958 

Two  Califomiaa, 

12,006 

Yucatan, 

.    858,261 

CapUaii.]                        i 

PtpmlaUm 

Mexico,         • 

112,926 

Pnebla,    . 

.58,717 

Tlaacala, 

3,357 

Oaxaca, 

19,009 

VaUadoUd, 

17,098 

32,098 

San  Louis  Potoai, 

8.571 

Zacatecas, 

25,495 

Durango,                • 

11,027 

Merida,     . 

28,S9e 

Total  population  of  the 
abore  intendaneiea,    8,865,529 

Estimate  of  the  population  of  the  intendancies  of  Guadali))ara  and  Verm  CrmE,  with  the 
province  of  Gohahuila,  as  reported  to  the  king  by  tlie  count  de  ReTiUagigeda : — 


Guadalajara,  •  .  •  . 

Vera  Cruz,    •  •  .  . 

Gohahuila,  •  •  .  . 

Approodmate  remit  of  the  enumeration  in  179S, 


485,000 

120^000 

18,000 

618,000    4^483,529 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  population  ;  for  from  fear 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  head  of  a  family  endeayourad  to  ^mwU^y 
the  number  of  ftunilies  in  his  bouse ;  and  others  withdreur  themaelTea  from 
their  several  dbtricts  till  the  enumeration  was  finished.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  part 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total ;  and  the  population  of  all 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  government  at  5,200,000.  Hie 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  180S ;  wfaicb, 
even  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  fiir  below  the  truth ;  and  to  6,500,000, 
in  1808.' 


'  The  reasons  of  this  rapid  increase,  he  draws  from  the  augmentation  of  tbe  tithes 
which  have  doubled  in  less  than  24  years  preoeding  I808,^the  increase  of  tlia  Indian 
capitation,— the  duties  on  consumption, — ^tne  progress  of  agriculture  and  ciTilixaCion,— 
tbie  number  of  newly  constructed  houses  in  eTery  part  of  the  table-land,— 4md  finally, 
lirom  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths.  By  means  of  documents  Aimldbed  him 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  others  of  the  Spanish  clei^T,  he  was  enaliled  to  fix 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  proportion  betwixt  them,  which  varies  very  differently, 
according  to  the  climate  and  niubrity  of  the  air.  The  following  table  shows  the  pmv 
portion  between  the  births  and  deaths,  in  U  towns  and  Tiilages  of  New  fipain^  namely : 
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The  following  table  exhibits  Hamboldt's  estimate  of  the  popnlation  in 
1 803,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  : 

1.  VICIBOTALTT  OF  KSXICO  PROPER,  929.72S  8QUARX  MILKS  ;   5,488,100  DfBABITAim,  OR 

171  TO  THS  SQUARE  MILS. 

Inhnkltuti  tA 
Squre  MIto. 

3H 

S9k 

6 

15  1-10 
101 
181 
8* 
8i 
74 

880,783       6,488,100 

n.  IKTRRMAL  PROTIVCai,  668,656  SQUARR  MILIS;   450,800  IKHABITAKTS,  OP  1|  TO  THB 

8QUARR  MILC 


latradueiei. 

Squra  Miles. 

ToUl  fnlubUiinta. 

vl.  Mexico, 

45,440 

1,511,000 

2.  La  Pnitbla. 

.    80,686.2 

813  000 

3.  VePR  Cras,    . 

31,747.1 

156,000 

4.  Oaxaca,    . 

.      34,098.1 

5^4.800 

6.  MtfPtda, 

45,883.1 

465  800 

6.  Valladolid, 

.      85,486 

^76.400 

7.  Guadali^ara, 

74,860.8 

630,500 

8.  Zacatecas. 

18,054.8 

15:),800 

0.  Guanaxnato^    . 

6,884 

517,300 

10.  San  l..oais  PoCod, 

18,866.1 

830,000 

1.  Sonera, 
8.  Dnrancot 
3.  New  Mexico^ 
4  CaUforniat, 


We$tem  ItUemal  Pnmneet, 

SqvAre  H  I1«t. 

146,764 

.    129,4£6 

.     •       .  43,769 

78,498 


Total  InkaUlaali. 

181,400 

159,700 

40,800 

84,600 


398,458 


8.  Easiern  InUrtul 


1.  Cohahnila, 

8.  Texas, 

3.  Santaader, 

4.  Nevr  Leon, 


Square  MUet. 

58,398 

.  83,908 

39316 

80,094 


196,804 


345,900 


lakeUtMli. 
16,900 
81,000 
38,000 
89,000 

104,900 


According  to  Pike's  estimate,  the  popoktion  of  the  internal  provinces, 
independent  of  the  Californias,  was  635,000  sonls,  exceeding  Humboldt's 


deaths. 

IBtotha. 

100 

-        853 

100 

-       8S4 

100 

808 

100 

801 

100 

195 

100 

194 

100 

168 

100 

-        157 

100 

140 

100 

134 

100 

183 

Dnlores, ' 
•  Sln^uelucan, 
Calimaya, 

Gnanaxuato,  . 

St  Anna, 

Mapsll,       .... 
Qiieretaro^ 
Axapusco, 
iKUitIa, 
MalHCHtepee, 
Pannoo,  • 

The  mean  term  of  tliese  eleven  places  is  100  to  183 ;  but  the  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  whole  population,  in  Humboldt'ti  opinion,  is  100  df^ths  to 
170  births.  The  excess  of  births  is  much  greater  on  the  table-land  thnn  towards  the 
coast,  or  in  the  Terv  hot  reeions ;  as,  for  instance,  between  Calimaya,  situated  in  a  very 
elevated  and  dry  |Main,  and  Igoala,  placed  in  a  Terr  low,  warm,  and  humid  valiey ;  the 
former  having  808  annual  births  to  100  deaths,  and  the  latter  140  births  to  100  deaths, 
llie  diifcrenoe  is  greatest  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast,  where,  for  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  births  to  the  deaths  were  as  188  to  100.  In  the  hot  and  moist  regions,  the  mortality 
is  so  great,  that  the  population  cocperienoes  no  sensible  increase ;  but  in  the  tHble-land, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  averages 
190  or  800  to  100.  The  whole  population  itself,  not  being  aocuratdy  determined,  it  is 
impoasilile  to  state  preciseiy  the  proportion  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tantSL  We  are  favours!  by  Humboldt  with  that  relativt^  proportion,  in  the  dty  of 
Guanaxuato,  and  in  the  dty  and  territory  of  Queretaro,  only.  In  the  former,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  60,100,  the  births  are  1  in  15,  and  the  deaths  1  in  80 ;  in  the  latter, 
when  tne  population  is  70,600,  the  births  are  1  in  14,  and  the  deaths  I  in  86.  In  gen- 
eral, the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  1  in  17,  and 
the  dcadii  1  m  90;  and  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  New  Spain  at  800,000,  and  that 
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We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  no  enumeration  of  the  inhrfwtaati 
is  contained  in  the  Mexican  r^fisters  preFtons  to  1794 ;  and  that  the  mort 
eiToneons  ideas  were  entertuned  on  this  subject,  even  by  thoae  who  were 
apparently  best  qualified  to  determine  the  problem.  In  ITOS,  an  ennraen- 
tion  of  the  whole  population  (exclusive  of  Guatemak)  was  undertaken  by 
the  viceroy,  count  de  ReveUagigedo ;  but  he  was  unable  to  complete  fan 
undertaking,  from  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  oountiy 
where  those  employed  are  but  little  skilled  in  such  statistical  reeeairhw. 
Hence  the  enumeration  was  not  completed  in  the  intendandes  of  Goada- 
kjara  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  province  of  Gohahuila. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  population  of  New 
Spain,  from  the  notices  transmitted  by  the  intendants  and  govemon  of 
provinces  to  the  viceroy,  previous  to  May,  1794  : 


Infemianokf, 

PdfmtetfMi 

CapilaU.)                         j 

Pfipmtidimn 

ModoOy 

1,162386 

Mexico, 

118,986 

Puebla, 

566,443 

PueUa,    . 

.58,717 

TUkscala. 

69,177 

TbMcala, 

3^357 

Oaxaoa, 

411,866 

Oaxaca, 

19,009 

VnlladoUd, 

.    2B9,S14 

ValladoUd, 

17,098 

Guanaxuato, 

897,984 

38,096 

San  Louis  Potoaii 

248,880 

San  Looit  Poton,     . 

8.571 

Zaeatecaa, 

.      1 18,087 

Zacatecaa, 

85,405 

Durango, 

182,806 

Durango,               • 

11,087 

Sonora,           • 

98,.S06 

Nnero  Mexico,     . 

.    S0,9&S 

Two  Califomiaa, 

18,006 

Yacatan, 

.    858,861 

Mffids,     , 

8839e 

Total  population  of  the 
above  intendaneiea,    8,865,589 

Eatlmate  of  the  population  of  the  intendandes  of  Guadalajara  and  Vera  Cmz,  with  the 
province  of  Gohahuila,  as  reported  to  the  idng  by  the  count  de  RevillaglfBilo : — 


Guadalajara,  .... 

Vera  Cruz,    •  «  •  . 

Cobahulia,  .... 

Approximate  result  of  the  enameration  in  1798, 


485,000 

18(1,000 

13,000 

618,000    4^483,589 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  minimum  of  the  population  ;  for  from  fesr 
of  an  increase  of  taxes,  every  head  of  a  family  endeavoured  to  ftitntnUh 
the  number  of  families  in  his  house ;  and  others  withdrew  themselvea  from 
their  several  districts  till  the  enumeration  was  finished.  From  theee  and 
other  circumstances,  it  was  judged  that  at  least  a  sixth  or  seventh  part 
ought  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  sum  total ;  and  the  populnticMi  of  all 
New  Spain  was  therefore  estimated  by  the  government  at  5,200,000.  The 
census  has  never  since  been  renewed ;  but  Humboldt  supposes  that  the 
population  must  have  increased  to  at  least  5,900,000,  in  1803 ;  wfaidb, 
even  in  his  opinion,  was  probably  hr  below  the  truth ;  and  to  6,500,000, 
in  1808.* 


f  The  reasons  of  tills  rapid  increase,  he  draws  from  the  augmentation  of  the  tikh«^ 
which  have  doubled  In  less  than  84  years  preoeding  1803,— the  Jncraasw  of  the  Indian 
capitation, — the  duties  on  consumption, — the  progress  of  agriculture  and  civflixation,— 
the  number  of  newly  constructed  houses  in  erery  part  of  the  table-land,  and  ftnaliy, 
fh>m  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths,  dj  means  of  documents  fumi^ed  liiai 
by  the  ardibishop  of  Mexico  and  others  of  the  Spanish  clergT,  he  was  enabled  to  fix 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  proportion  betwixt  them,  which  varies  r&cj  differentlv, 
according  to  the  climate  and  salubrity  of  the  air.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portion between  Clie  births  and  deaths,  in  11  towns  and  vUlages  of  New  Spain,  namely: 
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The  following  table  ezhibito  Hnmboldt  0  estimate  of  the  population  in 
ISOSy  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  : 

!•   VICXBOTALTT  OF  UIXICO  FEOPER,  S89,7SS  SQUARX   MILIS  ;    5,488,100  IKBABITAXn,  OR 

I7i  TO  THE  SQUARE  MILS. 


latandaaelM. 

>1.  Mexieoy 

2.  La  Paebla, 

3.  Vera  Cruz,    . 

4.  Oaxaca,    . 
6.  Misrida, 

6.  Valladolid, 

7.  Guadali^ara, 

8.  Zacatecas, 

9.  Guanaziiiat<H    • 
lU.  San  Limb  Potoai, 


SqaanKilM. 

Total  fahabtttinla. 

45,440 

1,511,000 

80,666.2 

813  000 

31,747.1 

156,000 

84,ogs.i 

5.^800 

45,883.1 

465  800 

85,486 

^6.400 

74,860.8 

680,500 

18,054.8 

15.3,800 

6,084 

517,300 

18,866.1 

830,000 

InhablUati  la 
SquraMito. 

S9k 
5 
15  1-10 

10* 
181 

8* 

81 
74 
18  54! 


880,783  6|488,100 

II.  INTERNAL  PROTINCM,  668,656  SQUARE  MILES ;   450,800  INHABITANTS,  Or  1|  TO  THE 

SQUARE  MILE. 

Wettem  ItUemal  Pronincet. 

PtUltwi.  Squrv  HtlM. 

1.  Sonora,  146,764 

8.  Dnranffo,  .    189,486 

8.  NewMezioo,  43,769 


4.  Califomias, 


1.  Cohahuils, 
8.  Texas,  <     , 
&  Santander, 
4.  Neir  Leon, 


78,498 
398,458 

8.  EomUth  Iniennal  Provimeet, 

Squn  MU«t. 
.  •  .  .        OK,«JInS 

.  83,908 

>        t         •        .  39,816 

.         •         •         .        «U,094 


Total  InkaUUals. 

181,400 

159,700 

40,800 

84,600 


196,804 


346,900 


lahabitaata. 

16,900 
81,000 
38,000 
89,000 

104,900 


According  to  Pike's  eatimate,  the  population  of  the  internal  provinces, 
independent  of  the  CalifomiaBy  was  635,000  souls,  exceeding  Humboldt's 


Jeathsw 

IBIrtha. 

100 

853 

100 

-       834 

100 

802 

100 

-        801 

100 

195 

100 

194 

100 

188 

100 

-       157 

100 

140 

100 

134 

100 

183 

Dolores,  ' 
■  Sin^uelucan, 
Calimaya, 
Gnanaxuato, 
St  Anna, 

Marsil,        .... 
Qiieretaro^ 
Axapusco, 
l^uala, 
MalkCHtepec, 
Panaois  • 

The  mean  term  of  thase  eleven  places  Is  100  to  163 ;  bat  the  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  the  whole  population,  in  Humboldt*n  opinion,  is  100  deaths  to 
170  births.  The  excess  of  births  is  much  greater  on  the  table-land  thnn  towards  the 
coast,  or  in  the  Terv  hot  regions ;  as,  for  instaoce,  between  Calimaya,  situated  in  a  very 
elevated  and  dry  plain,  and  Igoala,  placed  in  a  Tery  low,  warm,  and  humid  valley ;  the 
former  having  808  annual  births  to  100  deaths,  and  the  latter  140  births  to  100  deaths, 
llie  diifcrenoe  is  greatest  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast,  where,  for  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  births  to  the  deaths  wen  as  183  to  100.  In  the  hot  and  moist  regions,  the  mortality 
is  ao  gnat,  that  the  population  experiences  no  sensible  increase ;  but  in  che  tnble-land, 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  concentrated,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  averages 
190  or  800  to  100.  The  whole  population  itself,  not  being  accurately  determined,  it  is 
impossiUe  to  state  precisely  the  proportion  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tantsL  We  are  &voured  by  Humboldt  with  that  relative  proportion,  in  the  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  and  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Queretaro,  only.  In  the  former,  contain* 
ing  a  population  of  60,100,  the  births  are  1  in  15,  and  the  deaths  1  in  80 ;  in  the  latter, 
wn«re  the  population  is  70,600,  the  births  are  1  in  14,  and  the  deaths  1  in  86.  In  gen- 
eral, thejproportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  1  in  17,  and 
the  dcadis  1  m  90;  and  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  New  Spain  at  800,000,  and  that 
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of  the  piohibttory  fyiCaa  of  the  RoiMQ  cMMie  ehoidi,  bnl  an 
desToaring  to  farnMi  tbenneives  with  the  best  modem  wecke.  The  few 
books  to  be  found  in  the  shops  are  eztraFagantlf  dear.  There  are  several 
▼alnable  private  libraries ;  and  many  Ciede  gentlemen,  who  hsve  visited 
Europe,  have  a  taste  both  for  liteiatore  and  the  fine  arts.  This  is  osrtainlf 
more  rare  among  those  who  have  never  been  ovt  of  thw  own  cooaoy 
The  means  of  edncation  were  more  limited  under  the  colonial  8yatem»  and 
liberal  studies  were  discouraged.  The  Latin  langnage»  law,  theology,  and 
philosophy,  were  taught  in  the  colleges,  and  oi^y  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
the  clorgy  thought  might  be  tMight  with  safety.  The  children  of  the  no- 
bility and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  principally  taught  at  home.  The  places 
of  public  instruction  in  the  greatest  repute,  are  the  Seminario  and  Ses 
lldeftmza,  Lancasterian  schools  were  estaUiahed  in  the  capital  by  the  ens- 
peror ;  and  hu  ez-nugesty  assured  Mr  Bulloek,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
extend  them  throughout  the  provinces.  **  There  are  now,"  says  this  tea- 
teller,  **  three  or  four  dsily  papers  (1823) ;  but  they  contain  very  fittle 
information ;  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  insert  advertisements^  g^^^^t 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  Eng^nd  at  the  commencenent  of  our 
newspapers."  Medical  and  chirnrgical  knowledge  is  represented  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Dissections  are  not  allowed  by  law.  '*  An  able  oeulist 
Would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  and  blessing  to  Mexico,  where  dieeaerw  of 
the  eye  are  so  prevalent :  there  is  not  a  native  who  can  perforaa  an  opera- 
tion. Several  young  physictans  from  the  United  States  had  arrived,  and 
were  getting  into  practice,  although  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  knowing  the  Spaniah  language."  Since  the  period  of  this  traveller  s 
visit  to  Mexico,  there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  improvement 
has  taken  place.  One  of  the  firat  objects  to  which  all  the  republican 
governments  have  turned  their  attention^  has  been  the  means  ci*  public 
instruction. 

The  univernty  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  royal  and  pontifical  university ;  the  cl^ter  was  composed  of 
251  doctors,  who  possessed  every  faculty  but  that  of  reasoning,  lliere 
have  been  as  many  as  200  students  at  one  time  in  this  institution,  but 
there  were,  in  1822,  very  few.  A  public  library  was  founded  abovt  50 
years  since  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  is  well  stocked  with  books 
of  old  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  in  tfab 
Kbrarv,  new  editions  of  the  ckssics,  or  new  works  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy; because  (says  Estalla)  certain  incidents  have  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  revenues,  though  equal  to  any  in  Spam.  There  are 
several  other  c<^leges  in  Mexico,  as  one  founded  by  tbe  archbishop  of 
Guadalajara ;  a  seminary  founded  by  the  arehbiahop  of  Mexico,  in  1682, 
according  to  the  exact  method  ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  allege 
of  St  John  de  Lateran ;  and  5  colleges  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

A  deficiency  having  at  length  been  observed  of  mea  capable  of  di- 
recting the  mineralog^c  operations  so  general  in  New  Spain,  a  MtJserio, 
or  college  of  mines,  was  instituted  some  years  ago,  where  youth  were 
instructed  not  only  in  that  science,  but  in  other  important  brandies  of 
education ;  but  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institution  have  been  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Another  recent  institution,  which  has  shared  tha 
same  fate,  was  the  academy  of  the  three  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture^ 
and  painting.  This  academy  oared  its  birth  to  the  patriotism  of  oeveral 
Mexican  individuals,  and  to  tbe  exertions  of  the  minister  Galvea.  The 
government  assigned  to  it  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  and  the  revenaes 
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mmoimted  to  £5,208  sterling  annually.  This  establishment  prodaced  a 
enrprising  effect  on  the  arcfaitectoral  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  symmetiy  of 
the  bnildings,  the  perfection  of  the  stone-hewing,  and  the  omamento  of 
the  capitds  and  stucco  relievos,  and  in  the  vast  amnher  of  grand  and 
beantifol  stone  edifices  in  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gnanaxuato,  and  Qaere- 
taro.  Hiis  establishment  has  been  recommended  to  die  attention  of  the 
new  legislature. 

Rdigion  and  Ecclesiastical  Government,']  Roman  Catholicism,  in  its 
inost  rigid  form,  is  the  religion  established  in  Mexico.  The  ecclesiastical 
gOTemment  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  1  archbishop  and  8  bishops.  The 
Mexican  clergy  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  10,000,  the  half  of  whom 
were  regulars.  If  lay  brethren  and  sisters  be  included,  the  whole  number 
would  be  about  14,000.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Mexican  bbhops 
collectively,  amounted,  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  589,000  dollars,  or 
i^l21.225  sterling :  thus— 

Archbithopof  Mex'.oo,  • 

Bishop  of  La  PueMa,    . 

—  Valladolid, 

—  Guidalaj.'ira, 

—  Durango, 
'—       Monterey, 

—  Yucatan, 

—  Oaxaca,  • 
•^       SoDom, 

The  inequality  of  fortune,  so  conspicuous  in  New  Spain,  ia  still  more 
conspicuous  among  the  clergy, — ^many  of  the  lower  orders  of  whom,  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  do  not  possess  incomes  exceeding  £2B  ster- 
ling annually.  The  chapter  of  the  Mexican  cathedral  contains  26  ecclesi- 
astics. The  dean  has  10,000  dollars,  the  canons  from  7,000  to  9,000 
dollars,  and  the  lesser  canons  from  2,000  to  4,000  dollars  annually. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  New  Spain  are  divided  into  euros,  doctrineros, 
and  missionaros.  The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  districts  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its 
protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and  converting  the 
fiercer  tribes,  which  cfisdain  subjection  to  die  Spaniards,  and  live  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  the  best  paid,  some  curacies  being  worth 
many  thousand  dollars,  and  one  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  is  worth 
14,000  doUsrs,  or  £3,150  sterling,  annually.  Many  of  the  curates  run  a 
successful  career  of  ambition,  and  become  deans,  prebends,  and  bishops. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  what  are  denominated  in  the  Catholic 
nomenclature,  seculars ;  and  the  two  last  regulars,  who  are  not  under  the 
control  of  any  diocesan,  and  belong  to  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  monks. 
The  secular  clergy  have  produced  hitherto  no  men  of  talents  or  erudition ; 
and  it  is  to  the  regulars  alone  that  the  Americans,  whether  Creoles  or  na- 
tives, are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  ;  and 
it  18  to  them  only  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  former  and  present 
state  of  the  natives.  The  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives  were  made 
by  monka^  and  the  business  of  Indian  conversion  is  lodged  wholly  in  their 
hands.  Whenever  a  call  for  new  missionaries  is  made,  men  of  the  most 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  of  the  ennui  and  restraint  of  a  clois- 
ter,  eagerly  offer  their  services,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of 
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of  ibe  pfohibitory  tyilm  of  die  Romtn  cMholie  draidiy  bol  mm  now  en- 
deaToming  to  fomieh  tbemaeWes  witb  the  best  modem  vredKs.  1h»  de/w 
books  to  be  found  in  the  diope  an  extravagantly  dear.  There  are  aevccal 
▼ahiable  privale  Hbranee ;  and  many  Creoie  gentkaiea,  who  haTe  noted 
Europe,  have  a  taste  both  for  Hteratore  and  tlM  fine  arts.  Hiis  is  certainly 
more  rare  among  those  who  have  nerer  been  out  of  their  own  country 
The  means  of  education  were  more  limited  under  the  colonial  system^  and 
liberal  studies  were  discouraged.  The  Latin  language,  law,  theology,  and 
philosophy,  were  taught  in  the  colleges,  and  only  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
the  clergy  thought  might  be  taught  with  safety.  The  childreii  of  the  no- 
bility and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  princely  taught  at  home.  Tbe  jilaces 
of  public  instruction  in  the  greatest  reput^  are  the  Seminario  and  Sam, 
Ildefbnxa,  Lancasterian  sclio<^  were  established  in  the  capital  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  his  ex-nugesty  assured  Mr  Bullock,  that  it  was  \a»  intention  to 
extend  them  throughout  the  provinces.  **  There  are  now,"  says  this  tim- 
teller,  **  three  or  four  daily  papers  (1823) ;  but  they  contain  t&j  little 
information ;  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  insert  advertisemoits,  gratis, 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  they  were  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  our 
newspapers.*'  Medical  and  chiruigical  knowledge  is  represented  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Dissections  are  not  allowed  by  law.  **  An  able  ocnlist 
Would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  and  blessing  to  Mexico,  where  disfaaiw  ol 
the  eye  are  so  prevalent :  there  is  not  a  native  who  can  perform  an  open^ 
tion.  Several  young  physicians  from  the  United  States  had  arrived,  and 
were  getting  into  practice,  although  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  knowing  the  Spanisdi  language."  Smce  the  period  of  this  tiaviriler*s 
visit  to  Mexico,  there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  improvement 
has  taken  place.  One  of  the  fint  ol^ects  to  wfaidi  all  the  repubiicaa 
governments  have  turned  their  attention »  has  been  the  means  of  pnblia 
mstrnction. 

Tbe  univerrity  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  under  the  deiiomin»- 
tion  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  university ;  the  clmster  was  composed  ol 
251  doctors,  who  possessed  every  faculty  but  that  of  reasoning.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  200  stndents  at  one  time  in  this  institution,  but 
there  were,  in  1822,  very  few.  A  public  library  was  founded  abovt  50 
years  since  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  is  well  stocked  with  books 
of  old  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  in  this 
library,  new  editions  of  the  classics,  or  new  works  in  science  and  phi* 
losopby;  because  (says  Estalla)  certain  incidents  have  prevented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  revenues,  though  equal  to  any  in  Spain.  There  are 
several  other  colleges  in  Mexico,  as  one  founded  by  Ae  archbishop  of 
Guadalajara ;  a  seminary  founded  by  the  archbishop  of  Mezioe,  in  1682, 
according  to  the  exact  method  ordered  by  the  council  of  Treat ;  the  coUegn 
of  St  J<^n  de  Lateran ;  and  5  colleges  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

A  deficiency  having  at  length  been  observed  of  mea  capable  of  di- 
recting the  mineralogic  operations  so  general  in  New  Spain,  a  MtJserio, 
or  college  of  mines,  was  instituted  some  yean  ago,  where  youth  were 
instructed  not  only  in  that  science,  but  in  other  important  branches  of 
education ;  but  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institution  hare  been  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Another  recent  institotiott,  which  has  shared  the 
same  fiate,  was  the  academy  of  the  three  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture^ 
and  painting.  This  academy  owed  its  hirtb  to  the  patriotism  of  aevenl 
Mexican  individuals,  and  to  tbe  exertions  of  the  minister  Gralvas.  The 
government  assigned  to  it.  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  and  the  revenues 
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amounted  to  ^£5,208  steriing  annually.  This  establi^ment  produced  ^ 
Burprising  effect  on  the  architectural  taste,  as  duplajred  in  the  symmetry  of 
the  buildings,  the  perfection  of  the  stone-hewing,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  capitals  and  stucco  relievos,  and  in  ^e  vast  aimiber  of  grand  and 
beautiful  stone  edifices  in  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Guanaxuato,  and  Quere* 
tare.  Tliis  establishment  has  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  legislature. 

Region  and  Ecclesiastical  Government.'}  Roman  cathoHcism,  in  its 
inost  rigid  form,  is  the  religion  established  in  Mexico.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  1  archbishop  and  8  bishops.  The 
Mexican  clergy  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  10,000,  the  half  of  whom 
were  regulars.  If  lay  brethren  aod  sisters  be  included,  the  whole  number 
would  be  about  14,000.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Mexican  bishops 
collectively,  amounted,  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  539,000  dollars,  or 
^121.225  sterling:  thus — 

ArcliUahopof  Mexioo,         •  • 

Bishop  of  La  PueMa,    . 

—  Valladolid, 
•—        Gui(lalaj:ira, 

—  Daraago. 

—  Monterey, 

—  Yucatan, 

—  Oaxaca,  . 
^-        SoDura, 

The  inequality  of  fortune,  so  conspicuous  in  New  Spain,  is  still  more 
conspicuous  among  the  clergy, — ^many  of  the  lower  orders  of  whom,  \ik 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  do  not  possess  incomes  exceedmg  £25  ster- 
ling annually.  The  chapter  of  the  Mexican  cathedral  contains  26  ecclesi- 
astics. The  dean  has  10,000  dollars,  the  canons  from  7,000  to  9,000 
dollars,  and  the  lesser  canons  from  2,000  to  4,000  dollars  annually. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  New  Spain  are  divided  into  curtu,  doetrineros, 
and  missionaros.  The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  districts  subjected  to  the  Spanbh  government,  and  living  under  its 
protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and  converting  the 
fiercer  tribes,  which  (fisdain  subjection  to  the  Spaniards,  and  live  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
Of  these  three  oi^lers,  the  first  are  the  best  paid,  some  cnraciea  benig  worth 
many  thousand  doUars,  and  one  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  is  worth 
14,000  dollars,  or  £3,150  sterling,  annually.  Many  of  the  curates  run  a 
successful  career  of  ambition,  and  become  deans,  prebends,  and  bishops. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  what  are  denominated  in  the  Catholic 
nomenclature,  seculars ;  and  the  two  last  regulars,  who  are  not  under  the 
control  of  any  diocesan,  and  belong  to  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  monks. 
The  secular  clergy  have  produced  hitherto  no  men  of  talents  or  erudition ; 
and  it  is  to  the  regulars  done  that  the  Americans,  whether  Creoles  or  na- 
tives, are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  ;  and 
it  is  to  them  only  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  former  and  present 
state  of  the  natives.  The  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives  were  made 
by  monks,  and  the  business  of  Indian  conversion  is  lodged  wholly  in  their 
hands.  Whenever  a  call  for  new  missionaries  is  made,  men  of  the  most 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  of  the  ennui  and  restraint  of  a  clois- 
ter,  eagerly  offer  their  services,  and  Te|)air  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of 
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of  the  prohibitory  syiten  of  the  Roaian  othoUe  ohiiid^  \M  wn 
cImToariiig  to  fomiflh  tbemseWes  with  the  best  modeni  vrecke.  The  fev 
books  to  be  found  in  the  shops  «re  extnvaguitly  dev.  There  are  seven! 
Enable  private  libraries  ;  and  many  Ciede  gendeoiiee,  who  haire  visited 
Europe,  have  a  taste  both  for  literatare  and  the  fine  arts.  Hds  ia  oartainly 
more  rare  among  those  who  have  never  been  oat  of  ^eir  own  coostry 
The  means  of  edncatton  were  more  limited  under  the  colonial  syaten,  sad 
liberal  stadies  were  discouraged.  The  Latin  laagiiage»  law,  theology,  and 
philosophyi  were  tao^t  in  the  colleges,  and  only  so  DONidi  of  the  latter  as 
the  clergy  thonght  might  be  taught  with  safety.  The  children  of  the  no- 
bility and  wealthy  inhabitaats  are  principally  taaght  at  hone.  The  places 
of  pnblic  instruction  in  the  greatest  repute,  are  the  Seminario  and  San 
lidefbnza.  Lancasterian  schools  were  establiahed  in  the  capital  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  his  ex-majesty  assured  Mr  BUlock,  that  it  was  his  intention  t» 
extend  them  throughout  the  provinces.  **  There  are  now,"  says  this  tra- 
veller, '<  three  or  four  daily  papers  (1823) ;  bnt  they  contain  very  little 
information ;  diey  are  only  just  begianii^  to  insert  advertisementay  gratit^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  England  at  the  commencemesit  of  oar 
newspapers.*'  Medical  and  chirnigical  knowledge  is  represented  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Dissections  are  not  allowed  by  law.  "  An  able  oeulist 
Would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  and  blessing  to  Mexico,  where  dineaaca  of 
the  eye  are  so  prevaleat :  there  is  not  a  naftive  who  can  perforas  an  opera- 
tion. Several  young  physicians  from  the  United  States  had  arrived,  and 
were  getting  into  practice,  although  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  knowing  the  Spaniah  language."  Since  the  period  of  this  traveller  s 
visit  to  Mexico,  there  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  some  improveasent 
has  taken  place.  One  of  the  fint  objecta  to  which  all  the  repviblicaa 
goremments  have  turned  their  attention,  has  been  the  means  of  piablie 
instruction. 

The  univerrity  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1551,  under  the  dencMBina- 
tion  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  university ;  the  cloister  was  conapoeed  ol 
251  docton,  who  possessed  every  faculty  but  that  of  reasoning.  Tliero 
have  been  as  many  as  200  students  at  one  time  in  this  inatitatioii»  but 
there  were,  in  1822,  very  few.  A  public  library  was  founded  about  50 
years  since  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  ia  well  stocked  with  books 
of  old  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  in  tfaia 
Kbrerv,  new  editions  of  the  chissics,  or  new  works  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy; because  (says  Estalla)  certain  incidents  have  ]»evented  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  revenues,  though  equal  to  any  in  Spain.  There  are 
several  other  colleges  in  Mexico,  as  one  founded  by  tbe  arehbishep  of 
Guadalajara ;  a  seminary  founded  by  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  in  1682, 
according  to  the  exact  method  ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  coU^se 
of  St  J<^n  de  Liateran ;  and  5  colleges  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuita. 

A  deficiency  having  at  length  been  observed  of  men  capaUe  of  di- 
recting the  mineralogic  operations  so  general  in  New  Spain,  a  MimeriOf 
or  college  of  mines,  was  institnted  some  yean  ago,  where  youth  were 
instructed  not  only  in  that  science,  but  in  other  important  branches  of 
education ;  but  the  funds  of  this  excellent  institutton  hare  been  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Another  recent  institution,  whksh  has  shared  the 
same  iisite,  was  the  academy  of  the  three  arts  oJF  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  This  academy  owed  its  birth  to  the  patriotism  of  aeveral 
Mexican  individaale,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  minister  Galvea.  The 
government  assigned  to  it  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  and  the  ravoBues 
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amoimted  to  £59208  sterling  annnally.  This  establiahment  prodaced  A 
ftarprinng  effect  on  the  architectoral  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  symmetiyof 
the  hnildings,  the  perfection  of  the  stone-hewing,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  capitals  and  stucco  relievos,  and  in  die  vast  nvmher  of  grand  and 
beantifiil  stone  edifices  in  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gnanaxnato,  and  Qaere* 
tare.  This  estahlishment  has  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  legislature. 

Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  GavemmenL'}  Roman  catholiciem,  in  its 
most  rigid  form,  is  the  religion  established  in  Mexico.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  1  archbishop  and  8  bishops.  The 
Mexican  clergy  were  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  10,000,  the  half  of  whom 
were  regulars.  If  lay  brethren  aiad  sisters  be  indnded,  the  whole  number 
would  be  about  14,000.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Mexican  bishops 
collectively,  amounted,  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  589,000  dollars,  or 
iei21.225  sterling:  thus— 

Dollara.  Poands  sti^rling. 

ArchUdiop  of  Mexico,  .           .           130,000  29,250 

Bishop  of  La  PueMa,    .  .       110.000  2^ls750 

—  Valladolid,  100,000  82,500 

—  Guidalajrva,  .            .         90,000  20,250 

—  Dunuigo,  .            .    a5.000  7,675 

—  Monterey,  .           .            30,000  6.750 
■.        Yucatan,  .    20,000  4^500 

—  Oazaca,  .          18,000  4,050 

—  SoDora,  6,000  1,350 

The  inequality  of  fortune,  so  conspicuous  in  New  Spain,  is  still  more 
conspicuous  among  the  clergy, — ^many  of  the  lower  orders  of  whom,  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  do  not  possess  incomes  exceedmg  i^5  ster- 
ling annually.  The  chapter  of  the  Mexican  cathedral  contains  26  ecclesi- 
astics. The  dean  has  10,000  dollars,  the  canons  from  7,000  to  9,000 
dollars,  and  the  lesser  canons  frvm  2,000  to  4,000  dollars  annually. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  New  Spain  are  divided  into  curas,  doctrineros, 
and  missionaros.  The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the  chaige  of  the 
Indian  districts  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its 
protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and  converting  the 
fiercer  tribes,  which  cfisdain  subjection  to  die  Spaniards,  and  live  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  the  best  paid,  some  cnraciea  being  worth 
many  thousand  dollars,  and  one  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  is  worth 
14,000  dollars,  or  £3,150  sterling,  annually.  Many  of  the  curates  run  a 
successful  career  of  ambition,  and  become  deans,  prebends,  and  bishops. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  first  are  what  are  denominated  in  the  Catholic 
nomenclature,  seculars ;  and  the  two  last  regulars,  who  are  not  under  the 
control  of  any  diocesan,  and  belong  to  the  four  mendicant  orders  of  monks. 
Tlie  secular  clergy  have  produced  hitherto  no  men  of  talents  or  erudition ; 
and  it  is  to  the  regulars  alone  that  the  Americans,  whether  Creoles  or  na- 
tives, are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  ;  and 
it  18  to  them  only  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  information  respecting  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  former  and  present 
state  of  the  natives.  The  first  attempts  to  instruct  the  natives  were  made 
by  monks,  and  the  busixtess  of  Indian  conversion  is  lodged  wholly  in  their 
hands.  Whenever  a  call  for  new  missionaries  is  made,  men  of  the  most 
ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient  of  the  ennui  and  restraint  of  a  clois- 
ter, eagerly  oflfer  their  services,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of 
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than  it  is  now.  There  were  then  three  villagesy  Sen  Pascialy  SemiUecte. 
and  Socorro,  which  were  ntnated  between  Uie  marik  of  the  Muerio  and 
the  town  of  Santa  F6.  Bishop  Tamaron  perceived  the  mina  of  timm  in 
1760 ;  and  he  found  ipiioots  growing  wild  in  the  fields,  an  indication  of 
the  former  cultivation  of  the  country.  The  two  most  dangerona  peints 
for  travellers  are,  the  defile  of  Robledo,  west  from  the  I^  dk  NorU^  op- 
posite the  Sierra  de  Donna  Anoy  and  the  desert  of  the  Muerio,  where  many 
whites  have  been  assassinated  by  wandering  Indians.  The  desert  of  the 
Muerio  is  a  pbdn  thirty  leagues  in  length,  destitute  of  water.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  this  country  throughout,  is  an  alarming  aridity ;  for  the 
mountains  de  los  MantoSy  situated  to  the  east  of  the  road  firom  DonngD 
to  Santa  Fe,  do  not  give  rise  to  a  single  brook.  Notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  progress  of  industry,  a  great  part  oi  this 
province,  as  well  as  Old  California,  and  several  districts  of  New  Biecay, 
and  the  intendancy  of  Gnadalaxara,  will  never  admit  of  any  conaidecable 
population*  The  colonists  of  this  province,  known  for  their  great  eneigy 
of  character,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  neighbouring 
Indiisns.  It  is  on  account  of  this  insecurity  of  the  country  life,  that  we 
find  the  towns  more  populous  than  we  should  expect  in  so  desert  a 
country.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  bears,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  people  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  So  long  as  insulation  exposes  men  to  personal  danger,  we 
can  hope  for  the  establishment  of  no  equilibrium  between  the  popnlalion 
of  towns  and  that  of  the  country.  However,  the  Indians,  who  live  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  the  Spanish  colonists,  are  by  no  means  all  eqaally 
barbarous.  Those  of  the  esst  are  warlike,  and  wander  about  from  place 
to  place.  If  they  carry  on  any  commerce  with  the  whites,  it  is  freqnenUy 
wiUiout  any  personal  intercourse,  and  according  to  principles,  of  which 
some  traces  are  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
savages,  in  their  excursions  to  the  north  of  the  BoUon  de  Miapimiy  plant 
along  the  road  between  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F6,  small  crosses,  to  which 
they  suspend  a  leathern  pocket,  with  a  piece  of  stag-flesh.  At  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  a  bufiiEdo's  hide  is  stretched  out.  The  Indian  indicates  by 
these  signs,  that  he  wishes  to  carry  on  a  commerce  of  barter  with  thoee 
who  adore  the  cross.  He  offers  the  Christian  traveUer  a  hide  for  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  does  not  fix  the  quantity.  The  soldiers  of  the  presidku, 
who  understand  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the  Indians,  take  away  the 
buffalo  hide,  and  leave  some  salted  flesh  at  the  foot  of  die  cross.  Tliis 
system  of  commerce  indicates  at  once  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  good 
faith  and  distrust." 

The  Appaches,']  Besides  the  Uiahs  who  dwell  near  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  NanahawSj  who  reside  to  the  N.W.  of  Santa  Fe ; 
this  country  is  inhabited  by  the  AppacheSy  who  ibrmerly  extended  from 
the  entrance  of  Rio  Grande  to  the  gulf  of  California,  and  have  waged  a 
continual  warfare  with  the  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  shcHt  truces, 
from  the  time  that  the  latter  pushed  their  conquests  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  their  numbere  are  at  the 
present  day,  but  they  must  be  very  much  reduced  by  their  long  and  con- 
stant hostilities,  together  with  the  wandering  and  savage  life  they  lead  on 
the  mountains,  which  is  so  injurious  to  an  iocrease  of  population,  and  in 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  extremely  pinched  by  famine.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  their  waiiare,  the  Spaniards  used  to  take  them  prisoners, 
vid  make  slaves  of  them ;  but,  finding  that  their  unconquerable  attach- 
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ment  to  liberty  made  them  surmount  every  difficulty  and  danger  to  return 
to  their  mountains,  they  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  them  to  Cuba. 
'Phis  the  Appaches  no  sooner  learned,  than  they  refused  to  give  or  to 
receive  quarter  ;  and  in  no  instance  have  there  been  any  taken  since  that 
period,  except  when  surprised  asleep,  or  knocked  down  and  overpowered, 
'riieir  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  lance.     The  l>ow  forms  two 
«emicircies  with  a  shoulder  in  the  middle ;  the  back  of  it  is  entirely  co- 
hered with  sinews,  which  are  laid  on  in  so  nice  a  manner,  by  the  use  of 
some  glutinous  substance,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ;  this  gives  great 
force  to  the  elasticity  of  the  weapon.     Their  arrow  is  more  than  the  cloth- 
yard  of  the  English,  being  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  upper  part  con- 
sisting  of  some  slight  rush  or  cane,  into  which  is  inserted  a  shaft  of  about 
one  foot,  made  of  some  hard,  seasoned,  light  wood  ;  the  point  is  of  iron, 
cane,  or  stone. 

Chihuahua.]     After  the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence,  the 
intendancy  of  Durango  was  constituted  in  1824!  a  federal  state  under  the 
name  of  Chihuahua.     Inclusive  of  the  province  of  New  Biscay ^  and  the 
districts  of  BoUon^  and  Mapimi^  it  extends  from  23**  45'  to  ST  50'  N. 
laL ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Mexico ;  on  the  E.  by  San  Luis 
de  Potosi ;  on  the  S.  by  Zacatecas  and  Guadalaxara ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Sonora.     It  comprehends  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  table-land 
of  Anahuac,  and  in  extent  of  surface,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  although  its  population  did  not  exceed 
178,200  in  1823,  and  of  that  number  7-20th8  were  Indians.   The  principal 
streams  are  the  Norte  and  Conchos,  and  Nasar,  which  flows  into  the  Cay- 
man Lake.     It  is  a  wild,  uncultivated  country,  but  produces  in  some 
quarters,  wheat,  nee,  lint,  indigo,  and  cotton.     The  Bolson  and  Mapimi 
clistricts  are  inhabited  by  the  Apaches^  the  fiercest  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians. 
Durango^     Durango,  or  Guadiana,  the  principal  city,  is  the  residence 
of  the  intendant  and  of  a  bishop.     It  is  situated  in  the  most  southern  part 
of  the  province,  (in  lat.  25''  N.,  and  long.  107"  W.)  at  170  leagues  dis- 
tance, in  a  straight  line,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  289  leagues  from 
the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico.     The  elevation  of  the  town  above 
the  sea-level,  is  6,800  feet;  there  are  frequent  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  descends  to  14"  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.     The 
city  was  founded  in  1551  :  the  population  in  1803,  was  12,000.     Major 
Pike  says  40,000.     He  states,  also,  that  the  city  is  infested,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  by  scorpions.     ''  They  come  out  of  the  walls  and 
crevices  in  May,  and  continue  for  about  a  fortnight  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  inhabitants  never  walk  in  their  houses  after  dark  without  a  light,  and 
always  shift  or  examine  the  bed-clothes,  and  beat  the  curtains,  previously 
to  going  to  rest;  after  which  the  curtains  are  secured  under  the  bed. 
The  precautions  are  similar  to  those  we  take  with  our  moschetto  curtains. 
The  bite  of  these  scorpions  has  been  known  to  prove  mortal  in  two  hours. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that,  by  taking  them  ten 
leagues  from  Durango,  they  become  perfectly  harmless,  and  lose  all  their 
venomous  qualities. 

Chihuahua.']  The  town  of  Chihuahua  was  founded  in  1691,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  29"  N.  lat.,  and  107"  SO'  W.  long.  Ite  population  was  estimated 
by  Humboldt  at  11,600,  and  by  Pike  at  7000.  It  is  thus  described  by 
the  latter :  "  It  is  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
small  stream,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Conchos.  At  its 
southern  extremity  is  a  small  but  elegant  church.     In  the  public  square 
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Stands  the  church,  the  royal  treasury,  the  cown-home,  and  the  ricabc*i 
shops.  At  the  western  eztfemity,  there  is  another  chnicfa  for  the  military, 
a  snperb  hospital,  heloaging  formeriy  to  the  Jesnils,  the  drarcbes  of  ^ 
monks  of  6t  Francis  and  St  Dominiek,  the  military  academy,  and  the 
harradcs  (jpULtUl  dd  iropa).  On  the  north-west  are  two  or  tfaree  am- 
sions,  rexj  handsomely  sitwited  on  a  small  stream  whidi  ooaoes  in  from 
the  west.  About  one  mile  to  the  sooth  of  the  town  is  a  large  aqaedaet, 
which  cottTeys  the  water  ronnd  it,  to  the  east,  into  the  main  ecrsam  hdow 
the  town,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  a  reserroir,  whence  the  water  is 
ducted  by  pipes  to  the  different  parts  of  die  city ;  and  in  the  pnblie 
is  to  be  a  fountain  and  jei  tteau.  The  principal  church  is  the  moat  anpert^ 
building  we  saw  in  New  Spain ;  its  u^le  front  being  cohered  with  sta- 
tues of  the  apostles  and  the  different  saints,  set  in  niches,  and  the  isindims, 
doors,  &c  ornamented  with  sculpture.  I  was  never  within  ^e  doom 
but  was  informed  that  tlie  d^orations  are  immensely  rich.  Soom  men 
whom  we  supposed  to  he  entitled  to  credit,  informed  us,  diat  the  dmrdi 
was  built  by  a  tax  of  IH^  cenU  laid  on  each  Ingoft  of  gold  or  silrer  taken 
eat  of  the  mines  in  the  Wcinity.  Its  cost,  including  the  decoradona,  waa 
1,500,000  dollars ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  there  remained  900,000 
dollars  of  the  fnnd  unappropriated.  On  the  south  side  of  Cbihndiim  is 
the  public  walk,  formed  by  three  rows  of  trees,  whose  brandies  nearly 
meet  orer  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  At  dtfibrent  distances  ihen  are 
eeats,  and,  at  eadi  end  of  the  walk,  circular  seats,  on  which,  in  the  efen- 
ing,  the  company  collected  and  amused  themselves  with  the  guitar,  and 
songs  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  adapted  to  the  Tduptnous  manners 
«f  the  country.  There  are  at  Chihuahua  and  its  tidnity,  fifteen  Bunes ; 
thirteen  of  silver,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  copper ;  the  furnaces  for  all  of 
which  are  situated  round  the  town,  in  the  suburbs,  and  present,  ezcepft  on 
Sundays,  ▼t>lumes  of  smoke  rising  in  every  direction,  which  are  aeen  from 
a  distance  long  before  the  spires  of  the  city  strike  the  view.  It  is  mere- 
dible,  the  quantity  of  cinders  that  surround  the  dty,  in  piles  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Next  the  creek,  they  have  formed  a  bank  of  them,  to  check 
the  encroachments  of  the  stream,  and  it  has  presented  an  effMtual  barrier. 
I  am  told,  that  a  European  employed  some  hands,  and  wrought  at  the 
cinders,  and  that  they  yielded  1  dollar  !35  cents  for  each  per  day  ;  but 
this  not  answering  his  expectations,  he  ceased  his  proceedings.  At  Man- 
perne,  there  are  one  gold  and  seven  silver  mines." 

CoHAumLA.3  The  alate  of  Cohabuila,  or  CoaguUa^  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Texas,  en  the  £.  by  New  Santander,  on  the  S.E.  by  New 
Leon,  on  the  S.  by  Zecatecas,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Dnrango.  Its 
greatest  lengllt  is  600  miles,  and  greatest  width  900.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  mountainous ;  the  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  Rio  de  las 
Nueces ;  and  the  Rto  del  Norte  traverses  the  centre.  A  good  deal  of 
gndn  is  raised  in  diis  state,  and  excellent  wine  is  manufactured.  Humboldt 
estimated  its  popuhition,  in  1793,  at  18,000;  while  Pike,  in  1806,  raised 
it  to  70,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  prentfios,  viz. :  Soh  Fernandez,  Monit' 
hvez,  Rio  dd  Norte,  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  capital,  Montelovea,  or 
MondovOy  is  situated  in  26""  S3'  N.  lat.,  and  contains  3,500  inhabitants. 
Santa  Rosa,  on  the  Millada,  has  4000  inhabitants. 

New  SANTANDBa.3  This  is  a  very  desert  district,  extending  500  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  150  in  breadth.  The  population  is  estimated  at  only 
38,000  souls.     It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  New  Leon  and  Cohabuila. 

Nbw  Lfto».3     TItis  state  is  250  miles  in  length,  extending  between  the 
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panOlek  ^f  23'  5<y  and  27*  35'.  It  is  kmiided  cm  the  N.W.  by  CdhidMla, 
otHttW.ky  Chihaahtt,  on  iIk  8.  by  ZifoXwrn  and  Sn  LiyB  Patoai, 
and  OB  the  £.  by  Nevr  Satttander.  It  is  amovataiaaas  coiuMfry,  intenedad 
by  the  river  Tigre  in  the  oeotre,  and  the  Ssbiaaaia  die  N.  Pike  eatiraales 
itB  popirilation  at  90,000  aoals,  exdosii^  ef  the  tribe  of  iadepeadeni  Ia« 
dianB,  called  Bravos^  who  are  ae(tled  to  «he  N.  of  the  Tigre,  and  io  the 
environe  of  the  ISabtnas.  lu  oapctal,  Mimte  Eey  is  aitoatod,  tn  K«  lat.  06^ 
on  the  Tigre.     lis  popnkliaa  b  aaid  to  amoont  to  1 1,000  aovls. 

Sak  Luis  Poroai.]  Under  the  Tico-regal  goverament,cha  iiitetidaney 
of  San  Lnia  Potoei  eompndieaded  the  wiMie  of  che  K.£.  part  of  the  iong* 
4loni,  including  a  eorfaoe  of  27,000  sqaana  teagoes— an  extent  larger  Ami 
<hat  of  M  Spain.  Its  popnlalion,  howsefer,  waa  thonght  not  to  oxoaed 
984,900.  It  had  npwai^ds  of  380  leagnea  of  coast,  bat  wHAiont  comneroo 
and  wifhont  activity ;  while  the  interior  was,  for  the  most  part,  «  wild 
^leaert,  atili  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  goremMeota  of  Anatic  Knsein; 
In  <the  distribution  of  Mexico  into  Meiai  aiatee,  tiie  northern  pnmaeas  -of 
Lioon,  New  Santander,  and  Cohahaila,  have  beoi  aeparated  ^rom  &n  ILiaa 
Patosi.  The  Texas  has  also  been  ereoted  into  an  independent  aote.  'Ue 
aown  of  San  Luis  is  siteated  in  2»  N.  lat.  and  103*  W.  long.  Hondioldt 
states  its  population  at  12^000 ;  a  more  vecent  travaller  at  15^0 ;  and 
Pike  at  60,000  I 

Vbra  Cruz.^  This  prowrinee  extends  akng  itha  Mexican  .goM',  from  tlM 
ftio  Baraderes  to  the  Fanaco.  It  is  bounded  -oa  the  E.  iby  the  peniasnia 
of  Merida;  on  the  W.by  GiaEaca,  La  PaeUa,  and  Mexioo;  and  4m  the 
N.  by  New  Santander;  Bs  length  is  about  210  leagass,  bat  jwitfau  lUa 
distance  is  comprehended  a  giaat  dirersityvof  climate.  Ilie  feaianci  of  the 
coantry,  the  aapeot  <of  the  aky,  ^  loans  of  .plants,  aha  €gans  lof  yi^^fi^ 
the  manners  of  the  inhahitaiilSi  and  aheJdnd  of  'oallivBtiaa,  asaame  a  dif*> 
fesaat  oharacter  at  ever  atage  of  oar  progosia.  ^  An  an  nacend,  tnataca 
gcaduaUy  appeaia  less  anioiatadt  ahe  inianty  of  the  aageCable  fonna 
dimioiBheB,  the  atoms  become  leea  aacenlaa^  the  Aowaia  of  iem  viaid 
cdonia.  The  appearanoe  of  the  Memeaaioakqaiela  the  alanaa  <A  tsarel" 
lem  newly  iaaded,  by  .demonsttatiag  ahat  ihe  haa  idftMuad  the  2oae  andar 
<whiflh  tho  aomifo  exeniiaea  ita  raaages.  llBiok  laraat8.of  atynx  and  >olber 
balsam  rtsaas,  near  XalapayOnnoanoB  by  the  fceshnaes  af  their  asrdase,  that 
'thiais  Ae  elevation  at  which  the  .<eUmda  oome  ui  contact  ,with  Ae  basaltic 
aanmitBof  .the  ConliUenu  A liMleihighery  near  La  jBiandmUat  theinui- 
.triliveifeatt  af  the  banana  no  ilonger  cornea  to  inwmrity;  and  in  thb  oold 
andliiggyingian,-tteoeasit(y  spurs  on ^the  Indian  ito  Jahonr^  aodaxciles  Jiia 
indait^.  At  the  height  of  San  Miguel,  pines  higia  (to  imiiigle  with  the 
oaksy  whiah  .are  ifonnd  'by  the  tvarailer  .as  high  aa  4he  ekmittKi  i^kitas  ol 
FeaotOy  where  <he  beholds  -the  delightftd  aapeot  of  Mda  aoam  widi  wheat* 
Between  /three  and  four  thonsaod  feet  higher,  .the.cokiaass  of  the  dimate 
adll  no  longer  admit  of -the  vegetation  of  oaka ;  and  pinaa  alone  ^ere  cover 
the  rocks»  the  aanimils  of  which  enter  the  aone  of  perpetual  anow.  Xhat* 
in  a  few  houw,  the  naturalisty  in  this  wondeifvi  country,  ascends  the  whole 
ecaie  of  vegetation,  from  the  heU(M>nia  and  the  banana  plant,  whose  glossy 
leaves  swell  out  into  extraordinary  dimensions,  to  the  stunted  foliage,of  the 
jeainens  trees,'*  This  state  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants.  The  sea- 
port of  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Hdr 
i0oUock»  who  visited  Mexico  in  i823>  Urns  describes  ^he  appearauoe  of 
this  city :  **  Many  of  the  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  are  larg(s  flome  thnte  atpri^s 
high,  hnilt  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  and  g<si(erally  eudosiug  a 
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square  cowrie  with  covered  galleries.    Tbey  hare  flat  roofs,  glass  windows 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate :  most  of  them  have  halconies  of  wood 
in  front,  and  the  interior  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  Old  Spain.     The 
whole  town,   as  well   as  the  castle,  is  bnilt  of  cond   (die  madrrpora 
tneandrUies),  and  the  lime  that  forms  the  cement  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial :  it  is  used  for  the  roois  and  foot  pavement,  and  is  so  hard  tliat  in 
some  places  it  receives  from  friction  a  polish  like  marble.     There  is  one 
tolerably  good  square,  of  which  the  govemmoit*hoiise  fonns  one  aide,  and 
the  principal  dinrch  the  other.    The  foot-paths  are  frequently  under  piaz- 
zas, a  great  accommodation  to  passengers,  protecting  them  from  the  aiiJtry 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  heavy  rains,  which  descend  in  torrents  in  the  wet 
season.     Sixteen  cupolas  or  domes  are  counted  fr^m  the  sea,  but  only  six 
churches  are  now  in  use.     Indeed^  nearly  all  the  churches,  monasteries  and 
nunneries  here,  have  been  abandoned,  and  are  fiist  falling  into  decay,  since 
the  place  has  been  lost  to  the  Spaniards.     Nothing  is  more  repulsive  to 
strangers  accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  European  dties,  than  the  gloomy 
death-like  appearance  of  the  place.     Of  any  other  city  it  is  considtfed  a 
disgrace  to  say  that  grass  grows  in  the  streets,  but  here  it  would  be  a  cchd* 
pliment,  for  no  vegetation  is  to  be  observed  even  for  miles  around ;  and 
fish  is  the  only  article  of  provision  not  brought  from  a  distance.     The 
only  water  fit  to  drink  is  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  is  preserved  in 
tanks ;  tluit  from  the  castle  and  the  convent  of  Franciscans  being  the 
best.     Though  the  markets  are  tolerably  well  supplied  by  the  Indians, 
living  at  the  hotels  is  expensive  and  very  uncomfortable.     Provisions  axe 
dear,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  in  abundance  and 
good.     Some  beautifril  and  curious  Mangrove  oysters  were  the  largest  and 
finest  flavoured  I  ever  met  with.     Milk  is  scarcely  to  be  had,  as  not  a  cov 
is  kept  within  many  miles,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  Vera  Cruz, 
there  is  not  a  garden  even  near  it.     The  absence  of  vegetadon  attests  at 
once  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.   I  know  not 
whether  prejudice  may  not  have  influenced  my  decision,  but  to  me,  Vera 
Cruz  appears  the  most  disagreeable  place  on  earth ;  and  its  character  of 
being  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  world,  naturally  makes  the  stnmger 
shudder  every  hour.he  remains  within  its  walls,  surrounded  by  arid  sands, 
extensive  swamps,  and  savannahs,  the  exhalations  frx>m  which  are  removed 
only  by  strtmg  winds.   "  Society  here,  as  may  be  anticipated,  is  extienwly 
confined,  and  morality  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Few  of  the  European  merdiaots, 
whom  the  hopes  of  gain  have  allured  to  reside  here,  are  married.     One 
class  of  the  occupants  will  excite  some  surprise  in  perscma  unacquainted  with 
tropical  regions  :  I  mean  the  carrion  vultures.    They  are  as  tame  in  the 
streets  as  domestic  fowls ;  and,  like  the  dogs  from  the  mountains  at  Lis- 
bon, act  as  the  scavengers  of  the  place,  very  speedily  clearing  away  what- 
ever filth  may  be  left.     Their  senses  of  smdl  and  sight  are  very  acute. 
While  I  was  preserving  some  fishes  in  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  the 
hotel,  the  surrounding  roofs  were  crowded  with  anxious  expectants ;  and 
when  the  ofial  was  thrown  out,  it  was  with  much  contention  greedily  con- 
sumed.    They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  dogs,  and  the  two  animals  may 
be  frequently  seen  devouring  the  same  carcase.     They  pass  the  night  on 
the  roofs  of  the  churches,  where  I  have  sometimes  observed  several 
hundreds." 

The  town  of  Xalapa,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Ma- 
cultepec,  contains  13,000  inhabitants. 

OAXACA.3     This  fine  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vera  Cms; 
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<m  tbe  E.  by  Goatimala;  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Paebla.     Its  superficial  extent  is  4,447  sqaare  leagaes,  and  its  population, 
In  1808,  was  600,000  souls.     "  The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,''  says  Hum- 
boldt, ''is  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  this  province  has  accordingly  been,  from  the  remotest. 
]>eriod,  the  centre  of  an  advanced  civilization.     The  vegetation  b  beautiful 
and  vigorous  throughout  the  province,  and  especially  half  way  down  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the  temperate  region,  where  the  rains  are 
very  copious  from  May  to  October.     This  intendancy  alone  has  preserved 
the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal^  a  branch  of  industry  which  it  formerly 
shared  with  Puebla  and  New  Gaficia."     The  mines  are  not  very  consider- 
able :  hitherto,  at  least,  they  have  not  proved  very  productive.     ''  The  in* 
tendency  of  Oazaca,  says  Mr  Robinson,  ''  in  the  region  of  New  Spain, 
appears  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  important  article  of  co« 
chineal.     In  no  other  part  of  Mexico  does  the  nopal  (on  which  tree  the 
(sochineal  insect  subsists)  flourish  so  well.  Its  propagation  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  in  various  other  provinces ;  but  not  only  do  the  climate 
and  soil  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  plant  in  Oaxaca,  but  the  Indians 
have,  by  a  long  course  of  practice,  acquired  so  much  experience  in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  the  nopal,  and  collecting  the  insects,  as  to  preclude 
all  rivalship  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.     In  some  years  there  have  been 
produced,  in  Oaxaca,  400,000  pounds  weight  of  cochineal ;  this  is  worth  in 
Europe,  even  during  peace,  about  1 ,600,000  dollars.     During  war,  it  has 
frequently  sold  in  England  at  2d#.  per  pound.  The  poor  Indian  who  collects 
this  precious  commodity,  barters  it  for  manufactured  goods  to  the  Spanish 
shop-keepers  in  the  villages.    The  extortion  of  these  men,  together  with  the 
exactions  of  the  government  and  the  priesthood,  leave  to  the  Indian 
a  miserable  return  for  his  care  and  industry ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  these  unjust  and  unnatural  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  the  natives  were 
removed,  the  intendancy  of  Oazaca  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  produce 
above  a  million  of  pounds   of  cochineal  per  annum.     The   mountains 
of  this  intendancy,  particularly  those  of  the  Mistica,  are  likewise  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree.     Many  years  ago,  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  it  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  European  Spaniards  ;  and  they  created  so  many  obstacles  to  the  mann- 
ftMTtnring  of  silk  in  Oaxaca,  that  the  Indians  became  exasperated,  and  in 
one  night  destroyed  every  mulberry-tree  in  the  intendancy ;  since  which 
'time  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  renew  its  culture*    The  indigo  of  the 
district  of  Tehuantepec  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  Guatimala ;  but  as 
there  ore  no  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tehuantepec,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Oaxaca,  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  stimulated  either  to  the  culture  of 
that,  or  of  the  cotton-plant,  or  of  the  sugar-cane,  except  so  far  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  supply  their  own  immediate  consumption. 

In  all  the  mountainous  districts  of  Oazaca,  and  more  especially  in  the 
spacious  valle3r8  which  are  situated  from  2,500  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  find  a  soil  and  climate  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  on  the  globe.  There  is  not  a  single  article  raised  in  the  temperate 
zone  that  would  not  here  find  a  congenial  region.  Wheat  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  yield  a  return  to  the  cultivator  equal  to  that  of  the  most  feitile  parts 
,o(  Europe.    The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Oaxaca  are  unrivalled  for  luzuri- 


dBfto  ind  delieafy.     PaMltas,  peari,  apikota^  and  stmwVerries,  are  bee 
to  fatt  fbvDHi  of  li  aise  and  fliTowrMpcriof  to  tboae  of  the  S.  of  Fiaoce ;  ^nd 
tiie  rariatjr  and  •zeollence  of  tbo  grftpa  pfoiat  out  the  Talleys  of  Oazaca  as 
the  gfreat  fatve  Traey^rda  of  New  Spailu     A^aragnsy  artichokes,  tomips, 
eibbagesy  aad  all  the  varioat  prodaetioM  of  boiticaltttre,  grow  to  a  size  aad 
pMfeetion  we  have  nerer  beheld  ekewhere.  To  all  these  important  natond 
ddfttiitagee  of  this  faroared  oonntrjry  latiet  be  added  thai  of  its  mineral  pro« 
daciioofl*     Some  of  the  Odost  raloable  gold  mines  of  New  Spain  are  in  this 
proyinee ;  bat  they  hilve  not  yet  been  eitensiyely  worked^  iaasmoch  as  the 
Mtentioa  of  the  directers  of  the  mming  ealablishBieiits  in  Mexico  has  been 
pribeipally  directed  to  the  mines  of  Gnanaxoato,  and  of  other  promces,  sil- 
f6t  mines  being  eonsideted  mere  profitable  than  those  of  gold.  The  Indians 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mistecai  as  well  as  those  of  the  district  of  Tehnan- 
t«peo,  collect  grains  of  gold  in  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  that  flow  throogb 
the  modntains ;  and  larger  masses  of  gold  hatre  been  found  in  Oaxaca  than 
in  ally  other  part  of  New  Spain*    In^cations  of  silver  ore  are  likewise  dis- 
Mterable  in  all  the  taonntaiilotts  districts ;  but  as  yet  scarcely  any  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them.   In  facti  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  proTince 
abounds  in  all  the  precious  minerals  ;  and  when  the  use  of  machinery  shall 
be  inirodncedi  and  the  restrictions  on  human  industry  and  enterprise  be 
removed,  this  province  will  yield  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  any  other  in 
America.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  likewise,  that  copper  and  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  difierent  parts  of  Oaxaca.  In  the  village  of  YankuiUaa,  there 
k  a  large  piece  of  metal  which  the  blacksmiths  of  the  place  use  as  an  aaviL 
It  Was  found  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  village,  and  is  of  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  height  for  its  dimensions*     Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ftise  it,  but  it  has  resisted  the  most  intense  heat."     Oaxaca^  sometimes 
written  Quaxaoa^  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city  built  in  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Maaxyacac«     Its  population,  in  1808,  was  38,000.     The  only  p<vt  ia 
thAt  of  TehuafUepeCj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chimalapa.    It  will  be  observed, 
on  turning  to  a  map,  that  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  very  small  between  thb  bay  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  port  of  Gua- 
aacualoo ;  aad  that  the  sources  of  the  latter  river  and  the  Chinuilapa,  ap- 
proach each  other  under  the  parallel  of  16*  N.     These  circumstances  ang- 
gested  to  the  viceroy,  Revillagegedo,  the  project  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
two  seas ;  bat  the  scheme  was  defeated  at  the  Spanish  court  by  the  in- 
trigues of  interested  parties,  and  has  not  yet  been  successfully  revived. 

We  sUbjou>  ia  a  note^  Humboldt's  observations  on  this  important  pro- 
ject, that  the  reader  nuiy  be  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the  observa- 
tions we  sball  afterwards  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  practicability  of 
uniting  the  two  great  oceans  in  another  quarter.* 

*  A  fortanhte  scctdetit,  Humltoldt  inJbnkis  tts,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  eeftCorr « 
w«s  the  means  of  direotinf  the  atseation  of  the  Maxiean  govermnent  to  thU  part  of  the 
lathmii^  There  was  dhwoTered,  in  1771,  at  Vera  Crua,  amongst  the  artUlery  of  the 
casUe  of  Saa  Juan  de  Ulua,  several  pieces  of  cannon,  cast  at  Btanilla.  As  it  was  known 
that,  before  the  fear  176^,  the  Spaniarda  neither  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  nor 


contttwttt  of  Mexiee  oti  their  w«y  frem  Manilla  to  the  castle  of  Ulna.  The  cztreiae 
diftenltj  of  the  road  from  Aca^aJco  to  Mexieo«  and  from  thence  to  Xalapa  and  Yen 
Sf  ^"iJ®***^®'"*^  ^*  ^*'^y  improbable  that  tKey  should  come  by  that  way.  In  the  oouzae 
li!!?*™^***^*^***""'  ^^  learned  both  from  the  chronicle  of  IVhnantepec  written  by 
Mmt  Biugm,  and  from  the  traditiona  presBrred among  the  inhahitaataof  the  isthmna 
\*  "uMacuaJco,  that  these  guns  were  cast  at  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  landed  at  tie 
JS':2L,  F'jnclsco ;  that  they  had  ascended  the  bay  of  Sante  Tcre»,  and  the  lUo 
«>hitaaalfl^;  Aat  Ifcey  had  been  oacTied  by  the  liMWi  of  Chitela  and  th«  fowsi  of  Tarifii 
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La  FuiBLA.}  Tke  matm  of  L»  Ptt«bla»  wliick  oaos  fionaad  the  re- 
pnbfic  of  Tiascm^  m  Tlatemlm^  is  bottaded  on  the  N.E.  by  that  oC  Vem 
Cm ;  OB  the  £.  bf  Otaou^a ;  on  the  W.  by  Mexico ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
QuerelanK  The  Popocitepcd  and  lataechihoatl,  the  highest  poiata  b  the 
Cordillera  of  Anahnac,  are  within  this  dktact.  The  principal  river  is  die 
JVasta.  The  popolatioii,  m  1803,  was  ealiniated  at  BI3,aOO  souls.  The 
principal  dty,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province,  is  situttted  in  the  plain 
of  Aeaxate,  in  19*  N.  kt.  It  was  fooaded  in  1533»  and  its  present  popn- 
lation  is  estimated  at  67,000  sonk.  It  la  a  neat  and  elegit  city,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  69  efanrches,  sobm  of  which  in  their  interior  deco- 
ntions  sorpass  those  of  Mikn  and  Rome. 

YucATAif.]  The  state  ef  Yucatan,  femerly  Merida,  is  separated  on 
the  S.W.  from  Vera  Ona  by  the  BaraderM  river,  and  extends  N.E.  to 
eape  Catoche,  in  21"  SO'.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  iatersected  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  by  a  chain  of  bilk.  **  The  country  which  extends  £.  from  these 
hills  towards  the  bays  of  Ascension  and  Espiritu  Santa,  appears  to  be  the 
most  fertile  part,  and  was  the  enriiest  inhabite<L  The  ruins  of  European 
edifices  in  the  island  of  Coaamel,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  palm-treea» 
indicate  that  that  island,  now  uninhabited,  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
tbe  conquest,  peopled  by  Spnnish  colonists.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
Ejiglish  between  Oman  and  the  Rio  Hondo,  the  government,  to  diminiah 
the  contraband  trade,  ooncentnted  tbe  Spanish  and  Indian  popnlatioa  in 
that  part  of  the  peniasnk  which  is  west  of  the  mountains  of  Yucatan. 


im  tbe  Ki^  M  Milpssw ;  and  that,  after  baring  beta  agsin  emlMrfced»  thay  deoooaded 
the  Rio  HuaaacuHlco,  to  ita  moath  in  t1i«  galfof  Mexico.  It  was  then  very  reasonably 
obaerved,  that  this  road,  which  had  been  frequented  in  the  bcf  inning  of  tho 


might  sCili  become  mr  oMful  for  the_opcniiig  a  diraet  comBanaicati»n  betwaaa  the  Ur« 
'"*       '        r.  Da  * 


Tlie  vioeroy,  Don  Antonio  Bucareli,  gave  orders  to  two  able  engineers,  Don 
Auinistin  Cramer  and  Don  Miguel  dd  CorraC  to  examine  with  the  greatest  mlnnte- 
ness,  the  country  between  tbe  bar  of  Huaacnnlco  and  the  rand  of  TehnaMspee;  and 
he  inatmeled  them  at  the  mme  time  te  verify  whether,  as  was  Tagnely  snpnoeed, 
amons  the  small  rivers  ef  Ostuta,  Chicapa.  or  Chimalapa,  there  was  none  which  in 
any  of  its  branches  communicated  with  the  two  seaai  From  the  itfnerary  jeoraals  of 
these  two  engineen,  of  whom  the  foraaer  wne  Heatenant  of  the  oMtle  of  Uliaa,  I  draw 
up  my  asap  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehn>aitepec.  They  found  that  no  river  dischanred  at 
the  same  time  its  waters  into  the  South  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  that  the  Rio  Hues- 
acualco  did  not  take  ito  rise,  as  the  vicerov  had  been  informed,  nev  the  town  of  Teha- 
•Btepec)  and  that,  on  ascending  it  beyond  the eatanet,  even  as  far  as  the  eld  dsaeei6arw 
cadeto  of  Mwlpasso,  they  were  still  more  than  96  leagues  distant  from  the  shores  of 
the  South  sea.  They  observed  that  a  chain  of  mountains,  of  very  inconsiderable 
liei^ht,  divides  the  waters  between  the  gulf  ef  liiexioe  and  the  gulf  ef  IVhuaatepea 
This  small  cordiUera  strstohcs  firom  east  to  west,  from  the  Cerros  da  loa  Mixes^  for- 


meiiy  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  towards  the  elevated  table-land  of  Por- 
tilla  de  Petapa.  llie  engineer,  Cramer,  affirms,  however,  that  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Santa  Maria  de  Chimahqpa,  the  mountains  IsTm  a  gronpe  rather  than  an  unin- 
terrupted ebain,  and  that  there  exists  a  transverml  vaUey,ln  wiiich  a  canal  of  commu- 
nication might  be  cut  between  the  two  seas.  This  canu,  which  would  unite  the  Rio 
de  Clilmalapa  with  the  Rio  del  Paaso  (or  Malpaaso),  would  be  only  six  leagnea  la 
length.  The  boata  would  ascend  the  Rio  Chimalua.  which  affords  a  very  easy 
navigation  from  Tehuantcpec  to  the  village  of  San  Miguel;  and  from  thence,  they 
would  pass  bv  the  canal  projected  in  the  time  of  Count  de  Kevillagigedo,  to  the  Rio 
dd  Passo.  lliis  river  disehdrges  Itself  Into  the  Rio  de  Huaaacualoo  near  the  Ho- 
d^9$  de  ta  Fabrica  i  but  its  navigation  is  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  aeven 
rapids  {nnutales)  which  are  counted  between  its  source  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rio 
de  SarHvio.  It  would  be  of  infinite  importance  again  to  order  this  ground  to  be 
examined  by  intelligent  engineers,  to  determine  whether,  as  was  believed  by  M. 
Cramer,  tbe  eaaal  between  the  two  seas  can  be  executed  without  loclcs,  or  without 
inclined  planes,  and  whether,  by  blowing  up  the  rocks  with  powder,  the  beds  of 
the  rivers  Pasw  and  Chimalapa  can  be  deepened.  The  isthmus  is  rich  in  cattle^ 
and  would,  from  its  great  fertility,  supply  valuable  nroductiona  for  the  oommeree 
of  Vera  Crna.  Tbe  fine  plains  of  Tehuantepec  would  be  susceptible  of  irrigation 
from  the  Rio  de  Chimalapa :  in  their  present  statOi  they  produce  a  little  indl^  and 
eoohlneal  of  a  superior  quality. 
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Colonists  are  not  permitted  to  settle  on  tbe  etstern  coast,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Bacabr  and  Rio  Hondo  ;  and  all  this  vast  country  remains  nnin- 
habited,  with  the  exception  of  dbe  preiidio  of  Salamanca,"  The  chief 
towns  are  Merida  with  a  population  of  10,000  souls  ;  Campeche  with  a 
resident  population  of  6,000;  and  FalladoUd, 

Provimcb  or  Texas.]  The  frontier  proTince  of  Texas  is  bounded 
by  the  Sabine  river  on  the  E.;  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  W.;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Red  nrer  on  the  N.;  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  proTince— containing,  according  to 
Humboldt's  table,  a  surface  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  according  to 
others  100,000 — is  still  very  imperfect,  and  almost  solely  derired  from 
Pike's  journal  -of  his  hasty  return  from  Chihuahua,  guarded  all  the  way 
by  Spanish  dragoons  to  prevent  him  taking  notes.  But  its  rising  poli- 
tical and  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  will  soon  disperae 
this  ignorance.  By  an  act  of  the  Mexican  congress  it  has  been  united 
to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  under  the  name  of  CoakuUtt'^'Texas. 
This  province  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  as  before  shown  in  our 
account  of  the  Mexican  rivers ;  and  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Mex- 
ican states.  The  large  and  beautiful  savannahs,  waving  with  grass,  feed 
vast  numbers  of  wild  horses  and  mules,  which  are  exported  in  great 
numbers  to  other  parts  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  fonn 
at  present  a  chief  article  of  commerce.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  the 
Sabine,  the  soil  is  rich  without  being  low,  and  for  a  space  of  12  suc- 
cessive miles,  is  covered  with  magnificent  pines.  W.  of  this  agmn  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tracks  in  nature,  diversified  by  hills  and 
dales,  and  divided,  as  it  were,  into  natural  meadows  and  shrubberies,  in 
such  admirable  order,  as  to  seem  the  work  not  of  nature  but  of  art ;  this 
soil  la  rich,  friable,  and  contains  much  iron.  It  is  as  fertile  on  the  hills  as 
on  the  plains,  and  the  climate  is  delightful^  being  neither  too  warm  nor 
excessively  cold.  The  tract  between  the  Sabine  and  Bnasos  riven  is  oc- 
cupied by  2,500  American  families,  emigrants  frx)m  the  United  Statea,  who 
raise  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar-canes.  Besides  these  emigrant 
families,  about  600  Spani^  fiimilies  are  congregated  in  the  vidnity  of 
Nacogdoches,  and  inhabit  the  Ranches,  where  they  rear  cattle.  The  prin- 
cipal American  establishment  to  the  W.  of  the  band  of  pinea  above-men- 
tioned, is  the  Aix  Bayou^  entirely  inhabited  by  Americans,  who  have 
already  erected  7  or  8  cotton  mills,  and  the  products  are  exported  to 
Nachitoches  free  of  duty,  as  the  consumption  comes  entirely  from  that 
place.  The  second  American  establishment  is  on  the  Brasses  a  Dios  river, 
150  miles  from  Nacogdoches.  As  this  stream  frequently  overflows  its 
banks,  its  vicinity  is  somewhat  unhealthy.  These  emigrants  have  built  n 
town  named  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  from  that  of  the  founder,  Austin,  an 
American,  who  promised  to  the  federal  government  to  locate  from  500  to 
600  Camilies  on  the  banks  of  the  Brasses  river.  At  Nacogdodies  another 
grant  has  been  made  to  an  American  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  re- 
sided at  Mexico.  This  grant  borden  on  that  of  Austin,  and  contains  more 
than  2,000  square  miles.  N.  of  this,  another  grant  has  been  made  to  a 
Mr  Thorn,  son-in-law  of  Edwards ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  grant 
has  been  made  to  general  Wesvil.  The  colony  called  Fredonia,  in  this 
province,  was  established  in  1824  by  Mr  Austb,  who  has  offered  to  every 
colonist  a  lot  of  640  acres,  or  an  English  square  mile,  with  a  house.  The 
constitution  of  this  government  is  that  of  a  federal  republic,  and  has  been 
literally  copied  from  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Catholic  religion 
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was  alone  to  be  tolerated.  But  siicfa  an  absurd  intolerant  dause  as  this  in 
any  of  the  new  independent  states  of  Mexico,  cannot  long  be  in  force  in 
the  yicinity  of  such  a  free  government  as  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
SQch  an  act  would  exclude  all  but  Roman  Catholic  emigrants, — ^whereas 
all  are  made  equally  welcome  to  the  United  States.  In  1825,  captain 
Sedgewick,  of  Russelnlle  in  Kentucky,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Mexi- 
can goTemment  of  from  6  to  8  millions  of  acres,  in  this  proyince,  alongst 
the  borders  of  Louisiana.  One  principal  condition  was  inserted  in  this 
grant,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  colonists  should  be  free  from  all  taxes 
for  five  years.  The  capital  of  Texas  under  the  old  government  was  San 
Antonio  de  Bejar,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  and  contained, 
according  to  Pike,  about  2,000  souls ;  but  the  present  capital,  Saltitto,  on 
the  confines  of  Coahuila  and  New  Leon,  is  said  to  contain  8,000  souls. 
Its  site  is  bad,  being  surrounded  with  arid  plains,  where  the  traveller  suf- 
fers much  from  want  of  water.  The  western  part  of  Texas  is  inhabited 
entirely  by  Spaniards.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  all  the  habitations  are 
watered  hy  artificial  canals,  which  cause  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Nueces 
and  neighbouring  springs  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  fields. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA. 


Gi7Ai£if  ALA|  or  the  Federal  Republic  (^  Central  America,  as  it  b  cdU 
in  its  coustitatioiuil  acts,  was  formerly  a  division  of  tbe  riceroyalty  of 
Mexico.  It  raised  tbe  standard  of  independence  on  the  24lh  of  JaBe, 
1823 ;  and  the  union  formed  under  this  title  embnioes  the  five  ctates  of 
Costa-Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador.  In  coa- 
aequence,  perhaps,  of  its  being  the  youngest  bom  of  the  transatlan^  n>- 
publics,  it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  writers.  Isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  world,  and  without  commercial  relations,  in  consecjuence 
of  its  harbours  being  closed,  this  beautiful  country,  as  an  elegant  writer  of 
Guatemala  expresses  himself,  was,  until  it  elevated  itself  to  the  rank  of  an 
independent  state,  a  rose  shot  up  in  its  bud.  At  present,  not  only  by 
reason  of  its  new  political  aspect,  but  also  on  account  of  its  valuable  and 
multifarious  productions— -to  say  nothing  of  its  extent — it  demands  a  dia- 
tmct  place  in  the  geography  of  America,  and  forcibly  invites  the  attenticm 
of  the  commercial  world. 

Name  and  HisUnyJ}  The  kingdom  of  Guatemala  *^  received  its  name 
from  the  word  Quauhtemali,  which,  in  the  Mexican  language,  meaoa  a 
decayed  log  of  wood,  because  the  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied 
Alvarado,  found,  near  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Kachiquel,  an  old  worm- 
eaten  tree,  and  gave  this  name  to  the  capital."  Such  is  the  statement 
adopted  by  Don  Domingo  Juarros,  in  his  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala, as  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Some  writers,  however,  he  tells 
us,  have  derived  it  from  UhaiexmaUia,  which  signifies,  in  the  Tiendale 
dialect,  a  mountain  that  throws  out  water,  ^'  alluding,  doubtless,  to  tbe 
mountain  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  built."  Ano- 
ther etymology  is  given  by  Francisco  de  Fuentes  y  Gusman,  who  derives 
the  name  from  Codecnudan,  signifying  '  milk-wood,' — a  peculiar  tree  found 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  original  capital,  where 
now  stands  the  village  of  Tzacualpa.  Lastly,  Juarros  suggests,  that  the 
word  may  possibly  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  JmLemal,  the 
first  king  of  Guatemala,  as  Quiche  was  named  from  Nimaquiche,  and 
Nicaragua  from  the  cacique  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  part  of 
Guatemala  was  conquered  in  1524  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  found  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  above  30  different  tribes,  each  governed  by 
their  own  chief,  and  exhibiting  distinct  languages  and  mauners.  Most  of 
these  tribes  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  Mosquitos  and  Poyaise,  located  in  die  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fore&thers.  The  Mexican  or  Astee 
language  is  spoken  by  the  PifU  Indian*,  who  are  settled  along  tbe  coasts 
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of  die  Rdfic,  mA  hf  mmt  elhv  tribn ;  headm  Uin,  bo  fevw  Am  M 
dialects,  pecdiar  to  Gfwwlip  no  tlill  avd  to  be  spoken,  the  omm»  of 
which  ere,  the  Qmekiy  the  AdUgw^,  the  ZuiugU^  the  M<m^  the  iVi.%K 
jMm,  the  Pup^cMy  the  ^Smw,  the  CAorli,  the  Aiagmiac,  the  CuirAt.  the 
Pocktmeki,  the  /s4  the  Zebi/,  the  Tzmfii/,  the  Chapamca,  the  JCufitCi^ 
the  Quok,  die  Ckam^bal,  the  CM,  the  Uzpantcea.  the  Arooo,  the  ^^jfon- 
coleca,  the  QeccdU^  ad  the  Sakmaie  or  Pi/h/.  The  3f <iv«  hm|«iH{0  ^ 
ako  epokea  io  Ck^po.  *«  It  is  trae,"  soys  Don  Domingo  JoimM* ''  iheco 
ie  m  stroog  meoibhaice  between  some  of  the  idioms ;  and  the  Indians  of 
one  tribe  csa  ■sdiiislsMJ  those  of  another  from  aoalofcy :  those  ln«ta»(iW» 
howefer,  are  noi  very  fireqoent,  nor  can  the  intercourse  bo  maintained  wilh 
oaffident  deaness  and  precision  to  enable  them  to  traffic  with  eaoii  Olliec 
readily  and  satisfrctorily."  The  learned  Don  labours  with  potriolie  soli^ 
citude  to  shew,  that  his  country  was  never  subject  to  the  Nieilcon  SOVOT* 
eigns.  The  proofs  he  adduces  are,  first,  that  the  Mexicans  always  cam* 
pelled  the  inhslntanta  of  the  countries  they  conquered  to  adopt  their  Imi« 
giiags,  but  the  Aztec  is  not  the  prevailing  language  in  GuaUMiwIn  \  h^ 
condly,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest^  the  Spaniards  found  no  opWI 
road  from  Mexica  to  Chiapa,  but  only  narrow  paths,  in  many  uIaoos  ovor« 
grown  by  regetation.  According  to  the  tradition  recited  by  toe  bUlorinn 
himself,  the  Tnlteca  or  Toltec  Indians,  the  most  powerfal  Mid  civilb(*d 
of  all  the  nations  of  Guatemala,  came  originally  from  the  neigbbourlMiinl 
of  Tula,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  This  emigration  took  olaco  by  dirao* 
taon  of  an  oracle,  in  consequence  of  the  great  iacrauo  of  Wie  uopnlMloOt 
in  the  reiga  of  Nimaquicbe,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Toltecast  **  In  pfirfurm* 
ing  this  journey,  they  expended  nmny  yean,  soArred  extraordinary  borit* 
ahips,  and  wandered  over  an  immense  tract  of  cooolry,  until  they  dls<iO« 
vered  a  huge  lake,  (the  lake  of  Atitaa,)  and  reeolred  to  Ax  tb«ir  bablM- 
tions  in  a  convenient  place  at  a  short  disCanee  from  it,  whkh  they  callea 
Quiche,  in  commemoration  of  their  king  Kimaqoiche  (Qmeim  tho  Great*) 
who  died  during  their  peiegrinatioB."  The  time  of  ttoi  emigrauon,  hm, 
of  course,  imposnble  to  ascertain  with  prodeion.  Nissaquicfae 
ceeded  by  his  son  Aexopil,  irom  whom  Kkah  Tannh»  tho 
of  Monteanma  IL,  was  the  14th  in  snceeseion  «rho  neigi 
the  capita]  of  Quiche.  We  believe  that  no  Soaoiidt  celeaf 
bliihed  with  a  less  effusion  of  Mood  than  that  ei 
prabe  of  this  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Dowioican,  Las 
ponied  the  conquerors  in  their  expedition  against  this oo^^^"  ^rfc^Kh 
and  17th  centuries,  Guatemala  wia  greatty  bammed  by  Engi*«i^  ^g^ 
privateew,  and  by  the  inmaiis  of  tho  Mueqnirse  and  Fi 
Aboriginals  mainbsnod  an  imrelenlaBg  strngglo  wii' 
hours,  while  they  freely  pcmittod  tho  Engfisfc  to 
theircoMt.  The  cekbtated  Poyamo  sdbenio  el  the 
(^regor,  and  its  mrlsachali  ranaJaa,  am  jei  heJk  m  the 
readen.  On  the  idi  of  bnrbidc,  tho  GnatenM' 
adependen^  and  cnKted  a  M0al  rapnUic  dm 

he  afterwnda  nfaied.    Tho  discovery  wUdi  «i 
tki  neigkhenrimod  ef  Fhlenqne,  ahont  tho  middk  el 

^  o  tewa  acoBlr  id  miico  in  dnannlcnnci 

led  sonM  »tM|«»os 

of  G I  ■ill  wnithnfohrid 

^  fPfMi  Miew  of  liip'nj,  tepermWy  df 

lannedn 
4i 
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of  the  other  goreramento  and  vice^rojMeA  of  Spanish  America,  and  di> 
vided  into  the  following  15  proFinceB : 

Chimalt«iumgo,  Escaiotla,  Sacbiltepee» 

Chiauhnula,  Leoiit  Solola, 

(Muaad-Realy  Quezalteiungo,  Sonsonate, 

Comayagua,  Sacatepec,  Totoiuc^Mui» 

Costa- Rica,  San  Salvador^  Vera-Paz. 

Its  ecclesiastical  constitution  comprehended  one  archbishop^  and  three 
bishops. 

'  Boundaries  and  JSjFtent^  This  country  is  situated  between  the  8tk 
and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shores  are  washed  by  the  sn 
oT  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  Pacific  ocean  oo 
the  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territories,  and  on 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Columbia.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  Guatemala  sod 
Columbia  runs  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  Commencing  at  Point  Buries, 
on  the  Southern  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Mount  Vam,  snd 
runs  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  ses. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commences  between  Tonala  and  Estepec  oa 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  runs  from  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  E.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  joins  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  embochure  of  the  Sibon.  Its  course  is  determined 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  courses  of  the  riven 
Zodales  and  Samasinta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  by  a  line  numiog 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  u 
betwixt  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  and  Cape  Desolada,  being  403  miles;  its 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  93  miles  across.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  26,152  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  British 
square  miles.  Hence  this  republic  is  lai^r  than  Spain  in  £nrope,  or 
Chili  in  the  new  world. 

Coasts,']    The  most  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forma  with  that 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  the  port  of 
Guatemala^  the  cape  De  los  Remedios  and  the  gulf  of  Fonseca^  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  isUnds.    The  gulfs  of  PapagayOf  and  Aurojps 
or  SalinaSf  bounds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  the  S.E.  in  Capt 
Blanco;   and  the  gulf  of  Dolce  opens  towards  the  Columbian,  coasc 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  HonduraSy  which  forms  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  ike  Three  points.      Going 
eastward  the  bay  of  Trtutille  presents  itself,  and  farther  on  that  of  Car- 
tage,    We  then  meet  with  Cape  Gracios^a'Dios,  Sable  hay^  the  la§^ne 
De  PerlaSf  the  bay  of  Blew/lelds,  and  the  gulf  of  Matina^  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Mosquito  hay.    An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  sprinkled 
along  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  TVrroasocn, 
Poatany  and  Guanaja^  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes.']  A  chain  of  mountains,  a  prolongation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  the  S.E.  frontier^  and  traverses  the 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  the 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  Veragua,  the  most  S.E.  province  of  GruAte- 
mala,  the  chain  called  Sierra  de  CiuuMiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  mararal 
boundary  between  North  and  South  America.  The  chain  of  GoateuiaJs, 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  35  have  been  eni^merated, 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the   bay 
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of  Tehnantepec  In  the  province  of  Sonsonate,  this  chain  is  denominated 
Sierra  de  Apaneca,  The  most  southern  volcano  is  that  of  Barua  or 
Varu*  There  are  3  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  to  the  N.  of  that  lake  several  others  exist> 
of  whidi  the  most  active  is  that  of  Malaya,  The  Isalco  rises  near  St 
Salvador,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  successive  eruptions  in  1798,  1805, 
and  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  we  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
Aqua  and  PuegOy  the  former  occupying  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountiuna  of  central  America,  its  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14,760  feet.  The  volcano  of  Socontuco  in  15°  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  volcanoes.' 

^  We  must  regard  the  central  chain  of  Guatemala  as  forming  the  division  hetwixt 
the  great  hasins  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific;  and  it  has  firequently  been  pro- 
posed to  open  a  commonication  betwixt  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean  bv  cutting 
across  this  harrier.  Were  such  a  work  executed  on  an  adequate  scaler  the  benefit  to 
the  whole  commercial  world  would  be  immense ;  4iot  only  would  the  coast-naTigation 
of  the  American  continent  l>e  prodidouidy  Abdlitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit  attended 
with  so  many  advantac es,  as  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  present  line, 
would  be  opened  betwixt  Europe  and  India.  If  the  China  and  riir- trade  were  directed 
through  this  channel,  there  would  be  at  least  rix  weeks  sailing  saved  on  the  passage, 
that  ia,  about  8000  miles  in  southing,  and  nearly  as  much  on  the  east  and  west-tacking : 
there  being  in  such  a  case  no  ne»i  to  stand  into  southern  latitude  at  all,  and  the 
passage  being  nearly  or  comparativdv  parallel.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  Chili  are  exoeedingly  dangerous  to  navieators,  on 
account  of  the  pafMgayot,  or  violent  winds  wldch  prevail  during  rreat  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  eastern  coast  in  particular  is  totally  destitute  of  good  harbours  or  anchor- 
age ;  but  with  r^ard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  this  quarter,  we  believe  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigators,  they  are  not  nearly  «o  formidable  as  have  been  represented. 
There  is  always  good  ses-room;  violent  periodical  muds  are  never  felt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  dose  of  September ;  the  weather  is  remarkably  steady  in 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  there  are  in  fact  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  than 
-on  the  west.  Vessels  lying  in  Chagres  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  or 
prevailing  wind ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  secure.  Porto  Bello  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  but  anords  good  protection  to 
vessels.  There  is  always  se^room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coast.  As  to  the  best  point  of  junction  betwixt  the 
two  oceans,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Humboldt  has  enumerated 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 
proepeet  of  success;  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  by  Mr  Pitman 
in  his  *  Succinct  View,*  published  in  1885.  One  of  these,  by  the  great  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, nearly  under  the  puallel  of  18*  13%  has  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  North 
Americans;  and  we  l>elieve  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  about 
five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  iunction-canal  in  this  quarter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  uuatemala  government ;  but  tne  scheme  has  since  been  given 
np,  on  account  of  the  immense  expense  with  which  it  was  evident  it  must  have  been 
attended.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  lielieve  that  the  govmiment  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  still  directed  towards  this  ouarter ;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
he  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  North  Americans.  To  understand  the  line 
proposed  here,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side 
witn  the  lake  of  Leon,  stretching  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  the  other,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  Caribbean  sea.  But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — ^If  the  report  of  disinter* 
ested  travellers  may  be  credited— neither  is  the  small  river  Tosta,  which  flows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Pacific;  so  that  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  seas,  a  verv  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cot ;  beddes,  the  navigation  of  the  laJce  Nicaragua  is  highly  intricate  and  dangerous. 
M.  Humboldt  suggests  that  the  lake  Leon  might  be  avoided  altogether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  larger  lake  to  the  gulf  of  Papagaya  And  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  the  high  volcanic  ridge, 
which  here  runs  between  the  interior  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to 
carry  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  in  this  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  pnnectora  of  a  grand  canal  finr  ships  of  all  dimensrons,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  ara  probably  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  and  mainteining  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  particulars,  and  the  result  of  the  military^  operations  whicn  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  that  quarter.  In  1779,  Spain  having  joined  France  in  abetting  the 
revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted 
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JRmwiv.]     From  the  •vmniito  of  the  mowttaniB  which  croas  the  ton- 
fory  of  GaatenMila>  numwous  men  descend  towards  the  northeni  and 

lyntiuC  the  coloniw  of  tkat  nation.    Tbejeorenior  of  Jamaia,  the  late  Mt^ar-mund 
w  John  Dallingy  and  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Feter  Parker,  commanding  the  nAVBlftrcei 
on  that  atation,  on  reeeivinc  anthority  from  goremment  to  act  orouaitrfy  is  omat" 
ouenee  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  sent  an  exp^tion  against  Fort  Onao,  in  the  Wy  e( 
Hondurae.    Encouraged  by  the  brilliant  suoccn  which  had  attended  that  enterprbe, 
and  by  information  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  general  Dalling  was  induced  to 
recommend  a  more  extensive  plan,  which  was  anoroTed  of  by  gOTenuuent.     Its  oWcet 
tras  to  ascend  by  the  river  St  Joan  to  the  lake  ot  Nicantfua, — to  take  post  in  one  oftbe 
l»lftTi«|f,  and  encourage  the  inhabitants  in.  the  cities  m  Granada  and  Leon,  near  its 
western  extremity,  to  declare  their  independence,— or,  if  necessary,  to  take  posMwuiea 
of  those  places,  with  a  yiew  to  further  operations  on  the  west  oeasC  of  America,  assiakd 
by  a  squadron  from  England,  to  co-operate  with  the  armv  on  that  side  of  Uie  oontinenL 
The  first  destination  of  the  armament,  was  to  the  hay  or  Honduras,  where  possrssian 
was  taken  of  the  healthy  unoccupied  isbnd  of  Rattan :  a  par^  of  Indians  was  eel* 
lected  with  their  craft  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  a  corps  was  rormed  of  the  Britldi 
aettiers  there,  and  in  the  bay,  whose  negroes  wcore  to  act  as  pioneers  with  the  army. 
Captain,  afterwards  admiral,  Ndson,  of  me  Hinchinbrook,  liaTing  Iwen  aent  with  a 
reinforcement  of  infantry  from  Jamaica,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  rircr  St  Joan, 
where  it  anived  on  the  ^th  of  March.    The  river  was,  m  general,  rapid,  and  in  asaay 
places  so  shallow,  it  being  the  dry  season,  that  it  became  often  necessary  to  lighten  the 
boats,  and  drag  them  up  by  hand.    On  the  9th  April,  on  approaching  the  fortified 
island  of  St  Bartolemeo,  Nelson  asked  leave  to  <*  board  the  battery"  with  a  small  party, 
and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.     In  two  dajrs  more,  they  came  in  ught  of  the  castle  ii 
8t  Juan,  which  is  69  miles  from  the  harbour,  and  8S  tram  the  lake.     The  garrison  of 
Fort  St  Juan,  being  cut  off  from  the  river,  in  want  of  water  and  provuiona,  and 
apprehending  an  assault,  surrendered  on  the  89th  April.     Brigadier-geoeral  Kemble^ 
with  part  ofthe  reinforcements,  soon  after  reached  the  caatie»  with  a  view  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  lake ;  but  disease  counteracted  every  effort,  until  in  a  few  weelcs  its  ravages 
hi^  not  left  men  in  health  to  attend  the  sick,  or  even  to  bury  the  dead.     Had  tiK 
mortalitv  been  less  dreadful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  several  nAontlis  to 
ascend  tne  upper  part  of  the  liver,  as  the  rains  had  eoaunenoed,  and  it  had  become  very 
fiill  and  rapid.     A  small  garrison  was  therefore  left  in  the  finrt,  and  the  remainder  i 
the  troops,  with  the  prisoners  of  war,  embarked  in  the  boats,  and  in  two  days  rear-hed 
Che  harbour.     The  troops  left  there,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  had  sufferei 
i»qnally  from  disease.    Many  valuable  oAoera,  of  both  navy  and  armv,  died  or  lost  their 
liealth  on  that  unfortunate  service;  and  out  of  above  9,000  men,  includiiu^  the  fonses  sf 
every  description,  not  800  recovered.     The  negroes  were  the  only  class  oTpeople  w^hoae 
constitutions  resisted  the  efFects  of  the  climate.     Up<m  the  return  of  the  remauia  of  the 
expedition  to  Jamaica,  and  afterwards,  Lieutenant-general  Dirom — ^to  whose  '  Remarks 
on  Free  Trade '  we  are  Indebted  for  this  abstract  of  the  operations  of  the  Britiah  arma- 
ment In  Central  America — ^bad  many  opportuniti(>s  of  acquiring  information  regarding 
Chose  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  he  knows,  it  is  greatly  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  noxious  atmosphere  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  coolned  course  of  the 
fiver  St  Juan,  which  ia  only  about  SOO  viirda  in  breadth,  as  well  as  its  shaUowneaa  in 
the  dry  senaon,  and  at  all  times  the  ra|Mdity  of  its  onrrent,  are  dreomatancea  vrlucb, 
upon  farther  investigation,  may  unfortunatdy  be  found  to  render  it  indigible  to 
become  a  navigable  fine  of  communication  for  ships  ot  all  dimenaons,  aa  inCcsnded, 
across  that  part  of  the  continent.    *'  An  ol^ect  of  so  much  importance  to  ti»e  coaamo'. 
cial  world,  and  ao  well  calculated  to  commemorate  the  independence  of  the  United 
South  American  atatea,"  continuea  general  Dirom,  "  ought  not,  however,  Co  be  r«lin- 

r'shed,  as  climate  may  be  improved  by  dearing  the  banks  of  a  river  of  wood,  and 
ining  marshes, — ^hills  be  perforated  by  tunneU,~-and  leaBer  undolationa  on  tlfec  sur- 
-ftee  obviated  hy  lodes.  In  case,  however,  no  favourable  tract,  with  an  adequate  aopply 
of  water,  should  be  found  for  the  execution  of  ao  grand  a  dedga,  still  oonsldermDle 
fhcility  might  be  given  to  oonnnerdal  intercourse,  and  the  capital  requiaiCe  for  iu 
accomplishment,  be  employed  with  a  better  proopect  of  merited  advantage  to  sub- 
-seriben,  and,  pa*hapB,  with  no  less  lienefit  to  the  pubUc,  by  making  three  great  lines  of 
road  for  carriages,  instead  of  the  present  narrow  and  often  steep  pftths,  by  which  mer- 
chandise is  conveyed  on  moles  across  Central  Ammca.  These  roads,  diould  the  naturv 
of  the  country  admit,  ought  to  be  at  leaat  60  feet  wide,  havin|  a  railway  on  one  aide 
for  waggons,  and  On  the  other  a  foot-path ;  and  on  both  sides  rows  of  umbrageous 
trees,  wherever  they  could  be  planted  yAth  a  prospect  of  success.  One  of  them  might 
cross  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  perhaps  between  Ciiagr6  and  Panama, — a  second  from 
the  gulf  of  Dulce  to  Guatemala,— and  a  third  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  that  of 
Tehuantepec ;  none  of  them  more  than  from  60  to  100  miles  in  length,  while  the  pn^ 
Jected  canal  by  the  river  St  Joan,  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  would  exceed  200  miles 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  PaciAc  oceans." 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  under  the  higher  parallel  of  16",  might,  it  haa  been  siju»> 
posed,  afford  an  easy  communication ;  for  a  canal  of  20  miles  length,  cut  tiiroa^h  the 
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wtWa  sboreft.  Some  of  tiiese  riTen  are  partly  navigable,  ench  as  the 
Moiagfta  and  tbe  Ubuty  and  many  others  might  easily  be  made  so,  were 

fomt  of  TB'vl■^  wsuld  omnect  the  head  of  tho  Blolpoook  wldeh  flowo  into  the  ralf  et 
Mezioo^  with  that  of  the  Rio  de  Chimalapa,  which  diechax^es  itaelf  into  the  Pacific 
ocean*  These  riven,  howeyer,  do  not  appear  to  Be  navigable  to  anv  distance  from  their 
mouth  by  vessels  drawing  above  fonr  or  five  feet  water ;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Oaaso,  or  Malpaaso,  is  much  impeded  by  its  rapids.  M.  Humboldt  considers  the  small 
bay  of  Cupico^  situated  between  Cape  Sit  Miguel  and  Cape  Corientes,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Panama,  as  likely  to  afford  a  most  commodious  spot  for  the  Junction  of  the 
two  oceans.  Between  Cupica  and  the  point  where  the  river  Naipt  becomes  navigable. 
Is  a  distance  of  only  15  or  20  miles,  through  a  flat  level  oowttry ;  and  the  Naipi  termi- 
nates in  the  Atrato,  or  Darien's  river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  golf  of 
Darien,  near  the  spot  where  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia  was  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  The  bay  of  Cupica  is  certainly  a  desirable  entrance  or  oatlet 
to  such  a  canal,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  tne  northerly  winds,  and  affords  good  anchor- 
^e ;  but  we  have  been  informed,  by  a  very  intelligent  nautical  gentleman,  that  the 
Atrato  would  vraufre  to  be  cut  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length  before  it  oouM  lie 
rendered  a  practicable  line  of  passage  for  any  thing  egH)ept  light  boats  or .  canoes* 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  report  given  in  by  Mr  Loyd,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
late  lamented  Boliyar  to  survey  it,  between  Panama  on  the  Pbcific,  ana  the  mouth  of 
the  Chagres  on  the  Atlantic,  and  which  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  completed  in 
1829^  that  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  terminated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  istamusy— 
there  being  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  break  of  the  mountain-range  in  Uie  line 
between  these  two  points,  a  drcnmstanoe  which  marks  this  spot  as  peculiarly  fitted 
for  crosi  osmmunication.  The  highest  point  of  elevation  here,  between  the  two  seas» 
Is  only  6,382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Panama  at  high  water,  and  the  mean 
level  of  the  Pacific  3,052  above  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre.  Mr  Loyd 
has  laid  down,  in  his  map  of  the  survey,  two  lines  for  a  rail-road  across  the  isthmus, 
hoth  commaii;ing  at  a  pomt  near  the  junction  of  the  Trinidad  river  with  the  Chagre^ 
and  running  across  the  intervening  plain  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  to  Clierrpra 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  other  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific ;  so  that  by  means  of 
these  two  lines  of  nil-road  a  oommunieation  may  be  elfeoted  with  perfect  ease  across 
the  isrhmus.  The  road  to  Ptoanui  would  have  tne  advantage  of  terminating  in  a  con- 
siderable city.  The  banks  of  the  Trinidad,  towards  the  Auantic  side,  are  well  suited 
for  wharfs,  especially  where  he  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  rail-roads.  As  the 
month  of  the  Cliagre  is  impe(M  hy  a  miid  fasv,*  Mr  Ijoyd  recommends  forming  a  com- 
munication with  the  neiffhbodring  bar  of  Limon,  which,  in  its  present  state,  has  excel- 
lent anchorage ;  and  which,  by  making  certain  improvements  m  it,  might,  at  a  smnll 
expense^  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  mfe  harbours  in  the  world. 
For  12  miles  up  the  Chagre  there  is  no  perceptible  current  to  the  sea.  This  survey 
has  completely  aemolished  the  idea  of  a  continuity  of  mountain-range  from  the  straits 
nf  Magellsn  on  the  Pacific,  all  the  way  across  South  and  North  America  to  the  west- 
ward q(  the  month  of  the  Uiqigah,  where  the  rooky  mountains  terminate  on  the  shore 
of  the  Icy  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  province  of  Veragua  are  merely  numerous 
detached  mountuns  of  considerable  height,  with  steep  and  rugged  sides.  To  the  E. 
of  this  province  succeed  numerous  conical  hiUs,  seldom  above  5(H)  feet  of  elevation, 
rising  from  plains  and  savannahs.  Between  Chagres  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Cherrera 
on  the  Pacinc,  these  conical  hills  are  less  numerous,  and  are  separated  by  extensive 
plains,  with  only  a  few  occasional  insulated  hills  of  inferior  hefffht  and  extent.  What 
geographer,  after  this,  will,  from  a  love  of  sjratem,  still  ding  to  the  idea,  so  often  but  so 
misucoessf nlly  reAited,  of  a  continuity  of  mountidn-range,  and  denominate  it  the  North 
American  Andes?  For,  if  so,  all  communication  across  the  isthmus,  whether  by 
ndl-roads  or  canals,  would  be  impracticable. 

The  isthmus  of  Panama  also  may  be  found  adapted  for  a  great  Junction-canal. 
The  direct  distance  between  Panama  and  Porto  jJello  is  only  55  miles;  but  the 
Rio  Grande,   whidh   fidls  into  the   sea  at  Panama,  is  securely  navigable,  by  ves- 
sels of  SOO  tons,  to  within  15  or  18  mUss  divcct  distance  of  the  Chagres,  which 
flows  northward,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Porto  Bello;  and  msking  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  windings,  the  whole  distance  reouiring  to  be  cut  could  not  pro- 
iNibly  exceed  SO  mQes.   When  Hnmboldt  wrote,  the  heignt  of  this  tract  was  unknown ; 
•hat  tt  has  since  been  explored»  and  found  to  present  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cut- 
ting of  a  canal  between  the  two  rivers.     It  does  not  even  appear  that  tunnelling  Mrould 
•be  neeessary.     As,  however,  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  is  about  16  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  Pacific,  a  few  locks  would  be  required  on  this  line  of  inland  navigation.     We 
know  that  careful  surveys  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  rivers  have  been  recen^ 
executed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  employed  on  this  occasion  have  reported  very  favour- 
ably of  the  proposed  undertaking.     One  of  them  informed  us  that  he  had  disoovcnd 
some  traces  of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal,  which  seems  to  have  been  executed  at  some 
very  distant  period  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  junction  betwixt  the  two  rivers  flow- 
ing to  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.     It  appean  to  have  been  carried  in  a  winding 
oottise  round  the  bases  of  several  innnlated  hiUi  which  rise  in  this  quarter;  but  the 
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the  tcheme  encoamged  by  the  govemmenty  or  were  it  an  ob|ect  of  private 
epecolatioii ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  behold  the  goremment  aerioasly 
occnpying  itself  with  this  important  improvement,  as  the  prospects  sad 
resources  of  the  nation  unfold  themselves.  The  San  Juan  dischai^ges  the 
waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  also  reeeires  the 
JBlewfield,  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Nueva  Segovia^  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  PerlaSf  the  Tonglait^  the  Yare  or  Herbiagy  the 
Poyait,  the  Roman^  the  UlnOf  the  Motagua^  and  the  Rio  Dolce  or  Rio 
Golfh,  Amongst  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  Pacific,  are  the  Higueron, 
the  ReahjOy  tibe  FonaecOy  and  the  San  MigueL  In  general,  Guatemala 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  between  the 
tropics. 

Lakes.]     The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  186  miles  in  length  from  N.W. 
to  S.£. ;  77  miles  in  breadth  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  and  465  miles  in 
circuit.     Its  greatest  depth  is  40  fathoms ;  its  least  SO  feet.    Its  waters 
are  not  brackish ;  and  its  surfieu^  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  picturesque 
islands,  of  which  the  only  inhabited  one  is  Omelepec     The  height  of  the 
lake  abore  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  134  feet.     It  receives  the  watera  of 
lake  Leon,  on  the  N.W^  by  the  river  Lipitapa,  Lake  Leon^  or  Managua^ 
IB  48  miles  long  by  23  broad ;  it  is  said  to  be  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  vessels.     The  lake  of  Alilan  is  8  leagues  in  leng&,  from  E.  to  W., 
and  more  than  4  from  N.  S.     It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
rocks  of  irregular  form.     From  its  margin  there  is  no  gradation  of  depUi, 
but  the  banks  are  precipitous,  and  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  with  « 
line  of  300  fathoms.     Several  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  it,  and  it 
receives  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  mountains ;  but  there  is  no 
perceptible  channel  by  which  this  great  influx  is  carried  off.     The  water 
is  fresh,  and  so  cold,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  benumbs  and  swells  the 
limbs  of  those  who  attempt  to  swim  in  it.     The  only  fish  caught  in  it  are 
crabs,  and  a  species  of  small  fish  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger  (pepes* 
cos  f).     These  are  in  such  countless  myriads,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  ten  surrounding  villages  carry  on  a  considerable  fishery  for  them. 
The  communication  between  one  village  and  another  is  carried  on  by 
canoes. 

Climate,'}  The  eastern  coasts  of  this  country  are  the  most  healthy  ;  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  heat  is  often  extreme,  and  Europeans  are  fre- 
quently attacked  with  intermittent  fevers.  In  the  interior  the  ftl«m^t<»  la 
greatly  modified  by  the  height  of  the  country. 

SoU  and  Prodtictions.^     On  the  coasts  we  frequently  meet  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  marshy  ground ;  in  the  interior  a  Tolcanic  soil  abonnday 
which,  like  all  soils  of  this  description,  is  remarkably  fertile.     The  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  are  as  varied  as  those  of  Mexico,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  detailed  account;  and  the  succession  of  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  all  kinds  is  uninterrupted  throughout  the  year.    In  the  province 
of  Soconusco,  the  cocoa  for  the  especial  use  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  waa  for- 
merly gathered ;  but  the  two  productions  of  this  region  best  known  to  corn- 
points  of  junction  are  not  difcorerable. "  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  sul^t  -yire  may 
remark,  that,  in  fact,  the  merit  of  having  first  effected  a  communication  between  tike 
two  great  oceans  already  belongs  to  a  very  humble  individual,  a  parish  priest,  -who,  vu 
the  year  1786,  caused  his  Indian  flock  to  cut  a  shallow  canal  between  a  branch  of  tlie 
San  Juan  and  a  branch  of  the  Quito,  by  which  the  small  canoes  of  the  country  bave 
actually  passed,  and  do  still  pass,  in  the  rainy  season,  from  one  sea  to  the  other, — a  die. 
tance  of  850  miles.     This  cut  has  been  much  neglected ;  but  it  still  navigaUe  by  U^ht 
eraft,  drawing  from  one  to  two  feet  water ;  and  we  should  think  a  canal  might  be  exe- 
cuted along  the  line  thus  pointed  oat  with  little  difficulty. 
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nmve  ara  indigo  and  cotJiibmI  ;  the  produce  of  the  latter  in  1825 
▼alaed  at  400,000  piaslres.  ^  Hie  cnltivatum  of  indigo,"  Unmboldt  eaya, 
**  which  is  yeiy  genml  in  Gnatemala  and  Canaccafly  is  neglected  in  Mexico ; 
and  indigo  is  annually  imported  from  Gnatemala,  where  the  total  prodnoa 
of  the  plantatiooa  amonnts  to  the  Taloe  of  12,000,000  of  liyrea.  Raynal 
is  wrong  when  he  maintaJna  that  the  Europeans  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  plant  into  America.  Several  species  of  imdigrfera  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  Continent.  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  the  life  of  his 
&ther,  mentions  indigo  among  the  productions  of  HaytL  Hernandez 
describes  the  process  by  which  the  natives  separated  the  fecula  from  the 
juice  of  the  plant ;  a  process  different  from  that  now  employed.  The 
small  cakes  of  indigo  dried  by  the  fire,  were  called  mohuilU  or  ileiu^mUi : 
the  plant  was  designated  by  the  name  xUihquiUpUzakuac"  In  Guate- 
mala, the  plant  is  called  giquiUiey  and  the  indigo  prepared  from  it,  anil ; 
the  former  is  the  native  name,  the  latter  has  passed  into  the  Spanish 
language  from  the  Arabic  word  niz  or  niL  Hernandez  calls  the  Mexican 
in^go,  am. 

AnimalsJ^  The  country  is  not  less  rich  in  animal  than  in  vegetable 
productiottB.  Besides  all  the  animals  common  to  the  American  continent, 
is  the  zorillo,  and  quetzal ;  the  one  a  small  species  of  fox,  the  other  a 
laige  bird  of  a  beautiful  green  plumage ;  it  appears  to  possess  at  least  two 
animals  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tail  feathers  of  the  quetzal,  which  are  very 
long,  are  favourite  ornaments  with  the  natives.  The  raxon  is  a  very 
beautiful  party-coloured  bird.  The  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  fish,  and 
the  coastB  afford  a  variety  of  objects  of  purauit  to  the  fishermen.  Green 
turtle  abounds  along  the  Mosquito  shore ;  and  ntanaiees  are  very  plentiful. 
This  singular  creature  may  be  considered  the  connecting  link  between 
quadrupeds  and  fishes;  it  retains  the  fore-feet,  or  rather,  hands  of  the 
former,  with  the  tail  of  the  latter,  spreading  out  in  a  horizontal  direction 
like  a  large  fan.  Beneath  the  skin — which  is  uncommonly  hard  and  thick 
—there  is  a  deep  layer  of  very  sweet  fat.  The  meat,  in  its  thickest  parts, 
has  the  singular  property  of  being  streaked  throughout  with  alternate 
layers  of  fat  and  lean,  being  most  excellent  food.  The  manatee  is  ex- 
tremely acute  in  its  sense  of  hearing,  and  immeiges  itself  in  the  water  on 
the  slightest  noise ;  it  feeds  on  long  shoots  of  tender  gress  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  will  rise  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length  out  of  the 
water  to  reach  its  food ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  most  solitary  and  least- 
frequented  creeks  and  rivers ;  the  male  and  female  are  generally  together ; 
their  common  length  is  from  8  to  12  feet,  and  they  weigh  from  500  to 
800  pounds ;  some  of  them  are  however  much  laiger,  weighing  from  12  even 
to  15  cwt.  The  Indians  generally  steal  upon  them  early  in  the  morning 
when  they  are  feeding,  and  kill  them  with  a  harpoon ;  but  if  the  least 
noise  is  made  in  approaching,  they  immediately  sink,  and  escape.  Among 
the  noxious  animals  and  reptiles,  not  the  least  formidable  are  the  warrior 
ants  (hormigai  guerreras),-  who  are  double  the  size  of  the  common  ant 
and  always  move  in  regular  array,  like  an  army.  "  Wherever  they  enter 
a  house,  they  spread  all  over  it,  and  clear  it  so  effectually  as  not  to  leave 
a  single  worm,  reptile,  or  vermin  of  any  sort  behind  them  when  they 
depart.  To  the  larger  creatures,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions,  toads,  rats,  &c. 
they  are  formidable  from  their  numbers  :  in  attacking  these  animals,  they 
adhere  so  closely  to  their  bodies  that  they  soon  kill  them,  and  devour 
them  to  the  bones.  When  they  have  cleansed  one  house,  they  quit  it,  and 
proceed  to  another,"    Jaarros  adda  to  this  account  a  very  marvellous  pro- 
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perty  to  thMo  beneficent  meraudera.  "  If  uiy  mjniy  be  done  to  ^leoi 
when  in  the  honse^  they  revenge  it  by  biting  or  atingiig  die  aaaaiknl,  and 
immediately  retreat,  learing  the  rermin  nntonched !" 

Population.'}  According  to  Baron  Hmnboldt,  the  population  of  Gnate- 
mala,  in  1822  did  not  exceed  1,600,000  sonla,  vis. :  280,000  Whites, 
880,000  Indians,  420,000  of  a  mixed  race  of  filacha.  Whites,  and  Indnos, 
and  20,000  Blacks.  Their  calculations,  however,  by  the  acknowledgraent 
of  Humboldt  himself,  in  a  letter  to  B<^var,  are  only  vague  conjectorei, 
which  require  to  be  rectified  by  accurate  etatistical  ds^  Senor  dd 
Valle  was  of  opinion  that  the  population  of  Guatemala  could  not  be  leas, 
in  1824,  than  2,000,000.  He  remarics  that  no  pestilential  diseasee  have 
occurred  in  that  country  for  many  years— 4hat  it  has  not  been  exposed  to 
devastating  war,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Pern,  Colombia,  New  Spain — 
that  articles  of  provision  are  to  be  met  with  here  at  lower  prices  than  in 
Mexico--and  that  marriages  are  more  prolific  In  the  opinion,  therefore, 
of  Senor  del  Valle,  which  appears  by  no  means  ill-founded,  the  popida* 
tion  of  Guatemala  may  be  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  Venezuela,  Pent, 
Chili,  and  perhaps  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Government.'}     Guatemala  had  scarcely  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence when  measures  were  taken  to  nominate  a  constituent  assembly,  by 
which  the  basis  of  a  constitution,  fit  for  a  federal  republic  might  be  ar- 
ranged, and  through  the  medium  of  which  it  might  be  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  the  five  states  composing  the  nation.     After  some  months  the 
labours  of  the  assembly  were  completed.     The  model  which  senred  to 
guide  the  legislators  of  Guatemala,  was  the  republican  form  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  together  with  that  of  Colombia.     All  the  nascest 
republics  of  America  felt  the  necessity  of  constituting  the  New  Woild  on 
one  and  the  same  principle.     The  congress  is  elected  by  the  people,  and 
is  half-renewed  every  year.     Each  state  sends  a  repres^itative  for  every 
15,000  inhabitants.     The  senate  is  composed  of  membns  popvlarly 
elected,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  each  state.     That  body  has  the  r^t  ef 
sanctioning  all  the  resolutions  made  in  congress ;  and  a  third  p^rt  in  re- 
newed annually,  the  individuals  going  out  being  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  president,  nominated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  different  states  of  the  federation.     The  offices  of  president 
and  vice-president,  both  nominated  in  the  same  way,  last  for  four  yean ;  and 
the  individuals  who  fill  them  may,  without  any  interval,  be  once  re-elected. 
The  constitution  abolishes  slavery,  estabUdies  individual  liberty,  and  guaran- 
tees the  freedom  of  the  press.    The  republic  is  at  present  divided  into  five 
states ;  each  of  these  states  is  free  and  independent  as  to  its  provincial 
government,  and  internal  administration.     On  the  20th  of  FebroaFy,  1825, 
the  constituent  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  federal  congress  succeeded 
it,  which  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution.     The  regular  troops  of  the 
republic  amount  to  1500  men ;  the  militia  are  stated  at  80,000. 

Ut.  The  Slate  of  Guatemala.'}  This  is  the  largest  state  of  the  Guate- 
malan confederacy.  It  occupies  the  N.W.  part  of  the  republic,  and  i» 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Mexico ;  on  the  £•  by  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, the  state  of  Hondnns,  and  that  of  San  Salvador ;  and  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  about  390  miles, 
end  its  average  breadth  170  miles.  It  is  divided  into  7  partidos  or  depart- 
ments, and  108  parishes,  and  sends  86  members  to  congress.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1825  was  512,120  sonls.^— Gva/ema/a-^FiQia,  or  Santiago  de  lot 
CabaUeros  de  GuaiemiUa,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Sacatepec, 
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▼idea  it  from  the  state  of  San  Salmdor;  sDd  on  die  W.  1»7  Ae  kie  ef 
Dolee,  the  Rio  Crotfo,  and  the  Amauqne  hajr^  which  aepmteo  it  hnm 
the  state  of  Guatemala ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Hondnwi.  Iti 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  it  about  340  miles,  and  its  greetest  breadth  300. 
The  central  chain  divides  it  into  two  great  physical  dinsionsy — the  one 
lying  towards  the  bay  of  Hondnras,  the  other  towards  the  Faeiiie.  The 
climate  is  warm,  moist,  and  nnhealthyt  especially  along  the  eastern  ahem 
The  sdrfisce  of  the  country  is  vmdnlated  and  diTersiiledi  piesentiBg  beaati* 
fnl  plains,  swelling  bills,  and  valleys  covered  with  nmbngeons  forests.  Hw 
soil  is  fertile,  and  this  state  is  the  richest  in  mines  of  gold  and  sSrer  in 
the  whole  confederation.  It  k  divided  into  12  departments,  and  aends 
1 1  members  to  congress.  Ita  principal  ports  on  the  northern  coast  are : 
Omoa,  Cabidlos,  Sal^  Trhtmfb  de  la  Cruz,  and  Trwnllo. 

Island  of  Roatan,"]  Eighteen  leagues  N.E.  of  Port  Trazillo,  the  is- 
land of  Roatan  lies  off  the  coast,  extending  from  45  to  50  miles  in  length, 
by  from  6  to  10  in  breadth.  The  approach  to  it  is  dangerooa,  owing  to 
the  reefs  and  rocks  by  which  it  is  smronnded ;  bnt  the  prindpal  harbour 
aflbrds  good  anchorage,  though  rather  open  to  S.W.  winds.  In  the  year 
1642,  this  island  was  taken  by  the  English,  bat  was  abandoned  eight  years 
after.  From  that  time  to  1742,  it  remained  mrinhabited ;  the  Englidithen 
again  occupied  and  fortified  it,  but  were  dislodged  about  1780.  Tbey 
resumed  poesession  of  it  in  1796  ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  Spaniards 
once  more  recorered  it. 

Sd,  State  of  Nicaragua,'^  Thk  state  is  sftnated  In  the  S.E.  quarter 
of  the  republic  It  is  divid A  on  the  N.W.  from  Honduras,  by  the  central 
chain  of  Guatemala,  and  from  the  Mosquito  territory  by  the  Rio  de  Naevm 
Segovia ;  on  the  E.  it  is  washed  by  the  Caribbean  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
state  of  Costa-Rica,  from  which  it  is  diyided  by  the  Colorado  on  the  £^ 
and  the  Porto-Culebra  on  the  W.;  and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  F^fie. 
It  is  about  430  miles  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  248  in  greatest  breadth 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Nearly  one-tenth  of  its  sur&ce  is  occupied  by  Uie 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy  at  Realejo  and 
along  the  San  Juan  river ;  but  Nuevm-Segovia,  Matagalpa,  and  I^iuaya, 
enjoy  a  much  finer  temperature  on  account  of  their  elevation.  This  state 
is  divided  into  8  departments,  and  sends  13  members  to  congrees.  Ita 
population  in  1824  was  174,400  souls.  Its  prindiMJ  ports  on  the  Facifie 
are  :  Realejo,  Desolada,  S.  Juan  del  Sur,  and  Brilo,  The  only  port  on 
the  Caribbean  sea  is  S,  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 

4/A.  State  of  Costa^Eica.^  This  is  the  most  eastem,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  the  most  aoutbern  portion  of  the  republic  It  is  bounded  on  die 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  province  and  lake  of  Nicaragaa;  on  the  &  by  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  republic  of  Colombia,  from  which  it  is  in  part  sepanted 
by  the  Chiriqui  river ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Facific.  Ita  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  190  miles,  and  its  mean  liraadth  from  N.  to  S.  9S 
miles.  The  volcanic  range,  which  traverses  this  oouatrv,  determines  ita 
two  general  inclinations,—- Uie  one  being  to  the  N.E.y  the  other  to  the 
S.W.  This  is  the  least  commercial  and  the  poorest  stale  of  the  oonli^ 
deracy*  Its  population  amounts  to  about  60,000  souk,  and  it  aeads  4 
members  to  congress.  Its  chief  town  is  Cartago,  situated  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  distant  about  65  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  95  horn 
the  Caribbean  sea. 

ath.  State  of  San  Salvador.2  This  state  extends  160  miles  along  the 
shores  of  the  racific ;  its  breadth  is  about  100*     The  Indians  of  thia  tei^ 
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ritory  are  the  most  cifilized,  aud  all  speak  Spanish.  The  city  of  San 
Salwtdor^  which  g^ires  its  name  to  the  state,  stands  in  a  delightfol  yalley, 
•nrronnded  by  mountains  covered  with  wood,  which  terminate  towards  the 
N.E.  in  a  volcanic  summit,  that  has  caused  at  different  periods  great  de* 
Tastation  by  its  eruptions :  it  is  in  13*  36'  N.  lat^  SIT*  46'  W.  long.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1538,  with  the  view  to  keep  the  province  of  Cuscat" 
ian^  *  land  of  riches,"  as  it  was  then  called,  in  subjection.  It  was  created 
a  dty  by  Charles  V.  in  1545.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  right  lines,  the 
houses  are  commodious,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  The  inhabi- 
tants, in  1778,  were  nearly  12,000,  of  whom  600  were  Spaniards.  The 
population  has  doubtless  considerably  increased  since  that  time.  The  dis* 
tance  from  Guatemala  is  60  leagues  E.S.E.  The  whole  of  this  fi^e  coun- 
try invites  the  especial  attention  of  the  geologist  and  naturalist. 

The  Mosquito  Territory.^  That  portion  of  Guatemala,  commonly 
called  the  Mosquito  tenitory,  or  Mosquito  shore,  and  sometimes  Moscot, 
is  situated  between  the  11th  and  16th  northern  parallels,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  states  of  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua. In  magnitude,  this  country  exceeds  Portugal.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  fertile ;  but  the  coasts  are  marshy  and  unhealthy,  as  the  fate  of  the 
Poyais  settlers  testified.  The  Mosquito  Indians  are  divided  into  various 
tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Mosquiios  Proper,  the  Poyaise^  the 
Taoukas,  and  the  Sambos.  Situated  between  morasses  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  a  coast  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  no  attempts  against  them 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  mortally  hate,  could  ever  succeed.  When 
the  duke  of  Albemarie  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  they  spontaneously  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
king  of  the  Mosquitos  received  a  commission  from  his  grace,  under  the 
seal  of  that  island ;  after  which  transaction  they  dAitinned  steady  in  their 
alliance  with  the  English,  and  very  useful  to  them  on  many  occasions. 
But  the  connexion  between  the  English  and  Mosquitos  no  longer  subsists. 
By  a  convention  with  Spain,  in  July,  1786,  the  English,  in  consideration 
of  certun  cessions  on  the  coast  of  Jucatan,  agreed  to  evacuate  this  coun- 
try. Although  governed  by  their  own  caciques,  they  must  virtually  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  the  Guatemalan  republic* — The  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Po^aiSf  where,  a  few  years  ago,  some  adventurers  from  this  coun- 
try attempted  to  establish  an  independent  colony,  are  situated  on  the  Tinio 
or  Black  river,  which  dischaiges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Cama^ 
ron.  This  district,  though  nominally  a  part  of  Guatemala,  has  never  ac- 
tually been  appropriated.  The  town  or  log-village  of  Poyais  is  situated 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  about  60  miles  inland. 
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Gdatjoiala,  or  ibe  Federal  RepuhUctf  CenUral  America^  «8  it  is  cdlad 
in  its  GOiiBtitatiooBl  acta,  was  formerly  a  divUion  of  the  ▼ioeroyalty  of 
Mexico.  It  railed  the  standard  of  independence  on  the  24th  ^  June, 
1823 ;  and  the  union  formed  under  this  title  embraces  the  ^tt  states  tff 
Costa-Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador.  In  con- 
sequence, perh^,  of  ita  heing  the  youngest  bom  of  the  transatlantic  re- 
publics, it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  writers.  Isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  world,  and  without  commercial  relations,  in  consecpienoe 
of  ita  harbours  being  closed,  this  beautiful  country,  as  an  elegant  writer  of 
Guatemala  expresses  himself,  was,  until  it  elevated  itself  to  the  rank  of  an 
independent  state,  a  rose  shot  up  in  ita  bud.  At  present,  not  only  by 
reason  of  ita  new  political  aspect,  but  also  on  account  of  ita  valuable  and 
multifarious  productions— to  say  nothing  of  ita  extent — ^it  demands  a  dis- 
tinct  pkce  in  the  geography  of  America,  and  forcibly  inyites  the  attention 
of  the  commercial  world. 

Name  and  Hiilory7\  Tlie  kingdom  of  Guatemala  "  received  ita  name 
from  the  word  QuauhtemaU^  which,  in  the  Mexican  language,  means  a 
decayed  log  of  wood,  because  the  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied 
Alvarado,  found,  near  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Kachiquel,  an  old  worm- 
eaten  tree,  and  gave  this  name  to  the  capital."  Such  is  the  statement 
adopted  by  Don  Domingo  Juairos,  in  his  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Gnate- 
mala,  as  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Some  writers,  however,  he  tells 
us,  have  derived  it  from  UhaiexnuUha^  which  signifies,  in  the  Tsendale 
dialect,  a  mountain  that  throws  out  water,  "  alluding,  doubtless,  to  ihe 
mountain  on  the  skirta  of  which  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  built."  Ano- 
ther etymology  is  given  by  Francisco  de  Fuentes  y  Gusman,  who  derivea 
the  name  from  Coctecmalan,  signifying  '  milk-wood,'— a  peculiar  tree  found 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  original  capital,  where 
now  stands  the  village  of  Tzacualpa.  Lastly,  Juarros  suggests,  that  Uie 
word  may  possibly  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Jviiemal^  the 
first  king  of  Guatemala,  as  Quiche  was  named  from  Nimaquiche,  and 
Nicaragua  from  the  cadque  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  part  of 
Guatemala  was  conquered  in  1524  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  found  tlie 
country  in  the  possession  of  above  SO  different  tribes,  each  governed  by 
their  own  chief,  and  exhibiting  distinct  languages  and  manners.  Most  oif 
these  tribes  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  Mosquitos  and  Poyaise,  located  in  the  eastern  parta  of  the 
country  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  Mexican  or  Astec 
language  is  spoken  by  the  PipU  Indians^  who  are  settled  along  the  coaste 
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of  the  Pacific,  and  by  some  other  tribes ;  besides  this,  no  fewer  than  24 
dialects,  peculiar  to  Griiatemala,  are  still  said  to  be  spoken,  the  names  of 
which  are,  the  Quickly  the  Kachiquel,  the  Zutugil,  the  Mam,  the  Poco- 
mam,  the  Pupuluca,  the  Sinca,  the  Chorti,  the  Alaguilac,  the  Caichi,  the 
Pochonchiy  the  Ixil,  the  ZoizU,  the  Tzendal,  the  Chapaneca,  the  Zoque, 
the  Coxoh,  the  Chanabaly  the  C%o/,  the  Uzpanteca^  the  Lenca,  the  Agua- 
caieca,  the  Quecchi^  and  the  Nahuaie  or  Pipi/.  The  Maya  language  is 
also  spoken  ia  Chiapa.  "  It  is  true,"  says  Don  Domingo  Juarros,  "  there 
is  a  strong  resembluice  between  some  of  the  idioms ;  and  the  Indians  of 
one  tribe  can  understand  those  of  another  from  analogy :  these  instances, 
however,  are  not  very  frequent,  nor  can  the  intercourae  be  maintained  with 
aofficient  clearness  and  precision  to  enable  them  to  traffic  with  each  other 
readily  and  satisfactorily."  The  learned  Don  labours  with  patriotic  soli- 
citude to  show,  that  his  country  was  never  subject  to  the  Mexican  sover- 
eigns. The  proofs  he  adduces  are,  first,  that  the  Mexicans  always  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  conquered  to  adopt  their  lan- 
guage, but  the  Aztec  is  not  the  prevailing  language  in  Guatemala ;  se- 
condly, that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest^  the  Spaniards  found  no  open 
road  from  Mexica  to  Chiapa,  but  only  narrow  paths,  in  many  places  over- 
grown by  vegetation.  According  to  the  tradition  recited  by  the  historian 
himself,  the  Tulteca  or  Toltec  Indians,  the  most  powerful  and  civilized 
of  all  the  nations  of  Guatemala,  came  originally  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tula,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  This  emigration  took  place  by  direc- 
tion of  an  oracle,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population, 
in  the  reign  of  Nimaquiche,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Tultecas.  "  In  perform- 
ing this  journey,  they  expended  many  years,  suffered  extraordinary  hard- 
ships, and  wandered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  until  they  disco- 
vered a  brge  lake,  (the  lake  of  Atitan,)  and  resolved  to  fix  their  habita- 
tions in  a  convenient  place  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  which  they  called 
Quiche,  in  commemoration  of  their  king  Nimaquiche  (Quiche  the  Great,) 
who  died  during  their  peregrination."  The  time  of  this  emigration,  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision.  Nimaquiche  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acxopil,  from  whom  Kicab  Tanub,  the  contemporary 
of  Montezuma  XL,  was  the  14th  in  succession  who  reigned  in  Utatlan, 
the  capital  of  Quiche.  We  believe  that  no  Spanish  colony  was  ever  est^ 
blished  with  a  less  effusion  of  blood  than  that  of  Guatemala ;  and  the 
praise  of  this  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Dominican,  Las  Casas,  who  accom- 
panied the  conquerors  in  their  expedition  against  this  country.  In  the  16tb 
and  17th  centuries,  Guatemala  was  greatly  harassed  by  English  and  Dutch 
privateers,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mosquitos  and  Poyaise.  These  fierce 
aboriginals  maintained  an  unrelenting  struggle  with  their  Spanish  neigh- 
bours, while  they  freely  permitted  the  EngUsh  to  form  settlements  upon 
thmr  coast.  The  celebrated  Poyaise  scheme  of  the  pseudo-cacique  Mao- 
Gregor,  and  its  melancholy  results,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  On  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  the  Guatemalans  declared  themselves 
independeiit,  and  erected  a  federal  republic,  the  ccwstitution  of  which  will 
be  afterwards  related.  The  discovery  which  was  made  in  this  country,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palenque,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  of  the 
nuns  of  a  town  nearly  18  miles  in  circumference,  with  various  monuments 
and  other  antiquities,  has  led  some  antiquarians  to  conjecture  that  the  an- 
eient  inhabitants  of  Guatemala  must  have  held  very  direct  relations  with 
the  known  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  the  Egyptians* — Under  the 
t^Muiiah  government^  Guatemala  formed  a  captain-generabbip  independent 
V.  4 1 
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of  the  other  goreraments  and  vice-royalties  of  SpaaiBh  Ameiica,  and  di- 
vided into  the  following  15  provinces : 

Chimaltenango,  Etcaiotla,  Suehtltepee, 

Chiquhnula,  Leop,  Solola, 

Cludad-" 


■Real,  Q,uezalteiuai|^ 

ComayaguA,  Sacatepec,  Totoiiicapaii» 

Costa- Rica,  San  SaJtvador^  Vera-Paz. 

Its  ecclesiastical  constitution  comprehended  one  archbishop^  and  three 
bishops. 

'  Boundaries  and  Exteni,"^  This  country  is  situated  between  the  8tk 
and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shores  are  washed  hy  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  Padfic  ocean  oa 
the  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territories,  and  oo 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Columbia.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  Guatemak  and 
Columbia  runs  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  Commencing  at  Point  Borica, 
on  the  Southern  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Moant  Vaniy  and 
runs  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  sea. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commences  between  Tonala  and  Eatepec  on 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  runs  from  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa ;  k 
then  turns  to  the  £.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  joins  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  embochure  of  the  Sibon.  Its  coune  is  determined 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  courses  of  the  riven 
Zodales  and  Samasinta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  by  a  line  mnniag 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
betwixt  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  and  Cape  Desolada,  being  4a)3  miles;  its 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  93  miles  across.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  26,152  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  Bri^h 
square  miles.  Hence  this  republic  is  larger  than  Spain  in  Europe,  or 
Chili  in  the  new  world. 

Coasts,']  The  most  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forma  with  that 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  the  port  of 
Guatemala^  the  cape  De  los  Remedios  and  the  gulf  of  Fonseca^  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  islands.  The  gulfs  of  Papagayoy  and  Nicqya 
or  SaHnaSf  bounds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  the  S.E.  in  Cape 
Blanco ;  and  the  gulf  of  Doke  opens  towards  the  Columbian  coast. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  which  forms  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  the  Three  points.  Going 
eastward  the  bay  of  TruxUle  presents  itself,  and  farther  on  that  of  Car- 
tago.  We  then  meet  with  Cape  Gracios-a^DioSi  Sable  hay,  the  lagane 
De  Perlasy  the  bay  of  Blew/ields,  and  the  gulf  of  Matina,  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Mosquito  hay.  An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  sprinkled 
along  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  TVrronoMi, 
Poatan,  and  Guanajoy  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes.']  A  chain  of  mountains,  a  prolongation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  the  S.E.  frontier,  and  trav^aea  the 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  the 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  Veragoa,  the  most  S.E.  province  of  Guate- 
mala, the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Canaiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  natural 
boundary  between  North  and  South  America.  The  chain  of  Guatemala, 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  85  have  been  enumeiatedy 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragna  towards  the  bay 
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of  IVboantepec  In  tbe  province  of  Sonsonatey  this  chaia  is  denomioated 
Sierra  de  Apaneea,  The  most  soathern  volcano  is  that  of  Barua  or 
Varu,  There  are  3  volcaooes  in  a  state  of  activity  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragoa ;  and  to  the  N.  of  that  lake  several  others  exist* 
of  which  the  most  active  is  that  of  Malaya*  Tlie  Isalco  rises  near  St 
Salvador,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  successive  eruptions  in  1798,  1805, 
and  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  we  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
AqyM  and  Fuego^  the  former  occupying  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  central  America,  its  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14,760  feet.  Tbe  volcano  of  Soconusco  in  15°  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  volcanoes.' 

'  We  must  regard  the  central  cbain  of  Gattemala  as  forming  the  division  betwixt 
the  great  basins  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific;  and  it  lias  frequently  been  pro- 
posed to  open  a  communication  betwixt  the  Atlitntic  and  Pacific  ocean  hy  cutting 
across  this  oarrier.  Were  such  a  work  executed  on  an  adequate  scale,  the  benefit  to 
the  whole  commercial  world  would  be  immense ;  not  only  would  the  eosst-nayigatioa 
of  the  American  continent  be  prodigiously  ftcilitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit  attended 
vrith  so  many  advantaf  es,  as  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  present  line, 
inrould  be  opened  betwuct  Europe  and  India.  If  the  China  and  fur- trade  were  directed 
through  tms  channel,  there  would  be  at  least  six  weeks  sailing  saved  on  tbe  passage^ 
that  is,  about  9000  miles  in  southing,  and  nearly  as  much  on  tbe  east  and  west-tadciuff : 
there  being  in  such  a  case  no  need  to  stand  into  southern  latitude  at  all,  and  the 
passage  being  nearly  or  comparatively  paralleL  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  Chili  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  naviffators,  on 
account  of  the  papagayos,  or  violent  winds  which  prevail  during  nreat  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  eastern  coast  In  particolar  is  totallv  oeatitote  of  gw>d  harbours  or  anchor- 
age ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  this  quarter,  we  believe  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigators,  they  are  not  nearly  no  formidable  as  havs  been  represented. 
There  is  always  gooif  sea-room ;  violent  periodical  winds  are  never  felt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  dose  of  September ;  the  weather  is  remarkably  steady  in 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  there  are  in  £gu;t  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  than 
•on  the  west.  Vessels  lying  in  Chagres  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  N.£.  mr 
prevailing  wind ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  liurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  secure.  Porto  Bello  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  but  affords  good  protection  to 
vessels.  There  is  always  sea-room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coast.  As  to  the  best  point  of  junction  betwixt  the 
two  oceans,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Humboldt  has  enumerated 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 
prospect  of  success;  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  by  Mr  Pitman 
in  his  *  Succinct  View,'  published  in  1885.  One  of  these,  by  the  great  hike  of  Nicara- 
gua, neu*ly  under  the  parallel  of  18*  13%  has  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  North 
Americans ;  and  we  believe  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  about 
five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  iunction-canal  in  this  quarter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Guatemala  government ;  but  the  scheme  has  since  been  given 
up,  on  account  of  the  immense  expense  with  which  it  was  evident  it  must  have  been 
attended.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  still  directed  towards  this  ouarter ;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
be  attended  wiui  peculiar  advantage  to  the  North  Americans.  To  understand  the  line 
proposed  here,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side 
with  the  lake  of  Leon,  stretching  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  the  other,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  Caribbean  lea.  But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — ^If  the  report  of  disinter* 
ested  travellers  may  be  credited^-neither  is  the  small  river  Tosta,  which  flows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Pacific;  so  that  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  ssas,  a  verv  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cut ;  beaides,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  is  highly  intricate  and  dangerous 
M.  Humboldt  suggests  that  the  lake  Leon  might  be  avoided  altogether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  la^^  lake  to  the  gulf  of  Papagayo.  And  it  is  somewhat  curious  tnat 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  the  high  volcanic  ri<^e, 
which  here  runs  between  the  interior  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to 
carry  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  in  this  quarter  exccedinfly  difllcult. 

The  prmectors  of  a  grand  canal  for  ships  of  all  dimensions,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  are  probably  not  aware  of  this  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  and  msintaining  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  particulars,  and  the  result  of  the  military  operations  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  that  quarter.  In  1779,  Spain  having  joined  France  In  abetting  the 
wvolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted 
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of  the  other  gorernmenta  and  vice-royalties  of  Spanish  Ameiica,  and  di- 
vided into  the  following  15  provinces : 

CMmaltenango,  Etciiintla,  Suehiltepeey 

Chiaurmula,  Leori,  Solola, 

('iuaad-R«U,  Q,uezalteniiigo»  SontoMte, 

Comayn^ua,  Sacatepec,  Totooicapaiiy 

Costa- Rica,  San  Suvador^  Vera-Paz. 

Its  ecclesiastical  constitution  comprehended  one  archbishop,  and  three 
bishops. 

'  Boundaries  and  ErtentJ}  This  country  is  situated  between  the  8tfa 
and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shores  are  washed  by  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  I^idfic  ooeaa  oa 
the  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territories,  and  on 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Columbia.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  Guatemala  and 
Columbia  runs  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  Commencing  at  Point  Burica, 
on  the  Southern  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Mount  Varn,  and 
runs  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  sea. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commences  between  Tonala  and  Estepec  oa 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  runs  from  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa ;  tt 
then  turns  to  the  E.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  joins  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  embochure  of  the  Sibon.  Its  course  is  determined 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Zodales  and  Samasinta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  by  a  line  mnning 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
betwixt  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  and  C^e  Desolada,  being  403  miles;  its 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  93  miles  across.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  26,152  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  British 
square  miles*  Hence  this  republic  is  larger  than  Spain  in  Europe,  or 
Chili  in  the  new  world. 

Coasts,']  The  most  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forms  with  thai 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  TehuatUepec  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  the  port  of 
Guatemala^  the  cape  De  los  Remedios  and  the  gulf  of  Fonseca^  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  islands.  The  gulfs  of  Papagayo^  and  Nicoya 
or  Salinas,  bounds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  the  S.E.  in  Cape 
Blanco;  and  the  gplf  of  Doke  opens  towards  the  Columbian  coast. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  HondwraSy  which  forma  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  the  Three  points.  Goings 
eastward  the  bay  of  TruxiUe  presents  itself,  and  farther  on  that  of  Car- 
tago.  We  then  meet  with  Cape  Grados-a'Dios,  Sable  bay,  the  lagone 
De  Perlas,  the  bay  of  BlewfiekU,  and  the  gulf  of  Matina,  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Mosquito  bay.  An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  spriakled 
along  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  Terranova, 
Poatan,  and  Guanaja,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes.']  A  chain  of  mountains^  a  prolongation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  the  S.E.  frontier,  and  traverses  tbe 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  the 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  Veragna,  the  most  S.E.  province  of  Guate- 
mala, the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Canaiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  a  great  natural 
boundary  between  North  and  South  America*  The  chain  of  Guatemala, 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  35  have  been  enumerated, 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the  bay 
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of  Tbhnantepec.  In  the  proiince  of  Sonsonate^  this  chain  is  denominated 
Sierra  de  Apaneca,  The  most  southern  volcano  is  that  of  Barita  oT; 
Varu*  There  are  3  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  to  the  N.  of  that  lake  several  others  exist» 
of  which  the  most  active  is  that  of  Malaya.  The  Isalco  rises  near  St 
Salvador,  and  is  distinguished  hy  its  successive  eruptions  in  1798,  1805, 
and  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  "vire  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
jiqua  and  FuegOy  the  former  occupying  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  central  America,  its  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14,760  feet.  The  volcano  of  Soconusco  in  15^  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  volcanoes.' 

*  We  most  regard  the  central  chain  of  Guatemala  as  forming  the  division  hetwizt 
the  great  basins  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed to  open  a  communication  betwixt  the  Atlantic  and  Padiie  ocean  by  cuttinf^ 
across  this  barrier.  Were  such  a  worlc  executed  on  an  adequate  scale,  the  benefit  to 
the  whole  commercial  world  would  be  immense;  not  only  would  the  coast-navigation 
of  the  American  continent  be  prodigiously  facilitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit  attended 
ivith  so  many  adTantac es,  as  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  present  line^ 
would  be  opened  betwuct  Europe  and  India.  If  the  China  and  fur- trade  were  directed 
through  this  channel,  there  would  be  at  least  six  weelcs  sailing  sared  on  the  passage, 
that  is,  about  SOOO  miles  in  southing,  and  nearly  as  much  on  the  east  and  west-tadciuff : 
there  being  in  such  a  case  no  need  to  stand  into  southern  latitude  at  all,  and  the 
passage  being  nearly  or  comparativdv  paralleL  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  Chili  are  excenlingly  dangerous  to  navigators,  on 
account  of  the/xi/Migayof,  or  violent  winds  which  prevail  during  sreat  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  eastern  coast  in  particular  is  totallv  deatitnte  of  gmid  harbours  or  anchor- 
ite ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  this  quarter,  we  believe  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigators,  they  are  not  neiurly  no  formidable  as  liave  been  represented. 
There  is  aivrays  good  sea-room ;  violent  periodical  winds  are  never  felt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  dose  of  September ;  the  weather  is  remarkably  steady  in 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  there  are  In  fact  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  than 
<m  the  west.  Vessels  lying  in  Chagres  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  or 
prevailing  wind ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  secure.  Porto  Beilo  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  but  affords  good  protection  to 
vessels.  There  is  always  sea-room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coast.  As  to  the  best  point  of  junction  betwixt  the 
two  oceans,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Humboldt  has  enumerated 
no  fewer  than  nine  difforent  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 
prospect  of  success;  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  by  Mr  Pitman 
in  his  <  Succinct  View,'  published  in  1885.  One  of  these,  by  the  great  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, neariy  under  the  parallel  of  12**  13%  has  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  North 
Americans;  and  we  believe  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  about 
Ave  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  1  unction-canal  in  this  quarter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  iiuatemala  government ;  but  the  scheme  has  since  been  given 
np,  on  account  of  the  immense  expense  with  which  it  was  evident  It  must  have  been 
attended.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  beUeye  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  still  directed  towards  this  ouarter ;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
he  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  North  Americans.  To  understand  the  line 
proposed  here,  let  It  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side 
with  the  lake  of  LeMi,  stretching  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  the  other,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  Caribbean  sea.  But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — ^if  the  report  of  disinter- 
ested trailers  may  be  credited — neither  is  the  small  river  Tosta,  which  flows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Pacific ;  so  that  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  seas,  a  yerv  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cut ;  besides,  the  navigation  of  the  lidce  Nicaragua  is  hiffhly  intricate  and  dangerous. 
M.  Humboldt  su^ests  that  the  lake  Le<m  might  be  avoided  altt^ether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  larger  lake  to  the  gulf  of  Papagayo.  And  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  the  high  volcanic  ridge, 
which  here  runs  between  the  interior  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to 
carrv  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  in  this  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  pnyeetors  of  a  grand  canal  for  sl&ips  of  all  dimensions,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  are  prol>ably  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  and  maintelning  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  particulars,  and  the  result  of  the  military^  operations  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  that  quarter.  In  1779,  Spain  having  joined  France  in  abetting  the 
revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  ad^tad 
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of  the  other  gorernments  aiid  Tice-royalties  of  Spanish  America,  and  di- 
vided into  the  foUowmg  15  proyinces : 

ChimnltenangOt  Eicaintlmy  SaebntepcCy 

Chiauhnula,  Leon»  Solola, 

Ciudad-Real,  Queziiltenaiigo,  Sotuonatey 

Comayaj^ua,  Sacatepec,  Totooicapao* 

Costa- Rica^  San  Salvador^  Vera-Paz. 

Its  ecclesiastical  constttntion  comprehended  one  archbiahopy  and  ^Bee 


Boundaries  and  ErtentS]  This  country  is  situated  between  the  8tk 
and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shores  are  washed  hj  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  Pacific  ocsean  oa 
the  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territories,  mod  on 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Columbia.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  GoatemaJa  and 
Columbia  runs  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.K  Commencing  at  Point  Bnrica, 
on  the  Southern  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Mount  Vara,  and 
runs  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  sea. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commences  between  Tonala  and  Estepec  oa 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  runs  from  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  E.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  joins  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  embochure  of  the  Sibon.  Its  course  b  determined 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  courses  of  the  riTeri 
Zodales  and  Samasinta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  by  a  line  ronning 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
betwixt  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  and  Cape  Desolada,  being  403  miles;  its 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  93  miles  across.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  aceord- 
ing  to  Humboldt,  26,152  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  British 
square  miles*  Hence  this  republic  is  larger  than  Spain  in  Enrope,  or 
Chili  in  the  new  world. 

Caa$U,'\  The  most  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forms  with  that 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  the  port  of 
Guatemala^  the  cape  De  lo»  Remedios  and  the  gulf  of  JFonseca^  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  islands.  The  gulfis  of  PapagayOf  and  Nicqya 
or  Salinas,  bounds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  the  S.E.  in  Oape 
Blanco ;  and  the  gulf  of  Dolee  opens  towards  the  Columbian  coast. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  which  forma  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  the  Three  points.  Going 
eastward  the  bay  of  Truxille  presents  itself  and  farther  on  that  of  Car^ 
tago.  We  then  meet  with  Cape  Grados^O'Dios,  Sable  bay,  the  lagane 
De  Perlas,  the  bay  of  Blewfields,  and  the  gulf  of  Maiina,  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Mosquito  bay.  An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  sprinkled 
ailong  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  Terranova^ 
Poatan,  and  Guanaja,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes*']  A  chain  of  mountains,  a  prolongation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  the  S.E.  frontier,  and  trarersea  the 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  the 
iH'eadth  of  the  conntry.  In  Veragoa,  the  most  S.E.  province  of  Guate* 
mala,  the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Canaiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  natnrml 
boundary  between  North  and  South  Amo-ica.  The  chain  of  Goatemala, 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  35  have  been  enumeiated, 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the  bay 
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of  Tehnantepec.  In  the  province  of  Sonsonate,  this  chain  is  denominated 
Sierra  de  Apaneca,  The  most  southern  volcano  is  that  of  Barua  or 
Varu.  There  are  3  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  to  the  N.  of  that  lake  several  others  exist* 
of  which  the  most  active  is  that  of  Malaya.  The  Isalco  rises  near  St 
Ssdvador,  and  is  distinguished  hy  its  successive  eruptions  in  1798,  1805, 
and  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  we  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
Aqua  and  Fuego^  the  former  occupying  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountaina  of  central  America,  its  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14»760  feet.  The  volcano  of  Soconusco  in  15^  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  volcanoes.' 

*    We  must  r^ard  the  central  chain  of  Guatemala  as  forming  the  division  hetwizt 
the  gremt  basins  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific;  and  it  has  frequently  been  pro- 
poaed  to  open  a  commonication  betwixt  the  AtlHntic  and  Padiic  ocean  bv  cutting 
BcroaB  this  oarrier.     "Were  such  a  work  executed  on  an  adequate  scale,  the  benefit  to 
the  iirhde  commercial  world  would  be  immense ;  not  only  would  the  coast-navigation 
of  the  American  continent  be  prodigiously  facilitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit  attended 
vrith  oo  many  advantages,  as  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  present  line, 
would  be  opened  betwixt  Europe  and  India.    If  the  China  and  fur- trade  were  directed 
through  this  channel,  there  would  be  at  least  six  weeks  sailing  saved  on  tbe  passage, 
that  ia,  about  SOOO  miles  in  southing,  and  nearly  as  much  on  tbe  east  and  west-tacking : 
there  being  in  such  a  case  no  need  to  stand  into  southern  latitude  at  all,  and  the 
paaaage  being  nearly  or  comnarativdv  narallel.     We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  (jhlVi  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigators^  on 
a<:count  of  the  pafMgayoSf  or  violent  winds  which  prevail  during  great  part  ox  the  year, 
and  that  the  eastern  coast  in  particular  is  totallv  destitute  of  gmid  harbours  or  auchor- 
ace  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  this  ouarter,  we  believe  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigators,  they  are  not  nearly  no  formidable  as  have  been  represented. 
There  is  always  good  sea-room ;  violent  periodical  winds  are  never  fdt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  dose  of  September ;  tbe  weather  is  remarkably  steady  in 
the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  there  are  in  fact  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  than 
<m  the  west«     Vessels  lying  in  Chagres  are  completely  shdtejred  from  the  N.E.  or 
previuling  wind ;  and  on  tbe  approach  of  a  hurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  secure.     Porto  Bello  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  but  affords  good  protection  to 
▼eaaela.     There  is  always  sea-room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coast.     As  to  the  best  point  of  junction  betwixt  the 
two  oceans,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.     M.  Humboldt  has  enumerated 
no  fewer  tlian  nine  different  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 
prospect  of  success;  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  by  Mr  Pitman 
m  his  '  Succinct  View,'  published  in  1825.     One  of  these,  by  the  great  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, neariy  under  the  puallel  of  12*  13%  has  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  North 
Americans ;  and  we  believe  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  about 
fire  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  iunction-canal  in  this  quarter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  uuatemala  government ;  but  the  scheme  has  since  been  given 
up«  on  account  of  the  immoise  expense  with  which  it  was  evident  it  must  have  been 
attended.     There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  still  directed  tovrards  this  ouarter ;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  North  Americans.     To  understand  the  line 
proposed  here,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side 
'with  the  lake  of  Leon,  stretching  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  the  other,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  Caribbean  sea.     But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — ^if  the  report  of  disinter-> 
ested  travellers  may  be  credited—- neither  is  the  small  river  Tosta,  which  flows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Pacific;  so  that  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  seas,  a  rerv  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cot ;  besides,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  is  hichly  intricate  and  dangeroua. 
M.  Humboldt  suggests  that  the  lake  Leon  might  be  avoided  altogether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  la^er  lake  to  the  gulf  of  Papagayo.     And  it  is  somewhat  curious  toat 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.   If  we  are  righUy  inibrmed,  however,  the  hi^h  volcanic  ridge, 
which  here  runs  between  the  interior  liUce  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to 
can^  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  in  this  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  prcyeetors  of  a  grand  canal  for  ships  of  all  dimens&ns,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  and  maintaining  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
tbe  following  particulars,  and  the  result  of  the  military  operations  whicn  were  for- 
merly carriea  on  in  that  quarter.  In  1779,  Spain  having  joined  France  in  abetting  tbe 
revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  ad^ted 
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of  the  other  gorernments  and  vice-royalties  of  Spaaiah  America,  and  &• 
vided  into  the  foUowmg  15  provinces : 

CUmaltenango*  Escaintla,  Sucliiltepee, 

Chiauhnula,  Leon,  Solola, 

Ciuaad-Real,  QuezalteiuusgOy  Sonaomte, 

Gomayag^uA,  Sacatepec,  TotonScapan* 

Costa- Rica,  San  Salvador^  Vera-Paz. 

Its  ecclesiastical  constitation  comprehended  one  archbialiopy  and  time 
bishops. 

*  Boundaries  and  Extent"]  This  country  is  situated  between  the  8th 
and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude.  Its  shores  are  washed  hj  the  sea 
of  the  Antilles  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Great  Southern  or  Padfic  ocean  ob 
the  S.W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  territoriea,  and  on 
the  S.E.  by  those  of  Columbia.  The  frontier-line  betwixt  Guatemala  and 
Columbia  runs  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.K  Commencing  at  Point  Burica, 
on  the  Southern  ocean,  it  cuts  the  central  Cordillera  in  Moant  Varn,  and 
runs  on  to  Cape  Careta  on  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbean  sea. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  commences  between  Tonala  and  Eatepec  on 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  runs  from  S.  to  N.  until  it  reaches  Chiapa ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  £.,  and  after  many  sinuosities  of  course,  it  jmns  the 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  embochure  of  the  Sibon.  Its  course  is  determined 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Zodales  and  Samasinta.  Its  greatest  extent  is  measured  by  a  line  mnning 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  being  about  1,118  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
betwixt  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  and  Cape  Desolada,  being  4p03  miles;  its 
narrowest  admeasurement  is  towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  93  miles  across.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  26,152  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree,  or  200,499  British 
square  miles*  Hence  this  republic  is  larger  than  Spain  in  Europe,  or 
Chili  in  the  new  world. 

Cwuts,']  The  most  northern  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  forms  with  that 
of  Mexico  the  gulf  of  TehuatUepec  ;  passing  to  the  S.  we  find  Uie  port  of 
Guatemala^  the  cape  De  los  Remedios  and  the  gulf  of  Fonseca^  which 
embraces  a  number  of  little  islands.  The  gulfs  of  PapagajfOy  and  Nico^ 
or  Salinas^  bounds  the  peninsula  which  terminates  to  the  S.E.  in  Cape 
Blanco ;  and  the  gulf  of  Doke  opens  towards  the  Columbian  coast. 
On  the  Caribbean  coast  we  find  the  gulf  of  Honduras^  which  forms  a 
minor  gulf,  extending  N.E.  to  the  cape  of  the  Three  points.  Going 
eastwai^  the  bay  of  Trtutille  presents  itself^  and  farther  on  that  of  Car- 
tago.  We  then  meet  with  Cape  Gracios^a^DioSf  Sable  bay,  the  lagune 
De  PerlaSf  the  bay  of  Bletqfieldsj  and  the  gulf  of  Matinoj  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Mosquito  bay.  An  infinite  number  of  little  islands  are  spriakled 
along  the  coast :  among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  TVrrafuwa, 
Poatan,  and  Guanc^a^  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Honduras. 

Mountains  and  Volcanoes.']  A  chain  of  mountains,  a  prolongation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  enters  by  the  S.E.  frontier,  and  traverses  the 
whole  of  this  region,  contracting  and  expanding  its  branches  with  the 
breadth  of  the  country.  In  Veragua,  the  most  S.E.  province  of  Guate- 
mala, the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Canaiagua  runs  in  a  line  directly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Andes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  natural 
boundary  between  North  and  South  America.  The  chain  of  Guatemala, 
jagged  with  volcanic  cones,  of  which  above  35  have  been  enumerated, 
runs  along  the  western  coast  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the  bay 
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'of  T^hvantepec.  In  the  province  of  Sonsonate,  this  chain  is  denominated 
JSUrra  de  Apaneca,  The  most  sonthern  volcano  is  that  of  Baima  or 
Varu*  There  are  3  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  to  the  N.  of  that  lake  several  others  exist» 
of  which  the  most  active  is  that  of  MeUaya,  The  Isalco  rises  near  St 
Salvador,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  successive  eruptions  in  1798,  1805, 
aind  1807.  In  the  environs  of  Guatemala  we  remark  the  volcanoes  of 
jAqua  and  Fuego^  the  former  occupying  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  central  America,  its  height,  according  to  Mr  Hall,  being 
14,760  feet.  The  volcano  of  Socomuco  in  15°  59'  N.  lat.  terminates  the 
Guatemala  series  of  volcanoes." 

'  We  mutt  rq^ard  the  central  chidn  of  GuatemaTa  aa  forming  the  division  betwixt 
the  great  baains  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific;  and  it  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed  to  open  a  communication  betwixt  the  Atlitntic  and  Pacific  ocean  bv  cutting 
across  this  barrier.  Were  such  a  work  executed  on  an  adequate  scale,  the  benefit  to 
the  whole  commercial  world  would  be  immense ;  not  only  would  the  coast-navigatioa 
of  the  American  continent  be  prodigiously  facilitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit  attended 
with  so  many  advantages,  as  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  present  line, 
would  be  opened  betwut  £nrope  and  India.  If  the  China  and  fur- trade  were  directed 
through  tms  channel,  tbere  would  be  at  least  six  weeks  sailing  saved  on  the  passage, 
that  is,  about  9000  miles  in  southing,  and  nearly  as  much  on  tlie  east  and  west-tackioc : 
there  being  in  such  a  case  no  need  to  stand  into  southern  latitude  at  all,  and  tne 
passage  being  nearly  or  comparativelv  parallel.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  shores  of  Columbia  and  Chili  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigators,  on 
account  of  the  paftagayoi,  or  violent  winds  which  prevail  during  ipreat  part  ox  the  year, 
and  that  the  eastern  coast  in  particular  is  totallv  destitute  of  gwM  harbours  or  anchor- 
ace  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  this  quarter,  we  l)elieve  that,  in 
the  experience  of  navigators,  they  are  not  nearly  ro  formidable  as  have  been  represented. 
There  is  alvrays  good  sea-room ;  violent  periodical  winds  are  never  felt  before  the 
middle  of  July,  nor  after  the  dose  of  Septeml)er ;  the  weather  is  remarkably  steady  in 
the  Caribbean  sea;  and  there  are  in  fact  more  places  of  shelter  on  the  east  coast  than 
•on  the  west.  Vessels  lying  in  Cbagres  are  completely  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  or 
prevailing  wind ;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  can  run  up  the  river  so  as  to  be 
quite  secure.  Porto  Bello  has  a  rather  difficult  entrance,  but  affords  good  protection  to 
vessels.  There  is  always  sei^room  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  there  are  a  numl>er  of 
excellent  harbours  on  the  Florida  coast.  As  to  the  best  miint  of  junction  betwixt  the 
two  oceans,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Humboldt  has  enumerated 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  places  at  which  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  every 
prospect  of  success;  and  five  of  these  have  been  considered  practicable  by  Mr  Pitman 
in  his  *  Succinct  View,*  published  in  1625.  One  of  these,  by  the  great  kJce  of  Nicaiti- 
gua,  nearly  under  the  parallel  of  12*  13',  has  attracted  the  pmdiar  notice  of  the  North 
Americana;  and  we  believe  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  New  York  about 
five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  grand  1  unction-canal  in  this  quarter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  uuatemala  government ;  but  toe  scheme  has  since  been  given 
np,  on  account  of  the  immense  expense  with  which  it  was  evident  it  must  have  been 
attended.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  its  eye  still  directed  towards  this  Quarter ;  and  a  canal  here  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  North  Americans.  To  understand  the  line 
proposed  here^  let  it  be  observed  that  the  great  lake  Nicaragua  joins  on  the  one  side 
with  the  lake  of  Leon,  stretching  to  near  the  shorn  of  the  Pacific,  and  communicates 
on  the  other,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  Caribbean  sea.  But  the  latter  river  is 
unfortunately  not  navigable  to  any  distance  from  its  mouth — if  the  report  of  disinter^ 
ested  travellers  may  be  credited— -neither  is  the  small  river  Tosta,  which  flows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  near  the  lake  of  Leon,  into  the  Pacific;  so  that  to  complete 
the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  seas,  a  veiy  considerable  distance  would  require  to  be 
cot ;  beoidea,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  is  highly  intricate  and  dangerous. 
M.  Humboldt  suggests  that  the  lake  Leon  might  be  avoided  altogether  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  larger  lake  to  the  gulf  of  Papagaya  And  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  old  maps  indicate  a  communication  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  to  have 
once  existed  hereabouts.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  the  high  volcanic  ridge, 
which  here  runs  between  the  interior  lake  and  the  ocean,  would  render  any  attempt  to 
carrv  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  in  this  quarter  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  projectors  of  a  grand  canal  for  ships  of  all  dimensions,  by  the  river  St  Juan,  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  and  maintaining  such  a  line  of  communication,  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  particulars,  and  the  result  of  the  military  operations  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  that  quarter.  In  1779,  Spain  having  joined  France  in  abetting  the 
revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted 


